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LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY. 

Monday t 6th August, 1934, 


The Assembly met in the Assembly Chamber at Eleven of tlie Cloek, 
jftr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty) in the Chair. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 

Transfer of the Railway Mail Service Sorters from Allahabad to 

JuBBULPORE AND GaYA. 

348. *Seth Liladhar Ohaudhury : (a) Is it a fact that the sorters 
of P2 and P15 sections of the R. M. S. Department have been transferred 
from Allahabad to Jubbulpore and Gaya respectively ? 

(6) Is it a fact that these changes have been made against the wishes 
of the employees concerned ? 

(c) Is it a fact that the employees of F2 and P15 sections are the 
permanent residents of Allahabad and the United Provinces, and these 
transfer orders have placed them in an awkward and embarrassing posi- 
tion ? 

(d) Is it a fact that, despite the protest of the said employees, these 
changes have been made and in spite of their repeated representations, 
no provision has been made for the increase in their respective allowances, 
nor is any extra amount sanctioned for compensating them for their house ■ 
rent and transportation expenses ? 

(e) Is it a fact that the transfers of these employees were ordered 
contrary to the terms of the agreement made with them at tlie time when 
they were employed in the service ? 

(/) Are Government aware that the transfer of the United Provinces 
men to the Central Provinces will create a lot of inconveniences and diffi- 
culties to them in shifting thei^ parental homes to a strange place and 
furthermore will create a great hindrance in the progress of the educa- 
tion of their children, who are at present prosecuting their studies in the 
United Provinces, and are not familiar with the curriculum of the Central 
Provinces schools If so, will Government please state what special 
provision in the salaries of the said employees they are prepared to make ? 

(g) If the answer to part (/) be in the negative, are Government 
prepared to cancel the transfer orders of the said employees and allow them 
to work in the same manner as they are working at present ? 

{h) Is it a fact that instead of giving an increase to the 
employees of F2 and P15 sections, a further reduction has been ordered in 
their pay and the future scale of payment ? If so, will Government be 
pleased to state the rule under which this has been done ! 

( 997 ) 
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The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce : (a) to (h) : Information has been 
called for, and a reply Avill be placed on the table of the House in due 
course. 

Scheme op Provincial Service in the Eailway Mail Service. 

349. *Seth Liladhar Chaudhury : Will Government be pleased to 
state whether the scheme of Provincial Service in the R. M. S. Department, 
which was introduced in 1920, has proved satisfactory both to the public 
and to Government ? If so, will Government be pleased to state how far 
this scheme has enabled them to make an economy in the expenditure ? If 
not, will Government be pleased to state whether they are prepared to 
revise their decision and to revert to the old system ? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce : By the term, The scheme of 
I*roviiieial Service in the Railway Mail Service Department it is pre- 
sumed tliat the Honourable Member refers to the abolition of the separate 
Railway Mail Service (Jireles aiJd the transfer of the administration g£ 
the Railway Mail Service to the heads of postal circles.. No such scheme 
was introduced in 1920, thougih a scheme was considered in that year 
but was not adopted. It was, hoAvever, again taken up in 1926 as the 
result of a recommendation made by the Posts and Telegraphs Depart- 
ment Committee of 1924-25, and, the transfer of the control of the 
Railway Mail Service to the heads of postal circles was gradnally com- 
pleted during the years 1926 to 1929. The reasons for the change were 
chiefly administrative, although an economy in expenditure lias also re- 
sulted, (joveriiment regret that they are not in a position to supply the 
exact figures as to the savings effected. They are, however, satisfied 
that substantial administrative and financial benefits have resulted and 
they do not propose to revise their decision or revert to the old system. 

Scheme of Provincial Service in the Railway Mail Service. 

350. *Seth Liladhar Chaudhury : (a) Is it a fact that in spite of 
the Provincial Service scheme in operation the employees of the C27 and 
C28 sections of the Railway Mail Service are made to run tlirough three 
Provinces, that is to say, they have to run from Howrah to Lucknow and 
vice versfi and thus they have to pass through the provinces of Bengal, 
Bihar and Orissa and the United Provinces of Agra and Ouclh ? 

(6) Tf the answer to part (a) he in the affirmative, will Government 
be pleased to state what particular difficulty they experience in allowing 
the sorters of F2 and P15 sections to run from Allahabad to Jubbulpore and 
vice versa ? 

(c) If the answer to part (a) be in the negative, and if Government 
are not prepared to accede to the request of the sorters of F2 and P15 
sections, are Government prepared to open a new Record Office of F. Divi- 
sion at Allahabad on the same lines as the one already in existence at 
Jhansi, Avithout incurring any extra expenditure according to the scheme 
submitted by the sorters of the said division in a memorial to the Post 
Master General, Nagpur, Enquiry Committee, Madras and Retrenchment 
Committee, New Delhi, in which the memorialists have submitted that a 
net saving of Rs. 5,000 per annum can be made by the Postal Depart- 
ment, if the authorities are prepared to abolish the Record Office at Jub- 
bulpore and change it into a Sub-Record Office without discharging a 
single hand and facing any inconvenience in the efficiency of the work ? 
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The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce : (a) to (c). Inf ormation has been 
called for, and a reply will be laid on the table of the House in due 
course. 

Mileage Allowance to the Ticket Checking Staff. 

361. *Klhan Bahadur Haji Wajihuddin : With reference to the reply 
to starred question No. 132 {a), (i), (w) and (m), dated the 16th 
February, 1934, regarding mileage allowance to the ticket checking 
•staff, given in this House, will Government be pleased to state if a 
deviation from the Standing Rules of the administration is admissible 
on the Indian State Railways v/ithout an amendment of tlie said rules ? 

Mr. P. R. Rau : The reply to this will depend on the nature of the 
rule in question. As regards tlie rule referred to in question No. 132, 
I have nothing to add to the reply given by me on the 16tli February. 

Allowances of the Travelling Ticket Inspectors on the East Indian 

Railway. 


362. *Kh?ii Bahadur Haji Wajihuddin : Will thjveMiinent be pleased 
to state the result of their enquiries in respect of starred question No. 133, 
parts (a) and (h), dated the 16th February, 1934, regarding allowances 
of the Travelling Ticket Inspectors on the East Indian Railway, and 
state why the mileage allowance of the old Travelling Ticket Inspectors 
has bee.n compulsorily substituted by the consolidate^! allowance ? 

Mr. P. R. Rau : The reply to parts (a) and (7>) of starred question 
No. 133 has been laid on the table of the House. 

Regarding the latter part of the question, I would again refer the 
Honourable Member to the reply given to Sardar Sant Singh’s starred 
question No. 476, on the 4th September, 1933. 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai : May I know from the Honourable Member 
if the question ol allowances has been finally decided ? 

Mr. P. R Rau : I think that certain memorials are at present under 
consideration. 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai : The Honourable Member has always been 
saying that they are under consideration ? 

Mr. P. R. Rau : They are not always under consideration, Sir. 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai ; May 1 now know from the Honourable 
Member when he can remove the anxiety’ of these men and when Govern- 
ment will say ’vs^hether they are going to get back those allowances of 
not ? 

Mr. P. R. Rau : I cannot remove the anxiety of these men and say 
definitely before considering the memorials whether they will get 'what- 
ever they were in receipt of. 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad : Have Government received the replies 
from the Agents ? 

Mr. P. R. Rau : Replies have been received recently. 

Ii206LAD a3 
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RtTLiiis Foft 1 *^ 1 ® SutoiiSsidN of Memorials or State tlAiLWAts, 

363. *Khan Bahadur Haji Wajihuddin : With reference to the reply' 
to unstarred question No. 141, parts (a) to (cl), dated the 6th March, 
1934, will Oovernment be pleased to state, if there are no different rules 
regnrdiiiJ^ the submission of memorials on different State Railways, what 
the eircninstaneos Avere under w^hich the Agent, Bast Indian Railway, has 
been held competent to dispose of such memorials which, based on the same 
subject, w^ere forwai’d(‘d by the Agent, North Western Railway, to the 
Railw^ay Board ? 

Mr. P, R. Rau : Rules regarding the submission of memorials on 
the State-managed Railways are the same. But even though an Agent 
is empow’ered to deal finally with certain memorials, there is nothing to 
prevent him from forw^arding such memorials to the Railway Board, if 
he wishes to do so. 

Memorials regarding Pay and Allowances of Railway Employees. 

354. ’^Khan Bahadur Haji Wajihuddin : With reference to the reply 
to unstarred question No. 142, dated the 6th March, 1934, wdll Govern- 
ment be pleased to state if the case of the old I'ravelling Ticket Inspec- 
tors. of the Accounts Department, on the East Indian Railway, wdio are 
now^ employed under the Operating Department under the Moody-Ward 
scheme of ticket checking, is not a class case and w'hether it is not a 
case under W’hich the conditions of service, on Avhich Ihese juen w'ere 
engaged have been adversely affected in respect of emoluments, pro- 
vident fund deductions, retiring gratuity and future prospects, etc. ? 

Mr. P. R. Rau : The answer to the first part of the question is in 
the affirmative. As regards the .second part, the eic-Travelling Ticket 
Inspectors were, on the abolition of their post>i, offered other posts as an 
alternative to retrenchment, \vhich they accepted. It is not, therefore^ 
a case of alteration of conditions of service. 

Memorial from the Travelling Ticket Inspectors on the East Indian 

Railway. 

355. *Khan Bahadur Haji Wajihuddin : With reference to the reply 
to unatarred question No. 142 (dj), (/) and (r/), dated the 6th March, 
1934, and to the memorial from the Travelling Ticket Inspectors on the 
East Indian Railway, wdll Government be pleased to give a reply now to 
these questions ? 

Mr. P. B. Rau : The memorial referred to is under consideration* 

Information promised in reply to certain Questions asked in the 
Legislative Assembly. 

356. *Khan Bahadur Haji Wajihuddin : Will Oovernment be pleased 
to give a reply to the undernoted questions, promised to be given in due 
course : 

Unstarred questions Nos. 212, 213, 214, 215 and 216, dated the 
19th March, 1934 ; and No. 140, dated the 6th Mareh, 1934-; and 
starred questions Nos. 180, 181 and 182, dated tlie 21st 
February, 1934 ? 
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Mr. 3P. St. Rw ; Replies to all, except one of the questions rojerred 
•to by the Honourable Member, have been laid on the table of ,the Hoiiso* 
Government are making further inquiries in regard to question No. 310. 

Modification in the Moody-Ward Scheme on the East Indian Railway. 

357. *Khan Bahadur Haji Wajihuddin : (a) Will (lovernment be 
pleased to state if it is a fact that the East Jndian Railway authorities are 
contemplating some' modification in the present Moody-Ward scheme ? 

(&) Is it a fact that reduction amongst Travelling Ticket Exa- 
miners is anticipated as a result of any modification 

(c) Are Government prepared to issue instructions to the East 
Indian Railway authorilies that in any such change the retention of 
Travelling Ticket Examiners should be strictly based according to 
seniority and as per recommendations of the Court of Enquiry and that 
no other factors should be allowed to govern the issue ? 

Mr. P. R. Rau : I have called for certain information, and a reply 
will be laid on tlie table in due course. 

Safeguarding op the Indian Film Industry. 

858. *Mr. B. V. Jadhav : (a) Have Government noticed the an- 
nouncement in the Press that foreign producers of cine-films are going 
to produce their pictures in Indian vernaculars, in competition with 
Indian talkies 1 

(b) If so, w^hat steps do Government propose to take to safeguard the 
Indian film industry in the face of this competition I 

(c) What consideration have Government given to the suggestion 
of the Motion Picture Society of India to levy a protective duty of 
Rs. 3-8-0 per ev<?ry foot of feneign film produced in Indian vernaculars 1 

The Honourable Sir Prank Noyce : (a) Ycjs. 

(6) and (r). The suggestion of the Motion Picture Society of India 
on this subject is under examination. 

Definition of '"Machinery ” pertaining to Cinema Industry 

359. '^Mr. B. V. Jadhav : Will Government be ])leased to state the 
.definition of the term machinery ’’ pertaining to the cinema industry 
as understood at present for customs purposes ? 

The Honourable Sir James Grigg : There is no special defijiition of 
machinery ’’ pertaining to the cinema industry. Apparatus, or parts 
of apparatus, imported for the purposes of that as of any other indus- 
try are assessable under items 59A and 59D of the Import TaritBf 
Schedules, if they satisfy the conditions laid down in those entries. 

Mr. B. V. Jadhav : Is it a fact that the projectors were taxed at 
ten per cent, a few months ago, but that now they are .taxed at 30 
cent f 

The Honourable Sir James Grigg : It is a question of interpretation 

the items in the Tariff Schedule, as I have stated in my original 
answ'er. 
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Mr. B. V. Jadhav : Is it not a fact that the same machine was classi- 
fied as machinery and taxed at ten per cent., while latterly it is now 
taxed at 30 per cent f 

The Honourable Sir James Origg : It is a question of interpretation 
and of the precise nature of the machinery. I think what the Honourable 
Member has in mind is that we should apply ex post facto the criterion 
of what the machinery is used for. The tax must be based on the nature 
of the machinery in relation to the Tariff Schedules. 

Mr. B. V. Jadhav : Is it not a fact that projectors are used as 

machinery ? 

The Honourable Sir James Grigg : I should certainly think so. 

Mr. B. V. Jadhav : Is it a fact that they were taxed at ton per 
cent, as machinery, and that they are taxed at 30 per cent, now 1 

The Honourable Sir James Grigg : They can be used for of her pur- 
poses as well as cinema purpose^ .. 

Mr. S. C. Mitra : Will Government consider the question of giving 
a rebate if they find that the })roject()r lias been used as machinery for 
the cinemas ? 


The Honourable Sir James Grigg : No, Sir. As I said just now, 
I do not think Government can possibly apply ex post facto tt;sts and 
revise ciustoms duty in accordance with the use to which the machinery 
is put, onco it has passed the customs. 

Diwan Bahadur A. Ramaswami Mudaliar : May I know when this 
change was introduced, bj'^ putting them under the category which brings 
them under 30 per cent, duty, while f :r many years tliey were pui under 
the category of machinery and levied only" ten per cent? When was 
this change made by the customs aiitliorities ? 

The Honourable Sir James Grigg : There* is no change at all. It 
is a question of the interpretation of the descriptions in the Tariff 
Schedules. 

Diwan Bahadur A. Ramaswami Mudaliar : When was this new in- 
terpretation put ? 

The Honourable Sir James Grigg : I do not admit that there was 
any new’ interpretatibn. 

Bfr. Gaya Prasad Singh : Ls it not a fact that the projectors were 
charged at ton per cent, before ; and they are now charged at 30 per 

cent t 


The Honourable Sir James Grigg : it is a question of interpretation 
of the ttenis in the Tariff Schedules. If the projectors satisfy one speoi- 
flMtion. they are charged at the lower rate. If they don’t, they are charg- 
ed at the higher rate. > -v e 


^ Mr. Vidya Sagw Pandya ; Is it after the financial difficulties of the 
Wvemment of ’India increased that the new interpretation was put and 
30 per cent, was charged instead of ten as formerly f 

^ "Ot so. I should 

difference was a vital element in the budgetary 
equilibrium of India. uuugoiaijr 
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Diwan Bahadur A. Bamaswami Mudaliar; Will the Honourable 
gentleman tell us from what date this new rate of duty is being en- 
forced ? 

The Honourable Sir James Grigg : I do not admit that there is a 
new rate. What I am contending is that the rates have been charged 
in accordance with the decisions as to which category the articles fall 
into. 

Mr. B. V. Jadhav ; It is a revised rate. Prom what date has this 
Revised rate been enforced ? 

The Honourable Sir James Grigg : I have already answered that 
question. 

Ml*. T. N. Ramakrishna Beddi : These projectors were originally 
charged ten per cent. Now they are charged 30 per cent. Does the 
Honourable Member deny that ? 

The Honourable Sir James Grigg : The rates on the various items 
have been charged in accordance with the jiidgineiU arrived at by the 
Coll(?ctors of Customs as to which categoiy they fall into. 

Diwan Bahadur A. Ramaswami Mudaliar : Prom time to time ? 

The Honourable Sir James Grigg : Prom time to time. 

Recommendations of the Indian Cinematograph Committee. 

360. "'Mr. B. V. Jadhav : Will Government be pleased to state when 
they i)roi)()se to take action on the recommendation of the Indian 
Cinematograph Committee (v'idfi paragraph 208, page 98 of the report 
published in the year 1928) to make it ‘‘ obligatory on all exhibitors to 
show at every exhibition a small percentage of educational films for a 
period not exceeding 15 minutes and not less than 10 minutes ? 

Mr. G. S. Bajpai : Consideration of the proposal of the Indian 
Cinematograph Committee, referred to hy the Honourable Member, was 
dependent upon the constitution of a Central Cinema Bureau which was 
also recommended by the Committee. The scheme regarding the Bureau 
did not, however, find favour with most of the Local Governments and 
trade interests copsulted and had to be dropped. 

Diwan Bahadur A. Ramaswami Mudaliar : May I suggest that a 
reference be made now to the Local Governments in view of the rate of 
development of this industry in recent times ? 

Mr. G. S. Bajpai : I would convey tJiat suggestion to the Depart- 
ment concerned. I am merely coucerned with educational films. 

Motion Picture Industry op India. 

361. *Mr. B. V. Jadhav : Are Government prepared to consider the 
inclusion of the motion picture industry of India among the industries 
that will be treated by the Bureau of Industrial Intelligence and Re- 
search attached temporarily to the Indian Stores Department ■ 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce : The Government of India have 
not drawn up any detailed list of Industries to which the activities of 
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propoliid Bnr^ati of Industrial IntoUigei^ and Reaeatch tta con- 
•ined^. It will be eemetime before a detailed iicbeme for tbe workiag of 
the new Bureau is formulated, but it will be open to ‘ the motion picture 
industry ’ to approach the Bureau when it starts to function for such 
assistance as it may be able to give. 

Film Department op the Railway Publicity Bureau. 

362, ’^Mr. S. V. tiadhav : Will Government be pleased to state whe- 
ther the Film Department of the Railway Publicity Bureau is function- 
ing ? If not, how long did it function ? IIow many films have they 
produced, and how much money have they spent on the production of the 
films ? 

Mr. P. R. Rau : The reply to the first part of the question is in the 
negative. The work of production of cinema films was undertaken from 
1927 to 1931. The total number of films produced was 101 and the cost 
of their production was Rs. 3,19,071. 

Mr. B. V. Jadhav : Is it not very high cost i 

Selection Boards of the Operating and Commercial Departments op 
THE East Indian Railway. 

363. ’^Mr. Muhammad Muazzain Bahib Bahadur : (a) Will Govern- 
ment please state the date from which Selection Boards have been func- 
tioning on the Operating and Commercial Departments of the East 
Indian Railway ? 

(h) Are substantive promotions to selection post or posts in special 
grades made on the recommendations of the Selection Boards only and 
not according to the choice of a single officer ? 

(c) Is the same principle observed when making officiating appoint- 
ments to vacancies in the special grades or selection posts ? 

(d) If the reply to part (e) be in the negative, will Government 
please state the guiding principle observed in connection with such 
officiating arrangements ? 

Mr. P. R. Rau : With your permission, Sir, I shall reply to this and 
the next question together. I have called for information, and will lay 
a reply on the table of tlie House in due course. 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai : May I know from the Honourable Member 
if he knows whether these Selection Boards consist of officials only or of 
non-officials also ? 

Mr. P. R. Rau ; I do not think they would normally contain non- 
officials. 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai ! Will you please make an inquiry about 
that ? 

Mir. P. R. Rau : I do not see any reason why non-officials should be 
on these Selection Boards. 
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jPBQMOTipNS IN THE COMMERCIAL DEPARTMENT OF THE £aST InDIAN 

Railway. 

f364. *Mr. Mtihasuxiad Muazzam Sahib Bahadur : {a) Will Govern- 
ment please state the principle and the procedure prescribed when 
making substantive promotions to posts in the category of Special 
ilrades in the Commercial Department of the East Indian Railway ? 

(6) Is tlie same procedure followed when milking officiating ap- 
pointments to these .posts t 

• (c) If the reply to part (h) be in the negative, will Government 

please state the procedure that sliouhl be obs^erved ? 

Absence of Muslim Stenographers in certain Government of India 

Departments. 

366, *Maulvi Sayyid Murtuza Saheb Bahadur : fa) Is it a fact that 
permanent Muslim stenographers are couspi^Mious by their absence in the 
following departments of the Govennnent of India : 

(i) Home, 

(n) Finance, 

(Hi) Commerce, 

(iv) Legislative Department, 

(v) Legislative Assembly Department, and 

(vi) Army Department, 

and that there is only one stenographer out of a cadre of six or seven 
stenographers in the Department of Education, Health and Lands, and 
that the same is the ease in the Foreign and Political Depcirtment ? 

(h) Will Government please state if their attention was ever in- 
vited to the paucity of Muslim stenographers in the Government of India 
Secretariat and to the injustice thus done to Muslims ? If so, will 
Government kindly state why no steps were taken to increase the number 
of Muslim stenographers in the Government of India Secretariat ? 

The Honourable Sir Henry Craik ; (n) There are no Muslim steno- 
graphers in the Finance, Commerce, Legislative and Legislative 
Assembly Departments, but there is one in the Home Department, (at 
present on deputation elsewhere), and one in tlie Army Department. 
Of five permanent stenographers in the Education, Health and Lands 
Department one ia a Muslim, and in the Foreign and Political Department 
one of six is a Muslim. 

(6) The attention of the Government has been drawn to the desir- 
ability of appointing Muslims to stenographers’ posts. Government 
tiilways consider the claims of qualified Muslims, but it must be remem- 
bered that vacancies in this grade are not of frequent occurrence. 

Bfoulvi Sayyid Murtuza Saheb Bahadur : Am I to understand that 
inhere are no qualified Muslims even in the Provinces — in which case Gov- 
ernment may, I hope, be pleased to have them drafted therefrom to the 
Government of Indi a offices ? ■ 

tFor answer to this question, see answer to qu.estion No. 363. 
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The Honourable Sir Henry Craik : I have no doubt that there are a 
number of qualified Muslims in the Provinces. 1 think a later question 
on today's paper deals with that suggestion that stenographers slwuld be 
drafted from the Provinces to the Government of India.* 

Mr. Amar Nath Dutt : May I know if Government take the religious 
persuasion of a particular individual into consideration in making 
appointments ? 

The Honourable Sir Henry Craik : I think in order to retain the 
proper communal proportions, that has to he considered. 

Mr. Amar Nath Dutt : Sir, community " is one thing and 
“ religion ” is another. I am now speaking of “ religion 

The Honourable Sir Henry Craik : I do not quite see the difference. 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai : May F know if, in order to meet that in- 
equality, Government propose to take those persons that have to be taken 
in on tiiat account only or also on the ground of efficiency ? 

The Honourable Sir Henry Craik : Efficiency is certainly considered ; 
it is nccessaiy for every slein)grapher. T nndorstajal, to pass a qualifying 
examination. 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai : May T know if all the recruitment that is 
to take place is through the Ihiblic Service Commission ? 

The Honourable Sir Henry Craik : Yes, that is so. 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad : Will Government state what is the test 
of efficiency for a stenographer ? 

The Honourable Sir Henry Craik : I am afraid I cannot say that off- 
hand. 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad : Will Government please state whether any 
attempt lias been made during the last two years to appoint any steno- 
grapher in the Home Department ? 

The Honourable Sir Henry Craik : T have only been in charge a 
week, but I believe that there have been no vacancies during the last 
year or so. 

Muslim Stenographers in receipt op Special Pay in the Government op 

India Secretariat. 

366. *Maulvi Sayyid Murtuza Saheb Bahadur : (a) Is it a fact that 
in the Government of India Secretariat, stenographers working with 
Honourable ^Members, get a special pay of Rs. 150 per mensem, each, 
while those attached to Secretaries and Joint Secretaries get a special 
pay of Rs. 50 per mensem, each, only ? 

('&) Will Government kindly state if there is any Muslim steno- 
grapher in the Secretariat who is in receipt of such a special pay ? 

(c) If the answer to part (6) above be in the affirmative, will 
Government please state if they intend to take any steps to remove this 
grievance of the Muslim community ? 

The Honourable Sir Henry Craik : (a) The reply is in the affir- 
mative. 
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(6) .Yes, at present there is one in the Railway Department, 

(c) I presume that the Honourable Member wishes to know what 
action Government intend to take to increase the number of Muslim 
stenographers in posts carrying special pay. If so, I must point out that 
selection for these posts is governed by fitness and not by communal 
considerations. 

Maulvi Sayyid. Murtuza Saheb Bahadur : May I know from the 
Honourable Member if he knows that the Muslims have never asked that 
in?fficient and incompetent hands should be entertained in any Depart- 
ment of the Government services ? (Hear, hear.) 

The Honourable Sir Henry Craik : I will take the Honourable Mem- 
ber's word for it. 

Mr. Amar Nath Dutt : Do Government propfjse to take steps to con- 
vert men of one religious faith into another, in order to equalize repre- 
sentation in the services “? 

The Honourable Sir Henry Craik : The answer is an unhesitating 
negative. 

Maulvi Sayyid Murtuza Saheb Bahadur : Ts it not a fa<*t that the 
importance of the Muslim community as a community has been recogniz- 
ed by the Governmeut in matters relating to all these appointments ? 

The Honourable Sir Henry Craik : Yes, Sir. 

Appointment of Muslim Stenographers in the Government op India 

Secretariat. 

367. *Maulvi Sayyid Murtuza Saheb Bahadur : (cf) Is it a fact that 
the Government of India in the Home Department have recently issued 
a resolution fixing the percentage of Muslims in the services at 25 ? 

('6) Is it a fact that in the wliole of the Secretariat of the Govern- 
ment of India there are only five Muslim stenographers working as 
follows : 

(i) one in the Foreign and Political Department ; 

(it) one in the Education, Health and Lands Department ; 

(in) one in the Agricultural Research Council ; and 
(iv) two in the Industries and Labour Department ; 

.against about fifty stenographers belonging to other communities ? 

(c) Is it a fact that very well qualified Muslim stenographers are 
available in the various Provincial Governments who would be quite pre- 
pared to come to the Government of India ? 

(d) Will Government please state whether in order to remove this 
disparity, they are prepared to ask Local Governments to submit the names 
of properly qualified Muslim stenographers for employiiieiit in the Govern- 
ment of India Secretariat ? 

(e) Is it a fact that in the past some Hindu and Christian steno- 
graphers were exempted from the general test of the Public Service Com- 
mission and are now working permanently in the Government of India 

: Secretariat ? 
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(/) Do Government likewise propose to exempt such MusHm steno- 
graphers, (who are considered competent by their officers), as may wish 
to come from the Provincial Governments to the Government of India 
Secretariat ? 

The Honourable Sir Henry Craik : (a) The Besolution in question 
provides that 25 per cent, of vacancies to be filled by direct recruitment 
will be reserved for Muslims. 

(6) My information is that out of 71 stenographers, temporary and 
permanent, nine are Muslims. 

(c) I have 2 io information. 

(d) The normal method of recruitment is from candidates who have 
passed the l<‘st pres<*ribed by the Public Service Commission. But pro- 
vision exists for ihe appointment of candidates with Bpecial qualifications, 
and applications from such candidates will be duly considered. 

(e) In the past, tlie Public Service Commission have exempted, one 
Hindu and one Christia]!, from the prescribed test, but these exemptions 
were not made on communal grounds. 

(f) No. 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad : Will Government be pleased to state for 
what reasons these exemptions were made ? 

The Honourable Sir Henry Craik : T am afraid I have no exact in- 
formation on that point, but I imagine that it was because the two per- 
sons in question had previous special experience and qualifications. If 
the IToiiourable Member so desires, I shall be glad to look into the 
matter further. 

Maulvi Sayyid Murtuza Saheb Bahadur : May I know whether, if 
the Muslims also satisfy the same condition, or conditions, they will come 
under the same category as those that have already been exempted on 
these grounds ? 

The Honourable Sir Henry Craik : Yes, T shmdd say, certainly, Sir. 

Grievances of the Travfjjjng Ticket Examiners. 

368. S. 6. Jog : (a) Has the attention of the Government been 
drawn to an article under the heading of ‘‘ A suggestion to the Rail- 
way Board ’’ publislied in the Roilway Times. Bombay, dated the 23rd 
June, 1934- ? 

(?)) Is it a fact that the Agent^s reply referred to therein has 
proved that the Tiaveliing Ticket Plxaminers are utilised in other than 
. their legitimate duties ? 

(e) Did the Public Accounts Committee give its consent to retain 
the Moody-Ward system under the Operating control ? Tf so, when ? 
Or was tlie consent given in respect of the Crew system which has been 
.abolished ? 

(d) When was the Crew system abolished and when were these re- 
commendations made, as quoted in paragraph 2 of the said article ? 

(e) Is it true that the questions about mileage allowance and grAde 
promotion are under the consideration of the administration, aa mentiqped 
in paragraph 4 of the said article ? 
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(/) If the reply to part (e) above be in the affirmative, will Govern- 
ment be pleased to state when the decision is likely to be given ? 

(g) Will Government be pleased to state if the complaint con- 
tained in paragraph 6 of the said article is true, and if so how is it being 
overcome by the East Indian Railway authorities ? 

(A) Is it true that an employee drawing Rs. 200 pay and with longer 
service is held junior to a man drawing Rs. 160 pay and with shorter 

service ? 

» 

(i) Do Government propose to consider the advisability of having a 
joint check by Accounts and Operating on the lines suggested in the con- 
cluding paragraph of the said article ? If not, why not ? 

Mr. P. R. Ran : {a) Yes. 

(h) I presume, my Honourable friend is referrin g to the reply 
given to question No. loo, asked by hinLself, on tlie 16th February, 1934. 
If so, the fact that Travelling Ticket Examiners have duties in addition to 
checking tickets does not imply that these duties are not part of their 
legitimate duties. 

(o) I would refer the Honourable Member to i)ara graph 47 of the 
I^roceedings of the Public Accounts Committee which cxamiiuKl the 
accounts of 1929-30 and to the evidence recorded iii pages 39 — 43 of 
Volume II of the report. 

(rf) The Crew System was ' abolished from June, 1931. As regards 
the second part of the question the date on which the question was dis- 
cussed by the Public Accounts Committee, if my Honourable friend is 
referring to it, was 27th November, 1931. 

(e) Two memorials, one from the Travelling Ticket Examining staff 
of the North Western Railway and one from the Ticket Examining staff 
of the East Indian Raihvay, are under the consideration of the Raihvay 
Board iu consultation with the Agents of the railway administrations. 

(/) I regret I am unable to give an exact date, but I hope it will not 
take long, as the remarks of the administrations concerned have been 
recently received. * 

(< 7 ) and (/?). These are matters entirely within the competence of 
the Agent, East Indian Railway, and Government are not prepared to 
interfere ; but I am sending a copy of the question to the Agent for 
information. 

(0 Government do not contemplate making any change at present 
in the organisation of this department. 

Classipieu Seniority List of State Railway Employees. 

369. *Mr. S. 0. Jog : Is it a fact that Government have informed 
this House in reply to unstarred question No. 95 on the 2411; February, 
1934, that the classified seniority list of State Railway employees are 
meant for departmental use aud not for publication ? Tl: so, will Govern- 
ment please state : 

(a) whether any Department of Government publishes its classified 
lists ; 
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(h) whether tlie lists for sale shown in the catalogue of the publica- 
tions by the Superintendent^ Government Printing, are 
departmental classified lists or otherwise ; 

((?) the rule or Ol der notified in the Gazette or otherwise notifying 
that such lists should not be notified to the staff ; 

(d) the metliod, means, or w'aj's of getting acquainted with the 
seniority or juniority of the staff amongst themselves ; 

(c) how tlie seniority or juniority of the Financial Commissioner, 
Iv^dlways, stood on the 1st July, 1934, amongst his colleagues 
and officers of the Accounts and Audit Services ; 

(/) liow the Financial Commissioner, Railways, came to know about 
his position on the list when it is never notified to the staff ; 
and 

(ij) whether Govi'riiuuHit i.ow propose to publish and notify to the 
staff and place a copy of the classified seniority lists in the 
Lihraiy of this House, and if not, why not ? 

Mr. P. R. Rau : Yes. 

(a) So far as I am aware no Department of the Government of 
India publishes classified seniority lists of subordinate staff. 

'J>) Tf my Honourable friend will kindly inform me what publica- 
tions in the catalogue he refers to, I shall endeavour to give 
him a re[)ly. 

(c) There is no such rule or order. If niy Honourable friend will 

refer again to the reply he refers to, he will find that I did 
not say that these lists should not be notified to the staff. 

(d) I am not aware that at present subordinate staff have any 

(liffieulties in finding their relative seniority ; they have only 
to apph to tlieir superior officers. 

{e) The latest classified list of officers in the Finance Department, 
Covornment of India, and the Do])artmeiits under its ad- 
ministrative control is up to the 31st IVIay, 1934, and a copy 
is, I believe in the Library of the House. If my Honourable 
friend is int(?restod in knowing the relative position of the 
present Financial Commissioner of Railways, as compared 
with the other officers in the Indian Audit and Accounts 
Service, ho can find the information in page 19 of that list. 

(/) My Honourable friend’s assumption in the second part of the 
question is incorrect. Classified lists of Gazetted Officers are 
usually compiled by Departments of the Government of 
India including the Railway Department, and are published. 

(g) A copy of the classified list of officers of all railways, corrected 
up to the 31st December, 1933, is in the Library of the 
House. 

The printing of seniority liste of subordinates is a matter for the 
Railway administrations to decide with reference to their utility for 
departmental use, and Government are not prepared to issue general 
instructions that seniority lists of all subordinates should be printed. I 
understand, however, that State-managed Railways generally print lists 
of subordinates in grades rising to Rs. 250 and over. 
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l^OMOTIOiro IN CERTAIN GrADES ON THE LuCKNOW AND MORADABAD 

Divisions op the East Indian Railway. 

370. *Mr. 8. 0. Jog : Is it a fact that Government informed this 
House on the 2nd March, 1934, in reply to the starred question No. 323 (a), 
that the collection of the information regarding promotions in certain 
grades on the Lucknow and Moradabad Divisions of the East Indian 
]|^ilway, is likely to involve a considerable amount of labour ? If so, will 
Government please accept the cost of labour from me and collect the 
required information ? 

Mr. P. R. Rau : The answer to the first part of the question is m 
the affirmative, and to the second in the negative. 

Appreciation op the Work of Travelling Ticket Examiners. 

371. S. O. Jog : Is it a fact that the working of the Travelling 
Ticket Examiners during the period 1916 — 2S, was considered satisfactory 
and as such was appreciated by the authorities ? 

Mr. P. R. Rau : T have not been able to trace any reports received 
by the Railway Board on the subject. 

Control over the Travelling Ticket Examiners on the North Western 

Railway. 

372. 8. G. Jog : (a) Is it a fact that the cadre of the Travelling 
Ticket Examiners on the North Western Railway during the period 
1916 — 28 was under tlie Audit Deqiartment ? 

(&) Is it a fact thiit the principal function of tlie cadre of the 
Travelling Ticket Examiners under the Audit Department was to check 
and to detect unauthorized travelling, frauds or irregularities of the Traffic 
Department ? 

(c) Is it a fact that under the Audit Department the Travelling 
Ticket Examiners unearthed tlie irregularities of the Traffic Department V 

(cl) Is it a fact that to achieve the complete check and detection '.if 
irregularities the Audit Department is created 1 ^ 

Mr, P. R. Rau : (u) Yes. 

(h) Their duties consisted in checking tickets of passengers in trains 
and collecting the pioper fares and any penalties due from passengers 
found travelling without tickets. 

(c) Travelling Ticket Examiners w^ere expected to endeavour to 
detect all irregularities which c«nmo within the scope of their duties. 

(d) It is one of the functions of the Audit Department to examine 
the accounts in order to detect irregularities, if any. 

Control over the Travelling Ticket Examiners on the North Western 

Railway. 

373. ♦Mr. 8. O. Jog : (a) Will Government please state the circum- 
stances under which the Divisional Superintendents on the North 
Wsstem Railway in 1925 assembled and unanimously decided to take 
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over the control and working of the cadre of TTravellmg 
Examiners from the Audit Department f 

{h) Will Government please lay on the table a copy of the nijiaiites: 
of the meeting of the Divisional Superintendents ? If not, why not t 

Mr. P. R. Rail : (a) The decision was based on the consideration, 
that better supervision over iravelling ticket examining staff would be 
possible with Divisional Superintendents and their District OflScers con^ 
stanlly travelling about. 

(h) No. These documents are confidential. 

Unauthorisp:d Travelling by the Personnel op the Railway Trappio 

Department. 

374. '^Mr. S. G. Jog : Is it a fact that the personnel of the Traffic 
Department, both officers and subordinates, enjoy the privilege of un- 
authorized travelling ? 

Mr. P. R. Rau : The re])ly is in the negative. 

Carrying op Relatives and Friends op Trafpic Department OppfcbrS 
in their Inspection Carriages. 

375, "Mr. S. G. Jog : Is it a fact that officers of the Traffic Depart- 
ment do carry with tliem in their respective Inspection Carriages, their 
friends and unauthorized relatives without tickets or permits 1 

Mr. P. R. Rau : No Railway officer is permitted to carry with him 
in Inspection Carriages his friends or relatives without proper tickets or 
yjasses. 

Control over the Travelling Ticket Examiners on the North Western 

Railway, 

37fi. *Mr. S. G. Jog : (a) Is it a fact that the cadre of Travelling 
Ticket Examiners was formed on the North Western Railway under the 
Audit Department in 1912 ? 

(h) Is it a fact that tlie cadre of Travelling Ticket Examiners on the 
Nortli Western Railway Avas transferred in 1915 from the Audit Depart- 
ment to the Traffic Department ? 

(c) Is it a fact that the Control and AVorking of Travelling Ticket 
Examinors from 1912 to 1915 was under the Audit Department ? 

(rl) Will Government please state the nature of dutie.s of the> 
Travelling I'ieket Examiners performed under the Audit Department 
between 1912 and 1915 ? 

(e) AVill Government please state the circumstances under which the 
Control and ^\^)rking of the Travelling Ticket Examiners on the North 
Western Railway were transferred in 1915 from the Audit Department to 
the Traffic Department ? 

(/) Is it a fact that the cadre of the Travelling Ticket ExaiXiiiicrs 
oil the North Western Railway was in 1916 retransferred from the ITjraffic 
Department to the Audit Department t ^ 
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■ (g) Wffl Government please state the cireiimstances under -which 
the control and working of the Travelling Ticket Examiners on the North 
Westeni liailway were re-transferred in 1916 from the- Traffic Department 
to the Audit Department t 

(h) Will Government please state> the nature of duties of the Travel- 
ling Ticket Examiner, performed under the Traffic Department between 
1915 and 1916 ? 

(i) Will Government please lay on the table copies of the reports 
submitted both by the Audit Department and the Traffic Department on 
the Working of the Travelling Ticket Examiners during the period 1912 — ‘ 
15 and 1915-16, respectively t If not, -will Government please state the 
source through which the efficiency or extravagancy of the cadre was 
judged ? 

Mr. P. B. Kan : (b-), (h), (c), (e), (/) and (g). I would refer my 
Tloiiourable friend to the reply given to question No. 461, asked by Sardar 
Sant Singh on the 4th September, 193k 

(d) and (Jk\ Government are not aware that the duties of Travelling 
Ticket Examiners changed between 1912 and 1916. Their duties presum- 
ably included checking tickets and collecting fares and penalties. 

(t) T understand that no records are now available. 

Debt LEGisiiATioN-. 

377. *Bai Sahib Badri Lai Kastogi : Are Government aware that 
more than one Provincial Government has introduced debt leofislation 
in its Local Legislative Council f Are Government also aware that the 
question of slump in trade is an all-India question f If so, do Govern- 
ment propose in the interest of the country as a whole to take up the 
question of debt legislation t 

The Honourable Sir Henry Craik : The answer to the first two 
parts of the question is in the affirmative. As regards the last part, I 
would refer the Honourable AlenilxT to the answer given on the 19th July, 
1934, to starred question No. 143, by Sir Sluhaminad Yakub, in which my 
predecessor explained w^hy the Government of India did nut consider it 
desirable to introduce central legislation in the matter. 

Mr. J. Ramsay Scott : Are Government aware that the United 
Provinces Government are introducing legislation 'which penalizes the 
creditor for the benefit of the debtor amounting to legalized default ? 

The Honourable Sir Henry Craik : I am aware that the United 
Provinces Government have under consideration legislation whicJi does 
fix the rates of interest on loans, but I am not familiar with the details of 
that legislation. 

Mr. J. Ramsay Scott : Are Government prepared to assist Local 
Governments to overcome these difficulties by supporting land mortgage 
baiU^s and thus avoiding the enactment of such an objectionable and 
dangejrous legislation t 

Tile HpnouraUe Sr Hexiry Craik : I think the question of land 
mortgage h^iinka is dealt with in a Resolution of the Finance Department 
jmblhdied after the Sconomic Conference held last April. 

L2fir>I,AD 
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Mr. J. Bamsay Scott : Will Government kindly consider the ques- 
tion and make a statement or put it on the table ? ^ , 

The Honourable Sir Henry Craik : Which question ? ‘ ’ 

Mr. J. Bamsay Scott : On its attitude towards this proposed pro- 
vincial legislation and land mortgage banks. 

The Honourable Sir Henry Oraik : I do not think it is, fair to ask 
the Government of India to make a statement at present on their attitude 
towards provineial legislation. That is a matter for consideration when 
the legislation in question takes final form and emerges from the Tiocal 
Legislative Council. 

Mr. Vidya Sagar Pandya : May I ask. Sir. how far the recom- 
mendation made at tlic time of the Reserve Bank Bill about rural cnjdit 
has progressed ? 

The Honourable Sir Henry Oraik : Would the Honourable Member 
mind repeating the question ? 

Mr. Vidya Sagar Pan4ya : There was a recommendation made 
about rural credit when the Reserve Bank Bill was under consideration, 
and the Government had promised to take some steps in the matter. I 
would like to know what steps have been taken in that matter, beeanso 
that will go a great deal to solve the question of interest as well as the 
question of land mortgage banks. 

The Honourable Sir Henry Craik : I think that question ought 
reallv to be addressed to my Honourable colleaf2rue on my left, but I under- 
stand that the Reserve Bank Act does contain a section directing thal: 
the Bank shall set up a department to deal with rural credit, and steps 
are l^eing taken to carry out that direction of the Act. 

Mr. Vidya Sagar Pandya : I want to Icnow what progress has been 
made in that direction ? 

The Honourable Sir James Grigg : That does not arise out of Ihe 
present question. If the Honourable Member puts dowm a question. I 
will be able to give an answer. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad : With reference to the question put by Mr. 
Scott, mav I ask whether the Government of India are aware that the 
Gen tu’i'.ment of the t^nited Provinces have made a great mess of this 
aueslion of rural indebtedness with the result that they have annoyed the 
landlords of the United Provinces • 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty) : Bhai 
Parma Nand. 

Bhai Parma Nand : Is it a fact that the Indebtedness Belief Bill 
was before the lli ited Provinces Legislative Council and that certain 
important changes were made in it ? Those changes required the sanc- 
tion of His Excellency the Viceroy, and, therefore, the Bill has been sent 
to His Excellency the Viceroy for his sanction, Will the Honourable 
Member give us information on that point f 

The Honourable Sir Henry Oraik : My impression is that one Bill 
that emerged from the United Provinces Legislative Council was submitted 
to His Excellency the Governor for his sanction and that ^he referred it 
back to the Council suggesting that certain amendments should be made. 
I am only speaking what I have read in the newspapers. Th?it is my 
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bxq^t&^oh.: I dp not think the le^Matibn has advanced beyond Jhat at 
prbseixt. Bttt 1 speak subject to correction. : I have been out of India 
for the last three moiiths, and I have not closely followed what has been 
going on in the United Provinces. 

Dr, Ziauddin Ahmad : With reference to the reply just given by 
the Honourable Member, is it a fact that this Bill, which was really 
stopped by the Governor, ivas a Government Bill and it was really based 
on the report of a Committee and was drafted with the approval of the 
* Executive Council and passed by the Legislature, and then it was stopped 
altogether ? 

Mr, President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty) : Is the 
Honourable Member giving information or is he asking for it i 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad : T am asking a question bv saying Is it a 
fad V’ 

The Honourable Sir Heniy Graik : The Honourable Member is 
himself in a much better position to answer that question. I have been 
out of India during the last three months, but my impression is that the 
Bill was certainly a Government Bill and that amendments were carried 
against the Government vote in the course of its passage through the 
legislative Council and these amendments His Excellency the Governor 
foimd himself unable to accept. So he referred the Bill back to tJie 
Council. I am speaking subject to correction as my knowledge is drawn 
entirely from what I have read in the newspapei's. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad : Is it a fact that the reasons for the with- 
holding of this Bill are in this question f 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty) : Mr. 
Bhuput Sing. 

Confiscated Funds not returned to the Congress. 

378. *Mr. Bhuput Sing : (a) Will Government be pleased to state 
Ihe total amount of confiscated funds in each Province which are not going 
to be returned to the Congress f 

(b) How is it proposed to utilise these confiscated funds t 

(c) Will these funds remain in the hands of the Central Oovemment 
or the Provincial Governments concerned f 

id) Do Government propose to divert the whole amount to the Vice- 
roy’s Earthquake Relief Fund for utilisation in the affected areas of 
Bihar ? 

(a) If noli why not f 

Ihe Honourable Sir Henry Graik : (u) By section 17E of the 
Indian Criminal Law Amendment Act, 1908, a Local Government was 
empowered, if it was satisfied that any monies, securities or credits were 
L265LAD B? ^ 
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b«inff used or were intended to be used for the piamosM of an iffiiawial 
association, to declare such monies, etc., forfeited to His Moje^. I nihat 
make it plmn that there is no question of the return of moneys so forfeited. 

I regret I have no information of the total amount so forfeited in the 
various provinces. 

(6) to (e). Forfeited moneys are credited to provincial revenues and 
merge in the provincial balances. 

Mr. Bhuput Sing : Will Government kindly inquire how much * 
moiie 3 ' has been confiscated in all the Provinces ? 

The Honourable Sir Henry Oraik : I regret I have no information 
on that point. 

Mr. Bhuput Sing : Will the Honourable Member kindly make an 
inquiry from the Local Governments ? 

The Honourable Sir Henry Oraik : If the Honourable Member 
Really thinks it worth while, I shall make inquiries. 

Mr. S. C. Mitra : Will Government please explain the principle 
why they make a diiferonce between the confiscation of movable and 
immovable property ? 

The Honourable Sir Henry Oraik : The difference is made in the 
Act. There are two sections of the Act, one refers to money, credits and 
so on, and the other refers to immovable property. 

Mr. S. 0. Mitra : Is it not stated in the Statute that the immovable 
propert.v is also confiscated and that Government can get money out of 
those jiroperties by putting them into auction ? 

The Honourable Sir Henry Oraik : The Local Government can take 
possession of the immovable property, but it is not forfeited to His 
Mii^asty. That is the distinction. 

Mr. Bhuput Sing : May I know if the immovable property is some- 
times returned when tlicse societies are declared lawful 1. . 

The Honourable Mr Henry Oraik : Yes, that is correct. 

Mr. Bhuput ‘Sing : V/hy have not the Government returned back 
the movable property when these societies have been deelar^ lawful 1 

the Hoiidni^bld Sir Seufy Crafle : Because, ia the case of cash,^ 
securities, credits, and so on, the Statute says that they can be forfeited 
to His Majesty. In that case, there is no question of return. In the ease 
of the immovable property, that is to say, land or buildings, the Statute 
only allows the Local Government power to take possession Of tiett. If 
the ban oa the Association is removed, such imn^)vable properties are 
rtiarnad, inst not the movable properties which have been forfeited to 
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rlfir, BkiipHt fihf £.WiU .i)i« o{ Isto, 

'.itwial v€lav«niia«ats to ase tkia .monay fop .^e pep^ pjl tliiB 
people who are suffering either from floods or earthquake ? 

The Honourable Sir Henry Oraik : I said that the money merges in 
the general provincial balances, and whether it can be applied to such 
•purposes ns the Honourable Member suggests is really a question of 
fluancial propriety. 

Mr. Amar Nath Dutt : Will Government take steps to utilise that 
money for the relief of the new Finance Member ? (Laughter.; 

_ i' (No answer.) 


Liqhtino Aubanoements on the Lonowood Hoads, Simla. 

379. *Mr. Bhuput Sing : (a) Will Government be pleased to state 
whether they are aware that there are no lighting arrangements on Long- 
wood roads passing through cottages allotted to the Members of this 
House ? 

(ft) Are Government aware that there are such arrangements on the 
Cart Koad ! 

(e) Do Government propose to take any steps to remove the darkness? 
If not, why not f 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce : (w) No. Certain lights are pro- 
vided by the Central Public Works Department, and there are also lights 
provided by the Municipal Committee in the neighbourhood. 

(ft) Yes. 

(<’) T would suggest that the Honourable Member might refer the 
matter to the House Committee. Government will give careful consiclera- 
tioii to any suggestions made by the House Committee for the improvement 
of the lighting ari'angements at Longwood. 


Floods in Noath Bihab. 

380. *Mr. Hhuput Sing : (a) Will Government be pleased to state 
whether they have in their possession any additional information than that 
published in the newspapers regarding Ae serious floods in North Bihar f 

(ft) How many lives have so far been lost and what is the extent 
of the damages to property t 

(c) Can relief be given out of the Viceroy’s Earthquake Fund for 
.floods, and will local bodies be given anything out of the funds 
Wonted ^^r'aiid Orissa Government for earthquake relief t 

(4) Do Gov^emment propose to make a special separate grant to Um 
P rovincial Goveniment for flood relief 1 

^ftir^MAKRlSHNA MISSIOirk 
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h) Wliat Bt«M haye the Bihar Ctoyemmrat tafcata 'lo far to Jeliey* 
the distress arisiiig oat of floods and what preventiye nteasoree have been 
taken f 

Mr O. 8. Bajpai : I lay on the table copies of the Press com- 
muniques. issued by the Qoyernment of Bihar and Orissa, dated the 
18th, 19th and 26th July, and also a copy of the Government of Bihar 
and Orissa’s letter, dated the 30th July, 1934. It will be seen that there 
has been no loss of life or loss of cattle ; though some damage has been 
done to katcha houses, it is not very serious ; damage has also been done to * 
the crops, and it is estimated that five per cent, of the Bhadai crop has been 
damaged severely in Champaran, but that the damage to the paddy is less 
serious. In Muzaffarpur, the extent of the damage cannot be estimated, 
as the water had only just shown signs of falling on the date of the report 
(July 28th). Necessary relief measures have been organised by the Local 
Government. 


The 18th July, 1934. 

Tile position regarding the floods in the Tirhiit Division, as ascertained up to 
the night of the 17th July, 1934, is as follows : 

An aeroplane was obtained by the Local Government for the purpose of ascertain- 
ing the exact position. Mr. J. E. Scott, Commissioner of the Tirhut Division, flew 
over the v/hole of the affected tract and landed at Motihari. There has been an 
abnormal flood on the Sikrana and Burh Gandak rivers, which came down with more 
than the usual acceleration. This flood has caused a shallow sea to form fro.m Motihari 
to Muzaffarpur but the water is extremely shallow and is not likely to cause any 
danger. Though numerous villages are surrounded by water, little damage appears 
to have been done to the house or to the inhabitants or their cattle. There is very 
little flooding in the Dhaka direction. The flooding on the river Bagmati has never 
been abnormal and gives no cause for alarm. North of Muzaffarpur eight or nine 
low lying villages have been washed out by the waters of the Bagmati banking up 
against the flood in the Bur Gandak. The inhabitants of these villages have been 
rescued. 

i __ 


The 19th July, 1934. 

Heavy rain at Motihari and in the hills to the north has led to flooding in the 
basin of the Sikrana (Burh-Gandak) river. The flood is now receding at Sugauli 
and is making its way towards Muzaffarpur. There is no reason for anxiety and the 
flood, is not expected to be abnormal. The Bagmati river is low. The Commissioner 
of Tirhut flew over the affected area on Tuesday last. The villages likely to be 
affected by the flood have been warned and all precautions have been taken. 


The Seth July, 1934. 

Up to the morning of the 23rd of July, the position with regard to the floods in 
North Bihar was as follows : 

In Champaran the floods started to fall on the afternoon of the 17th. By the 
IWh the wftter had fallen considerably in the area round Motihari and to the west 
of ttat town. As the water passed down from the north west of the district, them 
heavy:, flooding round Madhubanl from midnight of the 17th, In this area ik 
few village sites went completely under water , and a certain number of houses havo 
collapsed. 
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The iloo^ rescue arrangementa whic^ had been organized by the Collector worked 
well Bu^eient. boats were, avaiteble and the inhabitants of submerged villages were 
rescued proDiptly and given food and clothing. By the 22nd the necessity for active 
relief work had ceased everywhere in Ohamparan except at iMadhubani. The informa- 
tion received is to the effect that no lives, either of numan beings or of cattle, were 
lost and that about two annas damage was done to transplanted rice in the worst 
affected areas. A certain amount of damage has also been done to the bhadoi crop. 

In Miizaffarpur nothing serious occurred in the Hajipur Sub-division, though the 
Gandak river rose very high. There was flooding in the north east of the SItamarhi 
Bub-divipion, where the water had fallen by one foot by the 22nd. The brunt of the 
^oods fell on the country to the north of Muzaffarpur in the Sadr Sub-division. The 
flrst cloven miles of the Muzaffarpur-Sitamarhi Road were breached or went under 
wHiCr in numerous places and villages along the line of the road were heavily inundated 
in ;Minapur, Sakra, Katra, and Muzaffarpur thaiias. Here again the special flood 
rescue system worked well. Relief parties went out promptly in boats with money, 
food and fodder and a large number of refugees have been brought in to ^luzaffarpur 
and given shelter in the Damuehak colony. 

The general position is that the danger is over for the present in (Miamparan, 
north and west Sitamarhi, Darbhanga and Saran. There should be no more trouble 
in the portion of the Sadr Sub-division of Muzaffarpur, west of the Sitamarhi R(md 
except damage to houses and crops from prolonged immersion. East of this line 
towards Pusa and Samastipur it is not yet possible to gauge the position as the flood 
water is now passing in that direction. The bund which protects SamaHtipiir town 
has been strengthened. 

In anticipation of floods, elaborate arrangements were made at the instance of 
Government to provide boats in unusually large numbers to organise rescue centres 
and to provide for refugees. The necessity for this organisation has been amply 
justifled. This was the flrst occasion on which it was tested, and it is satisfactory to 
And that the organisation has worked efficiently. Without it, the damage caused b” 
the flood ^v'ould have been far more serious. ... 


Copy of a letter No, dated the SOth July, 1984, from the Government of 

Bihar and Ori^tsa, to the Government of India, Home Department. 

In reply to your telegram No. D.|8312 of the 27th July, 1934, and in contiuuatioiL 
of my telegram of the same date, I am directed to give the following additional 
information about the floods in the Champaran and Muzaffarpur districts — 

(а) Loss of human life reported nil. 

(б) Loss of cattle reported nil. 

(c) Damage to property : — Some damage to property has resulted from the 
entry of flood water into village-sites and the consequent crumbling of 
walls and damage to Icatcha houses. The extent of the damage thus caused 
cannot yet be estimated, but it is not very serious. With regard to erops, 
damage was done to the hhadai crop in the flooded area of Chnniparaa 
district, where considerable areas were under water, and it is estimated 
that 5 per cent, of the hhadai crop in that district has been severely 
damaged. The damage to the paddy is less serious. No estimate of the 
damage done to crops in Muzaffarpur can yet be given, as the water 
is draining off very slowly from the central parts of the district. 

(d) With regard to the measures taken by Government in readiness for the 
floods, the construction of a large fleet of boats had been in progress 
lor several months and the boats were distributed before the onset of 
the rains at places where they were likely to be required. Shelters for 
refngees were constructed after the earthquake, and these were pur- 
posety made in greater numbers than were certainly required then, se 
that there would be room in case of necessity for flood- refugees. Money 
was plgced at the disposal of the Commissioner and Collectors from 
Famine Relief Funds and arrangements were made by the local officer? 
and officers of the District Board to meet any situation eaused by floods. 
The local Government arranged for an aeroplane to be available at veiy 
short notice, wherever required. 
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(e) As aii-reconnaiBsaace of the flooded area was made at an early sj^e by 
the Oommiflsioxier of Tirhut, Mr. Scott, and valuable infonnatldii was 
thus obtained. The boats have proved valuable in Moving many hundreds 
of people from flooded sites to higher ground. The Public Works De- 
partment and district board authorities made special arrau,^ittents, to 
watch and strengthen and if necessary raise embankments, and the efforts 
of those engaged in this work prevented much more senous damage in 
several places, — ^particularly in Muzaffarpur town itself. Visits were 
made by officers deputed for the purpose to the badly-affected areas, 
by boat in many oases, and food was distributed where necessary. 
Arrangements were made for shelter for refugees on high ground, and 
in Muzaffarpur town the shelters already constructed proved ext rein ely 
useful. Copies of three press communiques issued on the 18th July, 10th 
July, 1934, and 26th J'uly, 1934, are enclosed. The latest news on the 
28th morning is that the rivers which had begun to rise again arc falling 
and the flood is abating. 


Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh : May 1 ask, Sir, what assistance the Govern- 
ment of India have given or propose to give to the Bihar Government 
in order to cope with this situation that is arising out of the floods ? 

Mr. 6. S. Bajpai : The Government of India have not been ap- 
proached by the Government of Bihar for any assistance presumably 
because they consider that the resources which have already been 
placed at their disposal by the Government of India and from the 
Viceroy’s Relief Fund are adequate. 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh : May I know if the assistance from the 
Viceroy’s Relief Fund could be given to cope with the flood situa- 
tion ? 

Mr. G. S. Bajpai ; I have a recollection of reading in the Press the 
other day that Rs. 50,000 have been allotted from that Fund for flood 
relief. 

Mr. K. 0. Neogy : Are not Government making a serious attempt 
to cheapen corrugated iron sheets in the interests of the distressed 
agriculturists ? I am simply reminding the Government of it and 
they can take credit for it. 

fib. E. Studd : Are Government taking steps to see that in the re- 
building of devastated towns, provision will be made for an improved 
lay-out and the abolition of the old slum areas ? Or is it Government’s 
intention to allow the slums to be re-built ? 

Mr. G. S. Bajpai ; I should have thought that the Relief Commis- 
sioner would certainly take the elementary precaution which the Honour- 
able Member has mentioned when he considers proposals for re-con- 
strnction. 

Mr. E. Studd : Will the Government of India be prepared to sup- 
port the i^roposals of the Local Government for an improved re-construc- 
tion. 

Mr. 0. 8. Bajpai : The Government of India, as far as I know^ 
have received no proposals from the Government, of Bihar for im- 
j^oved re construction of the slums, because that appears to be a ques- 
tiqp which IS perfectly within the competence of the Local Govern- 
ment. But my Honourable friend’s suggestion,, if. he so wishes, can be 
passed on to the Government of Bihar. 
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. Dbclabation of a Holiday fob Chaitra Sudi Tryodaahi. 

J381. *1&. Bhupi^ : (a) Will Government be pleased to state 
ivlis^her they are eiware that Chaitra Svdi Tryodashi, that is, the thirteenth 
day of New Moon in Chait, is the anniversary date of birth of Mahabir^ 
the last TiHhankar of. Jains, which is observed throughout India by all 
sects of Jains ? 

^ (h) Po Government propose to declare it as a public holiday under 
the Negotiable Instruments Act f If not, why not f 

The Honourable Sir Henry Craik : (a) Yes. 

(h) Section 25 of the Negotiable Instruments Act, 18S1, vests the 
power to declare any day to be a public holiday in the Local Govern- 
ment and not in the Government of India. The matter is, therefore, 
one for Local Governments. 


■ Biochemical Work in the Indian Lac Research Institute. 

382. *Mr. E. 0. Neogy : Is it a fact that there is very little 
biochemical work on the programme of the Indian Lac Research Insti- 
tute at present Y If so, do Government propose to consider the abolition 
of tlie post of the biochemist, or at least recruiting one on a smaller pay 
suitable for the needs of the situation f 

Mr. O. S. Bajpai : Biochemical work has been temporarily curtail- 
ed to some extent in order to enable greater attention to be given to 
problems of lac manufacture and utilisation. The question is j)rimarily 
one for the Indian Lac Cess Committee. 


Biochemical Work in the Indian Lac Research Institute. 

383. *Mr. K. 0. Neo^ : (a) Is it a fact that the Biochemist of the 
Indian Lae Research Institute has not carried out any research work in the 
laboratory for the last 11 years ? If she has, in Avhich publications tiave 
tl.e results been brought out ? 

(h) What are the research publications on lac by the Biochemist ? 

(c) Is it a fact that the Biochemist was only a bacteriologist at Coim- 
batore and Kasiauli, previous to her a])pointment in the Indian Lac Re- 
search Institute, and, tliat, she had no previous experience of plant bioche- 
mistry or chemistry of lac, which was the qualification required accord- 
ing to the terms of the advertisement f 

Mr. Q. 8. Bajpai : (a) and (b). No. A list of her publications since 
she joined the Institute, including publications on lac reseaich, will be 
found in the statement which I lay on the table. 

(c) No. Before appointment to the Lac Research Institute she 
had held three appointments as Biochemist at different times, and had 
specialised in Biochemical technique at the Lister Institute. 
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Hfc. K. 0. Neogy : Will it not 6e more correct t(>' say ^hat ’ th4i# 
so-called rraearcfaes were not based upon lajjibrai^ji^ work tOidtflr* 
taken by this lady, bat they embodied the results of o^irtoin field irt)S8r« 
vations which are quite different from laboratory resetttch ^ork;f 

Mr. O. 8. Bajpai : I have not perused myself these pubMcations of 
the lady, and I am, therefore, not in a position either to affirm or 
contradict what my Honourable friend has said. 

iWr K. 0. Neogy : May I draw my Honourable friend’s attentiou 
to the fact that I wanted information with regard to research work in. 
the laboratory for the last 11 years ? Do I take it that the reply to 
part (6) which the Honourable Member has given refers to work 
specifically carried out in the laboratory f 

Mr G. S. Bajpai : My Honourable friend’s question, part (b), reads 
“ What are the research publications on lac by the Biochemist ? ”. 
There is no specific mention here about research work in the labora- 
tory. 

Mr. K. C. Neogy : I am referring to part (a) in which I want 
information about research work carried on by this lady in the labo- 
ratory for the last 11 years. 

lb. G. 8. Bajpai : This lady has brought out 12 publications since 
joining the Institute. I exj)ect that her publications regarding “ Notes 
on the use of Schleichera trijuga (Kusum) in lac cultivation, and the 
establishment of Aleurites Fordii (Tung Oil) ” — ^that these involve! 
investigation in the laboratory, but I would not like to express any 
definite opinion on the subject. 

Mr. K. C. Neogy ; I am glad that my Honourable friend makes a 
reservation. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad : My Honourable friend has not studied 
Biochemistry and so he cannot pronounce any opinion on the subject. 

Sir. a. S. Bajpai : 1 did not know that my Honourable friend, 
apart from having studied astronomy, had acquired first hand knowledge 
of Biochemistry as well. 

Mr. K. C. Neogy : Do I take it that this lady had previous expe- 
rience in plant Biochemistry or Chemistry of lac before she was ap- 
pointed ? 

Mr. O. S. Bajpai ; As I have already explained to my Honourable 
friend, she had received training in general Biochemical technique, 
and I doubt very much whether, at the time when the appointment 
was made, it would have been possible to secure somebody with first 
hand knowledge of lac Biochemistry. 

Mr. K. 0. Neogy : That is what I wanted to know. 

Mr. B. Dae : What control does the Department of the Imperial 
Agricultural Research Council exercise on this sO'CaUbd Biochemist 
expert and on the work that she is actually doing on the research side T 

Bfr. 0. S. Bajpai : It is not the function of the Department of the 
Imperial AgrmuH^al Research Council to exercise supervision over 
the work of the Director, especially in its technical aspects. The Yice- 
Cliairman of the Imperial Agricultural Research Council is the Chair- 
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of tile Indian Lac Cess Committee, and I dare say as sueh fie dis- 
charges such' duties as he considers proper and appropriate. 

Ifr. B. Das : Did not the Honourable Member, in reply to a ques- 
tion, of mine, the. other day,, say that the Indian Lac Cess Committee, 
does not contain any experts, rather they consisted of laymen. If so, 
how do the Committee exercise any control over the researches of this 
lady f 

Mr. O. 8. Bsjpai : I did 'hot say in reply to my Honourable friend 
that the Indian Lae Cess Committee contained no experts. What I told 
him was that the Indian Lae Cess Committee had a number of experts, but 
only one Chemist. 

lAr. K. 0. Neogy : Has it struck my Honourable friend that during 
the last 11 years the total contribution to research made by this lady is 
represented by two or three papers only and that in other branches there 
are as many as twenty under each f 

BLr. O. S. Bajpai : Looking at the papers which I have before me 
here, her contribution in the form of written work since she joined 
the Institute is represented by twelve papers published. 

Mr. K. C. Neogy : All relating to Biochemistry of lac ? 

Mr. O. 8. Bajpai : Whether they all relate to lac or whether they 
all relate to Biochemistry, I cannot say. 

Mr. B. Das : Have those papers received any commendation from 
the sub-committee of the Lac Research Institute in England or America ? 

Mr. O. 8. Bajpai : If my Honourable friend means to ask me 
whether she has received the Nobel Prize for these investigations, 
I should say, no ; I have not noticed that. But what measure of notice 
her work has received in the transactions of chemical and other societies 
in England and America, I could not say, because T am not a student of 
these. 

Mr. 8. 0. Mitra : Will the Honourable Member name anybody in 
the Lac Research Institute who is in a position to judge the work of this 
lady in the research work of Biochemistry ? 

Mr. O. 8. Bajpai ; Well, I should not say that there was anybody 
on the Committee who was a Biochemist. 

Mr. 8. 0. Mitra ; Then, who is in a position to judge her work ? 
There are other experts, and I should like to know if there is anybody 
on that Committee who is in a position to judge the work of this depart- 
ment in Biochemistry of Lac Research ? 

Mr. O. 8. Bajpai : The experts on the Committee are the Imperial 
Entomologists, and there is, I think, the Inspector General of Forests, who 
I presume, has a certain working knowledge of Chemistry, but quite 
frankly I do not think that anybody on the Committee, as it is consti- 
tuted at the present moment, is a Biochemist in addition to the Director 
herself. 

Mr. K. 0. Neogy : Then, how is the Honourable Member going to 
satisfy himself that a fraud is not being actually carried on in the name 
of research unless he makes some reference to an independent autho- 
rity 1 

Xi265LAD 0 
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• Ifr. O. 8. Bajpai : I think the word “ frond itf perhaps too strooi^ 
and, in my opinion, it is language which my Honourable h^iend cannot 
justify at all. : ,3 

Iffir. K. 0. Neogy : I did not characterise her research as fraud. 
What I meant was that supposing that fraud is committed in the name 
of research, how is the Honourable Member going to satisfy himself 
about it 1 

Mr d. S. Bajpai : That is a hypothetical question whether, if fraud 
were being committed, how Government will deal with this matter. Btit 
I think there is some substance in the underlying suggestion of my 
Honourable friend, namely, that there ought to be an expert body 
which should, from time to time, review the scientific work which is 
being done at the Institute, and that particular aspect of the matter 
will undoubtedly receive consideration. 

Mr. S. 0. Mitro : Is it a fact that the First Assistant in this depart- 
ment of Biochemistry has gone to England to specialise in applied 
Chemistry ? 

Mr. Q. S. Bajpai : I want notice. I cannot say off-hand whether 
the First Assistant has gone. I know that there Research OfScers have 
been deputed by the Lac Researchers to carry on research work in 
England. 

Mr. K. 0. Neogy : Is it also a fact that several Assistants, who used 
to be engaged in Biochemical work, have for some time switched their 
activities over to other departments, and does not all this show that 
there is little Biochemical work carried on in the Institute 1 

Mr. G. 8. Bajpai : I think last year I answered a question asked by 
my Honourable friend in regard to the general activities of the Institute, 
and then I said that emphasis on the work has changed by reason of the 
altered requirements of the industry in England. It is quite possible 
that for that reason those, who were engaged upon Biochemical work 
before, are doing chemical work proper, which does not mean that their 
services are no longer required. It must be appreciated that the 
Biochemist is also the Director of the Institute, in other words, apart 
from doing Biochemical work she is supervising the research work of the 
Institute generally, 

Mr. S. C. Mitra ; May I take it that at the time of the renewal of 
this contract of Biochemist, Government will take into consideration 
whether some other officer could take over the research in Biochemical 
works and general supervision as well f 

Hr. a. S. Bajpai : I answered that question last year. I said 
that, at the time of the renewal of the contract, the general question 
of the desirability of continuing the particular kind of work will be 
taken into consideration. 

Mr. Gaya Pras^ 8ingh : Is it a fact that, in the last meeting of 
the Lac Cess Committee, they actually made a recommendation that the 
terms of this lady’s contract may be extended ? 

Mr. G. 8. Bajpai : That is perfectly true, but my Honourable friend 
is also aware of the fact that Government have passed no orders on that 
recommendation. 
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Ifc. Oaya Pramd Singh : And that sha herWf, being a member of 
that Coramittae, voted in favour of her gervice being- ext t ' 

Mr. O. 8. Bajpai : I agree with my Honour able friend that she is 
a^ member of that Committee, but as to the actual voting oif^hat occa* 
sion, I am afraid, I have no knowledge. 

Bb, Vidya Sagar Pai^jra : Do not Government expect the Mmbera 
on this side to be more chivalrous to that lady, when she is the only lady 
in that department ?. 

• Mk. O. 8. Bajpai : I hope my Honourable friend 's appeal to chivalry 
will not fall on deaf ears. 

EtTBOPEAN OfFICEBS ON CONTBACT AT THE INDIAN LaC ReSEABCH InSTITUTB. 

384. *Mr. K. 0. Neogy : (a) Will Government please lay on the 
table a statement giving the following information regarding the Euro- 
pean officers on contract at the Indian Lac Research Institute : 

(i) their academic qualifications at the time of recruitment, 

(it) their research experience on lac, 

(ttt) the posts held by them, salaries received, and research pub- 
lications before joining the Institute, and 

(tv) a list of their individual publications since joining the Insti- 
tute t 

(i) Is it a fact that their posts were not advertised in India 9 

(e) Will Government please place on the table a list of the Indian 
candidates with their qualifications who applied for these posts ? 

(J) Is it a fact that the posts were advertised only in England and 
the Lac Association was determined to appoint only Europeans f 

(e) Do Govenunent now propose to advertise these posts in India 
and replace the officers on contract with better qualified Indians, if 
available, and give these European officers notice of termination of ser- 
vices witliin the provisions of the contract ? 

Mr. O. 8. Bajpai ; (a) Attention of the Honourable Member is 
invited to the statement whicli I have laid on the table. 

(6) and (d). These appointments were originally made by the Indian 
Lac A^ociation for research. The post of Biochemist was advertised in 
India but not that of the Phy.sical Chemist or Entomologist. 

(c) I regret that I cannot comply with the Honourable Member’s 
request as it is not the practice of Government to reveal the names of un- 
successful candidates for employment. 

(c) Attention is invited to the reply given to the Honourable Member's 
starred question No. 5 on the 16th of last month. 

Ifr. K. 0. Neogy : Has the Honourable Member tried to find out 
why some of these appointments were not advertised at all in India ! 

Mr. O. 8. Bajpai : The fact of the matter is that, at the time these 
appointments were made, Government had no control over the activities 
of this Institute. 

L8«3Lad ca . 
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Hr. Qaya Prasad ffingh : Who had the cpiitrol t 

Mr o. Bajpai : The Indian Lao Cess Association as it was called 
at the time, I think. ,i 

Mr. Gaya Prasad : Was not this Indian Lac Cess Association 
created as a result of legislation which was passed by this House f 

Mr. G. 8. Bajpai : That is perfectly true ; but my Honourable 
friend ought to draw a distinction between legislation which was passed in 
1923 and the legislation which was passed in 1930. It was legislation 
which was passed in 1930 which gave to the Governor General in Council, 
the authority or the power to give approval to certain appointments carry- 
ing salaries of more than Rs. 500 a month which are made by the Com- 
mittee. 


CoNTBACT Service at the Indian Lac Research Institute. 

385. '‘‘Mr. K. 0. Meogy : (a) Has the attention of Government been 
drawn to the article in the Searchlight, Patna, dated the 22nd June, 1934, 
revealing the conditions of contract service at the Indian Lac Research 
Institute f 

(b) What is the policy followed by the Lac Cess Committee in the 
matter of renewal of contracts ? Is the work of the ofBicers subjected to 
any scrutiny by scientific experts t 

Mr. O. 8. Bajpai : (a) Yes. 

(b) In so far as there can be a general policy in regard to technical 
appointments of this character, it must be to renew the contract of service 
of an employee if his services have been satisfactoiy and his technical skill 
and experience are needed for a further period. None of the renewed 
contracts of research workers has yet expired. If the Honourable Member 
has in mind outside scrutiny, the answer to the second part of the question 
is in the negative. 

Judging op Work in the Indian Lac Research Institute. 

386. ^Mr. K. G. Neo^ : Is there a single non-official Biochemist, 
Physical Chemist or Applied Chemist on the Lac Cess Committee to judge 
the value of the research work done by the Institute Biochemist and Fhysi- 
eo-ehemist or coordinate the work in England and America on the utilisa- 
tion of lac in industries f 

Mr. 0. 8. Bajpai : The present Committee includes one Applied 
(.Ihemist, but no unofficial Physical Chemist or Biochemist. 

Mr. K. 0. Neogy : Does it not come to this that it is these expert 
officers themselves who have to decide whether their contracts should be 
renewed or not f 

Mr. 0. 8. Bajpai : No, Sir, that is not so. The decision with regard 
to the renewal of contracts is that of the Committee in which only one of 
these officers, namely, the Director, is included. 

Bfr. K. 0. Neogy : But, so far as the work carried on by those ex- 
perts is concerned, am I not right in assuming that the judgment passed by 
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these officers themselves is taken as the basis for the decision of this Com- 
mittee t 

Mr, O. S. Bajpai : I have already, in answer to a supplementary 
question asked on an earlier question, said that the question whether there 
should be an expert organisation in order to advise the Committee in regard 
to the nature of the work that is d.one by these people is being examined. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad : Is there any technical expert to whom these 
^technical men like biochemists, etc., are responsible for their work, or do 
they judge for themselves whether the work done is satisfactory and thus 
decide their own cases ? 

Mr. O. 8. Bajpai : I have already answered that question, that 
apart from this one Applied Chemist on the Committee there is no one 
either on the Committee or associated with the Committee in order to express 
an opinion upon the work which is being done by these officers. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad : May I know whether this thing has proved 
to be a success in this case, that persons are responsible to themselves, and 
there is no one to judge whether the work done is good or not ? 

Mr. O. 8. Bajpai : That, Sir, is asking for an expression of opinion, 
but I have already answered the point involved in an earlier question. 

Contractors for Kaisino Coal prom State Railway Mines. 

387. *Mr. Amar Nath Dutt : (a) Is it a fact that experienced 
mining men are ordinarily appointed as contractors for raising coal from 
State Railway mines ? 

(b) Are minors, without mining experience, employed as contractors 
in the Railway mines and did the Chief Mining Engineer recommend to 
the Board any minor 9 If so, will Government be pleased to state the reasons 
for such appointment of a minor and the recommendation by the Chief 
Mining Engineer 9 

(c) Is it a fact that three of the big quarries of Kargali Colliery have 
been given to the lowest tenderer, who is a minor boy named Nagendra 
Prasad Singh, aged about 12 or 14 years only, and is the son of the late 
Contractor, Babu Item Bilash Singh 9 

(d) Is it a fact that this minor Contractor has been asked to start 
work before signing the agreement 9 If so, why 9 

Mr. P. R. Ran : (a) Yes, 

(6) and (c). A tender in the name of Rambilas Nageshwar has been 
accepted for removing overburden and quarrying at Kargali Colliery. 
Government understand that this was a joint tender of Rambilas Singh, the 
existing Contractor, who has plenty of experience and his son. 

(d) The Contractor will not start work before signing the agreement. 

Savinq from Collieries on Coal Raising. 

388. *Mr. Amar Nath Dutt ; Will Government be pleased to state 
the saving that can be made from the collieries on coal raising and over- 
burden clearing, per month and per annum, and whether any arrange- 
ment have been made to effect a saving 9 

Mr, P. R. Rau : I lay a statement on the table showing the old rates 
and the*; new rates introduced on the 1st August, 1934. 
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Frotechok from fi^rRiKis and Ibots of certain Collieries. 

389. •Mr. Amar Nath Dutt : Ilavc Government adopted any 
nieasui'es to help the new contractors of the Bokharo, Karali, and Swang 
Collieries to protect them from strikes and riots ? If not, why not ? 
Are Government aware whether these strikes and riots are being fomented 
by disappointed contractors ? 

Mr. P. R. Rail : In consultation with the Local Government, the 
Government of India have arranged for repatriation, where necessary of 
labour by grant of free passes by railways. The new contractors have also 
been assisted in taking over the labour of err-contractors as far as practic- 
able. 

As regards the second part of the question, Government have no in- 
formation. They have, however, forwarded a copy of the question to the 
local civil and railway authorities for their information. 

Departmental Management of the Giridih Coal Mine. 

390. •Mr. Amar Nath Dntt : (a) Do Government propose to work 
the Giridih Coal Mine departmentally ? If not, why not ? 

(6) Are these mines gaseous and dangerous, and is efficient depart- 
mental management available near at hand f 

Mr. P. R. Ran : (a) The Giridih Coal Mine has recently been 
organised on a departmental basis. 

(&) Government are informed that these mines are non-gaseous, and 
in the opinion of the experts employed by the Railway Administration, 
efficient departmental supervision is available. 

Application op the New Scales op Pay and op the New Leave Rules. 

391. *Mr. S. Q. Jog : Will Government please state whether they 
have issued orders to the effect that the new scales of pay Jind the 
new leave rules shall not be made applicable to Government servants in 
service, (permanent or otherwise), on or before the 15th July, 1931 and 
who were not warned at the time of their appointment regarding the 
same and whose services have been continuous from that date f 

The Honourable Sir James Grigg : Under the Revised Rates of Pay 
Rules and the Revised Leave Rules, 1933, published in the Gazette of India 
of the 23rd September, 1933, and, 16th December, 1933, respectively, per- 
eons who were in Government service on or before the 15th of July, 1931, 
and, whose serviees have been continuous from that date, will not be 
governed by the new scales of pay and the new leave rules. The same 
applies to persons on probation on the 15th of July, 1931, who were 
subsequently confirmed in their service or post and who were not specifically 
warned to the contrary at the time of their appointment on probation. 
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COMMISSION FOB EXCHANGE OF CoiNS IN BOMBAY. . 


392. *Sardar Q. N. Miijiundar : (a) Will Qoveripient be pleased 
to state whether the merchants in Bombay are required to pay a lot o£ 
commission to the private ShrolFs and Marwaries to get thdr small coins 
exchanged ? Is it a fact that no tenders of less than Rs. 100 of each kind 
ai*(? accejited for exchange by the Bombay Currency Ojffice 1 

(h) Has the; minimum rate of Rs. 100 been fixed in all the Currency 
OflSces in India ? If not, why is this fixed in Bombay V 

(c) Do Government propose to issue now instructions to the Bombay 
Currency Officer to change the rate in order to save the merchants from 
paying high rate of connnission to the Marwaries and Shroff ? If not, 
why not ? 

The Honourable Sir James Grigg : With your permission, Sir, I shall 
answer questions Nos. 392, 393, 475 and 476 together ; 

The necessary information is being collected and will be laid on the 
table in due course. 

Issue op Copper Coins prom the Bombay Currency Opfioe. 

t393. ^Sardar 0. N. Mujumdar : (a) Will Government be pleased 
•to state whether it is a fact that no copper coins are issued by the Bombay 
Currency Office except in multiples of Rs. 50 ? 

(6) Have the public to go to the Imperial Bank of India if they 
require copper coins for less than Rs. 50 ? 

(c) Is the above practice followed in all the Currency Offices in 
India 1 

(d) Is it not possible for the Bombay Currency Office to issue copper 
coins for less than Rs. 50 to avoid the great inconvenience caused to the 
public ? 

394. ’^Sardar 6. N. Mujumdar : (a) Will Government be pleased 
to state if they are aware of the fact that great nuisance is caused to the 
third class passengers as most of the carriages, used on the Bombay 
Suburban Service of the Great Indian Peninsula Railway, leak during the 
mouHOon ? 

(&) Do Government propose to issue instructions to the Great Indian 
Peninsula Railway Administration to arrange to have all their third class 
carriages on the Suburban Service, painted every year, before the monsoon 
to avoid the nuisance of leakage during the monsoon f 

BEr. P. B. Bau : (a) Government are not aware that the facts are 
as stated. 

(b) A copy of this question and of the reply thereto is being sent to 
the Agent, Great Indian Peninsula Railway, for such action as may be 
necessary. 


t For answer to this question, see answer, to question . No. .302. , 
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Delay in the Deuvbry op Postcards, Envelopes, etc., addressed in 
Hindi in the Punjab. 

396. ^Bhai Parma Nand : (a) Is it a fact that post cards, envelopes, 
packets, etc., addressed in Hindi do not reach the addressees in the 
Punjab as soon as those addressed in Urdu ? If so, will Government be 
pleased to state whether postal employees in the Punjab are being re- 
quired to pass any departmental test in Hindi to remove this grievance 
of the Hindu minority of the Punjab f 

(h) If the reply to the latter part of (a) be in the aiVirmative, 
will Government be pleased to state when , the arrangements are expected 
to be complete in this respect ? 

The Honorable Sir Frank Noyce : Information, has been called for 
and a reply will be placed on the table of the House in due course. 

Legislation about the Purity op Drugs used by Medical Men 

IN India. 

397. ^'Bhai Parma Nand : Is it a fact that some time ago, an all- 
Jridia Committee was appointed to safe-guard the pui‘ity of drugs used 
by medical men in India t If so, will Government bo pleased to state 
when the findings of this Committee are to be carried into effect by means 
of suitable legislation on this subject ? 

Mr. O. 8. Bajpai : Yes. The Honourable Member is referred to the 
reply given to Mr. S. C. Mitra^s stalrred question No. 38, on the 23rd 
August, 1933. The views of all the Local Governments were not received 
until February, 1934, since when the nature and scope of the action to be 
laken on the numerous recommendations of the Committee have been 
under consideration. 

Indians employed as Political Agents or Residents op Indian States. 

898, ’i^Bhai Parma Nand : Will Government be pleased to state the 
numbers of Indians employed as political agents or residents of Indian 
States w’ithin their own jurisdictions during the last three years, 
respectively t 

Mr. H. A. P, Metcalfe : None. So far there has been no Indian ofiScer 
in the Political Department of requisite seniority and experience, except 
one who has been employed as Administrator of the Nabha State, since 
1932. 

Inconvenience pelt by Iluterate Intermediate Class Passengers in 

Mail Trains. 

399. *Bhai Fartna Nand : (a) Are Government aware that poor 
illiterate passengers who are us^ to travelling third class, have some- 
times to travel intermediate class by mail trains on account of the exigencies 
of their business t 


tTliis question .was withdrawn by the questioner. 
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(i) Are Oovemment also aware that th(^e passf^ugera find it very 
difficult to secure even seats in intermediate carriages by mail trains 1 

(e) Are Government prepared to issue definite instructions to Rail- 
way guards to see at every Junction station that these passengers are not 
being x^ut to any avoidable inconvenience t 

Mr. P. K. Ban : (a) and (b). It is possible that some passengers, 
who normally travel third class, have sometimes to travel in intermediate 
class, but Government are not aware that they are subject to any special 
difficulties when doing so. 

(c) Guards have instructions to give their best assistance to all pas- 
sengers entraining. 

Migration op Kabuli Unskilled Labourers to India. 

400. *Bhai Parma ITand : (a) Are Government prepared to enquire 
from various Local Governments whether it is a fact that tliere is a 
seasonal migration of Kabuli unskilled labourers to various parts Ojf 
India ? 

(b) If so, will Government be pleased to state whether it is a fact 
that this periodical increase of foreign labour affects the wages of indigenous 
unskilled labourers adversely ? 

Mr. H. A. F. Metcalfe : (a) It is a fact that a seasonal migration 
of Ghilzai tribesmen takes place annually into India This migration is 
a historical fact, and has become a well-established feature of the economy 
of Northern India, and Government see no reason to institute enquiries 
from Local Governments. 

(b) Such Afghan tribesmen as engage in labour in India mostly 
undertake, by long usage, heavy manual work, such as the excavation of 
channels and the building of mud walls, and Government have no reason 
to think that their employment affects the wages of indigenous labourers 
adversely. On the contrary, there is reason to believe, that their assist- 
ance is readily welcomed by villagers, who are believed frequently to defer 
construction of such works until their arrival. 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai : May I know if these Kabulis come and 
create disturbance in India t 

Mr. H. A. F. Metcalfe : That does not appear to me to arise out of 
the question, but so far as I know, they do very good and honest work. 

Mr. Amar Nath Dutt : Are Government aware that these Kabulis 
are a menace to the innocent Bengal villagers and that tliey often 
terrorise them and demand usurious rates of interest 1 

Mr. H. A. F. Metcalfe ! I think the Honourable Member is making 
a mistake. The Pathans who lend money to the Bengal villagers are 
quite distinct from Kabulis who come down to do heavy manual labour. 
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Indians bsobditbd as Soldiers or SAiLORflu 

401. *^Bhai Pctrma Nand : Will Qovernment of India be pleased to 
^tate tho nixmbei^ of Indians recruited in the various ranks of the Military 
and Marine Department, as soldiers or sailors, province by province and 
eominuiiity by community, i,e., Hindus, Muslims and Sikhs, during the last 
five years, respectively f 

Lient.-Oolonel A. F. B. Lumby : A statement containing the re- 
quired information as regards soldiers of the Indian Army is laid on the 
table. 

Similar information in respect of sailors of the Royal Indian Marine 
is being collected and will be laid on the table in due course. 
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Statement showing numbers of Indiau Soldiefs enrolled during the five 


Provinces. 

Ist April 1929 to Slat 
March 1930. 

1st April 1930' to 3l8t 
Iforoh 1931. 

Hindus. 

Sikhs. 

Musalmans. 

Total. 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Total. 

N. W. F. P. 

•• 

•• 

1,085 

1,085 

•• 

•• 

909 

909 

Punjab 

2,682 

3,385 

4,465 

10,432 

2,853 

3,266 

4,883 

11,002 

United Provinces . . 

1,215 

•• 

122 

1,337 

1,638 

•• 

96 

1,734 

Bombay Presidency and 



219 

1,297 

1,214 


165 

1,369 

Hyderabad (D). 









Madras 

481 

•• 

54 

536 

638 

•• 

41 

679 

Rajputana and C. I. 

840 

•• 

123 

963 

873 

•• 

214 

1,087 

Nepal 

1,727 

•• 

•• 

1,727 

2,564 

•• 

.. 

2,564 

Afghanistan 

•• 

•• 

132 

132 

•• 

•• 

133 

133 

Total .... 

7,923 

3,385 

■ 

17,fi08 

9,780 

3,266 

6,431 

19,477 
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Ifean etidtuf Month, 19S4, hy trovkteet and' hy CommwUfiM. 


iBt April, 1931 to 3l8t 
Haroh, 1^2. 

Isti 

kpril, 1932 to 3lBt 
March, 1933. 

l8t April, 1933 to 3l8t 

March, 1934. 

Hindus. 

Sikhs. 

Mnsalmans. 

Total. 

Hindus. 


1 

Total. 

Hindus. 

B 

Musalmans. 

Total. 

• • 

•• 

738 

738 

•• 

•• 

1,083 

1,083 

•• 

•• 

827 

827 

2,399 

3,104 

6,132 

10,636 

3,027 

2,765 

6,274 

11,066 

2,366 

2,676 

4,467 

9,608 

1,183 

•• 

160 

1,333 

1,407 

•• 

112 

1,619 

1,260 

•• 

150 

1,410 

947 

•• 

87 

1,034 

853 


60 

913 

686 


61 

747 

402 

•• 

79 

481 

296 

•• 

60 

365 

316 

•• 

64 

379 

663 

•• 

131 

794 

929 

•• 

128 

1,067 

727 

•• 

140 

867 

1,947 

•• 

•• 

1,947 

1,863 

•• 

•• 

1,863 

1,486 

•• 

•• 

1,486 

•• 

•• 

122 

122 

•• 

•• 

•• 

•• 

•• 


•• 

•• 

7.841 



17,084 

8,374 

2,766 

6,717 

17,856 

6,839 

2,676 

6,709 

16,223 
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Mr. S. 0. Mitra: May I take it tliat the raeent 
strictly followed in the recruitment of soldiers and marine officers aliM*t 

Lieut.-Oolonel A. F. B. iiHinby : I am afraid I do not quite nhd^ 
stand the question. 

Ifr. S. 0. Mitra : May 1 take it. that the Honourable Member knows 
that there has been an award about service for different commimities in 
India and do they apply to the recruitment of soldiers and marine ofBeeta 
also f 

Lieut-Colonel A. F. B. Lninby : That Besolution does not affect 
the Army at all. 

Mr. 8. G. BQtra : Why not t Will the Honourable Member please 
explain if there are any vested interests and other special interests in 
the recruitment of these officers t 

Lient.-Golonel A. F. B. Lumby : There is nothing communal about 
the recruitment of officers either for the Army or the Boyal Indian 
Marine. As regards the recruitment of other ranks, there is a certain 
class composition laid down for the Indian Army and that is followed. 
As regards recruitment to the Royal Indian Marine at the present time, 
this is carried out in the areas where the best recruits are obtainable. 

Mr. B. V. Jcdhav : Is it not a fact that all of them are Muslims t 

ISr. 8. G. Mitra : Is it because in the Army the Government care for 
efficiency and to keep up standards and not in the civil services t 

Lieut.-Golonel A. F, B. Ltunby : I am afraid I cannot answer that 
question, Sir. 

Bhai Farma Hand : Is this Army not an all-India service, and does 
not the Resolution of the Government apply to it f 

Lieut.-Golonel A. F. B. Lumby : If I remember rightly, the Resolu- 
tion definitely says that it does not refer to the military services : but 
only to the civil. 

Post Offioe Cash Certificates hot cashed ob beeewed after the Expibt 

OF Twelve Years. 

402. ^‘Bhai Parma Hand ; {a) Is it a fact that there are several 
postal cash certificates which have not been cashed even after the expiry 
of twelve years by their purchasers without any renewal ? 

(h) Are Government aware that this is due to the fact that some 
of these purchasers have died sudden deaths, without letting their heirs 
know anything about their having bought these postal eash certificates f 

(c) Does the money of these purchasers invested in these postal 
cash certificates lapse to Government without being claimed by their 
smwivors 1 

id) Is it a fact that this state of affairs can be easily mended if 
purchasers of postal cash certificates be made to declare, in their printed 
application forms, the names of their heirs to whom the money is to be 
paid by the postal authorities in case of their deaths ? 

(«) Will Government be pleased to state the number of postal cash 
certificates lying uncashed in Government Post Offices even after the 
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31st Mareb, l384, and the amount of n^^ 

thus unclaimed 1 

(/) Will. Ooveimment be pleased to state whether tb^ propose to 
issue suitable instructions to postal authorities to have the money of these 
postal cash certificates handed over to the survivors of the deceased pur- 
chasers through Magistrates or Tidisildars t 

The Honourable Sir James Origg : (a), (h) and (c). Post office 
cash certificates are kept by the purchasers in their own custody and 
are not kept in post offices. The information desired by the Honourable 
Member is not therefore available. 

(c) No, The money is payable to the heirs of deceased holders at 
any time, if they can establh^ their claim. 

(d) I would invite the attention of the Honourable Member to the 
reply given on the 7th of November, 1931, to part (c) of question No. 1252 
asked by Lala Hard Raj Swamp. 

(/) Government do not consider it necessary to alter the existing 
procedure. 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai : May I know from the Honourable Member 
if any notice is given to persons who hold these certificates before they 
lapse to Government 1 

The Honourable Sir Jamci Oxigg : If the Honourable Member will 
read my answer, he will see that they do not lapse to Government. The 
money is payable to the heixa of the deceased holders at any time, if 
they can establish their claim. 

SaXLUBB 09 lumaH iRStmANOB CoUPANIBS. 

403. Pmia Hand : (a) Will Government be pleased to state 
the nnmbm^ oi Tnittm insnranee companies which failed in India during 
the last ten years 1 

(h) Are €bvemment prepared to enquire from official an^ non-officiul 
experts how far defective legislation has been responsible for the failure 
of these companies f 

The Hommrable Sir Joseph Bhore : (a) Eleven Indian Life Assur- 
ance Companies went into liquidation during the period from 1924 to 
date, and one Indian company, transacting insurance business other 
than life assurance business, went into liquidation since the passing of 
the Indian Insurance Companies Act, 1928. 

(h) As the Government of India propose taking steps in the near 
future to consider the desirability of amending the existing insurance law 
in India^ they do not consider it necessary to institute separate enquiries 
in the matter. 

Gbant 09 Concessions to the Students of the Depbessed Classes in the 

Delhi Univeesity. 

404. *Uiai Parma Naad : Are Government aware that the Nagpur 
Dniversily has extended certain concessions to students of depressed classes 
on their admission to their various examinations f If so, will Government 
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be pleased to state whether the University of Delhi proposes to move. in. 
this direction ? 

Mr. O. 8. Bajpai : The answer to both parts of the question is in 
the affirmative. 

ItfEMBEBS OF DEPRESSED CLASSES EMPLOYED AS PeONS IN THE RAILWAY AND 

Posts AND Telegraphs Offices. 

405. *Bhai Parma Nand : (a) Will Government be pleased to state 
the number of members of depressed classes employed as peons (chaprasis) 
in Railway and Post and Telegraph ofSces, respectively, in various provinces 
of India on the 31st March, 1934 ? 

(h) If the number of the chaprasis belonging to depressed classes 
be small in proportion to the numerical strength of the community, will 
Government of India be pleased to state what steps they intend to take 
in this matter for the future ? 

Mr. P. R. Rau : (a) The information is not^ available and Govern- 
ment consider that its collection will involve an amount of time and 
labour which is unlikely to be justified by results. 

(&) The policy of Government on this question is laid down iu the 
Home Department Resolution of the 4th July, 1934, copies of which are 
available in tlie Library. 

Use by Members of the Depressed Classes of Platforms of Government- 

owned Wells. 

406. Parma Nand : (a) Will Government be pleased to state 
^vhether platfo^rms of Government owmed wells situated, on such public 
grounds as those of tehsils, courts, schools, hospitals, police stations, etc., are 
open, in actual practice, to the use of such depressed classes as Bhangis 
(aw^eepers) and Chamars (leather-workers) within the territories ad- 
ministered direct by the Central Government in case when these subjects 
of the Crown do not happen to be engaged in their professional work of 
scavenging or flaying dead bodies ? 

(h) If the reply to part (a) be in the negative, do Government 
propose to issue definite instructions in this connection to the officers in 
charge, and if so, are they prepared to take steps to ensure that their 
instructions are carried into effect by their subordinates ? 

The Honourable Sir Henry Craik : (a) and (*). The information 
asked by the Honourable Member in part (a) has been called for, and 
a reply to both parts of the question will be laid on the table of the 
House in due course. 


Evidence before the Tariff Board on the Protection of Steel. 

407. *Mr. B. Das : (a) Will Government be pleased to state if the 
evidences— both written and oral— before the Tariff Board on Steel Pro- 
tection will be available before this House takes up the discussion of the 
Steel Protection Bill ? 

(6) If the evidences cannot be published in time, will Government 
be pleased to place on the table the original copies of evidences for re- 
ference of Honourable Members t 
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The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore : (a) and (b). Spare copies of the 
evidence, as far as available, were placed in the Library of the Legisla- 
ture on the 31st July. A complete set will be available to members of 
the Select Committee, and all Honourable Members will also have access 
to that set, when the House takes up the consideration of the Select 
Committee’s Report on the Bill. 

Evidence before the Tariff Board. 

408. *Mr. B. Das : In view of the unusual delay in the matter of 
publication of evidences before the Tariff Board, do Government propose 
to direct the Tariff Board to secure four additional copies of all memo- 
randa and representations for use of the Members of this House ? 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore : The suggestion made by the 
Honourable Member will receive consideration in connection with future 
enquiries undertaken by the Tariff Board. 

Proposal for the Removal of the Pusa Agricultural Institute. 

0- 

409. *llr. Oaya Prasad Singh : (a) Has the attention of Govern- 
ment been drawn to the following remarks published in the editorial 
article in the Times of India, dated the 20th July, 1931, regarding the 
proposal for the removal of the Pusa Agricultural Institute ; 

In these days, when it is so difficult to get even the smallest sum for bene* 
fieial State activities, it is right and proper, that an estimated outlay of Hs. 36 
lakiis for the transfer of the Institute, should be very critically regarded. Esti- 
mates of cost, particularly when they are put up by those supporting a scheme, 
naturally tend to be conservative. It is an open question whether the sum o£ 
Rs. 36 lakhs would be the end of expenditure on the transfer suggested ” f 

(6) Has the attention of Government been drawn to the same edi- 
torial article, regarding the supposed inaccessibility of Pusa ; 

** Those of us who know our India would not regard such disabilities in too 
serious a light. They may sound rather tragic to people accustomed to fche 
accessibility of all corners of England, but in this country such difficulties of 
access can be taken almost as a matter of course not only in getting to Pusa, but 
in getting to many other parts ” ? 

(c) In the light of the above remarks, do Government propose to 
revise their proposal ? 

Mr. O. S. Bajpai : (a) and (fc). Yes. 

(c) Government have decided, after reconsideration, to adhere to 
their proposal. 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai : May I know from the Honourable Member 
if it is not a fact that before the earthquake, students took very little 
advantage of this Institute and very few students attended at Pusa, 
because it was not centrally situated ? 

Mr. 0. 8. Bajpai : That ia what I understand. 

Mr. Oaya Prasad : Is this Institute open for students to be 

admitted t It is only a Research Institute. 

Mr. a. B. B«}pai : No ; in addition to research work, they under- 
take post-graduate instruction. 

liSeSLAD a 
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Maulvi Muhammad Shafee DModi : Has there been any paucity of 
students at Pusa ? 

Mr. O. S. Bajpai : I do not quite know what my Honourable friend 
means by paucity of students : the number of students, as far as I know, 
has never been zero, but I gather that the Institute has not been quite 
so popular as it would have been if it had been more centrally situated. 

Maulvi Muhammad Shafee Daoodi : Does the Honourable Member 
mean that the required number of students was not available in any of 
these years f 

Mr. O. S. Bajpai : I do not quite know what my Honourable friend 
means by required It is not the case that the Institute requires a 
fixed number of students to go to the Institute. There are students who 
apply for admission to the Institute and naturally the number that 
apply, after consideration of their qualifications, are admitted. The 
point I was making was that because of the inaccessibility of Pusa, as 
many students were not applying as would have been the case other- 
wise : that opinion is based upon what I have been told by Directors 
ill the Provinces. 

Mr. Vidya Sagar Pandya : Is that also one of the reasons for re- 
moving the Institute from Pusa to Delhi ? 

Mr. 0. S. Bajpai : I think the reasons for removing the Institute 
from Pusa to the vicinity of Delhi have been stated in the memorandum 
presented to the Standing Finance Committee, a copy of w^hich I laid 
in the Library in reply to a question asked by my Honourable friend, 
Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh, some time this Session. 

Sir Abdur Rahim : Has this question been finally disposed of by 
the Government of India ? 

Mr. 6. S. Bajpai : I would invite the attention of my Honourable 
friend to what I said just now — ‘‘ Government have decided, after re- 
consideration, to adhere to their proposal 

Sir Abdur Rahim : Does it mean that they have made up their mind 
finally and decided the question ? 

Mr. 0. S. Bajpai : What it means is that, so far as they are con- 
cerned, they adhere to their proposal. 

Sir Abdur Rahim : Who else is concerned in the matter, may I 
know ? 

Mr. O. S. Bajpai : There were a series of questions asked sometime 
ago, I think, on the question as to whether the Assembly would have 
an opportunity of discTissing this matter or not. 

Sir Abdur Bahim : I want to know whether it will serve any pur- 
pose so far as the Government of India are concerned for this matter 
to be discussed in the Assembly. 

Hr. G. 8. Bajpai : Why not f 

Sir Abdur BaUim : That is why I wanted to know if the Govern- 
ment had finally decided the question. 

Bfc. O. S. Bajpai : What I have said in my reply to the question is : 

“ Govenunent have decided, after reconsideration, to adhere to their proposal.”^ 

The proposal is to transfer the Institute from Pusk to the neigh- 
bourhood of Delhi. That proposal is still Wore the Standing Finanbe 
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Committee. The Standing Finance Committee has not pronounced upon 
it. What the attitude of Government will be after the Standing 
Finance Committee and the Legislature have pronounced upon the sub- 
ject is a question upon which I cannot give any answer just now. 

Sir Abdur Bahiin : Then there is room for reconsideration ? 

Mr, O. S. Bajpai : There is certainly room for an expression of opinion 
by the Standing Finance Committee and the Legislature, and I do not 
rhink I need tell my Honourable friend that views expressed by the 
<?ommittee and the Legislature always receive the most careful consi- 
deration of the Government. 

Mr. S. 0. Mitra : Will Government please explain, in view of the 
fact that that question is going to be discussed in the Assembly very 
soon, why they reconsidered and decided to adhere to their old decision t 
Is it not an affront to the Assembly f 

Mr. G. S. Bajpai : I did not say that they have decided to adhere 
to their decision. The stage of decision is reached after the proposal 
which they have put before the Standing Finance Committee has been 
pronounced upon by the Standing Finance Committee. All that 1 said 
was that, after consideration of the passages in the newspapers, to which 
my Honourable friends have referred, and other criticisms. Government 
have decided to adhere to their proposals. 

Mr. S. 0. Mitra ; Then, we take it that Government will reconsider 
their former proposal before coming to a final decision. Then, what is 
the meaning of saying they will adhere to their proposal i 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty) : Govern- 
ment for the present stick to their proposal, but the decision on the 
subject may be reached after an expression of opinion by the Legisla- 
ture on the subject. 

Mr. S. 0. Mitra : What was the urgency in revising their decision 
and adhering to their proposal, knowing full well that the question 
would be raised in the Assembly in a day or two. 

Mr. G. S. Bajpai : My friend. Sir, it appears to me, has not apprer 
eiated the distinction between a proposal and a decision. I have said 
that we have decided to adhere to our proposal. (Laughter.) 

Sir Abdur Sahim : May I know if the approval of the Secretary of 
State was sought by the Government of India to their decision or to 
their proposal and that the Secretary of State has given his approval t 
If so, does not that settle the matter once for all ? 

Mr. G. 8. Bajpai : Sir, if my friend will look at the telegram, of 
which a copy was placed on the table of this House some time ago, he 
will find that the word used in the telegram to the Secretary of State 
is “ proposal 

Sjr Ab4]W E^bixn, : Proposal by the Secretary of State or by the 
Government of India f 

Mr. G. G* Bajpej : Naturally in the telegrami to the Secretary of 
State Xhfi liroposal will be the proposal of the Govemraent of India and 
Uot of Secretary of State. 

L2«5LA3> 02 
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Sir Abdur Eahim : And that after it is approved by the Secretary 
of State, it will not be jsubject to any revision by the Assembly or by 
the Government of India which is a subordinate Government f 

Mr. O. S. Bajpsd : It is not a question of a subordinate Oovernment. 
I think the constitutional position in regard to the rights of this House 
was fully gone into by the series of supplementary questions that were 
asked, I think, on the third day of this Assembly. 

Sir Abdur Rahim : Sir, there is a motion standing in my name with 
reference to this particular question. All that I am anxious to know 
is whether it is worth while either to the House or myself to discuss the 
matter if the Government have made up their minds already in the 
matter. That is all I want to know. 

Mr. 6. S. Bajpai : I have already stated, Sir, that the views or 
intentions of Government are undoubtedly subject to reconsideration 
in the light of the verdict of this House if this matter is discussed. 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad : Will Government be pleased to state 
whether Government will pass the proposition that the Pusa Institute be 
ti’ansferred from Pusa to Delhi ? 

Mr. G. S. Bajpai : I am afraid I could not follow the question. 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad : Will Government be pleased to state 
whether, in taking votes on this question, they will take the help of the 
ofBcial votes as well ? 

Mr. 0. S. Bajpai : That is a question really for the Leader of the 
House. 


UNSTARRED QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 

Allotment of Quarters to Non-Migratory Staff in New Delhi. 

29. Seth Liladhar Chaudhury : (a) Is it a fact that it is the 
practice to allot Government quarters in Delhi on the basis of the highest 
revenue to be derived ? If so, why is it that preference is given to the 
migratory (moving) staff of the Government of India, over the non- 
migratory staff ? Is it not a fact that the latter normally contribute 
a higher revenue ? 

(b) Is it a fact that those members of the migratory staff who are 
not provided with quarters in New Delhi during the winter season re- 
ceive a separation allowance ? Is it also a fact that the staff of certain 
offices {e.g., Army Headquarters), who do not get quarters in New Delhi} 
are given quarters in Old Delhi and paid a conveyance allowance to cover 
distance ? If so, why is it that similar treatment is not accorded to the 
non-migratory staff ? 

(c) Are Government prepared to take steps to ensure equal treatment 

to the non-migratory staff in the matter of an allowance, or, in the alter- 
native to provide quarters for the whole season to those who are yearly 
residents of Delhi t If not, why not t i 

. me ?ono^able Sk Frank Noyce : (a) No. the method of aUoJ* 
ment is stated in the rules, a copy of whick wUl be found ip flie Library. 
Preference is not given to the migratory over the non-mi^atoi^ staff 
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in the matter of allotments. The quarters available are distributed 
between the two classes on a pro rata basis. It is, of course, true that 
a tenant who pays rent throughout the year pays a larger sum than a 
tenant who is in occupation for the Delhi Season only. 

(6) and (c). Such of the migratory staff of the Secretariat and 
Attached Offices, as are entitled to free ‘‘ family ** accommodation in 
Simla or receive house-rent allowance in lieu, and who, for want of 
accommodation, do not take their families to Delhi, are paid an allowance 
in order to compensate them for the inconvenience and extra expendi- 
ture involved in maintaining two establishments and for transporting 
their families to places other than Delhi. Those who draw this allow- 
ance are not granted any family travelling allowance for the moves to 
and from Delhi. There is clearly no justification for granting a similar 
allowance to the non-migratory staff. 

As regards the conveyance allowance, for which only the migratory 
staff are eligible, the Government's policy, as has been stated before in 
this House, is rigidly to oppose the extension of this concession. The pro- 
vision of additional Government quarters in New Delhi will, as time goes 
on, permit Government to do away with the allowance altogether. Gov- 
ernment are. providing quarters sufficient, with those already existing, 
to accommodate approximately 87 per cent, of the clerical establish- 
ment. 

Examination for Recruitment op Lower Division Clerks in the Punjab 

Postal Circle Office. 

30. Seth Liladhar Chaudhury : (a) Will Government please state 
whether an examination for recruitment of lower division clerks was held 
by the Postmaster, Lahore, about two months ago ! • 

(6) What was the number of candidates who w^ere allowed to 
appear at this examination f 

(c) Was the son of the Head Clerk, Staff ‘ B ' Section, of the office 
of the Postmaster-General, Lahore, one of the candidates ? 

(d) What was the merit of the candidate referred to in part (c) 
above in the result of the examination f 

(e) Was the examination cancelled f If so, why ? Was it not done 
on the suggestion of the Head Clerk referred to in part (c) above f 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce : The questions Nos. 30, 31, 32 and 
33 are dealt with together. 

Government have no information. The matter is one with which 
the Postmaster-General, Punjab and North-West Frontier Circle, to whom 
copies of the questions are being sent, is competent to deal. 

Examination for Recruitment op Lower Division Clerks in the Punjab 

Postal Circle Office. 

t31. Seth Liladhar Chaudhury : (a) Was the Postmaster, Lahore, 
directed to hold for the second time an examination for recruitment of 
lower division clerks, and was he not given clear instructions regarding 

' tFor answer to this question, see answer to question No. 30. 
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inregularities, if any, committed by him in the first examination h^d for 
the same purpose T 

(b) What was the number of candidates allowed to appe^ at the 
second examination 1 

(c) Why was a lesser number of candidates allowed to appear at the 
second examination than at the first f 

(d) Is it a fact that the son of the Head Clerk, Staff ‘B ’ Section, of 
the office of the Postmaster-Qeneral, Lahore, could not appear at this 
examination due to illness 7 

(e) Was this second examination cancelled at the suggestion of the 
Head Clerk, referred to in part (d) above f If so, why 7 


Examination for Becbuitment of Lower Division Clerks in the Punjab 

Postal Circle Office. 


t32. Seth Likdhar Chandhury : (a) Has an examination now been 
held on the 6th July, 1934, in the Circle Office, Lahore, for recruitment of 
lower division clerks 7 


(6) What was the number of notices issued to candidates for this third 
examination and of candidates who actually turned up 7 

(c) Is it a fact that the notices to the candidates for this examina- 
tion were issued from the Circle Office under registered covers only on 
the 3rd July, 1934 7 

(d) What were the reasons for this short notice of one or at the 
most two days 7 Was it not due to the suggestion of the Head Clerk, 
Staff ‘ 11 ’ Section of the office of the Postmaster General, Lahore 7 If so, 
why ! 

(c) Is it a fact that applications from certain officials in the 
Circle Office, requesting their sons being permitted for this examina- 
tion, were either not entertained or refused 7 


(/) Will Government please state whether successive cancellation and 
holding of the examination in the Circle Office over the head of the Post- 
master, Lahore, in higher grade than the Assistant Postmasters-General 
who held the examination, has ever been done before 7 If not, what 
were the special circumstances for ignoring the Postmaster, Lahore, and 
for holding the examination in the Circle Office for filling up vacancies in 
the Iiahore General Post Office 7 


(g) Is it a fact that the said Head Clerk unnecessarily eiitered tlie 
examination room a number of times on one plea or the other and had 
ultimately to be warned by one of the Examiners (Assistant Postmaster- 
General) to quit the examination hall till the examination was finished 7 


(A) fa It a fact that according to the standing orders of the Director 
General, Posts and Telegraphs, an official personally interested and con- 
cerned in a ease, in any way, is prohibited from deajdug with. that ease 7 

anM ^ ^ affirmative, why did thfe 

awd Head Clerk deal with this ease of examinations 1 • . 


tFor answet to this question, see answer to- question No. 30. 
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Examination for Recruitment of Clerks in the Railway Mail Service, 

‘‘ L ” Division. 

f33. Seth Uladhar Ohaudhury : (a) Was a son of the Head ClerK, 
Staff ‘ B ’ Section of the oflSce of the Postmaster-General, Lahore, specially 
permitted to sit at the recruitment examination recently held by the 
Superintendent, Railway Mail Service, ‘ L * Division, in preference to 
the claims of the candidates on the waiting list of the Railway Mail Service 
of that Division, and is if a fact that he failed there ? 

(b) Is it a fact that the undue favouritism referred to in part (a) 

S was brought to the notice of Government through an article in the 
Herald, dated the 19th June, 1934, and if so, what action was taken, 
in the matter ? 

(c) Has this examination held by the Superintendent, Railway Mail 
Service, ‘ L ^ Division, also been cancelled ? 

(d) Is another son of the said Head Clerk already employed in the 
oflSce of the Postmaster-General, Punjab and North-West Frontier Circle 1 

(e) If the reply to part (c) above be in the affirmative, why are 
favours being extended to the sons of the said Head Clerk, when 
sons of many deceased employees in dire circumstances and deserving of 
sympathy, are crying for appointments since a long time ? 

(/) Is it a fact that the rights of a number of candidates who passed 
sufficiently high to secure appointments in the two examinations held by 
the Postmaster, Lahore, and one by the Superintendent, Railway ‘Mail 
Service, * L ’ Division, have been unjustly usurped ? If so, how do Gov- 
ernment propose to remedy this f 

(g) If the replies to the preceding parts indicate an irregular and 
unprecedented procedure and favouritism, what action have Government 
taken, or intend to take, against the officials responsible for it ? 

Stoppage of the Increment op a Telegraphist in the Punjab Postal 

Circle. 

34. Seth Liladhar Ohaudhury : With reference to starred question 
No. 234 put by Bhai Parma Nand on the 24th February, 1934, and the 
reply given by the Honourable Sir Frank Noyce, regarding the stoppage 
of the increment of a Telegraphist in the Punjab Postal Circle, will 
Government please state what action, if any, has been taken by the 
Local authority concerned ? 

The Honourable Sir Frank . Noyce : Government have no informa- 
tion and do not propose to obtain it as the matter is one which it is 
within the competence of the Head of the Circle concerned to dispose of 
finally. 

Disposal oE the Staff Cases of the Punjab Postal Circle Office and 
OF THE Dead Letter Office, Lahore. 

35. Seth !lCiladhar Ohaudhury t (u) Will Government please state 
whether it is a fact that according to the Standing Orders of the 
Director-General, Posts find Telegraphs, in Posts and Telegraphs Circles 

tFor answer qaestidn, see answer to question No. SO. 
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where there are two Deputy Postmasters-Oeueral, the staff eases should 
be dealt with by one Deputy Postmaster-General and Establishment cases 
by the other, and that the Establishment cases in the Punjab and North- 
West Frontier Circle are assigned to the Senior Deputy Postmaster-General 
and Staff cases to the junior ! 

(b) If the reply to part (a) above be in the afOrmative, will Govern- 
ment please also state why the Staff Cases of the Punjab Circle Oflioe 
and of the Dead Letter Office, Lahore, are assigned to the Senior Deputy 
Postmaster-General, when he is in charge of Establishment cases t 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce : (a) There is no standing order 
of the Director-General, Posts and Telegraphs, such as that mentioned 
by the Honourable Member. 

(b) Does not arise. ' 

Pbeponderanci!: of Musums in oehtain Cadres in the Derajat Postal 

Division. 

36. Seth Liladhar Chaudhury : With reference to the replies to 
unstarred questions Nos. 85 and 87, put by Bhai Parmanand on the 24th 
February, 1934, will Government please state what steps they have taken> 
or propose to take, to remove the preponderance of Muslims in the cadre 
of staff in the Telegraph Engineering Department and amongst Branch 
Po.stmasters, Mail Overseers, Postmen, and Inferior Servants in the 
Derajat Division ? 

The Honourable Sir Fnmk Noyce : Government have not taken, nor 
do they propose to take, any special action except to ensure that their 
orders regarding communal recruitment, as in force from time to time, 
are carefully observed. 

Tours op the Postmaster General and the Senior Deputy Postmaster 
General, Punjab and North-West Frontier Circle. 

37. Seth Liladhar Chaudhury : Will Government please state : 

(a) if the Postmaster-General, Punjab and North-West Frontier 

Circle, is working at Simla for the last one month ; 

(ft) whether the Senior Deputy Postmaster-General, Punjab and 
North-West Frontier Circle, had also officially visited Simla 
in July 1934 ; 

(c) whether there are standing orders that when a senior officer is 

already at a station, no junior oflScer is to pay an official 
visit to that station except in exceptional circumstances ; 

(d) the object of the visit of the Senior Deputy Postmaster-General 

to Simla and the expense involved on account of his travel- 
ling allowance ; 

(e) whether the Senior Deputy Postmaster-General also visited 

Abbottabad lately when the Postmaster-General was also on 
tour in that place ; 

(/) the object of the visit of the Senior Peputy Postmaster-Ghmeral 
to Abbottabad ; and . - 

(ff) whether the official duty perform^ by the Senior Deputy 
Postmaster-General at Simla and Abbottabad could not be 
performed by the Postmaster-GmiarHl t . 
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nie Honourable 8ir Frank Noyce : Information has been called for 
and a reply will be laid ' on the table in due course. 

Gazetted Offioebs dub to betibe in the Govebnhent of India 

Offices. 

38. Khan Bahadur Haji Wivj^vddin : (a) Will Government be 
pleased to state how many gazetted ofScers, Indians and Europeans, iu 
the Government of India -Secretariat and its attached and subordinate 
offices are due to retire during the next eight or nine months ? 

(b) Is it a fact that some of them are to be re-employed on special 
duty ? 

(c) If the answer to part (6) above be in the affirmative, will Qov- 
eniment please state their names and also give reasons for their re- 
employment 1 

The Honourable Sir Henry Oraik : The information is being collect- 
ed and will be furnished to the House in due course. 

Papebs of which an Income-Tax Assessee is not entitled to have 

A Copy. 

30. Mr. Sitakanta Sbliapatra : Will Government please lay on the 
table of this House a list of the papers in an assessment file of which the 
assessee is not entitled to have a copy 1 

The Honourable Sir James Grigg : I would refer the Honourable 
Member to the answer given in reply to his question No. 317, on the 
31st July, 1934. 

Incbease in the Impobt Duty on Pbojectobs, Ahplifiebs and 
Loud Speakebs, etc. 

40. Mr. B. V. Jadhav : Will Government be pleased to place on 
the table a copy of the order increasing the import duty on projectors, 
amplifiers, loud-speakers, etc., when imported as one unit for use in 
cinema theatres for the reproduction of sound films from 10 to 20 per cent, 
on British machinery and from 10 to 30 per cent, on non-British machi- 
nery ? 

The Honourable Sir James Grigg : No such order has been issued by 
the Government of India. Enquiries are, however, being made from 
Collectors of Customs and the result will be laid on the table in due 
course. 

Revenue and Expenditube of Indu. 

41. Sir Hari Singh Gour : {a) Will Government be pleased to 
state in a tabular form Revenue and Expenditure, year by year, from 
1921 to the latest year, the figures for which are available, showing the 
additional new taxation levied in each year 1 

(h) Will Government be pleased to lay on the table a similar state- 
ment relating to the provinces f 

The Honourable Sir James Grigg : (a) A statement is attached. 
The figures, in the last column of the statement represent the yield 
estimated at thq. time of the imposition of the taxation. It is not pos- 
sible to calculate the actual yield. 
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(6) Figures of provincial revenue and expenditure are ^v^n in 
Accounts Nos. 8 and 9 of the Finance and Kevenue Accoimts of the 
Government of India, coi)ies of which are available in the Library. 
Information regarding the yield from additional taxation levied by the 
provinces is not available. 


Statement showing Revenue and Expenditure of the Central Government from 
and the Estimated yield from new or increased Taxation imposed during each year. 


(In lakhs of rupees.) 


Year. 

Revenue. 

Expenditure. 

Estimated yield of new or increased 
taxation imposed during 
the year. 

1921-22 . . 

1,15,21 

1,42,86 

12,13 

1922-23 . . 

1,21,41 

1,36,43 

12,84 

1923-24 .. 

1,33,17 

1,30,78 

4,28 

1924-26 . . 

1,38,04 

1,32,36 

—4,60 

1926-26 . . 

1,33,33 

1,30,02 

r— 71 in 1926-26. 

L — 1,76 in a full year. 

1926-27 . . 

1,31,70 

l,31,70(a) 


1927-28 . . 

1,27,26(6) 

1,27,26 

r— 42 in 1927-28. 

[ — 82 in a full year. 

1928-29 . . 

1,28, 98(c) 

1,29,.30 

— 

1929-30 . . 

1,32,69 

1,32,42 

83 

1930-31 . . 

1,24,60 

1,30,18 

4,96 

1931-32 .. 

1,21,64 

1,33.39 

Original Finance 

BiU . . 13,27 




Supplementary 

Finance Rill . . 7,66 for 6 months in 

1931-32. 

16,01 in one full year. 

1932-33 . . 

1,26,40 

1.24,85 

.... 

1933-34 . . 

(Revised). 

1,19,31 

],19,31(<1) 

.... 

1934-36 . . 

(Budget). 

1,19,71 

1, 19.61(e) 

2,83 


(a) Includes 2,96 on account of transfer to Reveime Becerro Fuad. 

(^) «t on account of transfer &om Revenue Reserve INind. 

(c) „ 74 on account of transfer from Revenue Reserve Fund. 

(d) „ 1,29 on account of Mnsfer to Earthquake Fuml. 

(«) ,« 1,61 on account of transfer of shite erf jute export, duty, etc. . 







MESSAGE PBOM H. E. THE GOVEKNOR GENERAL. 


Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmnkham Ghetty) : I have 
12 Noon. got to deliver a Message to the House : 

(The Message was received by the Assembly standing.) 

QoDtlunieii of the Anembly, 

You »rc naturally anxious to be informed of the course which will be adopted 
with a view to the constitution of a new Assembly. There appears to be n general 
impression that it will rest with Lord Willingdon to dissolve the existing Assembly 
as a preliminary to the constitution of its successor. This impression is erroneous. 
The power of extension conferred by clause (b) of the proviso to sub-section (i) of 
section 68D of the Government of India Act having been exercised, the power of 
dissolution, conferred by clause (a) of that proviso, is not available for the dissolu- 
tion of the Assembly in the period intervening between the expiration of its normal 
life and the date to which it has been extended. Consequently, the present Assembly 
will remain in existence until the 31st December, 1934, but with a view to the consti- 
tution of the new Assembly in time to admit of the commencement of its drst Session 
in January next, resort will be had to the power conferred by the proviso to sub-rule 
(^) of rule 27 of the Legislative Assembly Electoral Rules which enables the Governor 
General to issue notifications calling upon constituencies to elect Members at any 
time not being more than three montlis prior to the date on which the duration of 
the Legislative Assembly would expire in the ordinary course of events. In the exercise 
of this power, the Governor General will issue the notifications in question in respect 
of tli(! constituencies of each Province on such date early in October as wiil accord 
with the electoral programme contemplated in the Province and polls will be taken on 
dates varying slightly from Province to Province within the first half of November. * * 


TUB BENGAL (CRIMINAL LAW AMENDMENT SUPPLEMENTARY 

(EXTExMDING) BILL. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty) : The 
House will now resume eonsideration of the BiJl to extend the operation of 
the Bengal Criminal Law Amendment (Supplementary) Act, 1932. 

Rao Bahadur B. L. Patil (Bombay Southern Division : Non-Muham- 
madan Rural) ; Sir, I beg to move : 

That after clause 2 of the Bill, the following new clause be added : 

‘ r;. Section 4 of the Bengal Criminal Law Amendment (Supplemeutary) Act, 
1932, shall be omitted 

Sir, the procedure laid down in the local Act for the arrest and de- 
tention of persons is not only summary but most unsatisfactory. There 
are two sections in the local Act under which arrest and detention can be 
made. Under section 2, sub-section (i), the Local Government can arrest 
and detain a person if in their opinion such an act is essential for the pur- 
poses and reasons stated in that section. In the second place, section 4 
of that Act also empowers any officer of that Local Government, provided 
that officer is specially empowered in this respect, to make sucli arrest. 
Sir, the provisions of section 4 of that local Act require scrutiny. It is not 
stated to what grade of officers that power would be delegated by the 
Local Government. Then, Sir, it is well-known that in these matters it is 
the police officers who are empowered to make arrests, and such police 
officers may be even petty and small. Apart from corrupt and malicious 
motives, there may be overzeal on the part of such officers in making 
ftvrests. If by chance such an officer first makes an arrest, then it is but 
natural for hiih to adhere to his view and opinion and try to collect more 

( 1055 ) 
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evidence against the person. All the safeguards laid down in the sec- 
tion, ill my opinion, will not be sufScient to protect the unfortunate vic- 
tims. We must remember that these persons are arrested and detained 
merely on suspicion and not anything like judicial evidence. Lot me 
advert to the procedure that the Local Government follows in verifying the 
reports of such officers. The Other day the Honourable the Home Mem- 
ber, who honourably filled the post of Home Member in the Punjab, said 
in this Assembly that he was always very careful in verifying these re- 
ports and he got them confirmed and that he was fully satisfied. But may 
I ask Jjim whether it is possible for him, or for the matter of that, for any 
Home JMember in any Province, or for the matter of that, any District 
Magistrate to personally verify and come to a right conclusion and lay 
his hands upon his breast and isay that the facts stated in the repoi*t 
were correct 1 In my humble opinion, it is impossible. These officers will 
have to follow the report, in many cases blindfold. This is one of the 
reasons why I submit that the power of the High Court to direct the jiro- 
duction of persons detained should be retained and should not be taken 
away. 

Tlicn, Sir, Government have assigned two reasons for taking away 
this power from the High Court. The first is that, under the cir- 
cumstances obtaining in Bengal, they want to substitute executive discre- 
tion for that of the judicial. The second reason is that in the nature of 
things the evidence in such cases cannot be disclosed. May I ask whether 
the executive enquiry that is provided in the local Act is in any sense 
sufficiont or judicial ? The enquiry may be made by the exfecu- 
tive, but I submit that it must be judicially done. Are there. sufficient 
provisions in the local Act to assure that ? If you just turn to section 9 
of the local Act, you will find that some sort of, I should say, summary 
scrutiny is provided. Under that section, the facts collected, and the cir- 
cumstances noted against the persons will be placed before two officers 
of the grade of Sessions Judge or Additional Sessions Judge, and also the 
answers given to the allegations made against them by the Government 
on those facts and circumstances. Then, the officers will have to consider 
the^ materials and submit their report. Here there are two points to be 
considered. Is the person concerned given any opportunity to meet those 
allegations in person t The only opportunity he gets is to submit his 
written answers to the allegations made. With regard to the report sub- 
mitted by the officers, nobody would know what it would be, and then 
the Local Government is not bound to follow it. The Government may 
or may not accept it. This is most unfair. In my opinion, if Govern- 
ment Avant to safeguard the liberties of these persons, they must at least 
agree to accept the opinion of the officers whom they have themselves 
appointed. I need not mention that the whole of this procedure is confi- 
dential. This is my second reason why the power of directing the produc- 
tion of these persons should not be taken away. 

Let me now come to the provisions of section 491 of the Criminal 
Procedure Code. Section 491 simply provides that the High Court has 
power to direct that any person illegsdly or improperly detained" should 
be produced before it. What is the scope of this section t It merely 
^ives power to the High Court to see whether the arrest and detention are 
made under law and whether the person is properly imprisoned. What 
does it mean f The High Court has ho other power except to see that 
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tJK? piwisions of the particular law are complied with. That is the only 
power ; but the other day the Honourable the Law Member assured this 
House that the High Court has power to go into the record and see wlie- 
liier the provisions of the law arte complied with or not in spite of the re- 
tention of this barring clause. Therefore 1 submit that section 4 of 
the Act of 1932 is either superfluous or mischievous. It is superfluous for 
tlie reason that the power under section 491 is there whether such a bar- 
ring clause is there or not. It is mischievous for the reason thac if the 
High Court had already such a power, why should a barring clause like 
this should be inserted in the Bill f For these reasons I submit that ttie 
Covernment should not sit adamant, but agree to adopt this amendment. 
A number of Honourable Members have raised this question on this side 
of the House and Government have replied on all those occasion.1 and 
stuck to their view. But we on this side of the House are not at all 
convinced by the reasons given by the Government, and, especially in view 
of the fact that the provisions of the local Act as well as the provisions 
of Act VIII of 1932 are now made permanent, I submit that it is most 
uiif&ir that the power of the High Court to issue a writ of Habeas Corpus 
should be taken away. May 1 also submit that, in this country, not only 
tlu? educated classes, but even the masses have implicit faith in the foun- 
faia head of justice as lying in the High Court. Therefore, I move. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty) : Amend- 
ment moved : 

** That after clause 2 of the Bill, the following new clause be added : 

‘ 3. Section 4 of the Bengal Criminal Law Amendment (Supplementary) Act. 1932. 
shall be omitted 

The Honourable Sir Nripendra Sircar (Law Member) : Sir. I do not 
desire to take up the time of the House — ^not that there are too many 
hero— by repeating the arguments I have advanced before. I have heard 
my Honourable friend, Mr. Patil, say that he has not been convinced. If 
he has not been convinced, I dare say, my paraphrasing the same argu- 
ments in a different language will not convince him. I do not want to 
detain the House by repeating arguments which I have already advanced 
on a previous occasion when I went into the matter at some length. I 
shall only point out, with great respect, the amount of confusion in the 
mind of my Honourable friend, Mr. Patil, in the contentions which he has 
put forward before this House today, for instance the argument based 
on the overzeal of the lower police officials. What has that got to do 
with the matter f If the police has gone wrong and if the Government 
have come to a wrong opinion, it is possible by reason of the Bengal Act, 
because the suspect has no chance of having recourse to a Court of law, 
but we are not concerned with that. This House is not doing something 
by which the overzeal of the police officer is being confirmed. That is 
done by the local executive and that is done by virtue of an Act wliich 
lias been passed by the Bengal Legislature. I do not desire to take up 
the time of the Housq further. I took more time on the last occtision 
than I wanted to. I oppose the amendment. 

Mr. Prelddent (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty) : The 
Westion is : 

** That after dause 2 of the Bill, the following new clause be added : 

^ 2. 6eotion'4 of the Bengal Oriniinal Law Amendment (Supplementaiy) Act, 1932, 
ahall be omitted 
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The motion was negatived. 

Clause 1 was added to the Bill. 

The Title and the Preamble were added to the Bill. 

The Honourable Sir Henry Graik (Home Member) : Sir, I move : 

•' That the Bill be passed.” 

I do not desire at this stage and after the very lengthy debates that 
have taken place to make a speech on this motion. I was not, of coarse, 
in this House during those debates, but I have spent many hours reading, 
I think I may say, conscientiously, every word that has been attere<l in 
this House during the three days debate on this Bill, and with the best 
will in the world I cannot find anything new whatever to say about the 
Bill. Therefore, I content myself with making the motion. Sir, I b^ 
to move. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty) : Motion 
moved : 

“ That the Bill be passed. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad (United Provinces Southern Divisions : Muham- 
madan Rural) : From this side of the House, we assured the Government 
that none of us is a terrorist or favours terrorism. We said repeatedly 
that we would like to strengthen the hands of th!e Government to eradi- 
cate terrorism altogether from the country, but the difference between the 
Government and the Opposition is that we are willing to have the Bill as 
a temporary measure in order to remove this terrorism, but we do not 
want it to remain permanently in the Statute-book of the country. We 
know that the Indian Criminal Law Act is supposed to be one of the best 
Acts in the world, and I was told that several countries had tried to 
adopt Ibis as a specimen. I think it is a stigma, both on the Government 
and the people of this country, to have this as a permanent measure. It 
is a stigma on the people, because you assume that terrorism is going to 
be a permanent feature in the country. We earnestly believe that this is 
a passing phase, and it will disappear if proper actions are taken. It is 
a stigma on the Government, because it will be said that, after 175 years 
of their rule, they could not establish a peaceful Government in the country 
and they have to resort to a permanent Statute of the kind now before 
us. We on this side believe that to have this as a permanent measure is 
a stigma cn the people as well as on the Government. If right action had 
been taken 18 years ago, this situation would not have arisen. Govern- 
ment failed in their duty at the right time. Certain Commissions and 
Committees recommended proper action, but the Government allowed the 
thing to pass away. I still beliteve that if right action is taken, this thin^ 
will be eradicated in time and this Bill would not be necessary. We on 
this side of the House are willing to allow the Government to have this 
measure for a temporary period so long as it is necessary, but not to have 
a permanent measure. 

It was hinted at by some speakers, and I emphasize the fact„ that had 
the Government adopted a right policy in education when the Caicpitta 
University Commission reported, then the whole position would have been 
cleared up. Had proper action been taken to revise the educational sya- 
tem of Bengal, it would have made an. enormous difference in the eondi- 
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tion of Bengal and in the revolutionary movement. They have got a sys- 
tem of high schools which a number of educationist condemn. They have 
very low type of teachers. The teachers practically teach nothing in 
order that they may be employed as tutors to the richer boys. The whole 
system of aided schools and recognised schools requires a great improve- 
ment and it was suggested that if the schools are made State schools and 
better provision is made for the teaching, then the boys will do some 
constructive work and they will not turn to revolutionary occupations. I 
am myself an old alumnus of the Calcutta University. I took my M.A. 
degree from the Calcutta University, and it was an honour to be a gra- 
duate of the Calcutta University in those days. The standard of education 
at that time was high. The people who took the degree scattered all over 
India and were prominent in every walk of life. They practically cap- 
tured the whole of the Government of India Secretariat. They would 
have kept up their educational supremacy even to this day but for the 
lowering of the standard for which the Government of India are chiefly 
responsible, and I say that this terrorism has arisen because of the wrong 
l)olicy of the Government of India in educational matters. 

Lient.-Golonel Sir Henry Oidney (Nominated Non-Official) : Why 
not change the Senate of the University ? 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad : That is a very small issue compared with 
the bigger problem which I have now laid before the House. I want to 
clmnge the whole educational system of Bengal, particularly the secondary 
education ; a change in the personnel of the Senate will not change the 
educational system of the country. It may be hardly relevant on this 
Bill to give a whole discourse on the educational policy of Bengal, but I 
must emphasize this fact that this whole cult of terrorism, whatever it 
may be called, is the result of a wrong training and wrong policy pursued 
in the matter of the education which the boys have been receiving in 
schools and colleges now. Of course, a thing of this kind is nearly an 
impossibility in any other Province. In all other Provinces they have 
got a better supervision, and a better system and standard of schools and 
colleges. Sir, sometime ago, I emphasized that the Government have in 
every important country taken the responsibility as regards secondary 
education. ,Why should we not act similarly so far as Bengal is con- 
cerned ? Let the Government directly take the responsibility of second- 
ary education and of providing the people of Bengal with opportunities 
for good and sound education ; so that they may turn out good college 
students, and the people of Bengal may again regain the position which 
they have now lost on account of pursuing a wrong and unsound and 
ineflScient educational policy of recent years. 

Then, Sir, coupled with the question of education, there is also the 
economic problem. Now, the economic problem is no doubt keen in every 
Province, but it is much keener in Bengal than it is in the other Provinces 
on account of the large number of persons who have already qualified 
themselves from the universities t^re and who find no future for them- 
selves. Now, Sir, if you make only these changes, that is, provide some 
kind of healthy occupation to the persons who come out of these univer- 
sities, give them the right kind of education and a good standard, so that 
they may not fail a prey to mischief-makers and dangerous propagani^ 
then, I am sure, such people will have absolutely no time to think of mis- 
chievous pursuits. To give an apt illustration, those, familiar with the* 
agricultural life of the country, will probably remember that all sorts of 
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troubles crop up in the country when the cultivators have got nothing to 
do, but as soon as the harvest or cultivation time comes round, the 
moment the tenants and other agriculturists have some kind of occupa- 
tion, there are no troubles in the rural area. It is only when there is 
nothing to do that these unhappy troubles arise. Idleness is the mother 
of mischief. Similarly, if the right policy of education is steadily 
pursued, if we keep the time of the boys well occupied in healthy pursuits 
and if, after these boys leave their schools and colleges, we provide some 
healthy occupation for them and have a proper supervision, over them, 
then the whole troubles which now exist will probably disappear. There- 
fore, Sir, I take this opportunity to beseech the Government that these 
Terrorists should not be taken to be a permanent feature of the country. 
You may have certain powers, no do;ubt you have them, of removing them 
for the time being, but if you want to have a permanent cure and wish to 
establish a peaceful Government and not a military Government, then, in 
that case, it is up to you to find out the right solution : and the right 
solution is — change your whole educational policy, and provide some kind 
of living or means of living to all those persons who turn out from these 
schools and colleges. If you fail in that, and if you simply have recourse 
to your present methods, then I am afraid this thing will never disappear. 
You may for the time being divert detenus from one place to another, it 
may appear to have subsided, but it will not disappear unless you take the 
right action. Time after time I urged, when I was on the Calcutta Univer- 
sity Commission, that that was the right course to follow, but unfortu- 
nately the Government of India were too timid to take the right course 
of action, and they did not want to spend money without which nothing 
tan be achieved. Unless you have both, it is impossible to realise your 
object. Therefore, I say that this measure that we are now passing is 
really a stigma to the people of India and to the Government of India, 
and we should like to repeat from this side of the House that this is not 
really the permanent cure of the ijroblem which is nolw before us. Do 
have no doubt a temporary measure till you solve it, but at the same time 
do think out some methods by means of which this sort of thing can be 
permanently and effectively cured. With these words. Sir, I resume my 
seat. 

Mr. S. 0. Sen (Bengal National Chamber of Commerce : Indian 
Commerce) : Sir, I oppose this motion entirely. I do not think that 
there is any utility in the measure or that the grounds advanced are at 
all sufficient for extending the operation of this measure or for making 
it a perpetual measure, and 1 do not think that the Government of Bengal 
really now requires any power to send these detenus out of the Province 
of Bengal. Sir, in 1932, when this Act was passed (Act VIII of 1932, 

I believe), there were certain reasons for the Government of Bengal 
coming up before this House, the first reason being that there was not 
sufficient accommodation in the jails of Bengal at that time. That was 
the time when the Civil Disobedience Movement was in its full swing, and 
the whole resources of the Provincial Government, so far as regards 
accommodation in jails, were taken up by these Civil Disobedience pri- 
soners. In this connection, I may read a passage from the Bengal 
Administration Report for 1932-33 issued by the Government of Bengal. 
It says at page 22 ; 

** The heavy influx of civil disobedience prisoners during the first six months of 
.1932 placed a great strain upon the resources of the Jail Department. .... The Hijli 
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Additional Special Jail, the Dum Burn Special Jail^ and the Dum Dum A^dditional 
Special Jail remained in commission throughout the year, and when these were found 
infiittflicient in accommodation, a second additional special Jail was opened at Bum Dum. 
The old sub-jail buildings at Hijli were treated at first as part of the additional 
special jail for the reception of female civil disobedience prisoners, but the latter 
were subsequently removed to a female jail that was opened at Berhanipore, and the 
Hijli sub* jail buildings were then utilized for female detenus.” 

Sir, all these sub- jails which were opened in 1932 are presumably 
uow lying vacant. The Civil Disobedience prisoners amounted in 1932 
ito about fourteen thousand. They are now no longer being housed by 
the Government of Bengal, and, I ask, what is being done with all that 
accommodation f Is it all lying vacant, or is it being utilized for teaching 
the boys of Bengal how to behave themselves properly ? I take it, that 
is not done ; they are lying vacant, and I do not see why, for the reason 
of accommodation the Government of Bengal should have come before 
this House in order to secure special provision. That is the first point. 
The second point made out by Sir Harry Haig was that these detenus 
were very dangerous and that they were iu communication with outside 
persons. That was his charge ; and, to prevent that being done, these 
persons were sent to Deoli. The Government of Bengal, however, in the 
Bengal Council did not say as much. On the 19th March, 1934, the 
Honourable Mr. Reid, the Home Member of the Government of Bengal, 
said this (I am reading from the Bengal Council Proceedings, page 304 
of Vol. XLIll-No. 5) : 

Air. N. K. Basu dwelt on the question of Deoli. 1 think the House is uell 
aware of the reason why the Deoli Camp was started in 1932. There was a great 
cong(?stioii in Bengal and we eould not aecoinniodate further detenus here, and tliat is 
one reason why it was started. The second reason was this : that these men which 
we have in the Detention Camp are all men who are deep iu the terrorist movement. 
To renuive them outside the province does make a dilXereniie both to conditions liero and 
also to thrir own mentality.” 

There is no suggestion here that they were guilty of communicating 
with people outside or of hatcliing conspiracies in.side tlie detention camp 
and making it available for i)eople outside. No such charge has been made, 
and 1 believe Sir Harry Haig, when he said this, was making a mistake or 
rather misiinderstaiidiug what was said about tlie terrorist prisoners in 
Bengal and not the detenus, for I find this passage in the report of the 
Administration of Bengal. They say : 

” The increase in the number of terrorist convicts was also marked, and these 
prisoners were cxceetliiigly troublesome and proved a source of great anxieiy to Jail 
Siiperinteiideiits. They consistently attempt to undennine discipline and to hold un- 
authorized coiiJinunicatioiis with outside sympathisers, and they fre(iuently threatened 
the jail stall Avith violence. Three terrorist prisoners actually succeeded in escaping 
from Alidnapore Central Jail. One was recaptured during the year, aiul the other 
two in 1933. It was to free the jails of the province from the disturbing presence 
of these undesirables that deportation to the Andamans Avas decided upon by the 
Government of India, and during the year 58 such terrorist coimcts Avere despatched 
from Bengal to Port Blair.” 

I say, therefore, that there is no justification for Sir Harry Haig to 
make the assertion that these detenus were communicating with outsiders. 
If that portion of the argument goes out, then what remains of the argu- 
ment for extending the operation of this Act? I do not find any. So 
far as the question of congestion is concerned, T do not find any argument. 
So far as the communication with outsiders is concerned and which the 
Government wanted to prevent, it was never in existence so far as this 
L266LAD ® 
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class of detenus are concerned. Under these circumstances, 1 oppose thia 

Bill. 

Then, Sir, there is another question, namely, to make this Act a per- 
manent one. Why should that be done f The Government of Bengal has 
thought fit to make the Criminal Law Amendment Act of 1930 a jwrma- 
nent feature of the Statute-book of Bengal, but that does not apply in the 
present case. The Honourable Sir Harry Haig stated that if you make 
a Statute terminable with a particular period, the terrorists would await 
for that period and wage war again. He also said that, that was the 
lesson the Government had learnt from the history of the terrorist revolu- 
tion from 1905 downwards. Sir, if one reads the histo^ of the terrorist 
revolution in Bengal, I do not think he will come to this* conclusion. He 
laid great stress on the fact that the 1925 Act was repeated in the year 
1930, and, thereafter, there Avas a great recrudescence of outrages in 
Bengal. The history of the terrorist outrages in Bengal is very succinctly 
stated in the report on the Police Administration in tlie Bengal Presidency 
for the year 1931, There it is said : 

** The total iiiiniber of persons interned under the 1924 Ordinance and the 1925 
Bengal Criminal Law Amendment Act was 187.’' 

And the number of persons who are now under detention is over 
2,000. Therefore, it is sought to be proved that by the release of these 
187 detenus, there was a recrudescence of the terrorist activities in Bengal. 
It goes on : 

“ All those persons and those made State prisoners under Regulation 111 of 1818 
were riloased by the end of Januarj'^, 1929, the majority being released in 1928. In 
1929, terrorist outrages increased, four being committed, of which the murder of a 
police oflicoi in Barisal and a daeoity in the Ttajshahi district were the most 
important. 

Thi«< Act was, if T remember aright, agreed to be repealed by the 
Government of Bengal by a speech made by Sir Stanley Jackson in the 
Bengal Council in March, 1930. At the same time., he Avarued the people 
that if any recrudescence of terrorist activity took idace, he Avould at once 
get the Government of India’s permission to ])romnlgate another Act. Sir, 
everybody knoAv at that lime that the Act of 1925 AA^as given up at the 
pressure of the Home Oovernmeut (the Labour GoA’^erumeut) Avhicli Avas 
in office at that time. 


The Honourable Sir Henry Craik : What date Avas this ? 

Mr. S. C. Sen : It Avas March, 1930. And the police did not Avait 
for a long time before they could make out a case for the re-promulga- 
tion of this Statute, for, if I remember aright, by the 15th April, 
56 houses in Calcutta Avere searched by the police and some more houses 
Avere searched in the Mufassil including llajshahi. But the next day 
was a A'ery fortunate day for the police, because, on the day after that, 
the Chittagong armoury raid case was found to have been committed. 

The Honourable Sir Nripendra Sircar : As my Honourable friend is 

wrong about all his dates and in most particulars, I do not Avant to in- 
terrupt him noAv. 


Mr. 8. 0. Sen : May I know in what respect I am wrong ? 

?? Nripendra Sircar: You said that 56 house 
i les took place in March and the Chittagong armoury raid took place 
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the next day. That is not the case. The Chittagong raid took place on 
the 18tb April, 1930. 

]fr. 8. C. Sen : I am simply stating the facts, and the Honourable 
Member has not understood me. After that day, that is to say, 15 days 
thereafter, about the 15th of April, house searches were made in Cal- 
cutta. I was not wrong about my date, and two days thereafter the 
Chittagong outrage took place, and the day after that the Ordinance 
was passed. So, I have no quarrel about that matter. But what I wish 
to emphasise is that 187 prisoners were released in 1929. That is what 
I have shown from the Bengal report, that on the 18th or 19th of April, 
barely a month after, th'ese people should have made up their mind and 
made all sorts of arrangements about the raiding of the armoury in 
Chittagong is something novel. If these men are capable of doing 
that 

The Honourable Sir Henry Oraik : 1 am sorry to interrupt the 
Honourable Membej*, but he is really wrong about his facts. 1Mie majo- 
rity of the detenus were released about the end of 1928, more than ’a year 
before the Chittagong outrage took place. 

Mr. S. 0. Sen : That is what I am saying. 

The Honourable Sir Henry Oraik : My Honourable friend said dis- 
tinctly, and this the House was asked to believe, that these detenus, less 
than a month after their release, had been able to plan the Chittagong 
outrage. 

Mr. S. C. Sen : My point is that it is over a year between their 
releas(‘ and the (Miittagoiig outrage although tlie Act of 1925 was not 
repealed more tlian a month ago, and, therefore, this point is against the 
argument aftiluced by Sir Harry Haig in Ibis House that so long as the 
Act remained in force, these people could not do anything, but after 
the Act was over, they took steps. Therefore, tlie contention that be- 
cause they were released in 1928, and were liatehing this ^dol from time 
onward is not relevant. The date of the repeal of tlie Act is tliC only 
point to be considered. That is what T say. If these few men r*ouhl make 
arrangement for the raiding of tlie armoury in (Viiittagong wlu*re there is 
a great military force, I should think that (jovernment, instead of im- 
prisoning them, should have taken them into the army (Laugliter) and 
given lliem suitable posts. 

The Honourable Sir Nripendra Sircar : T wish my Honourable friend 
knew even some of the facts of the Chittagong case. 

Mr. S. C. Sen : These are the facts taken from the publications of 
Government. T need not go any further. 

The Honourable Sir Nripendra Sircar : I have also got the publica- 
tions of Government. My friend knows little about the matter. 

Mr. S. C. Sen : The administration report.s are here and the dates 
are also mentioned, and I am trying to draw my own conclusions from 
them. 

The Honourable Sir Henry Oraik : They are wrong conclusions. 

1^. S. C. Sen : That may be according to yon ; but, to my reading, 
that is the position. Therefore, the mere non-existence of that Act of 
1925 did not conduce to the terrorist outrage at Chittagong — ^that is my 
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contention. Moreover. I will tell you one thing. My idea is, and that is 
confirmed by a very high official in the Government of Bengal, SpecM 
Department, and his opinion was that the recruitment of the terrorist 
outrage was planned, not after the repeal of the Act, but after the rioting 
which took place in Dacca by the end of 1929. That was the idea of 
that high official of Bengal, the idea is not mine. He is supposed to 
know more about the state of Bengal and about terrorists than any other 
person here. 

An Honourable Member : Who is that high official 1 

Mr. S. 0. Sen : I shall be excused for not mentioning his name. 

The Honourable Sir Nripendra Sircar * Po.ssibly some imaginary 
person. 

Mr, S. 0. Sen : Of course everything that we on this side say is 
imaginary, and everytliiiig that the Government say is gospel truth. We 
are expected to take them as true facts. 

The Honourable Sir Nripendra Sircar : We cannot test those state- 
ments. If conversation was private, it was not meant for public use. 

Mr. S. C. Sen : Not only that, how did the Government treat that 
riot ill 1929. Tt was with the concnrrence, that is the contention, of offi- 
<iiaLs ill Dacca at tluit time that this outrage took iilace. Even the guns 
from the hands of the local Hindu bhadraloks were taken away lest they, 
by firing, enraged the Muslim mob. That was the suggestion made, not 
by the officers themselves, but by the Committee of Inquiry which sat 
there. 

Mr, S. 0. Mitra : Is that the reason for not disclosing Ihe names of 
the members of the Committee f The Honourable the Law Member has 
secret knowledge of these things. Let him be fair. 

Mr. S. 0. Sen : I do not know what he will do, because I am not in 
his confidence. 

Then, not after the Chittagong outrage, but after the murder of 
Ahsamillah, in Chittagong, there was a great depredation of property by 
the police officers. A roj^ort was made after an inquiry which was held by 
Mr. Nelson, the Divisional Commissioner, but that re])oi*t. has not seen the 
light of day. These and other things are the causes for the recrudescence 
of terrorist outrages in 19J10, in Bengal, and this gentleman also told 
mo that some of the Muslim youths were guilty of attempted terrorist 
outrages, but that was suppressed, because the Government would not 
allow a Muslim name ro he dragged into the controversy, lest they find 
that the fine which they were inflicting on the Hindu bhadralok class 
should be questioned. Sir, I take this opportunity of expressing my regret 
for informing the House the other day about the Rowlatt Act. I told 
the Honourable the Home Member the other day that the Enquiry Officers 
were a High Court Judge and another gentleman. I now find that that 
was not so. They are one or more investigating authorities for the pur- 
po^ and every investigating authority shall be appointed by order in 
■writing and shall consist of three persons, of whom two shall be persons 
having held judicial office not inferior to that of a District and Sessions 
Judge, and one shall be a person not in the service of the Crown in 
India. I made a mistake in telling the Home Member that it was one of 
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the High Court Judges. 1 may, however, tell him one thing that although 
this Act was on the Statute-book for three years, it was nut applied. 

The Honourable Sir Henry Oraik : Which Act ? The Rowlatt Act ? 

Mr. S. 0. Sen : Yes. The report on the Police Administration in the 
Bengal Presidency for 1931 states : 

in 102o, a fresh scries of terrorist outrages began. The Defence of India Act 
had expired six mouths after the end of the Great War and although as a result of 
the Sedition Committee's report, the iiowlatt Bill, after slight modificfitioiis, bcL-anie 
law as the Revolutionary and Anarchical Crimes Act, 1919, this Act, was never 
brought into force, and was repealed with other so-called repressing laws in 1921." 

That shows that so long as that Act was in force, and when there 
was an Enquiry Committee in which the accused was entitled to be pre- 
sent, the Ooveminent liad lu't the courage lo put forward their cases 
before such a Committee lest the result should prove the contention of 
the public that the so-called evidence upon which people are arrested 
and kept in detention are imaginary and untruthful. The Government 
t'earv^cl that the castle which they built in the air upon false evidence 
should burst. The next Act which was passed in 1925 did not contain 
these provisions and enquiry officers, and wo know why they were not 
there. Under these eireumstaiices. I oppose the Bill. 

Mr. S. 0. Mitra (Chittagong and Rajshahi Divisions : Non-Muham- 
madan Rural) : Sir, Government in their wisdom have rejected the 
amendment moved by my Honourable friend, Mr. Patil, not to make this 
obnoxious Bill a pennanent measure on the Statute-book of this country. 
Noav, it m therefore the duty of the Opposition to throw out a measure 
like this, because I shall presently show that whatever might have been 
the urgency and necessity of getting the Bill passed into law in Bengal, — 
the Bengal Criminal Law Amendment Act of 1934 — there is no necessity 
of giving an extension to the rigorous provision of transportation of 
political suspects to other Provinces. As T was listening to the arguments 
of the Honourable the Law Member on this subject, T found that he made 
it clear that many of the speeches were not relevant, and he said : 

“ Tho innin point was whether the suspects can bo dotoinod in jail ontside Beiignl. 
Then the othtn* argument was, for instance the consideration that the deteiui loses his 
liberty, that he loses the eompiniy of friends, that in some cases prompt medical 
attention is not given and similar complaints. 1 say in all humility that these are 
irrelevant considerations because they may as well happen in jails inside Bengal as 
outside it. ’ ' 

With great respect for the logic and arguments of my Honourable 
friend, the Law Member, I say that T join issue with him on each of 
those grounds. It is not a fact that the internment of a detenu in Bengal 
is the same so far as rigour of life and conditions of his health, his food, 
his interview and all these various items are concerned, if he is externed 
outside Bengal. That is the main point on which we differ and on which 
we argue, that this provision for externing the Bengal detenus should 
not be accepted by the House. Instead of giving facts which the Hononr- 
ahle the Law Member ^vill consider as imaginary, T shall take some of 
these points and show how they really prove a great hardship on the 
friends and relatives of the detenus. Just now I should like to read 
a few letters that T have received in the course of the last 10 or 15 days 
from the relatives of the detenus as regards interviews. Some of my 
friends, particnlarly my friend, Mr. Chatarji, waxed eloquent over the 
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comforts of these detenus and said they do not suffer in any way and 
that they are getting all conveniences in jail. If I have time, I shall deal 
in detail with the points that he has raised ; but from the graphic des- 
cription that he gave, it seemed to me as if he is tempted to be inside the 
jail as a detenu rather than be an official Member of the Legislative 
Assembly. 

Mr. J. M. Gbatarji (Bengal : Nominated Official) : Sir, 1 never said 
j p ^ that I was tempted to be inside a detention camp 

instead of being an official. 

Mr. S. C. Mitra : The description given by him was so tempting, — 
that they are getting all sorts of food, they are getting books and all 
other comforts, — that if the nominated Members could have an addi- 
tional luxury of getting Es. 20 a day, as they get here, they should per- 
haps prefer to be inside these jails. I shall be the last man to grudge 
my Honourable friend, Mr. Chatarji, if, in consideration of his services, 
he is made permanent as a Magistrate in Bengal, but I shall deal with 
his points later on. But at present I shall deal with these interviews. 
I say, it is no concession, it is no favour to these detenus to permit them 
to have interviews with their relations. I made it clear before the House, 
and Government also admitted it, that they are only suspects and there 
are at least some, may be a small percentage of five or ten, who may not 
be even guilty of any of the charges which are laid at their door. But 
I should like to know from the new Home Member why these interviews, 
which are always allowed in the presence of police officials under very 
strict conditions that these police officials may like to suggest, why even 
in those conditions the interviews are repeatedly refused. I do not 
speak on mere imaginary facts. T was myself an applicant to see my 
own nephew. Not once or twice, but several times T have applied myself, 
and the father of the boy, my own brother, applied for interviews ; but 
they have been repeatedly refused without being given any reasons. We 
said we were ready to abide by any conditions. The interviews are held 
in the presence of police officials ; they can at any moment stop the 
interview if they think there is any conversation going on which is ob- 
jectionable from any standpoint. The detenu is kept a few feet apart 
and he may bo kept behind some iron bars. Yet why did Government 
take it into their head to interdict these interviews ? 

Then, as regards these communications, Sir, the Honourable the Law 
Member is^ absent just now, but I think it was he who raised this question 
that it does not make any difference when a man is sent out of the Pro- 
vince. I say that, as regards these communications, they suffer very 
much, and it is a standing grievance of all the relations and friends that 
they never receive regular correspondence about the health of these poor 
people. With your permission, Sir, I should like to place some of the 
letters that T have received about these communications. For the last 
one month and a half, so far as I understand, all comn^unications and 
letters between these detenus and their friends and relations have been 
stopped. 

The Honourable Sir Henry Oraik : Where ? 

Mitra : At the Deoli Detention Camp. I will read some 
of these letters, and I shall be glad if the Honourable the Home Member 
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is in a position to say whether they are on hunger strike or whether there 
is a general order interdicting all correspondence with these detenus. 
Here is one letter : 

** My second son^ Narendra Nath Das, is a detenu in Dcoli camp. The last 
letter I received from him is dated 28th May, 1934. Since then I have not received 
any news about him. I sent various letters and wires to the said detenu for informa- 
tion but got no reply from him. I have also written to the Commandant, Deoli, on 
11th June, 1934, and 15th July, 1934, but he did not care to reply to any queries. 
I have also sent petitions to the Deputy Inspector General of Police, I. B., Calcutta, 
for information on the lat July, 1934, and again on 18th July, 1934, for an interview 
with the said detenu, but I have not been favoured with a reply as yet. Again I 
applied to the Secretary of the Government of Bengal, Political Department, for 
asking the Commandant, Deoli, to supply me with information by wire as to the 
health of this detenu ; but unfortunately I failed to secure any information on the 
subject. So I pray that you will be pleased to help me with information as to his 
long silence and of the present state of health of the said detenu concerned by any 
means you may choose, and thus relieve his poor parents of the anxiety for their 
unfortunate son. 

I have the honour to be, etc., 

Charu (handra Das, Miikhtear, 
Diamond Harbour Criminal Court, 
District 24-Pergaiinas. 

Dated 2l8t July, 1934. 

Here is another letter. This is written by a lady, named Probhabati 
Devi. Her address is 21-14 Sreemolian Lane, Kalighat, Calcutta, and the 
letter is dated 2l8t July last. I give the substance of it : 

My younger brother, Eabindra Nath Ray Chaudhury, is a detenu for the last 
eight or nine months at Deoli. If there is no strike or special disturbance, I get 
letters from him regularly, but whenever there is a strike correspondence is stopped. 
I got his last letter on the 18th June last, and after that date we are receiving no 
letters. Apart from us there are several other detenus whose parents or near relations 
have got no letters from their relatives. They are anxious and came to us to inquire 
if wo have received any letter from Rabi. They are very much frightened that some 
of the mothers of tliese detenus becoming blind by weeping. Our .apnrcjhensions 
are that due to reduction of the daily allowance of these detenus or for reducing 
the expenses of letter writing, there must have been some strike. There is no way of 
getting any information by any means. Many have sent two or three telegrams* but 
have received no reply. Will you kindly move in this matter ? ^ ' 

1 place these letters for the .perusal of the Honourable the Home 
Member, and I hope he will give .some reply as to why all correspondence 
has been stopped with these detenus for the last one month and a half ; and 
I can personally say that I have also received no reply or letter from 
my own nephew for thie same period. There must be something going 
on there, and it is the settled policy of this Government, whenever there 
is any trouble in the shape of hunger strike or anything else, that they 
take credit in suppressing all facts and figures in these matters. My 
Honourable friend, Mr. Chatarji, or the Law Member, sitting here, 
may think that these detenus are in Paradise and there is nothing to be 
desired in these detention camps. But I should like to point out even 
from these simple matters that the relations of these poor detenn.s cannot 
get even a letter or even a reply to their pre-paid telegrams simply 
saying that the detenus are keeping good health. They have naid the 
requisite money and the only information tlhey want is about their 
health. And, in all these matters, the're is so much of miserliness on 
the part of Government that they will not satisfy the anxieties of these 
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relations. If anybody has done anything wrong, it is certainly not the 
relations of these detenus who are sent away from their homes. 

Sir, I have spoken about these interviews. I want some categorical 
reply frorij the Kome Member as to whether they consider it an act 
of great grace that the relatives of these detenus should be refused 
these interviews under police surveillance and under any conditions, 
without any reasons whatsoever being given. I shall deal with the other 
little points that will be apparent to the Honourable Members of this 
House. My friend, Mr. Morgan, may prefer the Deoli climate to 
Bengal climate. But, as I have said, to a Bengali his own climate is 
certainly more congenial to his health than the desert climate of Ajmere, 
If tli(^ European Members prefer to be in a dry climate: let them have 
it ; but we like to have a specilic answer to the question why, in a vast 
country like Bengal, they cannot have some segregated place, in a bill 
station or in some quiet part of the country, where these detenus can 
be as much segregated as in Deoli. It is no use saying in a round-about 
way that they do not sufiPer in any way. The burden lies heavily on 
Government to show, if their police and jail otficials have to keep them 
out of harm by communicating with the outside public, why cannot they 
find some place in Bengal itself, which would he as much convenient 
to them as Deoli, so far as communication with the outside world is 
concerned. It is all beating about the bush not giving any straight 
answer to these que.'rtitons, but simply saying that they do not suffer 
very much. I appeal to you, Sir, that it requires imagination really 
to feel the position of these poor fellows. Almost every day we pass 
these five or six hours in this Chamber : but once a rule is made that na 
one will be permitted to go out of the Chamber during these six hours, 
how these HonourabJo gentlemen will feel it ? I .say, it may not be ne* 
eessary at all to go out of the Chamber in these six hours, but if there 
is a rule or regulation that Members will not be permitted to go out, 
how will it tell upon the nerves of these Members ? It requires imagi- 
nation, which the bureaucracy proverbially lacks, to feel for these men 
who suffer — not for days or weeks, but for months and months, and 
some for years and years, in a distant land, for no offence which can be 
proved in any way before a competent Court of law. We were talking 
of tested and untested and fabricated steel, but here it is mostly fabri- 
cated evidence that is used in all these cases. (Opposition Laughter.) 
The Honourable the Home Member Was giving this House some idea 
about the charges that are framed against these detenus. I can speak 
of these incidents with first hand knowledge. I shall give some details^ 
so that the House may realise what the.se changes are 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty) : Will the 
Honourable Member take some time ? 

Mr. S. C. Mitra : Yes, Sir. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty) : The 
Ilbiise now stands adjourned till 2-30 p.m. 

4 1 Assembly then adjourned for Lunch till Half Past Two of 

the Clock. 
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The Assembly re-assembled after Lunch at Half Past Two of the 
Clock, Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty) in the 
Chair. 


Mr. 8. 0. Mitra : Mr. President, when the House rose for Lunch, 
I was giving my personal experience to the House about some of these 
affairs about which the Honourable the Home Member also spoke from 
first band knowledge. I should like to give the House a definite idea as 
to how these charges arO levelled against these detenus. The Honourable 
the Home Member made an impression that these prisoners were only 
deprived of a public trial, but otherwise they got all chances to know 
what the charges against them were, and that they were also given an 
opportunity to clear themselves of the charges to the Government. Sir, 
I Avill tell the House what were the charges against me in 1924, and I hope 
th(‘ House will judge for itself bow a man can meet the so-called ehHrgo‘^ 
levelled against him. It is contemplated in the Regulation itself that the 
detenu must be made acquainted witli the nature of the charges. Now, 
the first charge against me was that I was a member of a revolutionary 
party. Sir, 1 ask the House, how can anybody meet that charge ! I 
was not allowed to represent my case before any Tribunal, but 1 was 
aJIoAved opportunities to make a statement, and all that I could say 
Avas that I Avas not a member of any revolutionary party. Then, the 
second charge was that I Avas an associate of Mr. Subhash Chandra Bose, 
a man who is loved and respected throughout India, Professor J. C. 
Ghosh, a very much respected patriot of Bengal, Mr. Anil Baran Roy, 
who is also held in very great esteem tliroughout Bengal, and one, two 
or others who Avere mentioned on that occasion whose names I don^t 
remember just at the moment, — but I ask the House, how a gentleman 
could possibly refute a charge like this. 

Then, Sir, the third charge against me was that T Avas a party in the 
smuggling of arms betAvecn two dates, say, 31st January, 1922 and 31st 
July, 1924, and no details, no date or any description, or where, or how 
or when exactly the ai*ms were smuggled, were mentioned in the charge. 
Tt Avas a perfectly vague and indefinite charge. I challenge the Honour- 
able the Home Member to say if it is any charge at all, or I appeal also 
to the Honourable the Law Member to say, Avith all his vast experience 
of laAv, Avliether these vague things can either be considered as charges 
according to any jurisprudence in any part of the civilized world. Now, 
Government come forAvard and say that the detenus arc made acquainted 
Avith tlie charges and they are given every chance to refute those charges. 
I find there is only one Honourable Member in the European Group 
Avhmn 1 expect to take an impai’tial aupaa^ 

An Honourable Member : No, there arc tAvo Members. 

Mr. 8. 0. Mitra : Yes, there ai'e two Members, — I stand correct- 
ed ,~r-I expect them to judge these matters from the high traditions that 
the British nation possesses of ideas of liberty and justice. Are these the 
charges which gentlemen, suspected of political crimes, are expected to 
meet ? I challenge the Honourable the Home Member to say whether 
what I say is not correct. Let him go through the old records. Sir, I 
know that subsequently one of the highest officials, the Deputy Ins])ector 
General of Police, the late lamented Mr. LoAvman, who was a great friend 
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ol mine, told me that our confinement was merely precautionary and that 
they knew that we were leaders of thought in Bengal, but the apprehen- 
sion of the Government was that, after the failure of the non-co-operation 
movement, there might be a recrudescence of revolutionary orime, and 
that was why they put us all under restraint I This was the admission 
made by one of the highest police officials ; but yet responsible Members 
get up and speak with such an innocent air as if they resort to these 
methods only in the case of confirmed terrorists and they are afraid of 
public trials" on the ground that some of the witnesses might be tampered 
with or there might be risk to their lives, and so forth. Sir, it is well- 
known that in Bengal, by legislation, they have provided for Special 
Tribunals, where the witnesses may be examined in camera, if necessary. 
All this procedure has now been arranged, and, in spite of all that, it is 
still pleaded that there is no way to bring home the charges against hU 
these hundreds of young men who are now under restraint and rot in 
jaiJs for years and years together. 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig was pleased to give the other day a 
description of the history of the terrorist legislation in Bengal. He said 
that it began from the year 1915. It has been rightly pointed out by 
my friend, Rao Bahadur Patil, that the Defence of India Act was a war 
measure. It was not peculiar to Bengal or to India, but it was introduced 
in all the countries that were engaged in the Great War. England was 
not excluded. There they had the famous Defence of the Realm Act, 
which was a war measure, but it ceased within six months after the con- 
clusion of the War. Sir, I say, it is not correct to say that these repr(»s- 
sivo measures were first enacted in the year 1915. When in 1920 the 
non-co-operation movement was taken up by the people of this country, 
there was no terrorist or revolutionary crime for a long period, but when 
it was observed that the non-co-operation movement was failing to achieve 
its desired object of securing Dominion Status or Self-Government by 
non-violent means, the police became apprehensive that some of the 
ardent youths might resort to serious crimes and so some of the police 
emissaries and spies began to report to the higher authorities that there 
might be a recrudescence of crime, and, in 1924, all in a hurry Govern- 
ment pass(»d the Ordinance. Sir, I was a victim of that Ordinance, and, 
later on, of Regulation HI, and, still later on, of the Bengal Criminal 
Law (Amendment) Act. Government are making much of it. and the 
Honourable the Law Member himself said that the Bengal Council passed 
this measure by a vast majority in 1932 and so we must follow public 
oi)inion. May T ask, Sir, what happened in 1925 when the first repressive 
legislation was introduced in the Bengal Council ? What was the respect 
of this great Government for public opinion at that time ? Is it not a 
fact that the very introduction of such a measure was refused by the 
Bengal TiOgislativo Council which was then properly represented by the 
nationalists and Congressmen of Bengal ? You are very respectful of 
public opinion today and quote that you have 80 votes as against -20 1 
I shall give you the names of these Members. But may 1 ask you, at 
the very inception of these repressive measures had you public opinioii 
on yoni side ? That is by the way. Then, for three or four years, 
several hundreds of young men were clapped into jail and Government 
had their own way. A few years after, thev found that it was all 
useless and unnecessary. So far as I could see, I know the Chittagong 
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case is not in a link with other terrorist acts. It is a sporadic action. I 
think my Honourahle friend, Mr. Sen, made a mistake in saying that it 
was an after-effect of the Dacca communal riot case. That is not correct, 
but the onalj'sis of the situation as given by him is perfectly all right, 
because we ^ow from responsible officials, both in the Government «-nd 
in ^e police, that soon after the communal riot at Dacca, when Qovcm- 
ment went out of tiieir way to support one community against another 
giving the go by to their sense of impartiality 

Mr. K. 0. Neogy (Dacca Division : Non-Muhammadan JElural) : 
The riot itself was organised under official auspices. 

Hr. S. C. Mitra ; My Honourable friend, Mr. Neogy, who always 
correctly analyses these affairs and who knows the genesis of the Dacca 
trouble much more than I do, says correctly that they were initiated 
under the Government auspices. But these are past affairs. In this 
very House T challenged the predecessor of the Horae Member to publish 
Mr. Nelson’s report, and whether it was not a fact that that Honourable 
gentleman came to the definite conclusion that tliero was evidence to show 
that there were police officials who instigated some of those crimes, and 
he recommended that Government should, without standing on their false 
prestige, compensate the poor sufferers. These are the reasons — ^the con- 
duct of the officials, not only of the lower strata, the mercenaries, but 
the high officers of Government putting one community against another, 
that has given rise to these troubles. Of course, it is only one aspect of 
the thing. I admit there are economic causes. I admit that when young 
men find no outlet, no prospects in life after their education, and when 
they find that they cannot keep their body and soul together even after 
putting themselves to the hardest labour — in that condition it is not un- 
likely that they really do not know what is in the best interest of their 
country. I say that legislations like this will not help the Government 
to cure India and the Indian youths of thejr patriotism. Even the 
Honourable the Law Member was repeating several times that the Bengal 
Council had, by 80 votes against 20, passed the present measure and that 
we should not bother ourselves with the Supplementary Act at all. Now, 
turning to the list of Members who voted for and against the measure, 
I find that the total number who opposed was not 20, but 16, and among 
the opponents you will find names like those of Babu Jatindra Nath 
Basil, Mr. Narendra Kumar Basu, Mr. Syama Prasad Mookerjee, Mr. 
Shanti Shekhareswar Roy, Mr. S. M. Bose, Maulvi Abdus Samad, Maulvi 
Syed Majid Baksh, Maulvi Abdul Hamid Shah, Dr. Naresh Chandra 
Sen-Gupta, etc. 

Mr. B. Das (Orissa Division : Non-Muhammadan) : All Liberals 
and not Congressmen. 

Mr. 8. 0. Mitra : These are important men whose names are known 
to the villagers even in Bengal. In speaking on the measure before the 
Bengal Council, Mr. Shanti Shekhareswar Roy said : 

** Sir, this position is not to be judged by the voting in this House, beeause it is 
well-known that long ago the dominant party in this country, whose position in the 
estimation of my countrymen is not challenged in any quarter, has left this llouse. * ' 

The lees said abciit those who voted for the Bill is the better. I 
remember in this connection a saying of Herr Hitler in his book on “ My 
Struggle ”. He says ; 

** Just as a hundred fools do not make a wise man, a heroic decision is not likely 
to come. from a hundred cowards.’’ 
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It is not always the number that counts. I shall be glad to be 
in opposition with a minority in the company of leaders like Sir Abdur 
Kabim, Mr. K. C. Neogy, Diwan Bahadur Ramaswami Mudaliar and 
others rather than be in a majority with gentlemen like Mr. Yamin Khan, 
Captain Chaudhri Lai Chand and a host of others.' (Laughter.) Here I 
should like to clear one point. It has been said by the Honotirable the 
Home Member in this connection and also in other connections that We 
make exaggerated and inaccurate statements. Particularly hte referred 
to my speech on the 19th March. 1 do not like to take the time of thb 
House at this stage to refute those charges. 1 think 1 shall get enough 
opportunity to dilate on this point on other occasions. But there is 
one question which I should like to refer to, and that is, about a rape 
iMmnnitted on a woman (Mr. K. C. Neogy : “ By whom ? ”) I shall 
read out the Avhole of the paragraph : 

A few significHiit cjises will give some idea about the serious sitiuitioii. 

Imviiig ilie small hours of the night of the 2oth January, a number ot 

Cfjuiiwali soldiers surrounded the, lu.nise of Sj. Murari Mohan Sasnml of Jukhia in 
.P, S. Tjh:igwan])ur in the (’ontai sub-division, and one of the soldiers committed rape 
on tlie wife of Sj. Biinpan (''h.indra Sasmal, the elder brotlier of Murari Babii. Both 
the brothers were absent from home and the neighbours were prevented liy soldiers 
and policemen from coming to the rescue of the unfortunate woman.’' 

The? reply was : 

“ Tlic caj>e has already been mentioned above. A judicial enquiry was held and 
the complaint found to be false and a prosecution for false evidence was instituted 
against Murari Mohan Sasmal.” 

And the whole ITon.se was convinced that it must certainly be a false 
case ! As a matter of fact, Sir. Burrow^s, Commissioner, when the whole 
case was stib judice, did not hesitate to make a speech commenting on this 
very case. Does the House knoAV that there w^as a case instituted against 
this ]\Turari Mohan Sasmal for having made a false charge, and what 
w’as the result ? He was acquitted. 

The Honourable Sir Henry Craik : What does that prove ? 

Mr. K. 0. Neogy ; It speaks for itself. The Honourable Member’s 
predecessor laid a great deal of stress on that case. 

Mr. S. 0. Mitra : A man w^as charged for bringing in a false case> 
and. w’ith all the resources of Government, they were unable to book that 
mail iiiidrr Hint charge and he was acquitted. What is the result ? Any 
mail liaviiig conmion sense wdll draw’ liis own inference. There are diffi- 
culties for non-officials to prove these cases. In the allegations which I 
wanted to be enquired into I said there were Magistrates who accom- 
pani(*d some of* these ])arties, and how difficult it was in this unfortunate 
land w’hcre there is no separation of judicial from executive functions 
for the poor people to^ bring home their charges against officials. On 
another occasion, speaking of the British sense of justice in olden days, 
I was referring to the case in which Lord Curzon. though he found that 
a Court of law acquitted certain soldiers for somc^isbehaviour against a 
w’onian. yet took up the case and instituted a departmental inquiry and 
punished the whole battalion. That wa.s the time when really British 
sfate.smanship made an impression in this country. Now GovernmeiiL 
are more anxious to cripple the powers of the High Court and the bnlv 
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bulwark of British administration in India. The relief of. the people is 
that the British people may fail in everything, but they will never lose 
sight of their sense of justice. Now, they are undermining that founda- 
lion. You are taking away the foundation of the British Government, 
and every time you encroach ui>on the rights of the judiciary, you are 
responsible for creating the terrorism in this country. I do not like xo 
refer to the speech of my friend, Mr. Chatarji. I know he had not the 
freedom to speak like an elected Member like myself, but I would like to 
remind him that, when they give a version, they should not mislead the 
House. Has he forgotten the case of the police murdering Santosb 
Kumar Mitra and other Barisal detenus in the Ilijli detention camp ? 
The position in these camps is not so comfortable as he thinks to be in hia 
leisure time sitting on those back Benches. What are the reasons for the 
police shooting these unarmed detenus in detention camps ? I pray that 
the new^ Home Member will take care himself to go into some of the 
cliarges, and, like his predecessor, Sir Harry Haig, who was telling this 
House that he personally inquired into the minutest detail, may I appeal 
to him to depute the Honourable the Laxv Member, who hails from 
Bengal and who is the pride of my race, and some other officials and non- 
officials to visit the detenu camps and make a report to the Honourable 
the Home Member ? I know he will not be permitted, however exalted 
ae may be in the estimation of the Government and whatever he may reply 
rn my speeches. I wish the Honourable the Home Member had not 
alluded to the rule now obtaining in Germany and Austria approvingly 
last time. 

The Honourable Sir Henry Oraik : Not approvingly. 

Mr. S. 0. Mitra : Every student of politics knows that they may be 
successf|ul for a short time, but it is bound to have its reactions and they 
sliall have to reckon for the coming day. We appreciate British charac- 
ter. I hope they will not be swept off their feet by these temporary 
successes in other countries. He was also speaking of Dillinger, Public 
Kiicmy No. 1 in America and the conduct of tlie ])olic(‘ there. I think 
even in the civilised Avorld this sort of thing is never approved. I can 
say boldly that if tliey are considered as Public Enemy No. 1, the thought- 
lessness and the nnstatesmanlike actions of the bureaucracy, instead of 
putting an end to terrorism, will foster terrorism in India. They will be 
co!isidered as Public Enemy No. 2 by the future generations. It is to 
the interest of both Indians and Britishers to see that terrorism is put an 
end to, but, as I have said, this legislation will not help. Sir, I oppose 
the ])assing of this Bill. 

Mr. B. R. Puri (West Punjab : Non-Muhammadan) : Any adverse 
comment upon a measure of this nature is liable to be taken amiss as pro- 
moting or encouraging the terrorist ])ropaganda. It is hardly necessary 
for me to say that so far a>s “ terrorism is concertied, there is no dif- 
ference of opinion between the two sections of the House tluit this move- 
ment ought to be really stoppe<i. The disagreement occurs only w^hen we 
come to consider the pro])riety of remedies recommended by the Govern- 
ment to eradicate the evil. 

So far as the merits of the case are eoncorned. T have got very little 
. to say which has not already been said in one form or another. That T 
would frankly admit, but none the less T am addressing this Honourable 
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House for the sole reason that I want my pj^otest gainst a measure of 
this kind to be put on record. 

I trust it will be considered a pertinent question if I were to ask with 
all respect the Honourable the Home Member if the Government have by 
this time arrived at any final conclusion as to what are really the grounds 
upon which the operation of this Act is being sought to be; extended. I 
have had an opportunity to go through the reports of the debates from 
the very beginning, and I have been struck with one feature of the debate^ 
i.e.f the statement of the Go\'erninent made from time to time as to the 
reasons and the causes which have necessitated this measure. We have 
been told that the measure is necessary because of the lack of accommo- 
dation in the Bengal jails. This was seriously put forward as an argument 
at one lime. At another time, we Avere told that the lack of control in the 
jail administration in Bengal was responsible for this. It is urged that the 
movements of the detenus in Bengal jails cannot be properly controlled 
and checked and that they resort to devices by which they manage to send 
out communications and they are constantly in touch with anarchists 
outside, that things are smuggled in and smuggled out, that communica- 
tions go on between tliose Avho arc detained inside and their friends and 
associates outside. This was at one time seriously put forward as the rea- 
son for the Oov(‘rnment asking the House to permit these undesirables to 
be banished from their own Province to be lodged in distant jails scattered 
all over the country. Sir, there is yet a third reason, the authorship of 
Avliich, 1 find, is to be attributed not to the Government, but to a semi- 
Governmeut agency, T am referring to my Honourable friend, Mr. Sarma, 
who informed the House that the real reason at the bottom of this pro- 
posed legislation is that the Bengali youth is a A^ery sentimental individual, 
that he ahvays has a groat loA^e for hi< motherland, and that Avlit?n he is 
transported from Ins oAvn ProAunee to distant ])laces, he frets and runies 
and his life becomes miserable : and, tber(»for(’, said Mr. Sarma, it serves 
as an additional penalty and that the measure Avas necessary to achieve 
that end. Noav, may 1 very respectfully ask, whicli of these is the true 
reason which has led the Government to ask this House to extend the opera- 
tion of this measure from Bengal to other ProAunees in tlie country'/ Ts 
it the first, is it the second, is it the third, or is it all three ? Surely, by 
now, the GoA^ornment must haA^e made up their mind on this point. Tf they 
were to indicate their mind, we Avould be in a Ixdter ])osition to deal with 
the ease, but Ave cannot do that if the GoA’^ernment constantly keep chang- 
ing from one ground to another, and thus confuse the real issue. 

Sir, the TO^IO Act AA^as not the first Act of its kind : T understand 

3pm preceded by another Act, namely, the Act 

1925. T Inne not had the opportunity of going 
through the provisions of that Act, but T am told by those AAdio have read 
it that the proAusions of the 192r) Act Avere substantially the same as the 
proAusions of the later Aet of 1980. 

FAt this stage, Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmnkham 
Chetty) vacated the Chair, which Avas then occupied by Mr. Deputy 
President (Mr. Ahdiil Matin Chandhnry).] 

Now, if that is correct, it is obAuous that it had taken the Bengal 
Government seven years to discoA^er the necessity and the desirability of 
having their Act extended to other Provinces, It reminds me, Sir, of 
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the case of a man who went up to a Magistrate presiding in a Court and 
with folded hands said : “ Sir, I have got a complaint. Such and such 
a man has called me a * rhinoceros 1 have been very seriously 
defamed, my character has been damaged, and I want to lodge this com- 
plaint The Magistrate turned round and said : “ Now, when did 
that man tell you you were a rhinoceros lie replied : “ He said it 
four years ago Pour years ago ? ”, said the Magistrate — and 
you come with your complaint today He replied : “ Sir, the reason 

is that I saw a rhinoceros only yesterday.” (Laughter.) Now, it seems 
to me that the Bengal Government should have discovered this the 
moment they started their repressive programme ; I am advisedly using the 
word ‘‘ repressive ”, T will presently come to the Honourable the Law 
Member’s speech, T know he has got a* strong prejudice against any 
Honourable Member using this expression (The Honourable Sir Nripendra 
Sirrar I have none ”), but in the Honourable Member’s speech I find 
it is so recorded ; anyhow, T will come to that. Now, Sir, that being 
the case, if the grievance of the Bengal Government was genuine, I main- 
tain that we should have had some indication of their difficulties much 
earlier and much longer, before they actually came and knocked at the 
door of this House. 

I was referring to the speech of the Honourable the Law Member 
and I must congratulate him on a very able address which he made 
Ix'fore this House — at the same time I am afraid I am not quite in agree- 
ment with some of his views on certain matters ; I know I am at a 
fl\sadvantage, as T am opposed by an eminent lawyer of the Law Mem- 
ber’s position. Before taking up the law points, however, I wish to 
deal with a matter raised in the Honourable the T^aw Member’s speech 
which 1 find contains a very unfair and gratuitous attack on the Congress, 
1 would invite your attention, Sir, to a passage in his speech at page n68 
of the Report of the Legislative Assembly, dated the 21th July, 1934. 
The Honourable Sir Nripendra Sircar said, in the course of his 
speech : 

TJieii, Sir, in considering the present Act, wc need not go into the details of 
v.lint ex.Mctly has been done by Bengal Council, what niiiount of reprossioii is 
iieressary in the situation which has arisen in Bengal.'^ 

Then, my friend, Mr. Neogy, interjected “ and for all time 
Then, Sir Nripendra Sircar goes on : 

and for Avhat time .and in what manner, that has been decided by the Ben^Jal Council 
by men who are most competent to decide this matter. I daresay, if my lioiionrablo 
friend, Mr. Neogy, had been in the Bengal Council,'’ 

Mark the irony, mark the sarcasm : 

‘‘ he Avonld have tried to bring about such a change in their frame of mind that, 
by fjji overwhelming majority, the Bill would have been thrown out. Bat, as it is, 
the Bill has been passed." 

He is giving this bitter pill to Mr. Neogy to swallow : 

When a Statute is said to be permanent, of course it is always subject to its 
being repealed." 

That is nothing new. And mark the next sentence : 

" And we have been assured that the time is not very far when some ]ieople,. 
’vho are not in the Assembly yet, will get every repressive law repealed and that 
their permanency will disappear within a short time if that assurance is carried out." 

Now, Sir, this is an attack upon those who are not yet in this House. 
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The Honourable the Law Member could certainly afford to ridicule 
that political organisation, the Congreas, which is threateniiag to come int( 
this House and whose open and avowed programme is to repeal ever^ 
repressive law. I am quite sure that neither the Honourable the Lav 
Member nor his colleagues are afraid of what the Congress is threatening 
to do or rather undo. But, Sir, the test of the pudding lies in its eating 
My answer to that f)art of the speech of the Honourable the Lav 
Member is very simple. It must have been noticed by most of tin 
Honourable Members that the Act, Avhich we passed in the year 1932 
is du(‘ to expire on the 5th April, 1935. That up to the first week oi 
April, 1935, under the old Act of 1932, the Bengal Government have gol 
power to transfer their detenus to any jail they like. May I respectfully 
ask the Government why are they betraying an indecent hurry in 
precipitating this measure before the present Assembly ? Why could 
they not wait and face those very gentlemen whom they are trying tc 
ridicule and belittle 

The Honourable Sir Nripendra Sircar : May I point out that the 
question lias alrea^ly been answered, not by my humble self, but by the 
Honourable the Home Member as to why they could not wait till the 
Budget Session or till February for passing this Act. It is because 
they in list make arrangements for the removal of 1,500 men. In any 
ease, if tlie bnv is pr.ssed now, it can be repealed next year, by those 
who are coming. 

Mr. K. 0. Neogy : Did we not hear from Ills Excellency the 
Viceroy^s Message today that the next Assembly ls to meet in January t 
Would there not have been sufficient time between January and April 
for the passing of .such a measure ? 

Mr. B. R, Puri : That is exactly what I was going to say that the 
lie'.’ Ass(*inbly is to come into being in the very first month of the next 
year, and then* will bo no dearth of time and opportunity for the Gov- 
ernment to face the new Assembly with a measure of this kind. Evid- 
ently, there is some misgiving and fear in the mind of the Go'vernmeiit. 
Tl‘ey know that tin* jiresent Assembly is a docile body ; they know w • 
have been accommodating them in the past in every waj" ; they know that 
in the iiresent Assembly they can carry any measure, — good, bad or 
indifferent. Why cannot they wait foi* another few months ? Why 
cannot they wait and face tlie new Assembly and then see the fate of their 
measure ? 

The Honourable Sir Nripendra Sircar : You may not be there. 

Mr. B. R. Puri : I may not be tliere, but you may not be there 
either. Nobody is certain what is going to happen tomorrow. Now, 
Sir, tliis brings rne to one or two legal propositions which the Honour- 
able the Law Member, in the course of his speech, was pleased to lay 
down. One was, and lest I might do injustice to the Honourable 
Member, wherever T will refer to him, I will quote chapter and verse. 

The Honourable Sir Nripendra Sircar : In my speech there is no 
rhyme, but only reason. 

Mr. B. R. Puri : Some people’s prose is poetry, and T am quite 
willing to concede that in the case of the Laiv Member. Ilis prose 
is warse. I do not mean w-o-r-s-e. 
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Now, Sir, the Honourable the Law Member, on page 568, at the 
bottom of it, is reported to have said : 

Now, Sir, in considering this Bill I beg of this lloiiao to remove from its mind 
certain considerations which, in my humble submission, are not relevant at all on the 
solo issue which is being discussed, viz., whether suspects can be detained in jails 
outside Bengal.'* 

Sir, you will be pleased to observe that to the Honourable the Law 
Member the only question that is relevant for purposes of tlio present 
debate is the one which he has stated and which T have just now read 
to the House. Everything else connected with this Hill, according to 
him, is irrelevant and this he assures us iu all humble sul)nii‘'sion. 8ir, 
any expression of opinion, comino- ns if does from a high antliority like 
the Honourable the Jjaw Member, is entitled to vci-y great res{)ect. But 
r venture to think that the view advanced by him is not sound. In the 
case of a lay Member, perhaps it might excusable, but when such an 
expression comes from a Law Member, I think the only ground on which 
Hie Law Member’s attitude can be explained is that probably the 
Honourable the Law Member thinks that we are all boobies on this side 
of the House and that we know no bettor, otherwise 1 cannot possibly 
admit that the absurdity of this contention is not fully known to the 
Honourable Member. Let me put it in a very crude form. Suppose 
the Honourable the Law Member received one morning a sealed book 
with a coveriiKg letter saying : ‘‘ This book contains the provisions of 

an Act which we have passed, you are not supposed to open the book. 
We merely want you to extend the operation of this Act in such and 
such manner.’’ Would the obliging nature of the Honourable the Law 
Member permit him to comply with the demand Avithout looking into 
the Bill itself ? Would he not like to know the antecedents of tliese 
people whom they want to he transported Why have they been im- 
prisoned '! What offence tliey have committed ? On what evidence 
has their guilt been proved ? What is the procedure lhal has been 
followed ? Tliese would be pertinent and legitimate questions which 
every person or body or Legislature is bound to go into before lending 
any assistance askcnl. Before the Bengal Government could ask for 
our co-operation, we must satisfy our own eonseience that they deserve 
co-operation, and, in determining that question, all these considerations 
which I have enumerated must be gone into criticall}’', each and every 
one of them. We are not finding fault as to ivhy the Bengal Council 
have passed this Act of theirs. They are welcome to do it. They have 
got the power to jiass it and they have done it. We are not finding 
fault with them iu any way. It is they avIio want our assistance, and, 
before ive do that, are we not entitled to know that it is a case which 
deserves our assistance. Let me put it in another homely form. Suppose 
a Government oflfieial ivere to come to you and say : “ Here is a man whom 
T have awarded 20 stripes. That is the limit of my power, and I cannot 
exceed it. The man, however, deserves more, and I ivant you to sanction 
additional ten stripes Would you not go into the whole question f 
Would you not ascertain from him what has this man done? Under these 
circumstances, could it be urged that the contention of the Law Member 
is pund ? I submit it is not. That may be the sole desire or the sole 
object which the Government are trying to achieve, but that is not the 
sole iasue. before us. Before we come to decide that issue finally, we 

L265IiAD P 
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have to "o into all the (]iiestioris I have set out above. We would not 
be discharging our duties properly if we did not do so. 

Tlie next point urged by niy Honourable friend — I am still referring 
to the lloimurablc the haw Member — was that it was a mistake to call 
a measure, such as the present, a “ repressive measure. He seems to 
have got a strong prejudice against its being called “ repressive He 
quoted the authority of a Judge who said that the use of strong and 
vituperative epitJicts does not improve the situation. The Honourable 
the Law Member, liowever, did not disclose the name of the learned 
Judge nor the occasion on which the said observation by the unknown 
authority was made. 

The Honourable Sir Nripendra Sircar : That occasion was a question 
of negligence and gross negligence and Chief Justice Denman said that 
the situation is not improved by adding the vituperative epithet 
“ gross ” to negligence. 

Mr. B. R. Puri : I must thank the Honourable Member for this in- 
formation which comes in ins-taliiumts. 

The Honourable Sir Nripendra Sircar : But you did not apply for 
this before. 

Mr. B. R. Puri : However, I am very grateful for tliis information. 
Wlidtevei’ may be the view of tJiat celebrated authority let us revert to the 
(|ues(i(iii before us. Aceoi-ding to the Honourable the Law Alember, every 
law is “ iv])r(‘ssive The penal provisions for offences like murder and 
daeoity him* “ ivpre.-sive According to him., even tlie j)enalties provided 
under llie Motor Act rrc “ re])ressive He says that we do not improve 
the position by condemning this measure by calling it ‘‘repressive^ ^ because 
he sa;^s tli il ihis is no more a rej)ressive measure tlian any other penal pro- 
vision taken out of the Indian Penal ("ode or out of any of the minor Acts. 
This IS a lo .jposition. Sir, which I contest. J. submit that the exposition of 
the law by the Law Member relating to Habeas Corpus was very exhaustive, 
but T wisli that he had taken a little trouble for the guidance of this House 
to lay down the definition of the word “ repressive He has, however, 
endeavoured to de'seribe it, and T liave given you, Sir, his description of the 
word “ repressive Now, Sir, I will risk a counter description leaving 
the House to choose whichever is sound. I venture to submit that all 
offences fall in one category or tlie other, they are divisible into two classes, 
the one ir.chules the olfenei s which are of normal character and which have 
been and will be committed in all countries, in all climes, by all classes of 
people, namely, murders, dacoities and such like offences. 

The Honourable Sir Nripendra Sircar : This is also murder. 

Mr. B. R. Puri : T hope the Honourable Member will kindly wait and 
listen. Tliere is anotlier class of offences which are periodical, which are 
seasonal and there are special rea?fons, circumstances and causes which give 
rise to them. They may bo of political character, they may he of non- 
political character, tliey come and go like a wave of crime which passes 
through the country. They are not perennial manifestations, they occa- 
sionally come and pass away. There are special causes which cause rise to 
them and those causes have to be tackled in erder to uproot them. Exactly 
parallW of it is the case of ordinary diseases to which we, as human beings, 
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are subject, as distinguished from epidemics like cholera and plague, and 
so on. I submit that ‘ ‘ terrorism ’ * which no doubt includes murders as the 
Honourable the Law Member reminded me 

Mr. K. 0. Neogy : Is it a crime at all ? We are dealing only with 
suspects and not actual offenders. 

Mr. B. R. Puri : Undoubtedly we are dealing only with suspects, 
I take it that the Honourable the Law Member is alluding to certain murders 
pf a political character which have been committed in Bengal. I submit 
that terrortem is not a phenomenon of a normal character, it is a passing 
phase, it all depends how long this crime lasts and that depends upon the 
methods and the remedies that Government emj)loy to eradicate it. That 
is a separate matter altogether. But it is not of a permanent character. 
It is abnormal, it is extraordinary. 1 am willing to concede that on all 
abnormal occasions, whether it be with regard to crime or whether it be 
wdth regard to disease, exceptional measures are needed. These measures 
must in their nature be more stringent and more severe and it is such 
measures that are called repressive ” measures. T would ask the 
Honourable the Law Member to consider my description of what a repressive 
measure is, which, I trust, is neither extravagant nor misleading. The 
Government are providing ])uiiislirrionts for acts which are no offences 
under the ordinary law of the land — ^suspicion, a mere suspicion, though I 
kiilow lhat for the sake of ceremony Ihey have added the word “ reason- 
able ” to it and that is just to give it a legal gloss. Gtherwise, we know 
what it practically means. If you are the judge of that reasonableness, 
then a bare suspicion is good enough from your i)oini of view. Any man, 
no matter whiit his position in society may be, could be arrested and put 
into jail for an indefinile i)eriod, with certain ceremonies which have to 
take place periodically. And I say that if this is not repressive law, then 
the word had better be removed from the English language. I will ask my 
Honourable friend, the l-aw Membei*, to indicate what otJier law could more 
appropriately be put into that category which he is pleased to regard as 
repressive. 

Sir, this brings me to a very interesting conversation which T once 
heard between two Nominated ^lembers. One Nominated Member 
belonged to the Bengal Legislative Council and the other happened to be 
one of onr own Honourable colleagues. T do not know why tliey per- 
mitted me to listen to such a conversation. Says the Honourable Member 
of this House to the other, We started somewhat shakily, but look at the 
support we have given to Oovernmont tliroughout onr life. We have come 
to Government’s rescue, we have passed every measure irrespective of its 
nature or merits, and T can boldly assert that we have rmidoivd great ser- 
vice to Government lie was, therefore, hoping that these services would 
be duly and adequately recognised. Tn answer to tliis, tlie Nominated 
Member of the Bengal Legislative Council turned round and said : What 

are your achievements ? Look at our achievements. We have helped 
Government by a majority of 80 against 20 ”, — which is the boast of the 
Treasury Benches, — ” ^ye have passed a measure, wliereundor peop> can 
be put into jail without any trial. Is your achievement greater, or ours V' 
The Ai^mbly Member had to admit that, in the present state of modern 
civilisation, it was no doubt a great achievement. So the Bengal ]\Ieniber 
said ‘‘ Not to speak of the searches and forfeitures of property and the 
L2C5LAD 
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infliction of fines wliicJi could be recovered from the parents and guardianSr 
these arc only l\ve-pi*odiicts, ihe main thiii<y is Hint you can catch hold of 
any man whom the GoveriiTnent do not like, put him in jail, and he has 
no redress The Assembly Member rojoined and said : “ Yes, but 
donb f<.r^^et we came to your rescue. That beautiful Bill of yours, the 
operation of which was circumscribed within a very limited area,— rlook 
to wiwt extent we have extended it 1 listened to all this, and 1 did 
not know whether to eoiignitulate the one or tlie oihei*. Finally, they 
turned round to me and asked me wiiat 1 thouj^ht of all that. 1 said : 
‘‘ Well, if you will i)erniit me, it reminded me of a little anecdote. TwQ 
little boys "were playing to”:ether, and oin*. of them boastfully said ta 
the otlier : ‘ Do you know we have bou^dit a hen ? ' The other boy 
said ; ' Oil, realiy ? AVhat about it ? ' lie said, ‘ It laid five eggs 
yesterday ! ’ ‘ Well said the other. ‘ that's nothing ; my father laid 
a foumlrtion stone the day before ! So, is your performance greater, 
or ours ? 

Sir, here is an opportunity for this House of redeeming its past inacti- 
vities. We know Government have had very long innings so far as thia 
Assembly is concerned. They have been batting and \\v have been fielding. 
We have dro])ped so many eatelies that each and every one of the Govern- 
ment hi'..- I'las pro\'(tl i\ Bradman for ii>. Sir, In'i’e :s the last opportunity, 
and 1 hei:' my Honourable colleagues her(» in liils House to look into the 
merits of this BW. I.(‘t them ])ut tiieir hands to their breasts and ask 
themselves the question, is this a measure which is consonant witli the 
elemeiiiary rules of justiee 1 am not talking of British justice, but is it 
based on the universal rules of justice ! Can there be any justification 
jn putting a man in restraint, against whom nothing lias been judicially 
proved, and that for an indefinite pmdod ! The original Bill is bad 
euongh, and let us not, 1 submit, make it worse by extending its operation. 

Sirdar Harbans Singh Brar (East Punjab : Sikh) : Sir, T am rather 
in an unfortunate position, because I have risen to speak after two 
fountains of wisdom have spoken. It is admitted on all hands that 
terrorisui is a curse, that it is very deep-rooted, and that there is no 
greater enemy to the peace and prosperity of this country than terrorism. 
My friend, Mr. Puri, has gone further and established quite correctly 
that it is. more like an epidemic than an ordinary disease. Surely, in 
exception il circumstances and for such exceptional diseases, very ex- 
ceptional measures are ealled for. It is admitted that it is worse than 
commnuism, and yon find that very drastic kinds of legislation have 
been passed in ditTerent countries to meet communism ; and India needa 
a very exceptional legislative measure to meet this bigger enemy, namely, 
terrorism. Having been admitted that it is an epidemic, it must he ad- 
mitted that prevention is better than cure. It is not wise, it is not ad- 
visable, that we should allow the epidemic to flourish and destroy 
thousands and thousands of lives before we deal with it. It is much 
more advantageous and in the public interest and for the welfare of our 
people that we should try preventive measures rather than curative 
ones. People outside Bengal are only aware of this terrorism from what 
Af^ears in tbe papers. But terrorism is in fact much more deep-rooted 
than we on our side are aware. From the pace at which it is flourishing} 
from the fact that it has been able to defy the police and the C. I. D. so 
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long, it isi apparent that it has gone very very deep indeed, and ordinary 
rei-edies will not provide a sufficient stimulus for tlie executive to be 
nbie to stop it. 1 had tor a long time thought that perliaps terrorism is 
due to the unemployment among the educated youths, to the very limited 
openings for the display of their energies and intelligence and the desire 
for the service of their country, and that if enough means are found to 
keep them occupied in some business or some occu])atiun or in some pro- 
fession or service, the time at their leisure, which is now utilised for des- 
tructive purposes, may be utilised for more advantageous and progres- 
sive purposes in this country. But more and more you know about it 
and learn about it, you find that tliat impression which exists in my 
mind and in the mind of iiiajiy other people does not stand the scrutiny 
of facts. Wo find tliat very well-to-do and very prosperous people, 
who are neither huntej’s for jobs nor in want of employment or occupa- 
tion, but whose families are well settled down, for some mysterious 
reason or other take to this kind of terrorism 

Mr. B. Das : Have you got any inner knowledge of it ] 

Sirdar Harbans Singh Brar : My friend, Mr. B. Das, is perhaps more 
acquainted with terrorism, and that is why he puts that question to me. 
We in Northern India are comparatively spared from the misfortunes 
of terrorism ilian people nearer Bengal. But, recently, from unofficial 
sources it (*ame to my knowb^dge that in colleges and schools even in 
Northern India people who e.rc found to be nationally minded students 
in colleges, somehow mysteriously find this terrorist literature lying on 
their beds or in Iheir rooms unsolicited, and it comics from channels of 
which they have no knowledge. 1 was Kur])riscd to hear how these 
things ha])|)ened. Bnt I was convinced by the experietiee of somebody 
who hiniseir was in that college that because he read a few books on 
literature Avhich tended to preach socialism and denn cracy 

Mr. B. Das : Socialism is not terrorism. 

Sirdar Harbans Singh Brar ; Just Jiear me ; have some patience. 
That because his ideas coincided with modern progressive thought of 
socialism in the west, on some days when he returned from his walks or 
rounds he found thrown through the window in his room literature on 
terrorism, and that he could never imagine who threw it or how it came 
there and how those people came to know that his ideas were moving 
from conservatism to socialism and thereafter sympathetic to terrorism. 
Further, I learn that persons from Bengal in different guises living in 
most aristocratic hotels, dodging the C. 1. D. and the police all the way, 
have been able under disguised forms to come in contact with people 
who had ideas of socialism. If really these things are a fact and Gov- 
ernment are better fitted through their usual agencies to know about 
them, and then, if the executive is satisfied that these things do happen 
and that terrorism is so deep as I have described it, surely it is our duty 
to leave in the hands of the executive to adopt such measures as they 
consider absolutely necessary for the prevention of this disease rather 
than for its cure. The interests of India are at stake. We see every 
day how drastic measures are adopted by different countries for meeting 
such drastic diseases, and it is idle to deny that we should deal likewise. 
We saw recently what happened in Germany and what a wonderful 
testimonial came to the head of the executive from the greatest patriot. 
Field Marshal Von Ilinderburg, the President of the Republic, for 
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dealing in such a speedy manner with a disease which threatend Germany 
and the German nation. We cannot play with the safety of this country 
and the peoples of India. We must deal, as sound administrators, with 
problems of this sort and we can quite well leave the administration of 
these drastic legislative measures in the hands of one who in his own 
province had always acted in a straightforward and honest manner in 
the administration. If he had found that the magistracy or police under 
him was corrupt, lie admitted it in the Council and stopped it by taking 
executive measures and dispensing with the services of those whom he 
found unfit to discharge their duties. T feel, therefore, that Government 
should be fully empowered to meet with this terrorism with our co- 
operation and support. 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh (Muzaffarpur etim Champaran : Non- 
Muhammadan) : But how do you associate the detenus with the commis- 
sion of these crimes ? 

Sirdar Harbans Singh Brar : My dear friend, Mr. Gaya Prasad 
Singh, asks how I connect them. The Government agency can be trusted 
to place such evidence as lies in their power before the executive and 
the officials of the Government will certainly sift down that evidence. 
I feel and T recognise that it is very hard to put a person in detention 
without giving him a chance to prove his innocence before a Court of 
law, but that is the ordinary way of dealing with ordinary diseases 
and ordinary troubles. For epidemics sometimes we have to give an 
injection to a person however unwilling he may be, in order to prevent 
the epidemic spreading. It gives him pain, it gives him trouble, it is 
unwelcome to him ; ])ut in the interc-^'^s of sociely, in the interests of his 
people and his country we have to :!do[)t these measures ; aod, in the 
circumstances I support this motion, for to me the interests of India and 
her people are far greater than the pleasure of supporting an abstract 
principle. 

Mr. B. Das : Sir, I understand that niy Honourable friend, Sirdar 
Harbans Singh Brar. is no longer a Member of the Nationalist Party. 
That is what I heard just now, because if he spoke as a supporter of 
Government, he ought to have taken his seat 

Sirdar Harbans Singh Brar : I supported as an elected Member. 

Mr. B. Das : But you did not support the measure as a member of 
the Nationalist Party, and if my friend wanted to support the measure, 
he ought to have taken his seat along with those who generally support 
Government, and that would have shown him in his true colours. 

Now, Sir, not being a lawyer, T am not going to deal with my 
Honourable friend, the Law Member, with whom my friend, Mr. Puri, 
has dealt so thoroughly and so ably ; and there are also several legal 
giants who will deal with the Law Member when he will rise to address 
the House again, but I will refer to the two speeches that were delivered 
by the two Members of the Government, the outgoing and the incoming 
Home Members. Sir, T found a change in the speech of Sir Harry Haig, 
and I also welcome the very sympathetic manner of delivery of the 
speech of my Honourable friend, Sir Henry Craik. Both utilised the 
occasions to take the House into their confidence a little, which: we have 
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not been accustomed to during the past 11 years of my association witli 
this House. 1 am grateful to both these gentlemen for taking us into 
their confidence, for telling us that they are human beings, that they have 
got humanising thoughts or they are actuated by similar feelings as we 
are on this side of the House, and that they take pains before they come 
to decisions over cases relating to detenus and anarchists. Sir Harry 
Haig pointed out that the Bengal Government is exploring conditions 
and that terrorist crimes would cease in Bengal. Sir, three conditions 
were given, and the first of them was that the Government were rousing 
“ public opinion I know how public opinion is being roused in 
Bengal, how fathers and mothers are being punished for the alleged 
crimes of their sons and daughters !! Then, there is unemployment ”, 
and the Government of India arc assisting the Government of Bengal to 
remove unemployment. The Government of India, Sir, as everybody 
knows, are bankrupts today, and every Provincial Government is also a 
bankrupt today 

Diwan Bahadur A. Bamaswami Mudaliar (Madras (.'ity : Non- 
Muhammadan Urban) : No, not Madras. 

Mr. B. Das : I apologise to mj' friend. Madras excels in everything, 
and I know that Madras is prosperous. But, Sir, every Finance Member 
has got his own pet theories. The outgoing Finance Member started the 
hare and the Provincial Governments are hunting after it, he started the. 
question of economic planning and economic survey. So nothing will 
come out of it, and the Bengali youth for whom my friend, Mr. Mitra, 
pleaded so much will not find employment through the Economic Boards 
and Economic Surveys of the Bengal Government or of the Government 
op India. 

[At this stage, Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shaiimukham 
Chetty) resumed the Chair.] 

Tlieu, Sir, much has been said of “ Education T do not think that 
my diagTiosis of the causes of terrorist crimes and lerrorist luovemeiiTs 
tallies with the diagnosis which the Government have arrived at and 
which they often give out on the floor of the House. Of course, they 
know the real causes, hut they would not like to tell us here what are 
those causes. How is it that in 1927-28 and 1928-29 the terrorist crimes 
were in abeyance ? How is it that when Mahatma Gandlii issued his 
appeal to the youth of Bengal particularly — nobody k7io>vs wlio those 
terrorist youths are, — but when he issued his appeal not to have recourse 
to terrorist methods but to keep silent till the national leaders of the 
country settled with the Government about the future Constitution of 
India, there was a drop in terrorist a(*tivitics in Bengal ■ And every- 
body knows it, and I am sure the Honourable the Home ^lember will 
recognise it, that there was ccvlamly a marked decline in terrorist crime 
after that appeal of Mahatma Gandhi, — ^in fact there was no crime at 
all. Bnt what happened in 1931 ? Mahatma Gandhi went to England 
as the sole Deputy of the Congress. He was being fooled by the Sankeys 
and others in the Bound Table Conference. The Government of India 
at that time went on manufacturing instruments of horror, t^-' 
Chittagong Ordinances and various other Ordinances. And what ha-i- 
pened ? When Mahatma Gandhi landed in Bombay, within two days 
he was arrested. At that very moment he telegraphed to the Viceroy 
requesting for an interview, — I shall not mention the name of the Viceroy, 
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but there was no response. The other day, in reply to a question relating 
to Mr. Sarat Chandra Bose, it was pointed out that both Messrs. 
ISubhash ('haiidra Bose and Sarat Chandra Bose have some in- 
fluence over the youths of Bengal. I do not think, Sir, they liave any 
influence over those youths who are actuated with terrorist impulses. 
But yet the Government of Bengal did incarcerate Mr. Subhash Chandra 
Bose and Mr. Sarat Chandra Bose. Even that did not accentuate the 
feelings in Bengal, but when Mahatma Gandhi waa incarcerated in 
January, 1932, these so-called anarchists and youths of Bengal knew that 
their leaders could not succeed in persuading the Government to accept 
Ihe constitutional demands made by the country. 

T do not know if I should congratulate my TTonourable friend, Sirdar 
Ilajbans Singh Brar, on the serious charges that he laid against the 
students of the Punjab and the IT. P., that they are all turning socialists 
and that tliey read books on Lejiiii, Carl i\Iax sent by the Third Inter- 
nationale through secret channels to the Punjab and U. P. students to 
read, — but so far as the youths of Bengal are concerned, T know they are 
iuieileetual, and they are ever with tlieii* great ambition to free their 
nation, and tl^ese youths lost all their faith in reconciliation, in negotia- 
tions between tlie national leaders whom they often hate, — they have 
expressed opinions of hatred to people wlio come and hobnob with the 
Treasury Benches and with the Government of India or with the Gover- 
nors or th(' Viceroy, — these youths look upon these leaders with contempt 
and hatred, — they lost all their faith. Therefore, the real cause of the 
recrudescence of terrorist crime in Bengal is not what Sir Harry Haig 
depicted or wliat tlie Government of India want the country to believe, 
hut the real causes are altogether different. If a few youths have got 
anarchist tenileneies today, they have become desperate, but Avhy have 
they become desperate ? The real cause is that the Government of India, 
when the ('oiintry was in a mood to respond, to reconcile to the conditions 
after the Gandhi- Irwin Pact, — 1 doipt blame my Honourable friend. Sir 
Henry (h’aik, who was then in the Punjab Government, — the Government 
of India went on manufacturing, not only Ordinances, but instrumemts 
that will go against the very spirit of Gandhi-irwun Pact. Thereafter, if 
the Bengal Govenrnient thought that they could stop the people from 
holding anarchist and terrorist view.s by the application of the Bengal 
Ordinance Act, or even if this House gives sanction that there should be 
a legislation to stop these crimes, then I say Government arc 

entirely mistaken in their diagnosis of the situation. If Government are 
made of iron, then 1 can believe that a machine ha.s no soul and that a 
machine does not appreciate the spirit of the nation and the feeling of 
Ihe youths. But, after all, the Government Members are human beings 
T do not think that in their hearl of hearts, or when they are outside 
this Chamber, they believe in the stories that they trot out on the floor 
of this House. 

As 1 said at the beginning of my speech, I welcome the very sym- 
4 p.M. pathetic s])eecli of the Honourable the Home Member 
in replying on the debate on the repeal of Regulation HI 
which ray Honourable friend, Mr. Amar Nath Dutt, moved. That gives 
me hope. Today, the Congress, which represents the greatest and the 
biggest political i)arty in India, is willing to make peace with the Govern-* 
ment. ' It has decided to come into the Legislatures. Government should 
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follow it up by dropping: all those feelings of prejudice that certain 
Members of Government bore against the Gandhi-Irwin Pact. To conti- 
nue to bear those feelings of prejudice is not the way to reconcile two 
great nations, Britain and India. The C-ongress is willing today to 
co-operate, and they have told the world that they are coming into the 
Legislatures to co-operate, but it should be honourable co-operation. But 
the inter])retatiQn by my Honourable friend, an eminent lawyer like 
Mr. Puri, of the speech of the Honourable the Law Member proves that 
the Government are afraid that when the Congress comes in they will 
not get the least chance to pas.s such repressive nieasures easily. They 
feared that the Federal Government wdll put powers into the hands of 
the people, but no Government Member will say that today, because they 
know that the Federation is receding, but they think that ])ower is going 
to the provinces, to the peojjle, and they try to hoodwink us by saying 
that when you get your provincial autonomy you will yourself need these 
now’ers. Certainly not. We do not need these lawless and drastic 
powers. But if 1 rose to speak on this occasion, it was because I wanted 
to make an appeal to the present Home M.inber. T want him to start 
with a new leaf. lie must have bad talks with the Governor of the 
Punjab, — the Gandhi- Emerson talks over whirdi the whole of India 
rcjoice(l. Sir Herbert Emerson — at the time he was Mr. Emerson, — the 
Oundhi-Emerson talks were negotiated with good feeling and goodwill 
on both sides. Have Goveniment the same goodAvill today to the people 
of India No. They do not have it. Otherwise, they would not have 
got behind and broken the spirit of the Gandhi-Irwin Pact and incar- 
cerated Mahatma Gandhi at Yerrawada jail in 1932. The leaders of the 
Congress have assured Government that they are willing to reconcile 
themselves to the present condition of things. Are the present Govern- 
ment going to irritate them 1 Thai reminds me of the speech of Mr. 
Anklesaria at the second stage of this debate. He had the cheek, he had 
the insolence to call Mahatma Gandhi an apostle of all subversive move- 
mcnls in India. W)io sheltered these Parsis in India twelve^ hundred 
years ago when they wore driven away for their religion from their homes 
in Persia ? It was the forefathers of Mahatma Gandhi that allowed them 
to settle down on the shores of Bombay. 

Mr. H. P. Mody : Why do you condemn all Parsis ? 

Mr. B. Das : I am not condemning all Parsis, Mr. Mody. I hope 
that Mr. Mody when he returns to Bombay will ask his community of 
50,000 Parsis in India to say that Mr. Anklesaria does not represent 
anybody else but himself in calling Mahatma Gandhi the apostle of all 
subversive movements. I know wliat Mr. Anklesaria is angling for. He 
is angling with the Saiiatanists or the Satanists as somebody told me. . . . 

Pandit Satyendra Nath Ben (Presidency Division : Non-Muham- 
madan Rural) : But may I remind my Honourable friend that Mr. 
Gandhi is very anxious to call himself a foremost member of that com- 
munity which my Honourable friend is pleased to describe as Satanist ! 
I think my Honourable friend may have also read in this morning 
papers that Mr. Satyamurti is fondly inviting the so-called Satanists to 
join the Congress Party to which mj- Honourable friend belongs. 

Mr. B. Das : I was merely repeating a joke. My Honourable friend 
m«st have a sense of humour to take a joke as a joke. Now. Sir, that 
Parsi gentleman is trying to angle with the Sanatanists of Gu^erat and 
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get their votes, because the Sanatanista, of whom Pandit Sen is one, as 
we all just now found out, — the Sanatanists are out for the head of 
Mahatma Gandhi, and, therefore, Mr. Anklesaria had the audacity to 
say those thinp which no man 'would have the courage to repeat outside 
the floor of this House. 

Mr. H. P. Mody : He was also joking. 

Mr. B. Das : But Mr. Anklesaria was joking too much, as he will 
find it to his cost. ]\Ir. Anklesaria had the audacity to say not only that, 
but he said that in some way Mahatmaji is responsible for the recru- 
descence of terrorist crimes in India. T do not know how he got this. 
I know in Guzerat there are no terrorist crimes, though there is in Maha- 
rashtra — there was, not at present. But to connect up Mahatmaji as 
the inspirer of terrorisi crimes in Bengal is sheer nonsense. And I have 
said that, if there is a revival of anarchism in Bengal, it is due to the 
incarceration of ]\tahatma Gandhi, and that proves that Mr. Anklesaria ’s 
arguments are all wrong. 

Sir, my Honourable friend, Mr. Mitra, spoke about his talk with the 
Deputy Inspector General of Police in Bengal, the late Mr. Lowman ; 
after his own incarceration in 1924 or 1925, I think it was 1925, and he 
was told that it was because the Government of Bengal were afraid lest 
the leaders of tlie non-co-operation movement might incite the masses — 
for what ? — for the legitimate demand of Swaraj, How am I to know 
that tliese 1,500 or 1,600 detenus that the Bengal Government has got, 
some of them or most of them are not real national leaders ? They think 
differently from friends like Sir Satya Oharan Mukherjee or Mr. A. H. 
Ghnznavi. I hope that my friend, Mr. Puri, did not have Sir Satya 
Cliaran .Miikherj(?(' iji mind when he was giving that story this afternoon. 
Government know that there a?*e people wlio believe in the Civil Dis- 
obedience Movement. There are people who believe in the non-violent 
non-co-operation movement, aiid there are ])eople. who bedieve in the full 
dominiou status movement, but there are loyalists who would go to any 
extent. They v-ait in the ante rooms (if (he Government officials whether 
at Simla or at (^alcutta or Darjeeling. Wlum they talk to high officials, 
they say that they arc^ (piite satisfied with the present ord'^r of things 
until their life passes away, and thereafter ii does not matter what comes 
to India. This is a very im]K)itaiit point that Mr. Mitra raised, and l(it 
me assure the Honourable the Home Member that the nationalist leaders 
ell over India, whether they are (.-ongressmen, progressives or nationalists, 
think that these weapons of repression are all designed to sri])press the 
nationalist movement — the demand for self-government — Dominion Status. 
It may not be full Dominion Status as some of us are now willing to 
accept. Sir, I live on the border line of Benrral. I was deeply pained 
to hear the statement from my Honourable friend, Sirdar ITarbans Singh, 
that the rich meiCs sons from Bengal travel to the Punjab and get hohl 
of Ihese Sikh youllis and teach them anarchist and terrorist crimes. My 
friend may not have visited Bengal, but I know the Bengali youth and 
I know the Bengali gentlemen and I am in touch with the Bengali pres^, 
and I do not tliink that Bengal has today that large wealth and that the 
sons of wealthy men like the Honourable the Law Member, who travel 
like Rajas and princes, teach the youth of the Punjab terrorist and 
anarchist crimes. 
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The Honourable Sir Nripendra Sircar : My son very often goes 
to Lahore. 

Mr. B. R. Puri : Why don^t yon visit Lahore once ? 

Mr. B. Das : When the Law Member’s son visits Lahore, it must 
be some professional work and nobody can believe that the son of the 
Honourable the Law Member, who has accepted the Law Membershii) in 
the present Government, can have any sympathy, with the terrorist or 
anarchist crimes. I want the Government to change their attitude 
towards the people of this country. The more we try to reconcile our- 
selves to things, the more they became terrorisers and oppressors. 
They so embitter feelinirs that I do not know when we sit on these Benches 
in the next Assembly there will be any friendly relations between this side 
and that side of the House. I want to know whether it is the policy of the 
Government of India to re-echo the die-hard sentiments in England or 
whether it is their policy to reconcile the feelings of all sections in India 
and to create a good atmosphere. If that be so, the Home Member ought 
to withdraw this Bill and ought not 1o give the Bengal Government that 
permanent lease, so that the officers in Bengal can go on terrorising the 
people. I am grateful to my friend, Mr. Mitra, for giving certain personal 
experiences. I also ask the Honourable the Home Member this question. 
We are all human beings, whether some arc Members of the Government 
or not. 1 will ask him to find c)ut from 1921 up to this date how many 
Bengal civilians and police officers have run away from Bengal and have 
not returned to Bengal. There was one Mr. Donovan, a very friendly/ 
Member of this House, the patron of my friend, ISir Satyn Gharan Miikher- 
jee. He left Bengal and did not want to come back. 

Rai Bahadur Sir Satya Charan Mukherjee (Xominated Non- 
Official) : Mr. Donovan did not fly from Bengal on account of the Icr- 
rorist movement. Ho resigned the service on account of certain personal 
reasons. 

Mr. B. Das : My friend has repeated the story from the Whip of 
Calcutta. My friend gets his inspiration from the EnfjJishninn which 
now defunct. Mr. Donovan was made a Commissioner, but he 
did not have the courage to remain. The officials in Bengal 

leave the country and are not returning, because they are afraid 
of their own handiwork — the see-Ijiug discontent they have created. I 
was told that a Chief Justice of the Bengal High Court did not take the 
train from Calcutta, but took a motor car and took the train from some 
station outsid(' Calcutta. 

The Honourable Sir Nripendra Sircar : That v ns done hy Mahatma 
Gandhi who got down at Beliir. The Chief Justice went from Howrah. 

Mr. B. Das : Mahatma Gandhi got down at r wayside station, 
because people on account of the love for him overcrowded the stations. 
He wanted to avoid over-crowding in stations ; but what happened to 
that Chief Justice ? I am not giving these instances in any vindictive 
spirit. I am not in favour of the terrorist movement. But the fact is 
there that overjealous Government officers have so terrorised the people 
of Bengal that Bengal has no peace. 1 want the Government to revise 
their policy in time. If they do not do that, they will lose India. Whether 
they lose it today or tomorrow, they will lose India if they continue in 
their mad orgies and mad policy of continuing to govern India by 
repressive laws. Sir, I oppose the Bill. 
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Diwan Bahadur A. Bamaswami Mudaliar : 1 will not take, more than 
a iVvv minutes while 1 speak on this motion. I do not want to gO into tlie 
merits of this Bill. I only wish to explain the position I aih bound co 
take at the third reading stage when the motion is put to the vote. My 
Honourable Leader, Sir Abdur llahim, has made it clear that he would 
not oppose this Bill if the Government agreed to limit the period to three 
years, but in case the (lovernment were not prepared to accept it, we 
mi this side of the House were not prepared to disfigure the Statute-book 
by a i)criuaiient legislation of this kind. The Government liave not 
aceej)rod ihe period of three years and we have no alternative but to 
record our protest by going into the lobby against the measure. 

The Honourable Sir Henry Oraik : Sir, as I observed in making my 
morion this morning, 1 had not the advantage of hearing the three days’ 
debate whieli took place on this Bill, but I did devote many hours yester- 
day to reading tliose debates witli considerable care. I fcdt, Sir, after 
reading tlum, that practically everything that could be said about this 
Bill, either for or against, had been said already, and that was why I 
refrained from making any speecli on the motion for the tliird reading. 
After listening to this at'ternoon's debate, I confess that, though my 
memoiy is impaij*ed as tlie effects of old age and hard work, I cannot re- 
call or can hardly recall a single liiing that has been said this afternoon 
that has not been said ar some stage or other of the earlier debates, 
possibly in different language or phraseology, but still, in substance, the 
arguments put forward to-liave have all, or very nearly all, l)een put 
forward at an earli(T stage. Therefore, in replying, 1 liope the House 
will forgive me if 1 myself am compelled to use aj’gnments in refutation of 
those used in speoclies made by some of my Honourable friends this 
afternoon wliicdi have themselves been made (u* used by ])revious 
speakers on this side. 

8ii*. the first point made by my Honourable friend. Dr. Ziauddin 
Ahmad, — wlio opened the opposition to the third reading, — was that 
there was no justification for inakm^r this supplementary Act one of a 
pevmaneiil jiature. Now. that point w’as very fully dealt with in the 
sp(*pcli of my predecessor. Sir Ifei:’’ Haig, in dealinir with tiie first of 
the Uvo amendments, u here he made it quite clear that the necessity for 
periiiaiicjice was justified by our previous experience of the Acts enforced 
for short terms, then allowed to lapse and then afterwards revived. He 
reminded the House? that when the Defence of India Act lapsed at the 
end of the War in 1919 or 1920, it only took a year or two for the terrorist 
movement to l evive. AVithin a year or two of the lapsing of the Defence 
of India Act, there was a very serious recrudescence of the movement 
and thal br'came so serious that a few years later in 1924 it was necessary 
for the Lf vornor General to promulgate Ordinances re-imposing the 
poAvers eranted bv the. Defence of India Act. and thehe subsequently took 
the form of leerislation by the Bengal Council. Then, again, he cxplnined 
that praetjcallv all the detenus were let out in 1928 and that the special 
poAvors Avere a little later allowed to lapse. They lapsed actually in 1930, 

I think it was in the beginning of 1930, and AApthin a month or two we 
had that terrible outrage at Chittagong to which allusion has been made 
m more than one speech this afternoon. Then, again, after that and after 
other outrages of the same kind, the special powers had to be taken 
again. Now they are due to lapse if this Bill is not passed, at any rate 
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some of them are due to lapse in 1935. As Sir Harry Haig pointed out, 
all experieBce. shows that it was a mistake to let the special powers 
lapse ; that it encouraged the terrorists, and that it directly contributed 
to the revival of the terrorist movement after it had once been got fairly 
^veIl under control. That, Sir, is the justification for making iiie powders 
(jonferred by this Bill of a permanent nature ; and, as my Honourable 
frieiifi, Mr. J. M. (Jhatarji, the official Member from l?en^,al, and 1 may 
fsixy as several other speakers pointed out. making the po^\’ers ])ermanent 
does not mean that this* Act, as it will become I ho])c, will necessarily 
remain on tlie Statute-book for over, it merelv^ means that so long as 
the terrorist danger is an immanent one, this very valuable weapon will 
bo available for use. When the movement is finally brought under 
control tlicre is no reason why this Act should not be repealed ; it is only 
permanent in the sense that we want it to be continually available so 
long as the danger, from wdiich it is designed to protect us, is present. 

My Ihniourable friend. Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad, Avent on to attack the 
faulty education system in Bengal. On that subject T cannot, of course, 
follow him — 1 am aware that he is a very eminent authority on ediical ion, 
especially liiglier education, Avhich I cannot claim to be — I cannot follow 
him or r(?fute in detail his attack on the Bengal system, because I liave 
v.o personal knoAvledige of it, but I would remind him of a pohn which 
was bj-onght out in the debate, that that particular point — the I'eforniatioii 
of the system of education, and especially of higher education, in Bengal, 
with .special reference to its effect on the recruitment of young mini to 
fli/i terrori.st movement, — is engaging the anxious attention of the Bengal 
Jiovernment, 1 entirely appreciate my Ilononrable friend’s ])oint and 
I mtMM‘ly Avish to n'call noAv that it has been explained by one of the 
Oovcrnmerjl sf)eak(*rs, 1 think, Sir Harry Haig, himself, that tliat is a 
subject to Avhich the Bengal Government are devoting their eonsrant 
attention. ]\ly Honourable friend also alluded to other causes or alleg<‘«i 
causes that contributed to bringing in recruits to the terrorist movement — 
both the economic .situation, with its reactions on employment, and so 03 i, 
and otluM* grievances, real or imaginary, not so much, I think, against 
Government as against the present organization of society. Noav, my 
HonoiiT’able friemrs point Avas that those Avider causes Avore Iho tliin ^s^ 
wliieli Government had to tackle and that the terrorist movement Avould 
never he brought to an end by Avhat he called “ repressive measures 
alone. Well, there, of course, I am entirely in agreement A\dth liim ; and 
T thinlx,- -and I tliouffht Avlien I read the debate — that the attitude of 
Goveriimenl on that point liad been made quite clear by my predecessor, 
Sir Harry Ilaig. It is not our attitude that you could by these special 
laws t'llone end and finally crush the terrorist movement. I can admit 
that the causes are deeper than that and that these social phenomena to 
Avhich my Honourable friend has alluded do require the most careful 
examination and that it should not be beyond the wit of man to devise, 
I hope in no very long process of time, some successful solution of tlio.se 
ffifficiilties. 

Now, Sir, I pass from my friend, Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad’s speech and 
take up. the points made by the next speaker, Mr. S. C. Sen. He ca.st 
doubts on the siiggeistion that the accommodation in the Bengal camps 

jails Avas so congested that it was impossible for the Bengal Govern- 
ment to receive the 500 or so detenus who are now confined at Deol!. I 
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sliould jjoint out that it is not so much a question of congestion in accom- 
modation in Bengal jails or in Bengal detention campb, but of the danger, 
which Jia.s been proved to be no idle chimera, but a real danger, that the 
more active and leading of these men have, if detained in Bengal, oppor- 
tunities of communicating with their friends and associates outside and 
even of aciually hatching fresh conspiracies, and that danger is greatly 
minimised In* their detention in a more remote and inaccessible place like 
Deoli. 

Mr. K. C. Neogy : That danger was not mentioned in the Bengal 
Legislative Council by the Home Member. That was Mr. Sen^s point. 

The Honourable Sir Nripendra Sircar : The Bengal Home Member 
said change of mentality. 

Mr. K. 0. Neogy : Effect on their mentality. 

The Honourable Sir Henry Craik : Mr. Sen went on to speak, and 
his accuracy was challenged not by me so much, but by my Honourable 
colleague, the Law Member, regarding the dates and the sequence of 
events up to the time of the Chittagong outrage. I am sorry that I am 
unable to deal witli that part of his speech, but he did conclude by a 
reference i».‘ the Rowlatt Act and he asked the House to draw the inference 
H’om litij fact that CTOvernment had never used the procedure of inquiry 
provided by that Act, that Government were afraid to lay these eases 
befoie lliO hind of tribunal which that Act proposed to Kset up, namely, 
I think, two judicial officers and one non-official. Now, that is an entirely 
misleading inference. My recollection is that there was no such fear 
that an impartial inquiry by a tribunal of that sort would e.Kpose tlie 
fallacy of liie charges brought against these suspects. It was not that, 
but it v.as the general unpopularity excited by the Rowdatt Act as a 
whole that j)revented the Government from ever making use of that Act. 
In fact, 1 tJjink, no part of it was ever brought into operation, and it was 
repealed some three or four years after it was passed. That, however, is 
ancicut liistory. 

Tlieii. ^ir, I come to my friend, Mr. S. C. Mitra, the champion of 
the deleu^is in this House, and no doubt outside. He put to me several 
points fihont the conditions in the Deoli Camp and suggested that inter- 
views we]*e repeatedly refused, that relations of the detenus were not 
informed of their relatives’ health, that their letters remained unanswered, 
and so forth. He read certain letters, or extracts from one or two letters, 
which he produced in sup])ort of those allegations. I must admit that 
the extracts he read did not particularly impress me as corroborating all 
that he said in his speech. In any case, I hardly think that a great deal 
of weight can be attached to ex-parte and interested statements of the 
kind likely to bo contained in the letters of such correspondents. 

Mr. D. K. Lahiri Chaudhury (Bengal : Landholders) : Government 
are also following ex-part e procedure. 

The Honourable Sir Henry Oraik : Government do, at any rate, 
try to do their best to ensure that the conditions at these camps are not 
unduly rigorous and a very elaborate set of rules has been drawn up 
by the Home Department. 
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Mr. S. 0. Mitra t These letters were not sent to me to be read out 
lerc. I only made use of them in order to mention spe(3ific dates. 
Government are at liberty to contradict them instead of making the 
^legation that they are not accurate and are written in an exaggerated 
orm. 

Thd Honourable Sir- Henry Craik : 1 did not say that they were 
naccurate, but only that, to my mind, they did not carry very much 
weight. But in dealing with allegations of this sort that in (Jovernmcnt 
nstitutions — 1 am not talking of detention camps, but any kind of insti- 
utioii — allegations that abuses exist and that subordinates ill-treat the 
)eoj)le committed to their charge, and so on, I am faced witli a very 
‘aniiliar difficulty that heads of Departments are frequently faced \\itli. 
^Vc draw up an elaborate code of rules and we do our best to see that 
liose rules are enforced. Allegations ar\e brought against us that tha 
•ules are not, in fact, observed and that the abuses go on. Tliat sort of 
illegation is obviously extraordinarily difficult to contradict or refute 
m the sjiur of the moment. The Honourable Member will admit lhat 
[ am naturally not in a position to say that these abuses a])out which he 
‘om plains do not take place, because the accusation is made across the 
loor of the House and obviously I cannot telephone to Deoli to ascertain 
vlicther they are right or WTong. So, I hope the Honourable iMcuiber 
vill appreciate my position which is this that Government do their very 
)est to see that these abuses of which lie complains do not take place. 

Mr, S. 0. Mitra ; I only asked for an inquiry and the Honourable 
dember says lhat he does not attach any importance to the documents 
[ ^pioted from. There I do not agree with him. Why dot^s he not r.ttaeh 
mportai»?o to them especially when I have given their dates / 

The Honourable Sir Henry Craik ; All that I can say is that I will 
To my best to see that such abuses do not take place (Applause) and tliat 
\ will make it my very early duty and take the first pos^sible opportunity 

0 follow the example of my predecessor, Sir Harry Haig, and visit tiie 
l^eoli Camp myself and see that it is being properly eonducled. I am 
not for a moment suggesting that it is not properly conducted, but I <10 

1 pcogiiise that it is a matter which has excited considerable amount of 

interest in the Honourable Member and those whom he represents, and 
r ((uite agree that it is one of the most important subjects committed to 
tty (diarge. I propose to make myself acquainted with the conditions 
luevailing there as soon as I possibly can. At any rate, I onl}^ li 0 ])e 
lhat the Honourable Member will wait before making other accusations 
until I have had an opportunity of looking into the state of aftairs there 
e yself. I would only like to remind him that in regard to tlie statement 
that interviews are repeatedly refused or rather, I think, lie said that 
no attention is paid to an application for an interview 

Ur. S. 0. Mitra : I said that no reasons are given. I personally 
applied for interviews, and they were not only refused, but no reasons for 
J cfosal Avere given. 

The Honourable Sir Henry Craik : All J can say is that the rules 
do quite clearly lay that the detenus are entitled to a certain number of 
interviews. I think it is once a fortnight. But the interviews are only 
idlowed to people who are authorised to have them. That is to say, it 
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is not. open to anybody to walk up to the camp and say “ I want to inter- 
view so and so He must have a proper authorization which he has to 
obtain frr,ni the Bengal Government and it is possible that some persons 
who apply for an interview^ — T am only suggesting that this is a possible 
explanation of what the Honourable Member complains — do so without 
getting tlie correct authorisation. 

Mr. S. C. Mitra : 1 regularly apidiod first to the Commandant, and 
at his rei^uest, I applied to the Government of Bengal in my own ease. 
1 agreed to observe any condition that Government wanted to impose 
on me as regards the interview and yet the interview was not granted 
and no reasons were givee,. 

The Honourable Sir Henry Craik : Then, of course, that explanation 
does not fit the Honourable Member’s ease. But I suggest that it will 
fit certain other cases where delay has occurred in answering applica- 
tions. The Honourable Member, T think, rather hinted at the possibi- 
lity of there having been a hunger-strike or some such incident at Deoli 
ami of the detenus being punished. All I can say is that the Home 
Department has heard nothing whatever of any such happening and I 
am (piite certain tliat if anything of the kind had occurred, then we 
would have been immediately informed of it. 1 think I can safely 
assure the Honourable Member that that suggestion — I do not think he 
stated it as a fact, but merely as a surmise — that that surmise is in fact 
quite incorrect. 

Mr. S. 0. Mitra : Will the Honourable Member kindly enquire if 
there is any reason for prohibiting correspondence for a month and a 
half in the case of detenus ? 

The Honourable Sir Henry Craik : In certain cases where the detenu 
has misbehaved, the privilege of writing or receiving letters can be with- 
drawn as a punishment. But T do not believe for a moment that there 
has been any general withdra'.val. Sucli ai punishment may have been 
inflicted on certain individuals, but I think we, should certainly have 
heard if there had been any general penalty of that kind inflicted. 

i^ir, T do not want to follow the Honourable Member, Mr. Mitra, into 
the latter part of his somewdva.t contentious speech, but 1 cannot allow to 
pass without challenge one remark he made which was, 1 think, supported 
by inierrui)tioii.s from certain other Honourable Members sitting in his 
part of the House. The Honourable Member stated as an accepted fact 
that certain communal riots w’ere deliberately promoted by officers of Gov 
ernment. Now% Sir, that is a statement that I have heard made in other 
cases of communal riots, and it so happens that, in the course of my expe- 
rience in India, which is now’ perhaps longer than most Members of this 
House, either European or Indian, I have had a good deal to do with 
communal differences. T have seen communal rioting on more than one 
occasion at first hand and 1 hope I will never see it again. But that sort 
of charge I have heard made repeatedly, that these communia.l differences 
are promoted either by individual officers of Government or by Govern- 
ment themselves as a deliberate policy. I should like to say here as em- 
phatically as I can that a more wicked and malicious charge and one more 
utterly without foundation could not possibly be made. (Applause.) 
If there is one thing that British Government in India stands for, it is for 
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unity between the Tarions communities. (Hear, hear.) If there is one 
thing in this country that ensures that that unity is not broken more often 
than it is, it is the hand of the British Officer. Tbait I know from my 
own personal experience. (Applause.) The House can take it from me 
that that experience has been a pretty grim one. A fantastic and un- 
founded charge like that cannot be allowed to go without being contra- 
dicted. 

Mr K. 0. Neogy ; Does the Honourable Member expect those people 
who have witnessed things with their own eyes to believe what the 
Honourable Member says ? 

The Honourable Sir Henry Craik : I have witnessed things as bad. 

nir. K. Q. Neogy ; 1 have witnessed, and thousands of other people 
also have witnessed with their own eyes what happened in Dacea. 

The Honourable Sir Henry Craik : I still cannot accept the Honour- 
able Member’s statement. I deny that these communal differences are 
being fomented by Government. 

Mr. Oaya Prasad Singh : Divide and rule is the policy. 

Mr. K. C. Neogy : Will the Honourable Member publish the Neison 
report with reference to Cliittagronpf ? It is a report made by an officer 
of Government with regard to certain things that happened there and the 
part that the police took in the riots in Chittagong in the name of carrying 
out searches. (Applause from certain Non-Official Members.) Let the 
Honourable Member accept this challenge and publish that report. The 
Honourable Member dare not do it. 

The Honourable Sir Henry Craik : How does the Honourable Mem- 
ber know the contents of tlie report i Has he seen it ? After all, this 
discussion is not relevant to the subject under discussion today. 

Mr. K. 0. Neogy ; This point was referred to by one of the speakers 
today. 

The Honourable Sir Henry Craik : Tes, I have replied to that point, 
and I do not wish to waste the time of the House or discuss any more that 
particular incident of the debate which was irrelevant, a regrettable 
irrelevancy. But T did feel that I could not allow a statement of that 
kind to pass unchalloiiged. 

Now, Sir, I pass with some relief to the speech of my old friend, 
Mr. Puri, who comes from my home town of Laliore, and I think the House 
is indebted to him for the delightful story about the rhinoceros which, 
I must say, was new to me and which I shall try to remember. I would 
like, if my Honourable friend wdll forgive me. to draw his attention to 
the fact that he announced in his opening words that he intended to be 
very brief, that he only took part in tlic debate in order tlial he iniglit 
register his disiapproval of the Bill and he then took 46 minutes by the 
clock in doing so ! Perhaps the Honourable Member would forgive me 
if I in reply tell him a short story. Sir, it is known that Mr. Hoover, the 
late President of the United States, was a peculiarly laconic man, that 
he was very terse in his conversation. It was related of him on one occa- 
sion that on a Sunday morning when he was President of the United 
States, he went to the Church by himself and when he came back to the 
White House and sat down with his family to lunch, they said to him • 

L265I|AD * a 
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“ Well, what sort of service did you have 1 What wm the sermon 
about f ’’ Ilis reply was : ‘‘ Sin His family again said : “ Tell us 
something about it. What line did the preacher t^e about it ? ” His 
reply was “ He was against it Now, Sir, my Honourable friend was 
against ’’ the Bill, but what Mr. Hoover said in four words it took him 
40 minutes to say. 

An Honourable Member : It must have been Cool id ge. 

The Honourable Sir Henry Graik : I stand corrected. The Honour- 
able Member challenged the Government to show the justification for 
banishing these detenus to Deoli. Now, that is a point which I have 
already dealt with and which was also dealt with by Sir Harry Haig and 
T need not go into it again, lie also raised the point of what was the 
hurry in passing this IMll. That, again. Sir, was a point that was taken 
on the oi)ening day of the debate on this Bill when the motion was made 
that the House should take the Bill into consideration. That very point 
was raised by my Honourable friend, Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh, by an 
interruption, and the reasons for taking this Bill this Session were 
explained to him across the floor of the House by Sir Harry Haig. I do 
not think I need repeat them as they will be within the recollection of 
the House. I need only say that it would be most awkward for the Gov- 
ernment of Bengal if the Bill were to remain suspended in the air for 
another four or five months with its fate uncertain. The Government of 
Bengal would naturally be unable to decide what arrangements they 
would have to make in the contingency of the Bill being thrown out. 

Finally, Sir, I come to the speech of my friend, Mr. Das, opposite, 
and I should like to acknowledge with grateful appreciation his kindly 
referencc.s to my own maiden speecli in this Assembly a few days ago. 

I am grateful to the Honoui*able Member for the commendatory words he 
used about that speech. He assured us tliat the Congress was coming 
into the Legislature, 1 understand, Avitli a view to co-operating with Gov- 
ernment. I do not quite know what authority my Honourable friend has 
for making that statement, but I accept that from him and 1 hear it with 
pleasure. 

The Honourable Sir Nripendra Sircar : He has got a ticket. 

The Honourable Sir Henry Craik : I understand that he is quite 
certain of his ground in making that statement, no doubt just as certain 
fis he wa.s in making tlie assumption that he will be back in this House 
liimseJf ; and 1 certainly Jiope that in both assumptions he is correct. The 
co-operation offered, of course, will not be in the spirit of “ Heads I win, 
tails you lose but honest co-operation and genuine co-operation. 

That, Sir, I think, is the only point in my Honourable friend’s spet ch 
that I need refer to, because his speech, though interesting and refreshing, 
had really very little to do with the Bill. 

Sir, we have now debated this comparatively simple measure for four 
days, and I think every possible angle and every possible aspect of the 
Bill has come under the most scrupulous and careful examination, and I 
do not think there really is anything more to be said either for or against 
the Bill. No one certainly can accuse this House of having scamped its 
taisk in dealing with this Bill. I hope. Sir, it will now proceed to put the 
crowning edifice on that task by passing the Bill. 
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Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Ghetty) : The 
5 p.M. question is : 

That the Bill to extend the operation of the Bengal Criminal Law Amendment 
(Supplementary) Act, 1932, be passed.*’ 

The Assembly divided : 

AYES— 54. 


Abdul Aziz, Khan Bahadur Mian. 
Ahmad Nawaz Khan, Major Nawab. 
Ali, Mr. Hamid A. 

Bagla, Lula Bameshwar Prasad. 

Bajpai, Mr. G. S. 

Bhadrapur, Bao Bahadur Krishna Baddi 
B. 

Bhore, The Honourable Sir Joseph. 
Brij Kishore, Bai Bahadur Lala. 
Buss, Mr. L. O. 

Chatarji, Mr. J. M. 

Craik, The Honourable Sir Henry. 
Dalai, Dr. B. D 
Duguid, Mr. A. 

Ghiiznavi, ^Ir. A. H. 

(Trantham, Mr. S. G. 

Gritrg, The Honourable Sir James. 
Harbans Singh Brar, Sirdar. 
ll(*'.*k(‘iiliiiH, Mr. P. W. 

Hudson. Sir lajslic. 

Ibrahim Ali Khan, Lieut, Nawab 
Mulianimad. 

James, Mr. F. E. 

Jawahar Singh, Sardar Bahadur Sardar 
Sir. 

Kamaluddiu Ahmad, Shams-uMTleina 
Mr. 

Lai Chaiid, Hony. Captain Bao Baha- 
dur Chaudhri, 

Loe, Mr. D. J. N. 

Lijidsay, Sir Darcy. 

Lnmby, Licut.-Colonel A. F. H. 

NOE 

Abdul Matin Chaiulhury, Mr. 

Abdur Biiliim, Sir. 

Aggarwal, Mr. Jagan Nath. 

Azhar Ali, Mr. Muhammad. 
Badi-iiz-Z;iman, Maiilvi. 

Bhuput Sing, Mr. 

Das, Mr. B. 

Dutt, Mr. Amar Nath. 

Guiijal, Mr. N. B. 

Jadhav, Mr. B. V. 
dog, Mr. S. G. 

Lahiri Chaudhury, Mr. D. K. 

Lalchand Navalrai, Mr. 

Liladhar Chaudhury, Seth. 

Maswood Ahmad, Mr. M. 

Mitra, Mr. S. 0. 

Mody, Mr. H. P. 

The motion was adopted. 

The Assembly then adjourned 
I lie 7th August, 1934. 


Metcalfe, Mr. H. A. P. 

Morgan, Mr. G. 

Muazzam Sahib Bahadur. Mr. Muham- 
mad. 

Mujumdar, Sardar G. N- 
Mukherjee, Bai Bahadur Sir Satya 
CharaiK 

Noyce, Tlie Honourable Sir Frank. 
Pandit, Bao Bahadur S. B. 

Perry, Mr. E. W. 

Baduddin Ahmad, Khan Bahadur 
Maiilvi. 

Baisman, Mr. A. J. 

Bajali, Bao Bahadur M. C. 
Bamakrishna, Mr. V. 

Bail, Mr. P. R. 

Biehards, Mr. W. J. C, 

Bow, Mr. K. Sanjiva. 

Scott, Mr. J. Bamsay. 

Scott, Mr. W. L. 

Sher Muhammad Khun Gakhar, Captain. 
Singh, Kumar Gupteshwar Prasad. 
Singh, Mr. Pradyumna Prashad. 

Sircar, The Honourable Sir Nripendra. 
Spence, Mr. G. H. 

Stiidd, Mr. E. 

Talib Mehdi Khan, Nawab M;ijor Mtilik. 
Trivedi, Mr. 0. M. 

Zakaullah Khan, Khan Bahadur Abu 
Abdullah Muhammad. 

Zyii-ud-cliii, Khan Bahadur Mir. 


Miidaiiar, Diwan Bahadur A. Bama- 
swanii. 

Murtuza Sahob Bahadur, Maulvi Say^id. 
Neogy, Mr. K. C. 

I^andiau, Mr. B. Bajaram, 

Pamlya, Mr. Vidya Sagar. 

Parma Naiid, Bh.ai. 

Patil, Bao Bahadur B. L. 

Pliookun, Mr. T. B. 

Puri, Mr. B. B. 

BeiUli, ^Ir. T. N. Ramakrishua. 

Boy, Bai Bahadur Sukhraj. 

Sen, Mr. S. C. 

Sen, Pandit Satyendra Nath. 

Singh, Mr. Gaya Prasad. 

Sitarjimaraju, Air. B. * 

Th.-inipan, Mr. K. P. 

Ziauddiii Ahmad, Dr. 


ill Eleven of the Clock on Tuesday, 
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Tuesday, 7th August, 1934. 


The Assembly met in the Assembly Chamber at Eleven of the Clock, 
Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty) in the Chair. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 

Proposal for the Removal op the Pusa Agricultural Institute. 

410. *Mr. Oaya Prasad Singh : (a) Has the attention of Govern- 
ment been drawn to the following remarks published in the editorial 
eolumns of the Times of India, dated the 20th July, 1934, regarding the 
proposed transfer of the Pusa Agricultural Institute : 

“ The proper way to judge the plan is solely in relation to the great financial 
stringency of the moment, and the inability of Government to finance many 
a measure of social importance, let alone reduce the crushing burden of taxa- 
tion — their first duty. It would be interesting to have more details as to how 
the Bs. 36 lakhs estimate of the cost of the transfer has been compiled, and 
whether it has been proved that the cajiital outlay will be recouped in a reason- 
able time by savings effected through removal from Pusa. There would be a case 
for the transfer if that were demonstrated beyond a doubt, but unless and until it 
can be, the Assembly should turn down the plan ? 

(h) What amount of saving is expected to be effected every year 
through the removal of the Institute from Pusa, and how, and what time 
is it likely to take for the capital outlay to be recouped ? 

Mr. O. S. Bajpai : (a) Yes. 

(6) As explained in the Memorandum submitted to the Standing 
Finance Committee, no saving in recurring cost is expected. 

Compilation op a Book containing Life Notes op the Political Leaders 
AND Suspects in India. 

411. *Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh : (a) Is it a fact that Government 
have ordered the compilation of what may be described as “ Who is Who 
containing life notes of the political leaders, and “ suspects ” in India, 
and that the Provincial Criminal Investigation Departments have been 
directed to compile such accounts of persons residing in their jurisdic- 
tion ? If so, will Government be pleaised to state the cost of such a com- 
pilation, and the time when it is likely to be in print ? 

(6) Can a copy of the correspondence or the instructions issued 
in connection with it be laid on the table t 

The Honourable Sir Henry Craik ; (a) No. 

(6) Does not arise. 
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Security j\Teasurem for Ladies travelling Over-Night on itie Bengal 
i\Ni) North Western Kailway. 

412. “^Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh : Is it a fact that the authorities of 
the Bengal and North Western Railway have issued an instruction to 
their Ouards, reminding them of tlieir responsibilities towards 
ladies travelling at night, to (examine all doors and window fasteners of 
uppcj* class ca!T*iiiges, in order to obtain security for such ladies travel- 
ling over-night :■ if so, will Oovernment be pleased to lay a copy of 
such instructions on the table, and state whether they propose to have 
similar hist riici ions issued on otliei* Railways for tlu* security of ladies 
travelling during night ? 

Mr. P. R. Rau : The reply to the first ])art of tlie question is in the 
affinmitive. A copy of th(^ instructions issued by the Bengal and North 
WcsTci'n Railway is laid on the table. As a result of a recent incident 
on the North Western Railway, the subject of adequate protection of 
lady passengers, travelling alone by night, was taken up by the Railway 
Board : and at their instance, the Agent of the North Western Railway 
has issued the following instructions ; 

“ (a) Conductor guards are to run regularly on 7 Ui) and 8 Down uiail.’, between 
Kauiclii and Lahore, and on a Lp and 4 Down mails between Lahore and Dellii. 

(/j) Divisional Superintendents ^nll arrange, lor Oonductor Guards, wherever 
it is considciod that special circunistiniees make such provision desirable. 

(c) Jnstructions have been issued to ensure that all door and window fastenings 
on caniages are kept in efficient working conditions. 

{(1) Hpecial stops have been taken to rectify any defects to all door and window 
fasteiiings as carriages pass through shops. 

(/?) Instructions relating to the use of door and window fastenings by passengers 
is to be oxhibit(?d in a conspicuous place in all compartments. 

(/) Orders have been issued to the effect that, by those trains which have no 
Conductor Guard, the primary duty of the Guard in charge is to look to the safety 
of lady passengers. ^ ^ 

2. Othiu* Raihvays have been informed of the steps taken by the 
North Western Railway, and the matter has been referred to the Indian 
Railway Conference Association to consider if they can suggest any 
further measures in this respect. 


statement. 

Tlie Bengal and North Westorn Railway Company Limited. 
(Incorporated in England.) 

Traffic Manual. 


Addition and alteration Memo. No. 
Page 34, ( hapter TL 


Add the following as para. 3-XIV. 


-YiP. Cdt'c of Lady Passenger.^ travelling in upper class compartments alone during 

night. 

Attofdion of Guards and Assistant Guards is drawn to the instructions :it page 2 

S. S and J) of ft'" A T»T»aTi/l,ir +« .. m: m i i . x *» 

(a) 8. Ladies* 


paras. S aiul !) of the Appendix to Working Time i’abje reproduced beloYT: — 


Comparlments : — 


(1) The doors of 1st and 2nd class ladies^ compartments must be locked bv 
Guards of trains at night if so desired by the occupants. Guards should 
also show passengers how to use the window and door fasteners, and be 
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prepared to unlock the doors when required. This matter must receive 
special attention. 

(2) Ladies with 1st or 2iid class tickets travelling alone at night may be 
permitted to take into the eonipartment with them one aervc'int holding 
a third class ticket. 

i). CiLic of ijussenyci's : — 

(1) Aitontlon is drawn to General Rules 138, 18.3, 194 and 193 or* Part I, 

and 4 of Part IL and Subsidiary Rules thereto. The staff are directed 
to carry out the ordews laid down therein most carefully, station masters 
. Mini others in aLithorilv instructing the staff under them. The greatest 
care must be taken to see that these orders are carried oat a!id that 
tlio safely and welfare of passengers are considered and attended to. 

(2) All eases of i rjininal assault on passengers in trains or on station premises, 

whetlier committed by fellow p.Mssengers or by the Oomp'iny’s staff, 

• should be reported at once by telegram to Government Railway Police, 

Traffic Inspector, District Traffic Superintendent, Traffic Manager and 
Agent. The District Traffic Superintendent must at once lake up the 
matter, have it enquired into and reiiovt to the Traffic Manager. 

(3) In conducting the enquiry, special attention must be directed to sec : 

(а) that all rules of the Railway for the protection of passengers have been 

duly observed. 

(б) That every effort has been made to bring the offender to justice,, and 

(c) that every point brought to light in the enquiry has been duly comninni* 
cated to the Police. 

(6^1 When taking over cjiarge of night trains. Guards, must examine all door 
and Avindoi* fasteners of upper class carriages :ind should any of them be found 
defective the carriage examining staff should be requested to put them right before 
starting. 

(tOIf it is not possible to put them right in the time available, a special report 
should be made in the Guardis Journal giving number of the carriage and particulars 
of the defects, and a wire sent to the carriage Examiner at destination giving a copy 
to the District Loco. Superintendent concerned. 

(d) Should any ladies bo travelling in upper class carriages at night they should 
be dived ed to a compartment in which the fasteners are in good order but should this 
not be possible owing to lack of accommodation the Guard must exercise particular 
vigilance at every station at which the train stops. 

J. D. WESTWOOD, 

Traffic Manager, 

Traffic Manager’s Office, 

Gorakhpur^ .25t1i July, 1934. 


Mr. Oaya Prasad Singh : Sir, the Honourable Member has been 
reading out his answer with the rapidity of a mail train. Do I under- 
stand him to say that instructions have been issued to other Railways 
to take similar precautions ? 

Mr. P. R. Ran ; Instructions have been issued on the North Western 
Railway, and copies have been sent to other Railways to take similar 
action. 


Import op Cut-Pieces prom Japan. 

413. *Mr. B. Das : (a) Have Government received a representation 
from the Ahmedabad Millowners' Association on the excessive import of 
standard eut-pieces (so-called fents) from Japan ? 

L270LAD a2 
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(&) Is it a fact that Japan is sending to India cut-pieces of standard 
sizes of three yards and six yards to avoid higher tariff thereon ? 

(c) What is the total yardage of such standard cut-pieces imported 
so far from Japan and what is the total loss of revenue thereon ? 

» (d) What steps are Government taking to stop the import of such cut- 

pieces under the guise of fents ? 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore : (a) Yes, Sir. 

(b) Statements to this effect have been made in the representations 
received by Government on the subject. 

(r) and (d)- Figures relating to the imports of fents of three yards 
and six yards are not available. I would, however, state that fents 
over four yards in length are liable to the same rate of duty as cotton 
piece-goods and are included in the quota fixed for Japanese cotton- 
piece-goods unfler the Indo-Japanese Commercial Convention. Govern- 
ment liave already issued instructions to the Collectors of Customs to 
the effect that the lower rate of duty on fents should be applied only 
to job lots of varying lengths and sizes, not exceeding four yards, rejected 
by mills on account of their defective weaving or dyeing or other 
substantial damage. Such fents would invariably be bundled (as dis- 
tinct from the packing adopted for piece-goods) and invoiced by weight. 
There is therefore no reasonable scope for any evasion of customs 
duties. 

Mr. K. C. Neogy : Has the Honourable Member received represent- 
ations that there are similar cases of evasion of customs duty on the 
part of Japan in respect of some other items of cotton textiles, parti- 
cularly hosiery ? 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore : 1 should like to have notice of 
that question, Sir. My only recollection is that a representation was 
made that evasion was taking place by shipment to Indian State ports. 
That matter is receiving the attention of the Government of India. 

Mr. K. C. Neogy : Have no complaints been received with regard 
to hosiery ? 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore ; I shall look into that matter. 

Mr. B. Das : Do I understand the Honourable Member to say that 
instructions have been issued to Collectors of Customs to the effect that 
when piece-goods come in sizes of three yards but are packed like ordin- 
ary piece-goods, they should be assessed a heavier duty ? 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore : The point really. Sir, is this, 
that the mere fact that a piece of cloth is four yards in length, does 
not bring it under the definition of fent. Collectors of Customs have 
been given full instructions to see that despite the fact that a piece of 
cloth may be four yards in length, if it does not fulfil the description 
which I have just read out, they should treat it as ordinary piece-goods 
which will be included in the quota which has been allotted for Japanese 
piece-goods. 

M * What steps will Government take to safeguard the 

problem of three yard cut-pieces coming into the market by paying . a 
lesser duty 1 
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The Honourable Sir Joseph Shore : I made that point perfectly 
clear. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty) : 
Instructions applicable to four yard lengths will be applicable to three 
yard j)ieces also. 

Change in the Timings of the Army Headquarters Speoiai. Train 
RUNNING* between SuMMER HtLL AND SiMLA. 

414, ‘^Sardar G. N. Mujumdar : {a) Will Government please state 
whether it is a fact that the Army Headquarters special train wliicli used 
to leave 8nmmer Hill at 9-27 a.m. is now timed to leave that station at 
9-0 A.M. from the 24th July, 1934 ? 

[J)) Will Government kindly state whether the cliange in tlie timings 
was notified to their Secretariat staff ? 

\c) Will Government also please state the reason for this sudden 
chaiigt? in the timings ? 

(d) Are Government aware that the men living in Sunnnor Hill 
((uarters have to leave home before 8-45 a.m. to be in time to cal eh the 
train and so have hardly any time to take their meals, bath, etc.? 

(e) Are Government aware that the bulk of the residents in the 
Summer Hill quarters are the Government of India Secretariat staff and 
Members of the Assembly and the Council of State, and do Government 
propose to rim the train to its original timings or re-arrange the arrival 
time of the 8-30 up to 9-30 or 9-45 ? If not, why not ? 

Lieut.-Oolonel A. P. R. Lumby ; (a) The Honourable Mtunbor’s 
iuforinntion is correct, except that the change took effect from Julv 23rd, 
1934. 

(h) and (e). The Honourable Member does not ])erhaps realise that 
this train has been arranged for some years past by the Army Depart- 
ment, to bring members of the staff of Army and Koval Air Force Head- 
quarters resident in Summer Hill, to their work in Simla and is paid 
for by that Deyiartment. The reason for the recent change in timings 
was that, when the train left Summer Hill at 9-27 a.m., it was delayed 
hy an earlier train, with the result that the clerks referred to arrived 
late in office. The change was certainly notified to the staffs concern- 
ed, and Government have no reason to believe that other persons affect- 
ed were not a^vare of it in good time. 

(d) So far as the Army and Koyal Air Force Headquarters estab- 
lishnunls are concerned, the clianged timings entail no hardship. 

(e) For the reasons just given Government regret thal they cannot 
agree to take the action suggested. 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai : What about their taking meals in time t 

Lieut.-Oolonel A. P. R. Lumby : They seem to manage it, according 
to my information. 
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Appointments op Superintendent and Deputy Superintendent, Watoh 
AND Ward Department, East Indian Railway. 

416. *Sardar O. N. Mujumdar : (a) Is it the policy of the RaUway 
Boai'cl t)mt the appointment of Superintendent and Deputy Superin- 
tendent, Watch and Ward Department, East Indian Railway should be 
held only by Imperial Police Officers ? 

(/)) If the answer to part (a) be in the negative, why was it con- 
sidered necessary to obtain the services of an Imperial Police OfiScor lo act 
as Deputy Superintendent, Watch and Ward Department, East Indian 
Railway, when the permanent incumbent of the post was on leave in 
1933 f 

(c) Has this Department been in existence for ten years ? If so, are 
there no officers or senior subordinate officers fit to act or to be iiromoted 
to a higher grade ? 

(d) Is it more economical to obtain the services of Imperial Police 
Officers to act in such vacancies, or are there surplus Imperial Police 
Officers V 

(c) Is it a fact that the Imperial Police Officer brought in to act in a 
leave vacancy in 1933, when relieved, proceeded on leave on average pay 
which was higher than his pay in the Police Department ? 

(/) Is the average pay in such cases debitable to Railways ? 

Mr. P. B. Ran : {a) No. 

(b) In the interests of the public service. 

(c) The answer to the first part of the question is in the affirmative. 
The number of officers in the department being small, selection from a 
w’ider range was considered desirable. 

(d) No question of economy is involved. 

(e) Possibly, his leave salary would be calculated according to the 
ordinary rules. 

(/) The distribution of leave salary in such cases will be according 
to the ordinary rule governing loans of an officer from one Government 
to another, which is contained in Article 183 {2) of the Audit Code, 
Volume I. 

Functions and Duties op Yard Supervisors and Yard Inspectors. 

416. *lSSr. Gaya Prasad Singh (on behalf of Rai Bahadur Lala Brij 
Kishore) : (a) With reference to the answer given to starred (piostion 
No. 391, dated the 6th March, 1934, will Government be pleased to state 
what the function and duties of the Yard Supervisor and Yard Inspectors 
are and in what material resjiects they differ from those of Assistant Yard 
Masters f 

(h) Is it a fact that Indian Yard Supervisors, in big yards like Khaiia- 
lamj)ur, Gliaziabad, Delhi and Lahore, etc., perform the same duties as 
Euro])ean and Anglo-Indian Assistant Yard Masters on the East Indian 
Railway and on a lower scale of pay ? 

(c) Is it a fact that Number-Takers, after the necessary training, have 
been <ind are promoted as Yard Foremen and Yard Supervisors on the 
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Nortii Western Railway and are found capable of coping with the work 
of the Vard, and a similar practice obtains on the Oudh and Roliilkhaiid 
Railway Section of the East Indian Railway as w-ell '! 

(d) Ts it a fact that the request of Head Number-Takers to be tested 
for Assistant Station Masters' examination and to permit them to pick 
up the v/ork of the post of Assistant Yard ]\Iasters, has been turned dowm 
on tiie i)lea that they cannot aspire to these posts in the East Indian Rail- 
way Sections ? 

(e) Is it a fact that, in contrast to this, the Divisional Superin- 
tentlent, Lucknow (old Oudh and Rohilkhand Railway section) has held 
tJiat the natural avenue of promotion of a Head Number-Taker lies to 
the post of Assistant Yard Master and, in pursuance of this policy for 
the second time in the Lucknow Division, has permitted a Head Number- 
Taker to learn the work of an Assistant Yard Master and given him an 
officiating chance ? 

(/) What answer did the Divisional Superintendent, Lucknow, give 
on this point to the Agent, East Indian Railway ? 

(g) Are Government aware whether, at the time of permitting the 
Head Number-Taker at Lucknow to pick up the work of an Assistant Yard 
Master’s post and subsequently giving him an officiating chance, the claims 
of other Senior Head-Number Takers, who were refused these facilities, 
were considered ? 

(h) In view of the Railway Board’s letter No. 5153-B., dated the 
20th May, 3934, stating that the normal channel of promotion for a Head 
Number-Taker was provided to the post of a Yard Supervisor, and Gov- 
ernment’s reply to question No. 391, referred to in part (a) above, stating 
that Ihe Agent, Ea«t Indian Railway, is unwilling to provide facilities to 
them for their ])romotion to the posts of Yard Masters and Assistant 
Yard M-asters, will Government ])lease now state to what higher posts miLst 
the stair in tlie Number Takers’ category look for their promotions, and 
what is their normal avenue of ])romotioii 1 Is it a fact that the ]ujst 
of Yard Supervisor is non-existent on the East Indian Railway ? 

Mr. P. R. Rau : With your permission, Sir, I propose to reply to 
this and the following question together, I have called for informa- 
tion and will lay a reply on tlie table of the House in due course. 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh : Will the Honourable Member also inquire 
whetlier, on the East Indian Railway, Number-Takers are not promoted 
as Yard Foremen and Assistant Yard Masters ? 

Mr. P. R. Rau : I shall be pleased to do so. 

Promotion of Number-Takers on the East Indian Railway. 

t417. *Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh (on behalf of Rai Bahadur Lala Brij 
Kishore) : (a) Is it a fact that the Number-Takers on the East Indian 
Railway have submitted a joint appeal on the subject of their promotion to 
the posts of Yard Masters and Assistant Yard Masters through their Divi- 
sional Superintendents, and if so vrhat answer liCwS been given to this 
appeal ? 


i For answer to this question, see answer to question No. 416. 
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{b) What objection has the Agent, East Indian Railway, to get suit- 
able and deserving Head Number-Takers to go through a course of training 
at the Railway School at Chandausi to make them eligible for promotion 
to higlier j/osts ? What is the use of maintaining this School, if it is not 
to qualify staff for higher posts and make them more efi8cient in their 
work '' 

((t) Is it not the recognised policy of Government to keep an avenue 
of promotion to higher posts in the upper subordinate cadre open for staff 
in each <iatcgory ? If so, why is staff in the category of Number-'rakers 
deprived of this opportunity for in’omotion when the same is open to 
clerical stalf in other categories 1 

(d) Is it a fact that A class Guards are permitted to pick up the work 
of tlie post of Assistant Yard Master, prior to their promotion to these 
posts ? Is this facility refused to Head Number-Takers ? 

(e) Is it a fact that as a result of this policy Anglo-Indian and Euro- 
pean guards with only a few years service have been promoted as re- 
lieving Assistant Station Masters’ and to Assistant Yard Masters’ posts, 
and that senior Indian Head Number-Takers and Indian Assistant Station 
Masters have remained blocked on their maximum of Rs. 110 and retired 
from tliat post ? 

Pay, etc., granted to the old Oudh and Rohilkhand Railway Staff 

ON Promotion. 

418. *Bai Bahadur Lala Brij Kishore : With reference to the answer 
given to starred question No. 746, dated 17th April, 1984, will Government 
be pleased to state definitely whether the old Oudh and Rohilkhand Rail- 
way stalf in the old Oudh and Roliilkhand Railway grades of Rs. 78 — 8 — 90 
and 75- “5 — 100, after their transfer to the East Indian Railway Section, 
will on jjromotion get the East Indian Railway grade of Rs. 105 — 5-— 120 
or old Oudh and Rohilkhand Railway grade of Rs. 104 — 6 — 140 and whe- 
ther similarly the old Oudh and Rohilkhand Railway staff in the old 
Oudh aj]d Rohilkhand Railway grade of Rs. 104 — 6 — 140, after their 
trensfei to the East Indian Railway Sections will get their promotion 
to old (hidh and Rohilkhand Railway grade of Rs. 220 or the East Indian 
Railway grade of Rs. 200 ? 

Mr. P. R. Rau ; I have called for information and will lay a reply 
on the table of the House in due course. 

Allotment op Orthodox and Unorthodox Clerks’ Quarters in Simla. 

419. *Mr. Bhuput Sing ; (a) Is it a fact that A type orthodox 
clerks’ quarters in Simla are four-roomed blocks, and is it a fact that 
such four roomed blocks are allotted to persons getting a salary of Rs. 300 
and above ? 

(6) Is it a fact that there are A type unorthodox quarters w’hicli 
are styled as four-roomed blocks, and is it a fact that such four-roomed 
blocks are allotted to persons getting a pay of Rs. 450 and above ? 

(c) Is it a fact that B type orthodox clerks’ quarters in Simla are 
three-roomed blocks, and is it a fact that such three-roomed quarters 
are allotted to persons getting a salary of Rs. 150 and above ? 
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(d) Is it a fact that there are B type unorthodox quarters which 
are also in some cases styled as three-roomed quarters, and is it a fact 
that such three-roomed quarters are allotted to persons j?etting a pay 
of Rs. 300 and above ? 

{e) Ls it a fact that C type orthodox clerks' quarters in Simla are 
two-roomed, and is it a fact that such two roomer] quarters are allotted 
to persons getting? a pay upto Rs. 150 ? 

(/) Is it a fact that there are C type unorthodox clerks' (juarters 
ill Simla which are also in some eases styled as two-roomed quarters 
and is it a fact that such two-roomed quarters are allotted to unorthodox 
men getting pay upto Rs. 300 ? 

{(/) If the reply to the preceding parts be in the affirmative, will 
Government be pleased to state the reasons, why iinortliodox people 
getting higher pay, are allotted quarters with smaller accommodation 
than those allotted to their orthodox colleagues ? Do Government 
propose to do away with this distinction — in the fixation of a mini- 
mum pay for the purposes of allotment of different classes of accommo- 
dation ? If not, wliy not ? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce : (a) to (/). Married clerks 
quarters in Simla, both orthodox and unorthodox, are divided into A 
B and C classes according to the accommodation provided. The three 
classes of unorthodox clerks' quarters at Summer Hill are sometimes 
referred to as 4 roomed, 3 roomed and 2 roomed quarters, but this is 
not an official designation and is not applied to quarters elsewhere than 
at Summer Hill. 

The quarters are allotted as follows : 

Orthodox. 

A class to officers drawing over Rs. 300 but less than Rs. 600 a 
month. 

B class to officers drawing Rs. 150 and over but not more than 
Rs. 300 a month. 

C class to officers drawing less than Rs. L50 a month. 

Unorthodox, 

A class to officers drawing over Rs. 450 but less than Rs. 600 a 
month. 

B class to officers drawing Rs. 300 and over but not more than 
Rs. 450 a month. 

C class to officers drawing less than Rs. 300 a month. 

{g) The pay limits were settled in consultation with the’ Imperial 
Secretariat Association, and Government do not propose to make any 
change. The limits for unorthodox quarters are considerably lower 
than those which were in force prior to 1925, and were designed to 
ensure a fair distribution of the accommodation available. Moreover, 
the unorthodox accommodation is on the whole better than the orthodox 
accommodation, and this in itself is a justification for the distinction to 
which ^ the Honourable Member refers. 
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Unorthodox Quarters in Simla. 

420. *]!llr. Bhuput Sing : Will Government be pleased to state 
separately the number of each of the A, B and C types of unorthodox 
quarters at Kaithu, Summer Hill and Tuti Kandi ? 

The Honourable Sir Prank Noyce : I lay on the table of the House 
a statement giving the information asked for by the Honourable Member, 


Statement showing the number of different classes of unorthodox clerics* quarters at 
Kaithu, Summer Hill and Tuti Kandi, Simla, 

A Class. B Class. C Class, 


Kjiitliii 
Summer Hill 
Tuti Kfiudi 


2 4 38 

45 3a 10 

1 .. 2 


Unorthodox Quarters in Simla. 

421. *Mr. Bhuput Sing : Is it a fact that there are only four B type 
quarters and two A type quarters as against 38 C type quarters in 
Kaithu ? If so, do Government propose to convert some of the C type 
quarters into B type by some additions and alterations ? If not, why 
not ? 

The Honourable Sir Prank Noyce : The reply to the first part of 
the question is in the affirmative. As regards the second part. Govern- 
ment do not consider it desirable to make any change, as the proportion 
of quarters, available at Summer Hill. Kaithu and Tuti Kandi to total 
demand, is greater for B than for C class, and the C class demand for 
quarters at Kaithu and Tuti Kandi is more tlian adequate. 

Unorthodox Quarters in Simla. 

422. *Mr. Bhuput Sing : (a) Are Government aware that prac- 
tically all the men, entitled to A and B types unorthodox quarters 
undoi* the present scales of pay, fixed for the different types of quarters, 
will ha.ve no chance of being allotted Kaithu quarters ? If so, do Gov- 
ernment iiropose to amend the rules in such a way that all will have 
a fair chance of being allotted quarters in Kaithu ? If not, why not ? 

{h) Are Government aware that under the existing scales of pay 
fixed for B types, once a man in the second division of the Secretariat 
or a man in the first division of the Railway Board gets one such 
quarter in Kaithu, he blocks the claims of others to these quarters and no 
one would be able to obtain such quarters till such a man retires from 
service ? 

(e) Do Government propose to amend the allotment rules in such 
a way by which either the maximum pay limit oi* a maximum number 
of years’ stay in a particular type of quarter, whichever is earlier, 
should debar the men to Government quarters until they are entitled 
to a higher type of quarter by virtue of their increase in pay ? If not. 
why not ? 

(cl) Is it a fact that in the matter of exchange of one unorthodox 
quarter to anotlior in Simla the longer stay in the unorthodox (jufirter 
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has been made the criterion in the allotment rules ? Is it also a fact 
that men have been compelled under the rules to adopt the same type, 
either orthodox or unorthodox, both in Delhi and Simla ? 

(e) Is it also a fact that the European quarters in Delhi were declared 
unorthodox on the 16th January, 1924, whereas the European quarters 
in Simla were declared unorthodox only in December, 1931 ? 

(/) Are Government aware that men who were really unorthodox 
occupied such quarters in Delhi before 1926 when the men had to pay 
minimum fixed rent for such unorthodox quarters in Dellii, irrespec- 
tive of pay ? 

(ry) Is it a fact that since that minimum fixed rent has been substi- 
tuted by the 10 per cent, rent on the basis of pay, many people who 
were not keen before have styled themselves as unorthodox for the 
purposes of better accommodation 1 If so, do Government propose to 
amend the rules for exchanj^e of unorthodox quarters in Simla in such 
a way that the continuous lon^yer stay in the unorthodox quarters since 
1924 in Delhi should be made the criterion of getting preference for 
such exchanges either in Simla or Delhi ? 

(h) Are Government aware that those men who oceui)ied unortho- 
dox quarters in Delhi before the introduction of the rent on the 10 per 
cent, of pay basis, suffered heavily by way of rent ? If so, will Govern- 
ment be pleased to state the reasons why the men who have suffered 
financially and gave Government better revenues for all those years before 
, 1926, should not be given some preference in the matter of allotment of 
quarters in Kaithu ? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce : (a), (h) and (r). Govm-nment 
are awfi)*e that as there are only two A class and four B class unorthodox 
quarters at Kaithu, and as persons to whom the quarters are allotted 
remain in occupation until they become “ out of class the chances of 
any individual applicant obtaining quarters at Kaithu are comparatively 
small. Government are not, however, prepared to change tlie rules re- 
lating to lien which have worked satisfactorily. 

(d) The reply to the first part is hi the affirmative. Tlie Honour- 
able Member will find a copy of the rules in the Library. With regard 
to the second part, no Government servants have been compelled to 
adopt any particular style of living either in Delhi or in Simla. Ap- 
plicants for Government accommodation are, however, expected to be 
consistent, and those who are consistent are, under the orders of Govern- 
ment, given preference over those who wish to change their style of 
living. 

(e) I am prepared to take it from ray Honourable friend that the 
European quarters in Delhi were declared to be unorthodox in 1924. 
The decision was probably one of the New Capital Committee, which no 
longer exists. The change was made in Simla in October 1931. 

(/) I cannot say whether the men who occupied unorthodox 
quarters in Delhi before 1926 were really unorthodox or not. The per- 
centage rates for the rent of all quarters, (which were very favourable), 
■were uniform, except during the years 1920-21 and 1922-23, when 
slightly higher rates were charged for unorthodox quarters. 
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(ry) Government have no information as to the first part of th^ 
question, and do not think that any useful purpose would be served by 
tlie amendment of the rules in the manner proposed. 

(//) Tlie fact that certain persons may in the past have paid higher 
rout for unorthodox quarters in Delhi than they would have paid for 
orthodox quarters, does not justify the grant to those persons of any 
s])oeial concessions in Simla or elsewhere'. 

Congestion in ttie Rooms oocupieo by the Clerical Staff in the Opf[cb 
OF the Director GexVeral, Posts and Telegraphs. 

'^Mr. Sitakanta Mahapatra : («) Is it a fact that the oflicc of 
the Accountant (huieral of Posts and Telegraphs lias been located h 
some rooms allotted to the office of the Director General of Posts and 
Telegraphs ? Is it a fact that separate accommodation was provided for 
the former ? 

(b) If the reply to part (n) be in the affirmative, will Govern- 
ment please state under whose order this was done ? 

(c) Is it a fact that in consequence of this arrangement the staff 
of the office of the Director General of Posts and Telegraphs has been 
greatly inconvenienced ? 

(d) Do Government propose to look into the matter and see that 
the congestion in the rooms occupied by the clerical staff in the office 
of Director General, Posts and Telegraphs is removed ? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce : (a) The fact is not exactly as 
stated ; a portion of the accommodation occupied by the office of the 
Director General of Posts and Telegraphs was found to be in excess of 
Ihe standards prescribed by the Government of India. This excess was 
utilised for the accommodation of some of the Branches of the office of 
the Accountant General, Posts and Telegraphs, in the iuterest of offlcioncy 
and economy. 

(7;) The arrangement was made by the Director General, Posts and 
Telegraphs, and the Accountant General, Posts and Telegraplis, in con- 
pultatlon. 

(r) No. 

{(1) Does not arise. 

Office Accommodation allotted for the Office of the Accountant 

General of Posts and Telegraphs in the New Delhi Secretariat. 

424. *Mr. Sitakanta Mahapatra : (a) Is it a fact that the office of 
the Accountant General of Posts and Telegraphs has been shifted in 
the Slimmer months of this year from Old Delhi to New Delhi ? 

(h) If so, will Government please state (i) what office accommoda- 
tion was allotted for that office in the New Delhi Secretariat and (iij 
whether the accommodation provided is being used bv that office ? If 
not. why not ? 

The Honourable Sir Prank Noyce : (a) Yes., 

(h) (i) 8,231 square feet of floor area and a record room. 
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(«) Yes, except that it has been possible to surrender a room with 
a floor area of 1,089 square feet, originally provided for that office, by 
accommodating certain sections of the Office of the Accountant General, 
Posts and Telegraphs, in surplus space available in the office of the 
Director General, Posts and Telegraphs. 

Change in the Timings of the Army Headquarters Special Train 

RUNNING BETWEEN SUMMER HiLL AND SiMLA. 

426. •Mr. Sitakanta Mahapatra : (a) Are Government aware that 
the timing of the Army Special Train, which used to start from Summer 
Hill at 9-85 a.m. before, has been changed to 9-5 a.m. ? 

(h) Are Government aware that this change in the liming is causing 
great inconvenience ^o the small school-going children of the employees 
of all the (^ivil Offices of the Government of India who have been provided 
quarters at Summer Hill f 

(c) Will Government be pleased to state the number of gentlemen 
and lady clerks and assistants taken together who are employed in the 
Army Ileadoiiarters and have been officially allotted Summer Hill Govern- 
ment quarters for the year 1984-35 ? 

id) Do Government propose to place on the table of this House a 
statement showing the na)nes of the clerks and the numbers of the 
res])ective quarters allotted to those employed in the Army Headquarters 
who are required to attend office at 10 a.m. ? If not, why not ? 

(e) Will Government be pleased to state the total number of clerks 
and assistants taken together, who are cmploj^ed in the Civil Departments 
ol; the Secretariat and other offices of the Government of India and who 
have been officially allotted Government quarters at Summer Hill ? 

(f) Do Government propose to place on the table of this House a 
statement showing the names of the clerks and assistants and the numbers 
of the respective quarters allotted to those employed in the Civil Depart- 
ments anil offices of the Government of India whose office hours are 
10-30 A.M. ? If not, why not ? 

(g) Will Government be pleased to state the total number of free 
railway passes which have been issued by tlie Army Headquarters to the 
clerks and assistants of the Array Headquarters and the number of free 
railway passes issued to their children residing in Summer Hill quarters, 
for their conveyance between Summer Hill and Simla ? 

{h) Will Government be pleased to state the total number of 
monthly season tickets which have been issued by the North Western 
Kailwny between Summer Hill and Simla during the current month f 

(?) Will Government be pleased to state the total number of free 
railway passes issued by the Railway Board and the North Western 
Railway administration between Summer Hill and Simla during the same 
period as in part (ft) ? 

(j) Is it a fact that the total number of passengers 
Imlding monthly tickets on payment and railway free pass-holders, whose 
office and school hours are 10-30 a.m., is greaiter than the number of 
passengers holding Army Headquarter passes, whose office and school 
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houi*« «ji*e 10 A.M. or earlier ? If so, will Government be pleased to slate 
the reasons for ignoring the conveniences and inconveniences of a larger 
nuiiibei ot' the travelling public by clianging tiie timing of the Summer 
ilili Special / 

Lieut. -Colonel A. F. S. Lumby : (a) Ves. 

(0) to (j). The attention of the Honourable Member is invited to 
the reply 1 have just given to Sardar G. N. Mujumdar’s question No. 414. 
llavijig regard to the explanation given in that rcqdy, Gover’iiment do 
not cofisidca' lhat any useful purpose would be scirved by collecting the 
infonnation asked for by Jiiin. 

Free Conveyance to one Class oe Government Servants. 

12(1 '^Mr. Sitakanta Mahapatra : Will Government be pleased to 
stale the reasons why tliey should allow free conveyance to a class of 
Go'.ei'nnient ser\'ants and refuse the same to the Secretariat and other 
civil offices stall ? 

The Honourable Sir Henry Craik : The Honourable Member's refer- 
ence to free conveyance to a class of Government servants is presumably 
to the free railway train service between Summer Hill and Simla for 
the einidoyees of Army Headquarters, a concession wliich is not at pre- 
sent allowed to the members of the Civil Secretariat and their Attached 
Offic(?s. The question of granting this concession to the staff of the 
latter has been considered more than once on representations from the 
Imperial Secretariat Association, but in view of the differences between 
the pay and leave terms of the staff of Army Headquarters and that of 
the other offices, Government see no justification for Extending the con- 
cession to the civil offices. 

Disposal of Income-tax Objections in the Income-tax Department, 

Bihar and Orissa. 

427. *Mr. Sitakanta Mahapatra : (a) Is it a fact that the proviso to 
section 45 of the Income-tax Act is considered a dead letter by the 
Income-tax authorities in Bihar and Orissa, and the discretion vested 
therein is refuseil as a rule ? Are Government aware that the Income-tax 
ofiie<*rs in Bihar and Orissa make a demand within the year in all eases 
in their charge, summarily under section 23 (4) ? 

(h) Are Government aware of the huge amount of interest that the 
tax-payers lose on account of the actions of the Income-tax officials 
in Biliar and Orissa ? If so, do Government propose to issue necessary 
instructions to expedite disposal of objections in all cases in which big 
amounts of tax are involved or collected ? 

The Honourable Sir James Origg : (a) As regards the first part of 
the question, the answer is in the negative. As regards the latter part, 
it is not understood what is meant, as under the Income-tax Act> 
all assessments including those under section 23 (4) are expected 

to be made during the year concerned and demands in respect thereof 
are to be made as soon as they are completed. 

(b) All the evidence at my disposal goes to show’' that the Honour- 
able Member’s allegations are unfounded and the question of issuing 
instructions does not, therefore, arise. 
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CavSES remanded or re-opened under certain Sections of the Indian 

Income-tax Act. 

428. "-Mr. Sitakanta Mahapatra : Will Government ])lease Ljiy on the 
tabhi a statement showing the numlier of east's remanded luidei* st^etuai 31 
or 33, or re-opened under stictiun 27 of the Indian Ineoiiui-tax Act, in the 
years 1931-32, 1932-33 and 1933-34, the total amount of tax found re- 
fundable thereon, and the number of them in whicli more than six months 
elapsed between the date of actual collection of the tax and the date of 
actual refund ? 

The Honourable Sir James Origg : The required information is not 
available. 

Judgment of the Patna High Court in the Case op Raghcnath Mahadeo. 

429. "Mr. Sitakanta Mahapatra : (a) Has the attention of Oovern- 
M<*nt been drawn to a judgment of the Patna Jligli ('onrt in the ease of 
liagliuiiath iMahadeo, reported in All-India Reporter 1925-Patna, page 694, 
and the remarks made therein by the then Clnef Justice in the following 
-words ? 

^ 

“ The facts as set out in the petition and as stated by Mr. Jayaswal on behalf 
of the asscsseo arc that the accounts produced in support of the cloth, 
gold, silver and jute businesses, although not balanced or not closed in 
the sense I have already referred to, undoubtedly show by taking very 
slight trouble and carrying out a very ^ simple sum in arithmetic what 
the actual profits made for the year in (luestion were. If that is so 
it seems to me quite clear that the Income-tax Officer was negligent in 
his duly in failing to carry out that simple m.atter himself and so ascertain 
^vhat was tho (?fFcct of the books. He cannot shirk his dnty by merely 
stating that the account is not balanced if the result of that balance 
can be ascertained by taking small amount of trouble. The books were 
there but he apparently refused to accept them merely upon that ground. 
In my opinion he was not entitled to act in that way,** # + ^ * 

« * * # « 

What steps, if any, were taken against the ofticer concerned to stop 
repetition of such cases in future ? 

(()) Are Government aware that such abuse of powers against all 
rules of fairness, justice and consideration of the established principles of 
law, are only too common among the Income-tax authorities in Bihar and 
Orissa ? If so, will Government please state if and how they propose to 
rcilress these every day grievances of the tax-payers in Bihar and Orissa ? 

The Honourable Sir James Grigg ; (a) The case referred to was 
decided nine years ago, and as Government do not preserve records per- 
taining to matters of this kind for so long a period, the required informa- 
tion is not available. 

(b) The answer to the first part of the question is in the negative 
and in consequence the latter part does not arise. 

Mr. Lalohand Havalrai : May I know from the Honourable Member 
whether he is aware that this practice is going on all over India where 
the Income-tax Officers on small grounds throw away the account books 
that are produced before them, because they are not closed. If they 
only go into them, they will know what the account really is. That is 
the complaint throughout India, and this instance having been cited, will 
the Honourable Member kindly issue a circular to the effect that the 
Income-tax Officers must take the account books as they are produced 
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before them and find out for themaelves by a little bit of calculation what 
rhe result of the accounts is ? 

The Honourable Sir James Qtigg : I would certainly consider issuing 
a circular if the Honourable Member would produce to me some verifica- 
tion of his statement that there have been complaints of this practice 
all over India. If there had been such complaints, it is very surprising 
that the Central Board of Revenue have no information as to that. 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai : May I inform the Honourable Member that 
I myself have raised such questions, but unfortunately the Honourable 
Member was not here in those days. In those days complaints have 
been made and these are in the office and could be found out by the 
Central Board of Revenue. 

The Honourable Sir James Glrigg : If that is so, I shall look into it. 

Petitions under Section 66 (2) of the Indian Income-tax Act in 
Bihar and Orissa. 

430. '^Mr. Sitakanta Mahapatra : (a) Will Government please lay 
on tlie table a statement showing the number of petitions under section 66 
(2) of the Indian Income-tax Act filed and the number of them actually 
referred to the High Court, the number rejected by the Commissioner, 
and the number withdrawn or decided under section 33 thereof in Bihar 
and Orissa in each of the years 1931-32, 1932-33, 1933-34 and 1934-35 (up 
to date) ? 

(h) Are Government aware of the inordinate delay made by the 
Commij«iioner in dealing with petitions under section 66 (2) of the Act 
and the loss of interest caused to the assessees thereby ? 

The Honourable Sir James Origg : (a) A statement giving the re- 
quired information is laid on the table. 

(&) No. As. regards loss of interest, for the information of the 
Honourable Member, I would add that in the case of references to a High 
Court under section 66 (2) of the Income-tax Act, when an assessee is 
successful, the amount of tax paid is refunded with interest as per section 
66 (7) of the above Act. 

Statement showing the number of petitions filed under section 66 (j2) and the number 
actually referred to High Courts the number rejected by the Commissioner and 
the number withdrawn or decided under Section 33 in Bihar and Orissa in the 
years to 1934-35 (up-to-date). 


Year. 

Number of 
petitions 
' filed under 
Section 

66 (2). 

Number 

actually 

referred 

to 

High Court. 

Number 
decided 
and rejected 
by the 

Commissioner. 

Number 

withdrawn 

by 

the 

aasessee. 

1931-32 . . 

71 

4 

47 

20 

1932-33 . . 

51 

8 

30 

13 

1933-84 

51 

6 

34 

11 

1934-35 (up-to-date). . 

29 

m 

m 

m 
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Judgment op the Patna High Court in the Case op Seth Banshidhab 

Paddar. 

431. *Mr. Sitakanta Mahapatra : (a) Has the attention of Govern* 
ment been drawn to a recent judgment of the Honourable the Patna 
High Court in the case of Seth Banshidhar Paddar, published in All-India 
Keporter, 1981, Patna 46 and the remarks of the Honourable the Chief 
Justice therein, deprecating the procedure adopted by the Commissioner 
of Income-tax in Bihar and Orissa, in starting an inquiry after the order 
of the High Court directing him to state a case, in the following words ? 

“ The procedure adopted by the Cominissioiior in starting ;m inquiry 
after the order of the High Court directing him to state a case is to my 
mind to he deprecated in this particular case, because it is clearly a 
hurried inquiry undertaken in order to bring the case within the law 
as stated by the Privy Council. The assessee was all along under the 
impression, as was indeed the Court, that the matter to be dealt with 
was the state of facts which led up to the appellate order and materials 
upon which the appellate order founded the decision. At the last minute 
to conduct a sudden inquiry even if that were a legal inquiry is hardly 
a procedure in accordance with the principle of fairness to the assessee 
nor has the inquiry, itself, such jis it is, resulted in any further finding 
of fact which is of assistance in determining the point before us.’’ 

(6) If the reply to part (a) be in the affirmative, do Government 
propose to stop such misuse of powers by the head of the Income-tax 
Department in llihar and Orissa, and insure justice and fairness to the 
common tax-payer ? 

The Honourable Sir James Grigg : (a) The answer is in Ihc affir- 
mative. 

(6) Government do not admit that there was any misuse of 
power as the Commissioner of Income-tax thought it advisable to 
make further enquiries in the case, simply because in his opinion, all the 
facts required to state the case properly before the High Court were not 
available. 

Reports or Remarks when calling for Income-tax Cases under Appeal 

IN Bihar and Orissa. 

432. *'Mr. Sitakanta Mahapatra: (a) Are Government aware that 
instead of refraining from asking for reports or remarks when calling 
for the records of cases under appeal, as directed in the instructions 
issued by the Central Board of Eovenue in 1927, the appellate officers m 
Bihar and Orissa as a rule not only call for such reports in all cases with- 
out exception but also insist invariably on the presence of either the" 
Income-tax Officer or the dealing Inspector Accountant at the time of the 
actual hearing of appeals ? 

(6) If the reply to part (a) be in the affirmative, do Government 
propose to stop this malpractice ? If not, why not ? 

(c) If the reply to part (a) be in the negative, do Government pro- 
pose to make an enquiry into the matter ? 

(d) Is there a printed form for calling for such reports in appeals 
and if so, what was the total number of such forms used by the different 
Assistant Commissioners in Bihiar and Orissa in 1932-33 and 1933-34 ¥ 
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Tlfte Honourable Sir James Qfigg : (a), (b) and (c). Reports are 
called for by appellate officers, to give the assessing officer an opportunity 
of commenting on the various allegations made in the appeal lodged, 
which seems to me quite fair and reasonable. The assessing officer is 
present during the hearing of an appeal, only when the appellate officer 
considers it necessary to have an explanation as regards any statement 
in the Assessment Order the meaning of which may be doubtful. As 
the explanation is given in the presence of the appellant, there can be 
nothing unfair in this procedure. 

(d) Yes. The number of forms used was 3,371 for 1932-33 and 
3,140 for 1933-34. 

Quotation op Foreign Outward Station to Station Goods Rate on 
THE North Western Railway. 

433. *lSmr. P. K. Labiri Chaudhury : (a) Is it a fact that an experi- 
ment to facilitate the quotation of foreign outward station to station goods 
rate was started on the North Western Railway in 1929 and is still in the 
experimental stage ? 

' (6) Is there anything in the nature of the work of the experiment 

on account of which it has continued as an experiment for such a long 
period ? 

(c) Is the Railway over which it is working now in a position to say 
whether the experiment is a success or not ? 

(d) How much has been spent upon this experiment so far since the 
beginning of it ? What are the recurring expenses of the experiment ? 

(e) Is it a fact that the Agent, North Western Railway, had sub- 
mitted his final report on the working of the experiment, recommending 
that the scheme may be placed on a penmanent basis ? If so, on what 
grounds has the Railway Board decided to continue it as an experiment 
for two years more ? 

Bdr. P. Bf, Rau : (a) Yes, except that the registers were not issued 
to stations till the close of year 1930. 

(6), (c) and (e). The Agent, North Western Railway, has reported 
favourably on the experiment but his report was based only on six 
months experience during which period changes in rates have been com- 
paratively few. The Railway Board have decided to continue it as an 
experimental measure for two years in order to obtain further data to 
arrive at a decision whether the cost incurred is justified. 

(d) The total cost, including cost of compilation and maintenance 
up to the end of 1933-34, was Rs. 2,90,261. The recurring expenditure is 
estimated at about Rs. 39,000 per annum. 

Functions, Duties and Scales op Pay op Journeymen employed in the 
Various Departments op the North Western Railway. 

434. *Bhai Parma Nand : (w) Are the functions, duties and scales 
of pay of all journeymen, employed in the various Departments of the 
North Western Railway similar ? 
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(6) Is it a fact that the new Leave Rules issued in the Railway 
Board’s letter No. 8373jE., dated the 20th February, 1930, and enforced on 
the North Western Railway, with retrospective effect from the 1st April; 
192^/, have deprived the journeymen of the Mechanical Workshops of the 
North Western Railway of the privileges of leave that the said journey- 
men were entitled to enjoy previous to that date 1 

(c) Is it a fact that whenever Government have had the occasion 
to revise schemes, overhaul systems and frame new rules, it has never been 
the object to deprive any one of the privileges enjoyed by him under the 
old set of rules ? 

(d) Is it a fact that the journeymen employed in the sheds and the 

journeymen chemists and monthly rated mechanical staff other than 
journeymen employed in the shops, having their scales of pay much lower 
than that of journeymen, e.g.^ Train Examiners, Block Maintainers, eto., 
are all allow^ to enjoy the privilege of leave admissible to the super- 
visory staff ? » 

(e) Is it a fact that those of the apprentices of the Mechanical Work- 
shops of Moghulpura and Sukkur who, after the completion of a five 
years’ course of practical and theoretical training, are retained as journey- 
men in the scale of Rs. 100 — IQ — 170, are treated as “ inferiors ” and 

labourers” for the purposes of the new Leave Rules f Is it a fact that 
the illiterate mistries knowing only thumb rule methods are promoted as 
” junior chargemen ” in the same scale of pay as that of journeymen, but 
are treated as supervisors and thus given the benefit of privilege leave f 

(/) Is it a fact that the practice in the Electrical Branch of the 
North Western Railway is vice versa to that mentioned in question (a) ? 

(g) Is it a fact that the duties actually performed by the journeymen 
in all the shops are either of supervisory or of clerical nature or of both, 
but the North Western Railway Administration are always trying to 
maintain that the journeymen are mere labourers ? 

(/i) If the answers to parts (a) to (g) be in the affirmative, do Gov- 
ernment propose to abolish the distinction between the “ journeymen ” 
and other staff employed on the same scale of pay in the various depart- 
ments of the North Western Railway in the matter of the application of 
Leave Rules ? 

(i) Has any representation to the above effect been made to the 
Railway Board by the Railwaymen’s Federation ? 

(;) Have Government taken any action in this behalf ? If not, do 
Government propose to take any action in thih connection, and if so, 
when ? 

Mr. P. S. Ran : T have called for certain information necessary to 
enable me to reply fully to the question and vrill lay a rejdy oO the table 
of the House in due course. 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai : I believe they will be presented in the next 
Assembly ! 

(No answer.) 

Recruitment op Provincial Civil Service Men as Assistant Secretary, 

Under Secretary, etc., in the Government op India Opptcbs. 

436. *khan Bahadur H. M. Wilayatullah : (a) Will Government be 
pleased to state if Provincial Civil Service men are recruited from the 
Provinces for appointment as Assistant Secretary, Under Secretary, etc., 
in the offices of the Government of India f 
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(6) If the reply to part (a) be in the affirmative, will Govern- 
ment be pleased to state how many such officers were recruited and 
appointed during the last ten years, and from what Provinces 1 

(c) Was a member of the Provincial Civil Service from the Central 
Provinces ever recruited for these appointments ? If not, are Govern- 
ment prepared to consider the desirability of making a selection in future 
from the Central Provinces also ? 

The Honourable Sir Henry Oraik : (a) I would refer the Honourable 
Member to the answer to part (Oi) of Mr. Lalchand Navalrai’s starred 
question No. 90, on the 20th January, 1930. The position briefly is, that 
in some Departments the posts of Secretary, Joint Secretary, Deputy 
Secretary, and Under Secretary are reserved for Indian Civil Service 
officers. Posts of Assistant Secretary are ordinarily filled from the 
Imperial Secretariat Service. 

{b) I lay on the table a statement giving the information desired. 

(c) The reply to the first part is in the negative. As to the second 
part, I would point out that posts of this nature must be filled on the 
basis of merit and suitability, not on provincial considerations. 


Statement showing the number of Provincml Civil Service officers recruited during the 
last ten years ^o the posts of Assistant Secretary, Under Secretary, Deputy 
Secretary, Joint Secretary and Secretary in the Government of India offices. 


Department. 

Assistant 

Secre- 

taiy. 

Under 

Secre- 

tary. 

Deputy 

Secre- 

taiy. 

Joint 

Secre- 

tary. 

Secre- 

tary. 

Province and year. 

Finance 

•• 

1 


.. 

.. 

Punjab, 1932-33. 

Education, Health and 
Lands. 

•• 

•• 

1 

•• 

•• 

Punjab, 1931-32. 

Legislative . . 

•• 

•• 

1 

•• 

•• 

Madi^, 1925-26. 


•• 

•• 

1 

•• 

•• 

Bombay, 1028. 


•• 

•• 

1 

.. 

. . 

Madras, 1934. 

Imperial Council of 

Agricultural Research. 

•• 

•• 

•• 

•• 

1 

(Chair- 

man). 

Madras, 1929. 


Home(Dy.D. P. I.) 
Foreign and Political . 
Commerce 
Railway 

Industries and Labour . 


Deputy Director of Public Information. U. P., 1932. 
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QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. HIT 

Aixboed Coercion in the Moradabad Division, East Indian Railway. 

436. *Matilvi Sayyid Miirtuza Saheb Bahadur : Is it a fact that 
coercion is the order of the day- in the Moradabad Division, Bast Indian 
Railway ? 

Mr. P. R. Ran : So far as Government are aware, the answer is in 
the negative. 

Staff forced to accept Posts on Less Emoluments in the Ticket 
CHECK ma Branch, Moradabad Division. 

437. ’’‘Maulvi Sayyid Murtuza Saheb Bahadur ; Is it a fact that 
the staff are forced to accept posts carrying less emoluments than they 
are drawing in the Ticket Checking Branch of the East Indian Railway, 
Moradabad Division ? 

Mr. P. R. Rau : With your permission. Sir, I propose to reply to 
questions Nos. 437, 438 and 440 to 447 together. 

I have called for certain information and will furnish replies in due 
course. 

Withdrawal of Mileage Allowance from certain Travelling Ticket 

Inspectors posted as Ticket Collectors on the East Indian 

Railway. 

t438. ='=Maulvi Sayyid Murtuza Saheb Bahadur : Is it a fact that 
the staff are told that the ex-gratia Consolidated Allowance sanctioned by 
His Excellency the Viceroy to compensate the loss by the withdrawal of 
Mileage Allowance from the old Travelling Ticket Inspectors will not be 
paid to them, if and when, they are posted to stations as Ticket Collectors 
on the Bast Indian Railway, Moradabad Division ? 

Mileage Allowance of the Travelling Ticket Inspectors on the East 

Indian Railway. 

439. *Maulvi Sayyid Murtuza Saheb Bahadur : Is it a fact that 
the question of mileage allowance of the Travelling Ticket Inspectors, East 
Indian Railway, is under disposal ? 

Mr. P. R. Rau : Certain memorials, from the Travelling Ticket 
Examiners of the East Indian Railway, are at present under considera- 
tion. 

Post of Assistant Head Ticket Collector, Moradabad Division, East 

Indian Railway. 

■f’440 *Maulvi Sayyid Murtuza Saheb Bahadur : Is it a fact that 
the post of Assistant Head Ticket Collector, Moradabad Division, Bast 
Indian Railway, is scaled Rs. 120 — 10 — 140 ? 

(6) Is it a fact that to the post of Assistant Head Ticket Collector, 
Moradabad (Rs. 120 — 10 — 140) Travelling Ticket Examiners on Rs. 160 
plm Rs. 50 Consolidated Allowance are posted f If so, will Government 
state where the economy lies and whether avenge is not taken f 


tFor' answer to tbia question, iee answer to ' question No. 437. 
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(c) Will Government please state whether Travelling Tioitet 
Examiners of the Accounts Departments will get the same emoluments 
under Operating Department, if and when, posted as Assistant Head 
Ticket Collectors ? If not, why not f 

Cadre of Travelling Ticket Examiners on the East Indian Railway. 

1 441. *Maulvi Sayyid Murtima Saheb Bahadur : Is it a fact that 
the cadre of Travelling Ticket Examiners, Grades I and II, on the Bast 
Indian Railway is one independent unit under class ** Ticket Checking of 
Commercial Group '' as provided in the rules for the recruitment and 
training of subordinate staff ? 

Ticket Checking Staff on the East Indian Railway. 

t442. ^'Maulvi Sayyid Murtuza Saheb Bahadur : Is it a fact that 
the cadre of Ticket Collectors, Grades I, II and III, Assistant Head Ticket 
Collectors and Head Ticket Collectors) Grades I and II, is as a whole one 
unit on the East Indian Railway under class “ Ticket Checking of Com- 
mercial Group ’’ as provided in the rules for the recruitment and training 
of subordinate staff ? 

Travelling Ticket Inspectors of the Accounts Department on the 

East Indian Railway. 

t443* *Maiilvi Sayyid Murtuza Saheb Bahadur : Is it a fact that 
the cadre of the Travelling Ticket Inspectors of the Accounts Department 
(now under Operating Department) is one independent unit on the East 
Indian Railway ? 

Alleged Harassment of the Travelling Ticket Examiners on the East 

Indian Railway. 

t444. *Maulvi Sayyid Murtuza Saheb Bahadur ; Is it a fact that 
under the Operating Department the Travelling Ticket Examiners on the 
East Indian Railway in general and Moradabad Division in particular 
work under threat and harassment by the Transportation (Traffic) 
Supervising Staff ? 

Work of the Travelling Ticket Examiners on the East Indian 

Railway. 

t446. ^Maulvi Sayyid Murtuza Saheb Bahadur : Is it a fact that 
under the Operating Department the work of the Travelling Ticket 
Examiners on the East Indian Railway is not independent ? 

Check of the Trains at certain Places on the East Indian Railway. 

t446. *Maulvi Sayyid Murtuza Saheb Bahadur : Is it a fact that 
sometime in April, May or June, 1934, an independent check of the 
tr^ips was conducted by the Inspectors of the Accounts Department, East 
ludjian Railway at Arrah, Dinapore and Gaya ? If so, will Government 
please lay on the table their report and the remarks of the Operating 
Department thereon 1 If not, why not ! 

tFor answer ^ this quertioa, see an^we^, to qi^jsstion . No. 437. 
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Check op the Trains at certain Places on the East Indian Railway. 

t447. ’^Maulvi Sayyid Murtiua Saheb Bahadur ; (a) Will Government 
please state the result of the independent check of trains conducted some 
time in April, May or June, 1934, by the Inspectors of the Accounts 
Department, East Indian Railway at Arrah, Dinapore and Gaya 
respectively f 

('6) Are Government satisfied with the independent check of trains 
other than the Operating' Department ? If not, why not ? 

Check op Trains conducted by the Watch and Ward and the Accounts 
Departments on the East Indian Railway. 

448. *Maulvi Sayyid Murtuza Saheb Bahadur : Will Government 
please state the reason why the Operating Department, East Indian Railway, 
failed to achieve the requisite result which has hitherto been achieved 
by the independent cheeks conducted by the Watch and Ward and the 
Accounts Departments as reported by the Agent ? If not, why not ? 

Mr. P. R. Rau : I regret I have been unable to understand clearly 
what my Honourable friend is referring to. If he refers to the addi- 
tional temporary checks imposed on the East Indian Railway last year, 
the reason was explained by me in my reply to question No. 189, asked 
by Khan Bahadur Haji Wajihuddln, on the 23rd July, 1934. 

Separation op the Travelling Ticket Examiners, East Indian Railway, 
FROM THE Operating Department. 

449. ^Maulvi Sayyid Murtuza Saheb Bahadur : Do Government 

realise the necessity of separating the Travelling Ticket Examiners, East 
Indian Railway, from the Operating Department and placing them under 
an independent Audit Department ? If not, wliy not ? 

Mr. P. R. Rau : Government do not consider it necessary to transfer 
the Travelling Ticket Examiners from the Operating to the Audit 
Department. 

Maulvi Sayyid Murtuza Saheb Bahadur : Will the llonourablo 
]\lembor be pleased to ascertain the reasons for this ? 

Mr. P. R. Rau : I think the onus of proving that a change is neces- 
sary rests on my Honourable friend who proposes it. 

Allegations against the Tran3portation (Traffic) Inspector of the 
Moradabad Division, East Indian Railway. 

450. ^Maulvi Sa 3 ryid Murtuza Saheb Bahadur : (^) Is it a fact that 
the zealous and honest Travelling Ticket Examiners working conscientiously 
are avenged on by the Transportation (Traffic) Inspectors when placed in 
power or authority ? 

(ft) If the reply to part (a) be in the negative, will Government 
please state whether it is a fact that the Transportation (Traffic) Inspector 
of Moradabad Division, Bast Indian Railway, on 21st April, 1934* 


tFor answer to thia* question,- answer to question No. 437. 
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accompanied by hill girls (without tickets) travelled in Second Class from 
Moradabad to Delhi by 3 MD Train ? 

(c) If the reply to part (6) be in the negative, (i) what were the 
movemei;its of this Inspector on 21st April, 1934, (ii) what business had 
he on that date at Delhi ; (in) what were the ticket numbers of second 
class tickets held by these girls ea;-Moradabad to Delhi or ea:-Kashipur, 
Kamnagar or llaldwani to Delhi ; (iv) what was the report of his enquiry 
or inspection held at Delhi oh that date submitted by him ; and (v) who 
were these girls, relatives or friends, who travelled with him on his duty 
pass ? 

(d) Was the said Inspector placed to officiate as Assistant KSuperin- 
teiident Transportation (Commercial), Moradabad Division, during June, 
1934 ? If so, will Government please state : (i) the total number of 
punishments inflicted by him during his short period on the Ticket 
Checking staff, (ii) the nature of offence committed individually by and 
the punishment awarded to the Ticket Checking staff, (m) the number 
of the Gazette notification under which he was vested with the powers 
of a gazetted officer to inflict fine on the staif ; and (iv) the persons 
amongst the Ticket Checking Staff to whom he sanctioned enhanced incre- 
ments ? 

(e) What were his movements during his short period of officiating 
as a gazetted, officer ? 

(/) What was his movement on 1st July, 1934 ? 

(g) Do Government propose to make an independent inquiry into tlie 
conduct of the said Inspector ? If not, why not ? 

Mr. P. R. Rau : (a) Government have no reason to believe that 
Buch is the case. 

(h) to (i/). Information is being obtained and will be laid on the 
table in duo course. 

Muslims employed in the Head Offices of the East Indian Railway at 

Calcutta. 

461. *Haji Ghaudhury Muhammad Ismail Khan : Will Government 
be pleased to state the number of Muslims employed in the Head Offices of 
the East Indian Railway located at Calcutta ? How many of them are 
Bengal IVTuslims and how many belong to other provinces ? 

Mr. P. R. Rau : With your permission, Sir, I propose to reply 
questions Nos. 451 to 456 and 482 together. Government regret they are. 
unable to isu^yplement, with further detailed figures, the information 
in regard to communal representation in Railway services which is con- 
tained in tlie Annual x\dminis.tration Reports of Indian Railways, copies 
of which are in the Library of the House. 

Muslims employed in the Head Offices of the Bengal Nagpur Railway 

at Calcutta. 

t462. ^Haji Ghaudhury Muhammad Ismail Khan : Will Government 
be pleased to state the number of Muslims employed in the Head Offices 
6f the Bengal Nagpur Railway located in Calcutta ? How many of them 
are Bengal Muslims and. how many belong to other provinces ? 

IFor an8>|rer -tWa ,j^o, ,46.^... ■ 
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Muslims employed in the Head Offices of the Eastern Bengal Railway 

AT Calcutta. 

r453. *Haji Chaudhury Muhammad Ismail Khan : Will Goverumcnt 
be pleased to state the number of Muslims employed in the Head Offices 
of the Eastern Bengal Railway located in Calcutta ? How many of them 
are Bengal Muslims and how many are Muslims from other provinces ? 

Non-Bengali Muslims employed in the Head Offices of the three 
Railways located in Calcutta. 

t454. 'J'Haji Ohaudhury Muhammad Ismail Khan ; Is it a fact that 
in the Head Offices of the three important railways located in the capital 
of Bengal there are a large number of Muslims belonging to provinces 
other than Bengal, and are Government aware that there is acute iin- 
emi)loyment amongst the educated Muslims of Bengal ? 

Bengali Muslims employed in the Offices of the North Western Rail- 
way AT Lahore. 

t466. *Haji Chaudhury Muhammad Ismail Khan : Is it a fact that 
there are no Bengal Muslims employed in the offices of the North Western 
Railway located in Lahore ? If not, what is the total number of Muslim 
employees in those offices and how many of them are Bengal MusliuLS ? 

Bengali Muslims in the Head Offices of the Bengal Nagpur Railway 
AND the Great Indian Peninsula Railway at Bombay. 

t466. ’i^Haji Chaudhury Muhammad Ismail Khan : Is it a fact that 
there are no Bengal Muslims in the Head Offices of the Bengal Nagpur 
Railway and Great Indian Peninsula Railway located at Bombay ? If so, 
will they be pleased to state the number of Bombay Muslims employed 
in the ilead Offices of the different railways located in the cai)ital of 
Bengal ? 

Appointment of Bengali Muslims in the Commerce Department. 

467. ^Haji Chaudhury Muhammad Ismail Khan : Is it a fact that 
there are several first division and second division vacancies in the Depart- 
ment of Commerce of the Government of India, and that the Muslim 
organizations of the Punjab are trying to force Government to recruit only 
Punjab Muslims ? If so, do Government propose to recruit a number of 
Bengal Muslim graduates and M.As., now unemployed in Bengal, against 
such vacancies. If not, why not ? 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Shore : There arc at present no vacan- 
cies in the First or Second Division in the Department of Commerce ; 
nor has any representation been received from any Muslim organisation 
in the Punjab urging the Dcipartment to recruit only Punjab Muslimfl. 
The latter part of the question does not, therefore, arise. 


fPpi: answer,, to. this question, see answer, to queption No. .451. 
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SvHHEB Hill aud Kaithu Quabtebs in Simla allotted to the Abmy 

Headquabtebs Staff. 

468. =!=Mr. S. C. Mitra : Will Government be pleased to state the 
number of Summer Hill and Kaithu quarters, to be shown separately, that 
have been allotted to the men belonging to the Army Headquarters and the 
rent realized from them during the year 1933 and the rent to be realized 
in 1934 upto the end of September ? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce : With your permission, Sir, I pro- 
pose to reply to questions Nos. 458, 459 and 460 together. 

The information is not readily available and Government do not 
propase to collect it as the result would not justify the labour involved. 

Summer Hill and Kaithu Quarters in Simla allotted to Men belonging 
TO other Offices, excluding the Secretariat. 

t459. «Mr. S. 0. Mitra ; Will Government be pleased to state the 
number of Summer Hill and Kaithu quarters, to be shown separately, that 
have been allotted to men belonging to other offices, excluding the Secre- 
tariat, and the rent realized from them in 1933, and the rent expected to be 
realized in 1934 upto the end of September ? 

Summer Hill and Kaithu Quarters in Simla allo^fted to the 
Government of India Secretariat Staff. 

t460. ^:^Mr. S. C. Mitra : Will Government be pleased to state the 
number of Summer Hill and Kaithu quarters, to be shown separately, 
allotted to Government of India Secretariat staff and the total amount 
realized from them in 1933 and 1934 as house-rent by the forfeiture of 
house-rent allowances, to which such men were entitled under the Simla 
Allowances Code, in April and May of those years ? 

Preference to Secretariat Staff in the Allotment of Quarters in 

Simla. 

461. *Mr. S. C. Mitra : (a) Is it a fact that at the last Public 
Accounts Committee meeting Government raised the question oi* very 
meagre yield of revenue from the liouse-rent realized on the basis of ten 
per cent, of pay, both in Delhi and Simla ? 

(b) If the reply to part (a) be in the affirmative, wull Government 
be ideased to state the reasons why men of the attached offices and the 
Army Headquarters are being allotted quarters in Simla on the basis of 
six months’ rental from the middle of May to the middle of October in 
preference to the men of the Secretariat Departments, from whom they 
realize the whole of their house-rent allowance ranging from Rs. 225 to 
Rs. 550, which roughly works out to about 20 per cent, of their pay if 
calculated on the same basis of six months’ rental from the middle of 

to the middle of October w^hen these men live in Simla f 

(c) Do Government propose to amend the rules of allotment of clerks' 
quarters in such a way that Secretariat staff would get the first preference 
in the case of all Government quarters in Simla ? If not, What is the 
justification for Government losing revenue t 


tFor answer to this question, see answer to question No. 458. 
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The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce : (a) 1 do not think that it is 

correct to say that Government raised the question of the inadequate 
realizations of rent in Delhi and Simla. A statement of the position was 
given by the Accountant General, Central Revenues, in paragraphs 
12—16 of his report on the Appropriation Accounts for 1932-113 under 
the heading: “Administration of Residential Buildings”, and this 
statement was naturally discussed by the Public Accounts Committee. 

(6) This part of the question does not strictly speaking arise, but 
I may explain that, under tbe rules, allotments in Simla are ordinarily 
made for the financial year and that this arrangement was favoured by 
the Imperial Secretariat Association. An exception is, however, allow- 
ed in favour of men who receive no House Rent Allowance, and desire 
that the allotment should be for the season of seven months, (Lsr April 
to 31st October), only. Men of the Attn,ched Offices and Army Head- 
quarters ordinarily receive no House Rent Allowance, and, are, there- 
fore, entitled to ask for seasonal allotments. I do not follow my 
Hoiiourable friend’s suggestion that these rent-paying tenants shouio 
be })laced at a disadvantage as against men who either pay their reui 
from an allowance drawn from Central Revenues or pay no rent at all 
The House Rent Allowance is not intended to be a source of profit, and 
1 cannot accept the view that m(‘n who are given free accommodation 
in lieu of the allowance are unfairly treated. 

(c) No. The rules already give a slight advantage to men who an 
entitled to House Rent Allowance, and no further preference can he sho^^n 
to them. 

Mr. S. C. Mitra : Do Government realise their responsibility of get- 
ting as much rent as possible for these quarters and not losing money by 
building costly quarters for the Government of India officials ? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce : Yes. 

Mr. S. 0. Mitra ; Then how will he justify his decision, in view of 
the an.swer just given, by letting these quarters to people who only con- 
tribute less amount of the rent according to ten per cent, of their salary ? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce : I think that that question arises 
more naturally in connection with the reply I shall give in due course to 
the Honourable Member’s question No. 463. 

Preference to Secretariat Staff in the Allotment of Quarters in 

Simla. 

462. -«Mr. 8. 0. Mitra : (a) Is it a fact that all the staff of the Army 
Headquarters living in Government quarters in Simla, who move down to 
Delhi, pay rent only for six months of their stay in Simla on the basis of 
10 per cent, of their pay t If so, will Government be pleased to state 
the reasons why such persons are allowed to retain their lien on their 
quarters in Simla when they do not pay rent for such quarters during 
the period when they are away in Delhi ? 

(6) Is it a fact that the men belonging to the Secretariat Departments 
living in Government quarters in Simla are allotted ^narters for the whole 
the financial year in lieu of the annual house-rent allowances to which 
they are entitled 1 
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(c) Do Government propose to amend the Simla allotment rules in 
sneh a way that at the next allotment all quarters from which Govern- 
ment realize only six months* rent at 10 per cent, basis from the men 
belonging to offices other than the Secretariat, should be allotted to the 
Secretariat staff first ? If not, why not ? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce : (tt) The reply to the first part 
is in the affirmative, but the summer season is the period from 
1st April to 31st October, and not a period of six months as stated by the 
Honoura])lc Member. In dealing with question No. 461, I have explained 
that the men concerned are rent-paying tenants and Government see no 
reason why they should not retain their liens from year to year. 

(h) Quarters are allotted for the financial year. Men entitled to 
House Rent Allowance at the old rates draw the allowance in cash, and 
pay rent in the ordinary way. Men entitled to House Rent Allowance 
at the new rates occupy their quarters rent free, and do not draw the 
allowance. 

(c) No. I may remind the Honourable Member that the object of 
providing Government servants with residential accommodation is ad- 
ministrative rather than commercial. 

Mr. S. 0. Mitra ; Do Government take into consideration the com- 
mercial side of this question ? Are they guided by merely administra- 
tive reasons as regards realisation of rent t Do they not care in the least 
whether there is loss of money or not ? 

The Honourable Sir Prank Noyce : I venture to think that that 
question, if I may say so with all respect, comes rather curiously from 
a Member of this Assembly who gets his own accommodation at what is 
very far from being a commercial rate. 

Mr. S. 0, Mitra ; And the Executive Councillors get it free almost. 
They pay only Rs. 5, for their tennis grounds. The Honourable Member 
knows it and his Department is in charge of these things. 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce : The Honourable Member is 
under a misapprehension. 

Mr. S. G. Mitra : He is not. 

The Honourable Sir Prank Noyce ; If he is willing to go into this 
question with me, I thinli he will find that there is no question of get- 
ting more rent for these quarters. As far as I can understand him, he 
seems for some reason or other to think that members of the staff belong- 
ing to Attached Offices are favourably treated. That is not the case. 
They are the only class who pay rent from their own pockets. 

Mr. S. 0. Mitra ; Is it not a fact that in assessing rent for the Gov- 
ernment quarters of Executive Council Members, no rent is charged for 
the ground, and the Honourable Members* bungalows are provided with 
lai’ge compounds which are not taken into account in a'csessing rent, and 
is it not a fact that the Honourable Members only pay Rs. 5 for their 
tennis grounds t 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce : Whether rent is charged for 
the compounds attached to Honourable Members* houses or not, I can 
assure the Honourable Member that, in my opinion and that of my 
Honourable colleagues, we pay an enormous rent for the accommodation 
we get. . ' 
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Preference to Secretariat Staff in the Allotment of Quarters in 

Simla. 

463. *]SIr. S. C. Mitra : Are Government aware that by allowing tiie 
men of other offices than the Secretariat to retain their quarters, Govern- 
ment lose heavily by way of house-rent, which was complained of by the 
Auditor General at the last meeting of the Public Accounts Comniittee 1 
If so, do Government propose to remedy these defects immediately ? If 
not, why not ? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce : No. The men, against w^hom the 
Honourable Member proposes to discriminate, pay rent from their own 
pockets, while the members of the Secretariat staff receive an allowance 
from Central Revenues to enable them to pay their rent. I have already 
explained that residential accommomation is provided for administra- 
tive rather than commercial reasons, and that Government could in no 
cireumstanees agree to exclude a large class of its employees from the 
benefits of the housing rules. I must add that I am not aware that 
any complaint was made by the Auditor General at the last meeting of 
the Public Accounts Committee. 

Mr. S. C. Mitra ; Does the Honourable Member in deciding adminis- 
Iralive questions not take into consideration the commercial asi)ect at 
all ? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce : Yes, Sir. Obviously the co"m- 
morcial a^jpect is taken into consideration, but there are certain cir- 
cumstances in which the administrative aspect is much more important 
than the commercial. If the Honourable Member can establish to my 
salisfaction tliat the Government will obtain an increased revenue by 
the course which he proposes that Government should adopt, I shall 
be happy to consider his proposal. I have gone very carefully into this 
f|iie.stion, and I can assure him that there is no question of financial ad- 
vantage involved!. 


Allotment of Quarters in Simla. 

464, '‘^Mr. S. 0. Mitra : Is it a fact that the allotment of quarters 
rules have been framed in such a way that they may help the Anglo- 
Indian staff of the offices other than the Secretariat to retain the Govern- 
ment quarters in preference to the men of the Secretariat ? If not, do 
Government i)ropose to take steps to increase the Government revenue by 
allotting all quarters on a 12 months^ basis so that those who will move 
down to Delhi would be compelled to pay for the whole of the 12 months 
on a 10 per cent, pay basis ? If not, why should the Secretariat staff 
be made to forego the whole year’s house-rent allowance in lieu of Govern- 
ment quax'ters ? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce : The reply to the first and second 
parts of the question is in the negative. As regards the third part of 
the question, I understand that the Honourable Member refers to Govern- 
ment servants of the Secretariat staff who are entitled to the Simla House 
Rent Allowance at the new rates and are allotted Government accom- 
modation rent free instead of drawing the allowance in cash. I would* 
point out that the allowance can, in no circumstances, exceed the amount 
^f rent actually paid, and that so far as Government servants in this 
class are concerned, the period of allotment is immaterial. 
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Mr. Vidya Sagar Pandya : May I put a question ? How does this 
basis of ten per cent, on the salary work out at the rate of six per cent, 
return on the outlay on these buildings f 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce : 1 must ask for notice of that 
question. 


Creation of the Indian Army Corps of Clerks. 

466. *Mr. 8. 0. Mitra : {a) Will Government be pleased to state the 
reasons which have now led them to create the Indian Army Corps of 
Clerks in the Army and Royal Air Force Headquarters for all the new 
entrants « 

(&) Why was the necessity of such a kind of enlistment of the Indian 
establishment under the India Army Act never felt during the Great War 
period and before that? 

(c) Ii^ it a fact that Indian Army Corps of Clerks was formed in 
1923 or so ? If so, how is it that the Army Headquarters have after a 
lapse of twelve years, realised the necessity of introducing the Indian 
Army Corps of Clerks in the Army and Royal Air Force Headquarters ? 

Lieut.'Colonel A. P. R. Lumby : (la) The reason, which led Govern- 
ment to form a section of the Indian Army Corps of Clerks for new 
British and Indian entrants to the ministerial establishment at Army and 
Royal Air Force Headquarters, was that the previous constitution of that 
establishment had failed to meet military requirements in the matter of 
general efficiency. 

(6) Before and during the Great War military clerks predominated 
in Army Headquarters. At that time the number of Indian clerks in 
those offices was very much less than it is now. More recently an experi- 
ment was made at civilianizing the military portion of the establishment. 
This has not proved successful, and it has now been decided to revert to a 
military organisation. 

(c) The reply to the first portion of this question is in the affirmative ; 
as regards the second portion the experience of the last ten years has led 
to the view that the introduction of a militarj^ organisation into what are 
after all military offices would make for efficiency. 

Mr. Qaya Prasad Singh : Is it a fact that those who get themselves 
enrolled in the Indian Army Corps of Clerks will have to execute a bond 
for service for a stipulated period — say ten years ? 

Lieut.-Colanel A. P. R. Lumby : That is the case. The terms of the 
bond go to show tliat, if their services are satisfactory, there is no reason 
why they should not be allowed to serve up to the age of fifty-five. 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh ; Is it also a fact that such enrolment im- 
poses upon the clerks the liability to proceed on service outside India, 
but that there is no such liabilit}^ for those who serve on the civil side of 
the staff ? 

Lieut.-Coloncl A. P. R. Lumby : There is no such liability on clerks 
in Civil Departments, but the terms of service of the Indian Army Corps 
of Clerks do include a liability to serve anywhere on active service. 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh : Is it also a fact that, after the stipulated 
period of ten years, they are liable to be discharged ? 
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liittut.-Ooleiiel A, F. B. Liunby : They are liable to be discharged 
ill their services are unsatisfactory ; but I think it is made quite clear 
i» the bond that they have to sign that, if their services are satisfactory, 
they will be allowed to serve on, as I say, until the age of fifty-five. 

Bfr. Gaya Prasad Singh : Is it also a fact that enrolment in this 
Indian Army Corps of Clerks confers none of the privileges attaching 
to a military status, such as free quarters and other allowances ? 

Lieut.-Colonel A. P. B. Lumby : No. The basic pay and the twenty 
per cent, extra over the ordinary rates of pay laid down cover all the 
privileges that they get. 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh : On the civil side — I am asking for in- 
formation — (Laughter) — ^there is no point in trying to raise a cheer at 
my expense — (Laughter) — is it a fact that those who enrol themselves on 
the military side as Indian Army Corps of Clerks are put at a disad- 
vantage in the matter of free quarters and house allowances, or not, as 
compared to the civil side f 

Lieut.-Colonel A. F. B. Lumby : If the Honourable Member is re- 
ferring to clerks in Civil Departments, I do not think there is any dis- 
advantage. If he is referring to clerks of the Indian Corps of Clerks 
in other stations, the clerks at Army Headquarters do not get these other 
concessions, but they do receive a twenty per cent, addition to their 
pay. 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh : Twenty per cent, in addition to the pay 
which the clerks on the Civil side get ? 

Lieut.-Colonel A. P: B. Lumby : A twenty per cent, addition to the 
pay laid down in Army Regulations for clerks in the various grades of 
the Indian Army Corps of Clerks, that is, 20 per cent, more than clerks 
serving, say, at Ambala or Rawalpindi. 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh : Is it not a fact that they arc put at some 
disadvantage as compared with the clerks who are serving on the Civil 
side, even with this additional pay t 

Lieut.-Colonel A. P. B. Lumby : 1 do not think that there is any 
greater disadvantage than there was as compared with the rates of pay 
both categories drew before. 

. Mr. T. N. Bamakrishna Beddi ; Do people discharged after ten years 
get their proportionate pension or Provident Fund ? 

Lieut.-Colonel A. F. B. Lumby : I think I am right in saying that, 
if they are discharged after only ten years’ service, they are not entitled 
to pensions. 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh • Is it not also a fact that those employed 
in the Civil Secretariat and Attached Offices are giveni higher scales of 
pay and allowances than those employed in the Army and Royal Air 
Force Headquarters ^ 

Lieut.-Colonel A. P.‘ K. Lumby : Yts, they always have been. 

Diwan Bahadur A. Bamaswami Mudaliar : I understood from the 
Honourable the Army Secretary’s answer that the experiment of 
civilianizing this staff has proved a failure and that 1he Government 
have reverted to the “ military clerk ” system. May I know in what 
respect this experiment proved a failure 1 
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Lieut-Colonel A. F. B. Ltunby : The experiinenit of civilianization 
only affected the British portion of the staff, because previously that 
was its only military portion. We found we did not get the best men 
from regiments because at Army Headquarters they had not such satis* 
factory prospects as in their own regiments. 

Diwan Bahadur A. Bamaswami Mudaliar : Is it a fact that the 
Army Retrenchment Committee proposed, and with the concurrence of 
the military authorities, that civilianization should go on with reference 
this Corps ? 

Lieut.-Golonel A. F. B. Lumby : I am afraid I cannot give an answer 
off-hand. 

New Conditions op Service and New Scales op Pay in the Army and 
Royal Air Force Headquarters. 

466. *Mr. 8. 0. Mitra : (a) Is it a fact that the new conditions of 
service together with the new scales of pay have been sanctioned, with 
effect from January, 1934, for the new entrants in the Army and Royal 
Air Force Headquarters ? 

(b) Will Government please state if the Public Service Commission, 
while notifying their decision to hold the examination for recruitment 
to ministerial establishment of the Government of India Secretariat and 
Army Headquarters in 1932 and 1933, ever mentioned in any of their 
notifications that those candidates who would be employed in the Army 
Headquarters, will be required to enrol themselves under the Indian 
Army Act ? 

(c) If the reply to part (h) above be in the negative, how do Govern- 
ment now justify their action in asking the candidates employed on the 
result of the above mentioned competitive examinations, to enrol them- 
selves ? Is it a fact that due to their enrolment, they would bo placed in 
a much inferior and disadvantageous position than their contemporaries 
on the civil side ? 

Lieut.-Colonel A. F. B. Lumby : (a) Yes. 

(b) No, Sir. 

(c) As regards the first portion of the question, the attention of 
the Honourable Member is drawn to the reply given in the Legislative 
Assembly on the 2nd March, 1934, to Mr. IJppi Saheb Bahadur’s starred 
question No. 304. Government do not admit that the statement con- 
tained in the second portion of this question is correct. 

Appointments in the Army and Royal Air Force Headquarters. 

467. *Vlr. S. 0. Mitra : (a) Are Government aware that the men, 
who have been appointed in the Army and the Royal Air Force Head- 
quarters, as a result of the examinations held by the Public Service Com- 
mission in 1932 and 1933 and who were never given any warning at the 
time of examinations, are now being forced to enrol themselves t 

(6) Is it a fact that all the men, who have been appointed as a result 
of the abovementioned examinations, have strongly represented against 
their enrolment under the new conditions which have recently been 
attached to the Army and the Royal Air Force Headquarters ministerial 
establishment t 

(c) Are Government aware that there is a general resentment among 
the new entrants to such an extent that a few clerks in the Royal Air 
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Porc6 lleAd(tuntfef»; t^Mo asW^ to etitdl themselves, have sinca 

then resigned aiM ghhe t 

(d) In view of the faets mentioned in the Jreeedltig^ parts, do 6ov- 
erument now propose to enM those men only who will be taken as a 
result of the examinations fo!? wh«6h tho Public Service Commisskui will 
announce the new conditions of service in the Army and the Keyail 
Air Force Headquarters, and to exempt the men, who have been employed 
Ah a result of the examinations held in 1932 and 1933, from enrolment 
under the Indian Army Act ? If not, why not ? 

Lieut.-Golonel A. F. E. Lumby : (a) to (d). Oovernmem have 
received representations from the clerks of the category mentioned in 
part ((/) of the question and these are now receiving considerations* 

Scales op Pay for New Entrants enrolled under the Indian Army 

Act. 

468. *Mr. S. 0. Mitra : (a) Will Government please state the scales 
of pay which will be given to the nCw entrants enrolled under the Indian 
Army Act t 

(6) Will Government also state the scale of pay they propose to give 
to those entrants who might be exempted from enrolment ? Will it be the 
scale that has been given to new entrants in the Civil Secretariat and its 
attached offices, together with house rent and compensatory allowances ? If 
not, why not 1 

(c) Have Government any proposal to further reduce the rates of 
pay that will be given to the entrants who will be enrolled in the Indian 
Army Corps of Clerks ? If so, what are those rates ? 

Lieut.-Oolonel A. P. R. Liimby ; (a) The attention of the Honourable 
Member i.s drawn to the reply given to part (e) of his starred question 
No. 56 in the Loglslativo Assembly on the 30th January, 1934. 

(6) I am afraid I cannot answer a hypothetical question of this 
kind. 

(r) These rates of pay will be subject to any general revision that 
may be decided on for the pay of personnel paid from the Defence 
Services estimates. 

Compensatory Allowance and House Rent for New Entrants in the 

Army Headquarters. 

469. S. 0. Mitra : Are Government a^^are that the new entrants 
in the Civil Secretariat and Attached Offices, whose pay has been revised, 
are given compensatory allowance and house rent, and that no such allow- 
ances have been sanctioned for the new entrants in the Army and the 
Royal Air Force Headquarters ? If so, why have Government kept the 
Army Headquarter!^ estaMiSKihent on a different footing eten on the in- 
troduction of the new scales of pay ? Is it a fact that the scales of pay in 
the Secretariat and its Attached Offices have become uniform altogether ? 

Lieut.-Oolonel A. P. R. Lnihby : Government are naturally aware 
of the terms of service of all establishments under their control. The 
reason for the differentiation referred to by the Ilo'niourable Membet 
is the dissimilarity in the conditions of service and nature of. jvork of 
the two categories. The reply to the last portion of ffie question is in 
the affirmative. 
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Option given to New Entbants in the Abmy and Royal Aie Forge 
Headquarters to enrol themselves or not. 

470. •Mr. 8. 0. Mila : Is it a fact that Oovemment have given the 
new entrants in the Army and Royal Air Force Headquarters the option 
to enrol themselves or not 1 WiU there be any difference between the 
rates of pay of both the categories ? 

Lieut.-Oolonel A. P. R. Lnmby ; The reply to the first part of the 
question is in the negative. The rest of the question does not arise. 

Selbotion op a Man for Appointment to the Post op W. I. X. on the North 

Western Railway. 

471. *Bhai Parma Nand : (a) Is it a fact that a letter (No. 925 
E.jljlll, dated the 27th May, 1933) was issued from the Divisional 
Superintendent’s OflSce, Delhi, for the selection of a man for appointment 
to the post of W. I. X. in the grade of 150 — 10 — 190 ? 

(b) Is it a fact that the posts of Divisional Inspector, Assistant 
Inspector, and Sub-Inspector, Watch and Ward, were abolished and a 
post of W. I. X. newly created ? 

‘ (e) Is it a fact that no mention about the selection for the post of 

the Head Watchman was made in the letter quoted in part (a) ^ 

(d) Is it a fact that the post of Head Watchman was not newly creat- 
ed but is the same as it was prior to retrenchment ? 

(e) Is it a fact that Altaf Hussain, Abdul Gani and Chandi were 
selected as Head Watchmen under cover of the same selection held for 
the post of W. I. X. in the grade of 150 — 10 — 190 ? 

(/) Is it a fact that abovementioned domotcc's were junior to demotees 
Pirthi Singh, Ganga Parsliad and Alamgir Khan according to entries on 
the waiting list at the time of selection ? 

{(/) Is it a fact that the recommendations of the Court of Enquiry, vide 
Nortli Western Railway Gazette Extraordinary, dated the 20th June, 1932, 
api)ointed by the Government of India, vide North Western Railway 
Gazette Extraordinary of February 1933, were ignored and the senior men 
mentioned in part (/) wore not selected ? 

(h) Is it a fact that Government had assured the demotees to re-instate 
them in the order of seniority, vide paragraph No. 9 of the North 
Western Railway Extraordinary Gazette, dated June 20, 1932 ? 

(/) Is it a fact that the staff employed as Head Watchmen on the 
Karachi Division was given preference over the confirmed hands of Delhi 
Division ? 

(i) Will the Honourable Member in charge of the Railway Depart- 
ment explain why this was done ? 

(k) Will the Honourable Member also explain why the seniority basis 
was not kept in view while re-instating the Head Watchmen, as was done 
in all the other categories on the North Western Railway as directed by 
the GoA'ernment of India ? 

Mr. P. £. Ran : I have called for the information required and will 
place a reply on the table in due course. 
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Ifr. Laldi^d Navafrai : No. 472. Was this in abeyance t 
The Honourable Sir James Qxigg : The next one or two I have not 
yet answered. 

StoffaiOB or issDiNO New Coins to the Public by the Bombay Cubrenoy 

Office. 

472. Lalchand Navalrai : Will Government be pleased to 
state : 

((^) whether it is a fact that the Bombay Currency Office, has 
stopped issuing new coins and particularly new copper 
coins to the public ; 

(6) if so, the date from which the issue of new coins has beeu 
stopped and the reasons therefor ; 

(c) whether there have been complaints from the members of the 

public that the coins issued by the Currency Office, Bombay 
being over-used, great difficulty is leit by them in exchang- 
ing the same ; 

(d) if the reply to part (c) above be in the affirmative, the rea- 

sons why such over-used coins are not sent to the Mint as 
uncurrent coins ? 

The Honourable Sir James Origg : (a) No. New coin is issued 
when old coin is not available. 

(h) Does not arise. 

(c) One such complaint was recently received but was found to be 
groundless. 

(d) The issue of a larger amount of new coin would of course in- 
volve increased expenditure, and in view of the answer to (o) there 
appears to be no sufficient reason for altering the existing procedure. 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai : Why is it that new coins arc not issued ? 

The Honourable Sir James Origg : Because they are not needed and 
because it would be much more expensive to hand them out. 
(Laughter.) 

Remittanobs op old Copper Coins from the Treasury Oppioe to the 
Bombay Currency Office. 

4:73. *Mr. Lalchand Navalrai : Will Government be pleased to 
state : 

(а) the total amount of remittances of old copper coins from the 

Treasury Offices to the Bombay Currency Office since 
January, 1934 ; 

(б) whether the coins thus remitted by the Treasury Offices were 

surplus or whether new coins were issued in exchange 
thereof.; 

(c) whether such remittances during this period were abnormal 

for this season ; if not, the special reasons for such remit- 
tances ; 

(d) the total expenditure on the remittances to such of the Trea- 

sury Offices from which the old coins were received and to 
which new coins were sent in exchange ; 

oB ^ 
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(a)' wbeth^ the exf^j^diitHre m sueh rei^texHdea could, have been 
avoided by issuing new copper coins to the puBifid frofh the 
Bombay Currency OffidCi ; 

(/) if the reply to part (e) be in the affirmative, whether they 
propose to issue orders to avoid suCh expeUditWe t 

The Honourable Sir James Grigg : I would invite the attention of 
the Ilonourable Member to the reply given to Mr. S. G. Jog's question 
No. 304, which is recorded in the Proceedings of the 30th of July, 1934. 

New Copper Coins made Dark. 

474. *Mr. Lalchand Navalrai : Will Government be pleased to 
state whether any new copper coins were purposely made dark by some 
process to avoid the circulation of new coins to the public ? If so, what 
tras the extra expenditure incurred on this account, and the total number 
of new copper coins made dark by this process ? 

The Honourable Sir James Grigg : I would invite the Honourable 
Member's attention to the reply given to Mr. O. Jog's question 
No. 304, which is recorded in the Proceedings of the 30th of July, 1934. 
The total value of the coin which was raibjected to this mechanical pro- 
cess is Rs. 6,100. 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai : May I know^ from the Ilonourable Member 
if it is a fact that the coins are being made dark by some process to 
avoid circulation f 

The Honourable Sir James Grigg : No, Sir. As I said, as an ex- 
pii*jin?'nta] measure, certain very small numbers of coins were nmde dark 
.by «‘i mechanical process. That experiment is being discontinued, and 
the Honourable ilember can draw what conclusion he can from the fact 
that it is being discontinued. 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai : What was the object of doing that — to 
make them dark ? 

The Honourable Sir Jamex Grigg : Because I understand that the 
demard for new coins is a demand w^hich grows by wdiat it feeds on. 
The experiment is beii’g discontiniied, and T think w’e will not repeat 
it. 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai : Was it not deceitful ? (Laughter.) 

The Honourable Sir James Grigg ; That is an expression of opinion. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad : Is it not a very salutary example in which 
attempts are made tf) .show new things as old w’^hile people always gene- 
rally try to make old things appear new 1 

The Honourable Sir James Grigg : I merely think it was an attempt 
to carry out the Scriptural injunction not to mix up old and new wine. 
(Laughter.) 

Non-Issue by the Bombay Currency Office of Copper Coins worth less 

THAN Rupees Fifty. 

t475. ♦Mr. Lalchand Navalrai : (a) Will Government be pleased to 
state whether the eopper ooins worth less than Rs. 50 are not issued to 
tile public fro«i the Currency Offlee, Bombay 1 

IFor answer to this question, see answer to question No. 392. 
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(6) Is the practice in other carrencj ofices in India the same aa 
the one in Bombay ? If not, what is the practice in other currencv 
ofiSces f 

(c) What are the special reasons for adopting a special practice ip 
Bombay ? 

Exchange op Small Coins by the Bombay Currency Office. 

f476, *Mr. Lalchand Navalrai : Will Government be pleased to 
state : 

(cft) whether the Currency Office, Bombay, accepts for exchange 
from the public, small coins worth less than Bs. 100 ; 

(6) whether on account of this rule the members of the public 
have to pay commission to the Marwaris for exchfoging 
small coins for less than Bs. 100 ; 

(c) the authority for fixing this minimum of Rs. 100 ; 

(d) the practice obtaining in other currency offices in this res- 

pect ; 

fe) whether it would not be possible in the interest of the public 
to change the practice prevalent in Bombay in favour of 
accepting small coins of any amount ? 

Report op the Committee appointed to examine the Rules regarding 
Payment op the Value of the Lost Currency Notes. 

477. *Mr, Muhammad Muazzam Sahib Bahadur : (a) lias the Ex- * 
pert Committee appointed to examine the question of the rules regard- 
ing paj^ment of the value of the lost currency notes referred to in the 
Honourable the Finance Member’s speech on the 31st August, 1933, 
submitted its report ? If so, when f 

(h) Have Government taken any action on the recommendations of 
the Expert Committee ? If so, to what extent ? Will Government be 
pleased to place the report and other connected papers on the table ? 

(e) Do Government propose to publish the recommendations of the 
Committee for public criticism before taking final action ? 

(d) Will Government be pleased to state whether they are prepared 
to look into hard cases that had occurred in the past and in particular 
the case of the Bank of Hindustan, Limited, Madras, and others out of 
which arose the discussion in the course of which the Honourable ♦^he 
Finance Member made the speech referred to in part (e.) above ? 

(a) Has the Expert Committee recommended any substantial reduc.- 
tion in the cost to the public of remitting money through : 

(i) Post Office — 

(1) Money Orders, and 

(2) Insured letter post, 

(ii) Supply Bills, 


tFor answer to this question, see answer to question No. 392. 
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(in) Currency Telegraphic transfer, and 
(iv) The Imperial Bank of India ? 

What progress has been made in carrying out the Committee’s recom- 
mendations in each case ? 

(/) Are Government aware that Insurance Companies are in a posi- 
tion to protect parties against losses of currency notes sent through 
insured post at rates which are substantially the same as the cheapest 
rates of the Imperial Bank of India ? If so, are they prepared to con- 
sider the grant of cheaper remittance facilities to the public t 

The Honourable Sir James Origg : With your permission, Sir, I 
shall answer questions Nos. 477 and 478 together. The Expert Committee 
which was appointed to examine the Currency Notes (Refund) Buies 
submitted their report on the 11th of May, 1934. Their recommenda- 
tions have been under the consideration of the Government of India, and 
I hope that it will be possible very shortly to publish the report and to 
make an announcement on the subject. 

Government have no information regarding the rates offered by 
insurance companies for protection against the loss of currency notes. 

Mr. T. N. Ramakrishna Reddi : Is the report of the Committee 
unanimous 9 

The Honourable Sir James Qrigg : I am not sure whether the 
Honourable Member on the Hoiiourable Member’s left did not make 
a certain reservation. Anyhow, the report will bo published as soon as 
it is possible to do so. 

Mr. Vidya Sagar Pandya : Government issued a communiqu4, dated 
the 6th June, 1934, evidently based on the report of the Expert Com- 
mittee, and, again on the llth July, 1934, the same has been cancelled. 
I should like to know what is the osbject of that ? 

The Honourable Sir James Qrigg : In order that the recommenda- 
tions of the Committee may be dealt with as a whole. 

Mr. Vidya Sagar Pandya : Are they going to take up the matter soon 
or will it be taken up only after the formation of the Reserve Bank and 
when the Bank begins to function ? 

The Honourable Sir James Qrigg : I am sorry I did not hear the 
Honourable Member. 

Mr. Vidya Sagar Pandya : Is it the object of the Government to 

issue these final rules after the Reserve Bank has been constituted and 

after consultation with the Bank, or before that f 

The Honourable Sir James Qrigg : T should like to have notice of 
that question. But speaking off-hand, and I can confirm it if a 

question is put down, I think it is not proposed to wait until the 

constitution of the Reserve Bank. As I said, we shall publish the report 
very shortly and also make an announcement on the subject. 

Mr. Vidya Sagar Pandya : Is it possible for the Honourable Member 
to say with reference to question No. 478 whether the pledge given by the 
previous Finance Member will be honoured 1 
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The Honourable Sir James Origp^ : Surely, Sir, I am not expected 
to go beyond what I have already said at this moment, namely, that we 
will publish the report very shortly and also make an announcement on 
the subject. I hope the Honourable Member would not insist on our 
making a piecemeal announcement on this subject as he has already called 
attention to the fact that we started off by making a piecemeal annouuce- 
merkt and then had to withdraw it. 

Mr. Vidya Sagar Pandya : What I wish to know is whether the hard 
cases which have occurred in the past are likely to be considered ? That 
is the main question. 

The Honourable Sir James Grigg : I am sorry I could not hear the 
Honourable Member. 

Mr. Vidya Sagar Pandya : I wish to know whether the hard cases 
that have occurred in the pjist will be considered as promised by the 
Honourable Member’s predecessor ? 

The Honourable Sir James Grigg : Presumably they will be consi- 
dered, but I cannot make any announcement on the subject. 

Report op the Committee appointed to examine the Rules regarding 
Payment op the Value op the Lost Currency Notes. 

t478. *Mr. Vidya Sagar Pandya : In view of the statement made 
by the Honourable the Finance Member on the 31st August, 1933, that 
if as n result of the work of the Expert Committee (regarding Curreru\Y 
Notes Refund) it was possible to devise clearer and more restricted 
rules which would regulate the position for the future then the Govern- 
ment might be willing to consider looking into hard cases that had 
occurred in the past ”, are Government prepared to consider such hard 
cases f including that of the Bank of Hindustan, Limited, Madras) now 
that the said Committee has submitted its report ? 

Trappic Inspectors in the Moradabad Division, East Indian Railway. 

479. ♦Bhai Parma Hand : {a) Is it a fact that out of five Traffic 
Inspectors in the Moradabad Division, East Indian Railway only one 
was a Hindu ? 

(6) Is it a fact that on account of the recent decision of Govern- 
ment the Divisional Superintendent, Moradabad, appointed a Muslim 
as Traffic Inspector ? 

(c) Is it a fact that soon after, another post of Traffic Inspector 
was created and given to an Anglo-Indian, and that the claims of the 
Hindu candidates were ignored ? 

(d) If the replies to parts (a) to (c) above be in the affirmative, 
will Government be pleased to state if this was in accordance with the 
intention of their decision ? 

Mr. P. B. Ban : (a) to (d). Government have no information about 
the particular cases referred to by the Honourable Member, but have no 
reason to believe that their policy about recruitment to railway services 


tFor answer to this question, see answer to question No. 477. 
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il lollQiR9d 1]^ the East Indian Bailirajr. As I have pointed out more 
tiien ilomee ^ Ibis Souse, dt is ioapofu^le to give 4ioiiiinu«iiil oonsi^erations 

plsxt.e ekh&x in promotions or in the staffing of individual offices. 

Dutibs op Sub-Assistant Surg|jons in the Gmi, Hospital, Delhi. 

480. Haji Ohaudhury Muhammad Ismail Shan : (a) Is it a fact 
^hat SijLb-Assistant Surgeons in the Del^i Civil Hospital are deputed to 
j^teud to en^ergent cases in the nights^ f 

(&) Is it a fact that the Assistant Surgeon in that Hospital is in 
receipt of an allowance of Rs. 5P per mensem and has also been allotted 
a residential quarter in the Hospital compound with the sole object q£ 
being made responsible to attend to such cases ? 

(c) If the reply to part (6) above be in the negative, will Govern- 
ment please explain what this allowance and the allotment of a ^‘csi- 
dential house within the Hospital compound are intended for ? 

(d) Is it a fact that Sub-Assistant Surgeons required to attend to 
emergent cases at night are made to work constantly for 28 hours ? 

(e) Is it a fact that none of the Sub-Assistant Surgeons so deputed 
is residing within the Hospital compound ? 

(/) Are Government aware of tbe inconvenience caused to these 
Sub-Assistant Surgeons in consequence of this unusually lengthy period 
of duty and the fact that their families have to live alone during this 
period ? 

(p) Is it a fact that after completing the 28 hours ^ duty at nights, 
these Sub-Assistant Surgeons are required to do the normal outdoor 
duties ? 

(h) Will (fovernment please state if this prolonged duty is not in 
contravention of the ordinary rules intended for Government servants, 
s.o far as their hours of work arc concerned 1 

(i) What action do Government propose to take for the ameliora- 
tion of the condition of the Sub-Assistant Surgeons concerned ? 

(j) Do Government propose to consider, witli a viev/ to remove 
the grievances of the present staff, the queslion of the appointment of 
ope more residential medical officer to attend to emergent calls at 
nights and to act as leave reserve when necessary ? 

Mr. 6. S. Bajpai : Witli your permission, Sir, T shall answer ques- 
tjoijs Nos. 480 and 481 together. The inforniatioii has been cabed for. 
and replies will be furnished in due course. 

Medical Department Officers employed in Delhi for the Medical 

Inspection of Schools.. 

t481. ^Eaji Ohaudhiuy Mnbammad Jemaii Kbaxit : (a) Is it a fact 
that aoine officers pf the Medical Department are employed in Delhi 
(Gity) solely for the medical inspection of schools f 


tFor an 3 wer to this qaestion, $00 answer to question No. 486. 
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(6) If the reply to the preceding part be in the affirmative, 
will Government please supply the following information in connection 
witji jkbose officers : 

(i) the number of part time officers so employed, or the num- 
her of those who are in receipt of an allowance for the 
wprk in addition to their pay ; 

(it) the number of the whole time officers so employed, and 
the pay and allowances granted to them ; and 

(Hi) the total expenditure incurred by the State ? 

(c) Is it a fact that the schools in the rural areas in Delhi Pro- 
vince are medically inspected by the medical officers of the respective 
Ilaqas ? If so, will Government please state why a similar arrange- 
ment cannot be made in Delhi f 

(d) Is it a fact that no arrangement similar to that existing at 
present in Delhi is in operation in the Punjab ? If so, will Govern 
ment please st^te wliy this arrangement is being continued in Delhi at 
an additional expense ? 

(fi) Will Government please state whether, with a view to curtail- 
ing the expenditure, they are prepared to consider the advisability of 
reducing the appointments of Medical Inspectors of Schools in Delhi ? 

Muslims, Europeans, etc., in certain Appointments on the North 

Western Railway. 

t482. ^Haji Chaudhury Muhammad Ismail Khan : (a) Will Govern- 
ment be ])leased to state the number of Muslims, Europeans and oMier 
non-Muslims in the following appointments on the North-Western Rail- 
way : 

(?) Traffic Inspectors, 

(ti) Station Masters in Grades II, III, IV, V, VI and VII, 

(in) Assistant Station Masters in Grades IT, III, IV and V, and 

(w) Assistant Controllers ? 

(6) Will Government be pleased to state the number of vacancies 
that occurred in the appointments referred to in part (a) above during 
the years 1931, 1932 and 1933, and the number of Muslims who were 
recruited in each appointment in those vacancies ? 

(e) Will Government be pleased to state the number of Muslims 
at present on the waiting list for the appointments referred to above ? 

(d) Is it a fact that the number of Muslims at present holding 
some of the above appointments is shortly going to be reduced 9 If so, 
why f 

REDUonoN OP Pay of Subcmidinates on the North Western Railway. 

483. Ghaudhury Muhammad Ismail Khan : (a) Is it a fact 

that the scales of the Senior and Junior Subordinates on the North 
Western Railway have been reduced ? 


IFot answer to this question, see answer to question No. 4.51. 
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. (&) Is it a fact that the reduction in these scales was effected 
.when a few Indians were admitted to these services ? 

C)o) If the answers to parts (a) and (b) above are in the affirma- 
tive, is it a fact that the admission of Indians has resulted in the re- 
duction of pay of these appointments ? 

Mr. P. R. Ran : (a) I presume my Honourable friend is referring to 
the new scales of pay introduced for all new entrants into the subordinate 
services on the North Western Railway from the 1st August, 1934 ; if so, 
the answer is in the affirmative. 

(b) and (c). No. 

Fall in Income-tax Revenue owing to the Eakthquake in Bihar. 

484. *Mr. Sitakanta Mahapatra : (a) Are Government aware that 
there will be a fall in Income-tax revenue, under the head ‘ property * 
owjng to the earthquake in Bihar ? If so, what is the expected deficit 
to the estimated income-tax revenue from Bihar and Orissa f 

(b) Do Government propose to grant remissions of income-tax 
revenue to the people in the area affected by the earthquake ? 

The Honourable Sir James Origg : (a) Yes, but it is not possible at 
present to give any reliable estimate of the short fall. 

(b) A notification has been already issued granting an increased 
allowance on account of repairs in the case of house property situated in 
the affected area. 

Mr. Gkiya Prasad Singh : May I know what the iHnance 
Department of the Government of India, especially the Central Board of 
Revenue, is going to do towards those affected by the earthquake in Bihar 
as regards the remission or suspension of income-tax ? 

The Honourable S:r James Origg : If the Honourable Member wants 
to know the views of the Government of India on a general question like 
this, T shall be very grateful if he will put it down on paper. This speci- 
fic question relates to granting an increased allowance on account of repairs 
in the case of house property situated in the affected area. That point 
has already been dealt with. 

Posting of certain Income-tax Officials at a Particular Station for a 
Long Time in Bihar and Orissa. 

486. ^Mr. Sitakanta Mahapatra : (a) Is it a fact that certain 
Income-tax officials (Officers, Inspectors, Accountants, Head Clerks and 
Personal clerks) in Bihar and Orissa have been posted to a particular 
station (district) for a very long time ? If so, do Government propose 
to transfer them to other places ? If not, why not ? 

(6) Will Government be pleased to state the number of Income-tax 
officials in Bihar and Orissa who have continued in one place fon more than 
three years and the number of those who are posted in their native 
districts ? 

(c) Will Government please state whether there is any minimum 
number of assessments fixed (excluding lower incomes below Rs. 2,000) 
which must be completed each month by an Income-tax Officer in Bihar 
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and Orissa, and whether there is any such minimum fixed in other 
provinces ? 

(d) Will Government please state the total number of requests for 
leave made by Income-tax Officers in Bihar and Orissa during the years 
^932 and 1933, and the number of them that were granted leave ? 

(a) Are Government aware that this sense of insecurity in service, 
as well as the insistence of longer hours of work at the cost 
of the health of .the staff of the Income-tax Department in Bihar and 
Orissa was expressed in a Resolution passed by the Bihar and Orissa 
Income-tax Officers Association ? If so, what steps have. Government 
taken to remove those grievances of the staff of the Income-tax Depart- 
ment in Bihar and Orissa ? If they are not aware, do Government pro- 
pose to inquire into the service conditions of that Department in Bihar 
and Orissa ? 

The Honourable Sir James Origg : With your permission, Sir, I pro- 
pose to answer questions 485 and 486 together. Enquiries are being made 
and the result will be laid on the table in due course. 

Standing Counsel to the Income-tax Department in Bihar and Orissa. 

t486. *]Vtr. Sitakanta Mahapatra : (a) Are Government aware that 
the present Standing Counsel to the Income-tax Department in Bihar 
and Orissa was also implicated along with the present Commissioner of 
Income-tax, Bihar and Orissa in the sensational allegations made by 
Maharajadhiraja of Dharbhanga in the suit filed by him against the Income- 
tax authorities in Bihar and Oris.sa in 1928 ? 

(?>) Is it a fact that the present Commissioner of Income ta.x is 
responsible for the selection of the present Standing Counsel in succession 
to the Honourable Justice Agarwala, when he was promoted to the Bench ? 

Retrenched Hands op the Bihar and Orissa Income-tax Departbient. 

487. '^Mr. Sitakanta Mahapatra : Will Government please state if 
the names of retrenched hands in Bihar and Orissa Income-tax Depart- 
ment are retained on a waiting list for reinstatement for being offered 
posts against vacancies that occur, according to their assurance given to the 
men retrenched from the Railways, and particularly when the Honourable 
the Finance Member stated on the 20th April, 1934, in his reply to my 
question No. 792 that retrenchment is not punishment ? 

The Honourable Sir James Grigg : The answer is in the negative. 

Mr. Sitakanta Mahapatra : Do not Government propose to treat the 
retrenched officers of the Income-tax Department in the same way as the 
retrenched railway officers ? 

The Honourable Sir James Origg : As a matter of fact, I have made 
inquiries into this matter and the explanation is this that the retrench- 
ment of Income-tax Officers in Bihar and Orissa was confined to those 
whose work was consistently unsatisfactory, and that is the reason why 
they will not be re-instated. 

Maulvi Muhammad Shafee Daoodi ; WMll Government make further 
inquiries in view of the representations recently made by some of those 
who have been retrenched 1 


tFor answer to this question, see answer to question No. 485. 
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The Honourable Sir James Origg : Certainly, but there can be no 
question of re-instating those officers whose work was found to be cour 
sistently unsatisfactory. 

Mr. Oaya Prasad Singb : Am I to take it that the work of all these 
officers who have been retrenched in the Province of Bihar and Orissa 
has been uniformly unsatisfactory 1 

The Honourable Sir James Grigg : That is my information. 

Mr. Sitakanta Mahapatra : May I ask. Sir, whether these officers 
have been retrenched as a punishment ? 

The Honourable Sir James Grigg : I did not say that at all, but 
obviously commoiisense requires that if you are retrenching officers in a 
Department you should get rid of the most unsatisfactory first. 

Maulvi Muhammad Shafee Daoodi : In view of the persistent com-^ 
plaint made in regard to the injustice done to the retrenched officers of 
the Income-tax Department in Bihar and Orissa, will the Honourable 
Member see liis way to look into this matter once again ? 

The Honourable Sir James Grigg : i have already, in connection 
with this question, made inquirie.s into the matter and certainly, as I 
said before, I will not be a party to the re-instatement of people whose 
work has been consistently unsatisfactory. 

Diwan Bahadur A. Ramaswami Mudaliar : Does the Honourable 
Member realise that if a Government servant is to be removed for un- 
satisfactory conduct, a charge has to be framed and an opportunity has 
to be given to him to show that the charge or the orders parsed are 
justified ? Tn the present case, no charge has been framed 
and no explanation has been taken, and if the Honourable 
Member now says that they have been retrenched becftuse of their unsatis- 
factory work, does it not really mean that they have been dismissed 
without the elementary principles of justice being satisfied ? 

The Honourable Sir James Grigg : The explanation given by me 
does not mean anything of the sort. There is a world of difference between 
officers who have been retrenched and those who have been dismissed as a 
consequence of a .specific cliarge. 

Maulvi Muhammad Shafee Daoodi : Can a member of the service, 
drawing a higli salary and having served for a nnml)er of years, be re- 
trencheil without giving ary reason whatsoever, and when vacancies are 
being filled now, his case is not being considered at all ? 

"^he Honourable Sir James Grigg : 1 do not quite understand the 
point of the question. As I said, a certain number of officers were re- 
trenched and the Department chose (iiiite sensibly to retrench those who 
were least (efficient and most unsatisfactory. Obviously, it will be a folly 
to re- instate in the service, when the vacancies arise, people whose work 
was consistently unsatisfactory. 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh : But the fact that the work of these officers 
has been consistently unsatisfactory was brought to the light of the Central 
Board of Revenue only at the time of the retrenchment. Was there any 
bad record of the^^e officers previously also ? 

The Honourable Sir James Grigg : I imagine that the Central 
Board of Revenue were perfectly well aware of the unsatisfactory nature 
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of Itorft but it did i^ot amouM fs ila bemg ao ^msstkEaetory as to 
jtftlfHy theit disib:isaal on disoiplkiftry gtonntis or on grounds of incompe- 
<€Kb<Jy, btit quite hitttiiratty when you have to get rid of officers, you should 
get rid of the lebst efficient. 

Bflr. Lalchand Navalrai : May I ask, Sir, if there are no more unsatis- 
factory officers in the Income-tax Depattraent ? 

The Honowahk Sir James Grigg : I would not like to give a cate- 
gorical answer to a question of that nature. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad : In view of the fact that this is not a 
solitary example and there has been similar examples in other Pro- 
vinces to which the attention of the Finance Department has already 
been drawn before the present Finance Member came to India, namely, 
that retrenchment has been misused by the Departments and that 
persons, against whom the Government did not like to frame charges, 
were retrenched, will Government inquire into such cases i 

The Honourable Sir James Grigg : What 1 am going to say now 
will illustrate the point of my reply to my Honourable friend, Diwan 
Bahadur Mudaliar’s question. When these people were retrenched, 
they presumably got compensation or pension under the ordinary 
retrenchment terms. They were in fact people who were not so un- 
satisfactory as to justify dismissal. They have got full compensation 
for their services, and the only thing is that we are not going to put 
them back into service again. 

Mr. S. 0. Mitra : Was there any inquiry, departmental or other- 
wise, before these people were retrenched for uniformly unsatisfactory 
work, and whether they were given any chance to refute those chargee ? 

The Honourable Sir James Grigg : No charges were brought against 
them. They were retrenched and given full compensation for their 
services. All I say is that presumably the quality of their work was per- 
fectly well known to thte heads of their Departments. It would be an act 
of gross folly to put back people whom we regarded as incompetenl. 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh : The ipiality of their work was perfectly 
well known to the officers. Am I to understand from this that there 
was evidence on record to show that their work was uniformly unsatis- 
factory from before the time they were given orders of discharge f 

The Honourable Sir James Grigg : In the case of every 'officer 
there is a confidential record of his work kept every year throughout 
his service. 

Sir Abdur Rahim : Is it the case of the Honourable Member that 
retrenched officers were men whose work was found unsatisfactory 

The Honourable Sir James Grigg .* Does the Honourable Member 
mean generally or specially ? 

Sir Abdur Rahim : Generally. 

The Konovrahle Sir James Grigg : I could not possibly give any 
CFat^gorical anstver. 

Wr. B. K. Ptrfi : If it had not been on ac<!iount of retrenchment 
cbAsidei^AtioW. #bul(? yon have fraffied cftArges again^ these peopli 
eh account of their uniformly bad work f 
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The Honourable Bir Jamee Origg : I have not said any such thing. 
Everybody knows that there are always border-line easels in ah office 
of people who are uniformly inefficient, but who have not committed 
any offence or any wrong and whose inefficiency would not justify their 
being dismissed out of hand without any compensation or pension. 

Hr. B. B. Puri : What I should like to. know is this that, if their 
work was uniformly bad and if the question of retrenchment had not 
come in and you wanted to get rid of that lot, would you or would you 
not have framed charges against them and give them an opportunity 
of explaining those charges 1 • 

The Honourable Sir James Origg : I cannot answer a liypothetical 
question like that. 

Mr. B. R. Puri : That is not a hypothetical question. It is a very 
concrete question. 

The Honourable Sir James Grigg : This is certainly a hypothetical 
question. ‘‘ Would I have done a certain thing if a certain thing had 
happened ” is certainly a hypothetical question. 

Mr. B. R. Puri : How long was this uniformly bad work on the 
part of these people known to the Department ? 

The Honourable Sir James Grigg : It varies in the case of the 
different officers. 

Mr. B. R. Puri : Was it or was it not known to the officers in 

charge of these people long before retrenchment came in ? 

The Honourable Sir James Grigg : In some cases at any rate, 

yes. 

Mr. B. R. Puri : Then why were they not got rid of earlier ? 

The Honourable Sir James Grigg : I have answered that earlier 
tlmt iheir work, though unsatisfactory, yet was not so unsatisfactory 
as to justify their dismissal out of hand without any compensation or 
oension 

Mr. K. C. Neogy : Do T take it that it was the unsatisfactory con- 
dition of the Government finances that aggravated the unsatisfactory 
character of their work ? (Laughter.) 

The Honourable Sir James Grigg : That is a question which does 
not arise out of this. 

Maulvi Muhammad Shafee Daoodi : May I know why one Mahesh 
Prasad Chaudhury, who had very satisfactory work throughout his 
13 years service, was retrenched ? 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty) : Ob- 
viously that question cannot be answered off-hand by the Finance 
Member. 

Maulvi Muhammad Shafee Daoodi : There are only three cases 
which are under discussion and ho more than that. I am asking a par- 
ticular question, because the Honourable the Finance Member has been 
evading replies to questions. That is the reason why I am asking this 
particular question. Is it not a fact that one Mahedh Prasad Chaudhuiy 
had a good record of work for 13 years and he has been highly spoken 
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of by officers of his Department apd ^till he was retrenched without 
being given any chance for showing that he was not inefficient f 

^e Honourable Sir James Grigg : As pointed out by you, Sir> I am 
afraid I cannot answer any questions of this particular nature on this 
subject. 

Qriyas employed in the Telegraph Department in the Orissa Circle. 

488. *Mr. Sitakanta Mahapatra : Will Government please state the 
number of Oriyas- employed in the Telegraph Department in the Orissa 
Circle ? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce : I presume that the Honourable 
Member is referring to the Bihar and Orissa Circle. The information 
has been called for and a reply will be placed on the table of the House 
in due course. 

Employment op Unqualified Men in the Government op India Offices. 

489. *Mr. Sitakanta Mahapatra : (a) Will Government please state 
the number of permanent and q^asi-permanent (e.q., vacancies caused by 
men on leave pending retirement) posts in the ministerial establishment 
of the Government of India Secretariat and its attached offices, which are 
shown in the registers of the Accountant General, Central Revenues, as 
lying unfilled or having been filled temporarily or in an officiating 
capacity ? 

(6) Is it a fact that a number of permanent, deputation and tempo- 
rary vacancies in the Railway Board, Office of the Director General. Rosts 
and Telegraphs, Home, Foreign and Political. Finance, Industries and 
Labour Departments and the Imperial Council of Agricultural Ib^search 
are at present being held by unqualified candidates ? If so, will Govern- 
ment please state the number of these vacancies and the period for which 
they have been existing in the respective offices and liave been held by 
unqualified candidates ! 

(c) Is it not a fact that the Public Service Commission have been 
holding regular examinations for the recruitment of ministerial staff since 
1931, and have been supplying the offices with lists of candidates who are 
qualified for temporary appointments f If so, will Government please 
state how these unqualified men could be appointed in preference to the 
men on the lists of the Commission and why no steps have been taken to 
replace them ? Are Government not under a moral obligation to provide 
those candidates who appear at and pass their examinations to the 
vacancies existing, permanent or otherwise ? 

(d) Ts it permissible to appoint unqualified men to officiate in perma- 
nent vacancies or to appoint such men in long period temporary or depu- 
tation posts when qualified men are available ? If so, under what rules ? 

The Honourable Sir Henry Craik : (a) and (b). The information 
is being collected and will be supplied to the House in due course. 

(c) and (d). The answer to the first part of clause (c) is in the 
affirmative. As regards the right of Departments to employ uiiquali- 
. fied men in temporary vacancies, I would invite the Honourable Mem- 
ber’s attention to the reply given to parts (c) and (d) of Sardar Sant 
Singh’s question No. 212 on the 21st February, 1934. 
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490,. dital^aniat ttia&apatra : (a) Is it a fact that Qovernment 
have announced the revised scales of pay for the clerical establishment of 
the attached offices 1 

(h) Is it a fact that uiider that announcement all cleTks in the lo\Vei 
division of attached offices are to be classed as second division clerKs and 
thal a iliird division shall be introduced gradually in those offices through 
fresh recruitment ? 

(r) Are Government aware that there already existed two divisions^ 
viz,, second and third divisions, under two different sources of recruit- 
ment in the lower division of attached offices before the announcement was. 
made 1 

(d) Is it a fact that as a result of this announcement many clerks 
who Were rec^fuited on the results of the Second Division Examination have 
been placed in the third division ^vhile many clerks who were recruited 
as a result of the third division examination have been placed in the second 
division and that the latter class of clerks have thus gained an advantage 
not only over the former class but also over their confreres in the tliird 
division of the Secretariat 1 

(e) Are the third division clerks in attached offices, who are thus 
classed as second division clerks, to receive preference over or equality 
with those clei»kfl who were recruited as a result of the second division 
examination and who continue to remain in the second division along 
with tliem in matters of seniority and promotion ? If not, do Ooverii- 
ment propose to issue clear instructions on this point f 

(/) In making the announcement, was there any reason not to recog- 
nise the two divisions in the lower division of the attached offices which 
were in existence at the time of the announcement and on the basis of 
which recruitment had been made upto that time ? If there was any 
reason, what was it ? 

(a) Is it not a fact that the net result of the new announccmient has 
been to benefit the old third division, that is to say the typists and routine 
clerks at the expense of other clerks who are qualified for the first and 
second divisions of the Secretariat ? If not, why not ? 

«7t} Are Government aware that the latter class of clerks in the 
attached offices have already doubly suffered in comparison with their 
confreres in the Secretariat by being given a third division rate of pay 
which has also been the pay for the third division clerks in their offices 
and lesser scope of promotion to the first division ? If so, do Gov(;rn- 
ment propose to ensure that the rights and privileges of the old second 
and the first division qualified clerks in matters of promotion, etc., at least 
as they were at the time of the annotiiiceihent ? If not, why 

not ? 

The HMottfsHa 8fr Be^iry flraffc : (a) And (6). The repl;^ is in the 

afffiVmative. 

(c) Prior to the re-organisation effected in conjunction with the 
introduction of rates of pay for new entrants to Attached Offices, there 
were only two Divisions in such offices, namely the First and the Second. 
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The latter, however, contained two categories of men, viz.^ those who had 
qualified for the Second Division and those who had qualified for the 
Routine Division. 

(d) No. The orders provide that all those in the old Second Division 
will remain in the new Second Division. No existing members of tlie 
Second Division are to be placed in the new Third Division whicli is to 
be formed by future recruitment. 

(e) to (/i). Lfind it difficult to understand the point of these clauses, 
but I may say generally, that it is not proposed to disturb the existing 
orders flxiog the proportionate basis of recruitment to the First Division. 
If the Honourable Member will let me have the details of any particular 
case or cases he has in mind I will have them examined. 

Commissioned Officers serving in the Indian Army, the Indian Air 
Force and the Indian Marine. 

491. *Sirdar Harbans Singh Brar : (a) Will Government please 
state the total number of commissioned officers serving in the Indian Army, 
the Indian Air Force and the Indian Marine ? 

(&) Will Government please state the average number of annual 
retirements in each of these branches ? 

{c) Will Government please state the average number annually 
recruited to the commissioned ranks of these services How many of them 
are to be British and how many Indians according to present avrange- 
ments 1 ? 

Ideut-Colonel A. F. R. Lumby : (a), (6) and (c). The number of 
King^s Commissioned officers, at present serving in the Indian Army, is 
2,990. The average number of those who have retired during the last 
three years is 110. During that period the same average number has 
been recruited annually, made up of 90 British and 20 Indian officers. 
When the Indian Military Academy begins to turn out its full quota the 
number of Indian officers recruited annually will increase to about 60. 
I presume that the Honourable Member is not asking for information 
regarding the Viceroy’s Commissioned officers of the Indian Army as he 
has put down a separate question on this subject. 

The number of commissioned officers at present serving in the Indian 
Air Force is nine. It is impossible to estimate the average wastage in 
a service which has only been in existence for a little over a year. Six 
Indian cadets are now receiving training at the Royal Air Force Col- 
lege, Cranwell, to which normally two Indian cadets are sent each year. 
The British officers at present serving with the Indian Air Force have 
been loaned to it from the Royal Air Force to supervise its formation. 
Its establishment will ultimately be entirely Indian. 

Information regarding the Royal Indian Marine is being obtained 
and will be laid on the table at an early date. 

Sir Abdur Rahim : It appears from the answer given by the Army 
Secretary that he is not quite sure that 60 will be the output of the 
Military College at Dehra Dun this year or every year. Is that the posi- 
tion 1 

L270LAD D . 
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Lieut-Oolonel A. F. B. Lumby : There may always be a certain 
amount of wastage. Some cadets may not qualify for commissions ; so 
I qualified my statement by saying “ about 60 I hope there will be 
the full 60. 

Sir Abdur Rahim : What will be the exact number ? 1 think he is . 
in possession of it. 

Lieut.-dolonel A. P. R. Lumby : T believe 23. We were not able 
to make good the wastage during the first term as you can well under- 
stand. 


Recruitment op Viceroy’s Commissioned Off cers. 

492. *Sirdar Harbans Singh Brar : (a) How many Viceroy’s Com- 
missioned officers are generally recruited in one year ? Is the recruitment 
to continue or not ? If not, when will it stop ? 

(b) How many Viceroy s Commissioned officers are to he K^tired 
annually from now onwards, and when will this service become extinct 
according to the ])resent plans of Government ? 

Lieut.-Colonel A. F. R. Lumby : (a) and (b). Viceroy’s Commis- 
sioned officers are not generally recruited direct, hut are usually pro- 
moted from the non-commissioned ranks of the Army. The average 
number of Viceroy’s Commissions, granted during the past three years, 
is 328. This figure excludes those appointed to Pioneer Battalions which 
have been disbanded. 

The existing system of granting Viceroy’s Commissions will continue 
for the present except iii the case of units which arc being Tndianised. 
The non-commissioned ranks of such units will still be eligible for pro- 
motion to Vicei’oy’s Commissioned rank in units which arc not being 
Indianised. 

Approximately 300 Viceroy’s Commission ed* officers, now serving iu 
Indianisiiig cavalry and infantry units, will be retired between .January, 
1935, and the end of 1940, but the exact annual proportion is not yet 
certain. 

The rank of Viceroy’s Commissioned officer will not become entirely 
extinct until the Tndianisatioii of every part of the Indian Army is com- 
plete. As regards the exleiision of the policy of Tndianisation beyond 
the existing programme. I would refer the Honourable Member to the 
answer to part (r) of question No. 63, asked in the Council of State, 
by the Honourable Rai Bahadur Lala Jagdish Prasad, on the 20th 
February. 1.933 

Captain Sher Muhammad Khan Gakhar : May T ask if Govern- 
ment have made any arrangement for the young Indian officers who will 
be replaced by the cadets from Abbottahad from the Tndianised units f 
Are tlieiy not young Indian officers who have not completed the service 
for jiension ? 

Lieut.-Colonel A. P. R. Lumby : I want notice of that question. 
TIicto is certainly no intention of getting rid of any Viceroy’s Coih- 
niissioned officers prematurely without compensation.. 
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8ir Abdur Eahim : If the Indian Viceroy ^s Commissioned Officers 

12 Noon. gradually eliminated, does it not mean that it will 

require practically double the number of officers from 
Dehra Dun than would be otherwise under the present system in which 
Vicciroy's Commissioned officers are to be found in the Indian Army f 

Lieut. 'Colonel A. F. R. Lumby : The Honourable Member is per- 
fectly correct. The figure of 60 which is the present output of the 
Indian Military Academy is based on the figures of the officer establish- 
ment of the division which llis Excellency the Coiiimander-in-Chiof has 
announced, is to be Tndianised first of all. The officer e tablisliinent of 
that Division is reckoned on the basis of 28 Indian Conimission(»d officers 
for an infantry unit and the full establishment of Indian Commissioned 
officers in every other kind of unit. 

Sir Abdur Rahim : What will be the increas *d cost iiiidor the new 
system that is proposed ? 

Lieut.-Oolonel A. P. R. Lumby : To take an Indian infantry batta- 
lion, 1 understand the saving will be somewhere in the region of Rs. 
20,000 a year. 

Sir Abdur Rahim ; If the Viceroy’s Commissioned officers are 
replaced by tlie Dehra Dun officers, then will there be a saving or an 
increase in the cost f 

Lieut.-Oolonel A. F. R. Lumby : I am referring to the time wffien 
the new’ establishment is complete and there are no British officers, but 
ft full establishment of Indian Commissioned officers paid at llie rates 
Wliich are being fixed for new entrants to the Indian Army. 

Sir Abdur Rahim ; Even taking into account the fact that there 
will be no more Viceroy’s Commissioned officers ? 

Lieut. Colonel A. P. R. Lumby : Even taking that fad into con- 
sideration, and even taking into consideration the fact that the establish- 
ment is to include some nine warrant officers who will be more highly 
paid than any non-commissioned rank at present serving in an Indian 
regiment. The.^^le w’arrant officers will be paid nearly as much as a 
jamaflat^ and still there will he a saving. 

Lieut.-Colonel Sir Henry Gidney : Is it not a fact that the gradual 
and ultimate complete extinction of the Viceroy’s Commission does not 
m(*et wdth any approval amongst the Indian officers ? 

Lieut.-Colonel A. P. R. Lumby : There is at least one e.r-Indian 
officer in this House wdio approves of it. 

Lieut.-Colonel Sir Henry Gidney : Does one constitute tlfc whole 

lot ? 

Sir Abdur Rahim : Will not the saving be effected by considerably 
lowering the pay of the officers of the Debra Dun Academy ? 

Lieut.-Oolonel A. P. R. Lumby : The initial rate of pay was an- 
nounced in 1:932. The starting pay is Rs. 300 a month instead of the 
present rate of Rs. 400. 

Sir Abdur Rahim ; Will the scale of pay be lower throughout and 
also the pensions ? 

Lieut.-Oolonel A. P. R. Lumby ; Yes, Sir. The idea is to base 
the scale of pay on purely Indian standards. This, I understand, it is 

L270LAD d3 
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proposed to do, throughout the Indian services. The rates of pay pro- 
posted are practically identical with the rates of pay that are at present 
drawn by officers of the British army serving in England. 

Sir Abdur Rahim : Was any inquiry made by the militaiy authori- 
ties before embarking on this experiment of reducing the scale of pay 
of future officers f 

Lieut.-Colonel A. P. R. Lumby : I am not quite clear from whom 
the inquiry was to be made. 

Sir Abdur Rahim : From officers who are there and from public 
bodies generally T 

Lieut.-Colonel A. P. R. Lumby : 1 think I am correct in saying 
thai, w'lien tJie reduced scales Avere being framed, it Avas understood 
that this Avas being done in accordance with the Avish of Indian public 
opinion that future scales of pay should be le s than they are at present. 

Sir Abdur Rahim : Was that public opinion ascertained by any 
specifie inquiry or investigation V 

Lieut.-Colonel A. P. R. Lumby : 1 am afraid I cannot say how the 
inquiries Avere made, or indeed whethe'r we made any inquiries. 

Mr. Vidya Sagar Pandya ; Was it not also public opinion that the 
Brilish service and salaries should be curtailed ? If one part of public 
ojn’nion is carried out, Avhy should not the other part also be carried 
out i 

Europeans recruited to the Commissioned Ranks op the Army. 

493. =^Sirdar Harbans Singh Brar : Will Government please state 
the number of Europeans who are at present annually recruite<l to the 
commissioned ranks of the Army, and the number which will be recruited 
if the Indian Army Act is passed into laAV and the recruitment to the 
Viceroy’s Commission is discontinued ? 

Lieut.-Colonel A. P. R, Lumby ; With your permission, Sir, I pro- 
pose to ansAver ’'questions Nos. 493 and 494 together. 

T w^ould refer the Honourable Member to the answer which I gave 
today to his question No. 491. 

As a member of the Select Committee on it, the Honourable Member 
should be jnvare than the Bill he refers to deals Avilli discipline and kindred 
matters and will not, if passed, have any effect on recruitment. Simi- 
larly, the decision gradually to discontinue the grant of Viceroy’s Com- 
missions will have no effect on the number of Indian Commissioned 
officers recruited ; on the contrary the pace of their recruitment Avill 
regulate the number of Viceroy’s Commissions to be granted. 

Sirdar Harbans Singh Brar : Is it not a fact that by the extinction 
of Viceroy’s Commissions, the number of King’s Commissioned officers 
who are recruited in those Divisions which. ought to be Indiaiiised Avill 
he doubled, while the rate of Indian Commissioned officers appointed to 
those Divisions will remain stationary ? 

Lieut.-'Colonel A. P. R. Lumby : I flo not understand where the 
difference comes in. The Indian Commissioned officers recruited from 
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Dehra pun will gradually replace the Viceroy’s Commissioned oflieers and 
the British oflScers in the establishments of infantry units which will 
gradually be expanded to a strength of 28 Indian officers. 

Svdar Harbans Singh Brar ; Are you going to increase the Indian 
Commissioned officers in the same proportion as the Viceroy’s Commis- 
sioned officers^ are to be reduced in addition to the present number of 
Indians recruited as Commissioned officers ? Is it not a fact that at 
present every I^giment has 14 King’s Commissioned officers and 18 
Viceroy’s Commissioned officers, but in future there are to be no Viceroy’s 
Commissioned officersi, but only King’s Commissioned officers 28 per 
regiment instead of 42 ? Are Government prepared to allot alt 
these additional 14 vacancies in each Regiment for Indians in addition 
to the ]>]*esent recruitment of 60 Indian Commissioned officers i)er year ? 

Lieut.-Colonel A. P. R. Lumby : As I have already said in answer 
to fiuother supplementary' question, the figure of 60, which is to be the 
output of Dehra Dun, is based on the Indianisation of one division, the 
officer strength of which is worked out on the increased establishments 
of Indian officers. 


Indians recruited to the Commissioned Ranks of the Army. 

t494. '^Sirdar Harbans Singh Brar : Will Government pleas<; state 
the number of Tiuliaiis now recruited to the commissioned ranks of the 
Ar»uy annually and the number of Indians which will be recruited 
annually if the Indian Army Act is })assed into law and the reeriiitiueiit 
to the Viceroy's commission is discontinued ? 

Indianisation op the Commissioned Ranks of the Army. 

495. ^^Sirdar Harbans Singh Brar : Will Government please state 
the number of years within which the commissioned ranks of the .Vrmy in 
India will be wholly liidianised at the present rate of I»ulianisation 

Lieut.-Colonel A. F. R. Lumby : The attention of the lliuiourable 
Meml)er is invited to the last sentence of the answer I have just given to 
his question No. 492. 

Sirdar Harbans Singh Brar ; Will I be correct in assuming that 
the amwer of Government is that it is never going to be Indianised f 

Lieut.-Colonel A. P. R. Lumby : Tlie answer of Goverinueiit is, as 
I have said twice before this morning, that the figure of 60 ns the out- 
put of the Indian ^lilitary Academy is based on the proposal to Indianise 
one Division only. It was never the intention that the figin-e of 60 
should liidianise the whole Indian Army. It certainly could not. 

Sir Abdur Rahim : Will that take nearly 20 years ? 

Lieut.-Colonel A. P. R. Lumby : I find that it was estimated that 
the time it would take to Indianisc one complete Division, taking into 
account the Indian officers that we have at present and the output Irom 
Dehra Dun, was about 18 years, 

tFor answer to this question, see answer to question No. 493. 
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Sir Abdur Bahim : And supposing the output is reduced to 23 as 
in ihc case of the very year, how much longer will it take ! 

Lieut.-Colonel A. F. B. Liunby : The reason for the reduction to 
23 in the very first term is that it ‘was impossible in the first term to 
fill up the vacancies caused by cadets who fell out. In future, there 
should only be the wastage that happens at the end of each term, be- 
cause cadets fail to qualify at the end of the course. Every vacancy 
that occurs during the course is filled up at the latest at the beginning 
of the term after it occurs. 

Sir Abdur Baliisu : Is it not a fact that there are ten times 'as 
many applications as there are vacancies in the Academy and that you 
had a selection out of that number this year If 

Lieut.-Golonel A. P. B. Lumby : The applicants are many, but I 
do not think they are quite as many as ten times the number of vacan- 
cies. They were considerably more on one occasion. But the numbers 
who qualify are not very many more than the vacancies which liave 
to be filled. 

Sir Abdur Bahim : Are there not six Divisions in the Indian 
Army ? 

Lieut.-Oolonel A. F. B. Lumby : Actually the organised Divisions 
are four, but you could probably, if you tried, make more tluin four. 
You could ]u*obably squeeze out the infantry of as many as eight. 

Married Lady Clerks in the Railway Board’s Office. 

496. *Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad : Will Government be pleased to 
state the number of married lady clerks in the ofiice of the Railway Board I 

Mr. P, B. Bau : One lady stenographer is married and one lady 
clerk is a widow. 


STATEMENTS LAID ON THE TABLE. 

Information 'promised in reply to starred question No. 223, asked by Mr. Bhuput 

Sing on the 25th July, 1934. 

Provision of a Turnstile Gate at the Garhi Harsaru Railway Station 
ON THE Bombay, Baroda and Central India Railway. 

The Aseiit, Bombay, Baroda and Central India Railway, replies us follows : 

(a) Yes. 

(h) Hardly a large number. 

(c) No. 

(d) Tliere is a third class passenger waiting shed wdth an area of 720 sq. ft. 

to accommodate 80 passengers at 9 sq. ft. per passenger. There are, so 
far as we are .aware, no ferocious wild animals or dacoits. 

f r) Our information is that a Dharamshala was provided at a cost of Rs. 20,000 
for the use of any one whether travelling by rail or not. 

(/) Our policy is not to allow outsiders to supply water to passengers in trains 
or on platforms. As a special case, however, one Seth Kishaulal haa, at 
his own request, been allowed to send 4 men to supply water to psissengers. 
But they are actually superfluous, as besides the travelling ^v'aterlucn in 
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trains there are two Hindu watermen and one Bhisti during the hot 
weather and one waterman and one Bhisti at other times. 

(g) ^ es. 

(h) Possibly so, but on further consideration the applicant was advised by 

this Railway’s Traffic Superintendent that it was not proposed to provide 
the gate. 

(i) The applicant was asked by this Railway’s Departmental officers to agree 

to pay, for the facility asked for, the usual annual rental payable in 
similar cases as per this Companj^'s Rules. 

(j) Yes. 

{k) Yes, but as an opening already exists in the Railway fencing for the 
convenience of passengers and it was considered that the travelling public 
going to and from the Dharamshala and the station were not put to 
any undue hardship by using it, the request for a separate gate in the 
fencing opposite the Dharamshala was refused.” 

(0 No. Government consider a further enquiry unnecessary. 


Information promised in reply to starred questions Nos. 251 and 252 asked by Seth 
Ilaji Abdoola Haroon on the 30th July^ 1934. 

Watch on the Activities of Young Men in Baluchistan who read 

Newspapers. 

Question No, 251, ^ 

No. 


Permission to certain Gentlemen to issue Newspapers from 

Baluchistan. 


Question No. 252. 

Api)lications from these persons are at present under the consideration of the 
local officials. 


Information qyromised in reply to starred question No. 300 asked by Mr, S. 0. Jog 

on the 30th July, 1934. 

Extensions granted in the Currency Office, Cawnpore. 

{a) Yes. 

{h) and (c). Extensions have been granted to three persons only since 1925. 

•(d) One in the Cawnpore Office and three in other Currency Offices in India. 


BIjBOTION op a member to the fuel oil committee. 

.Ifr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty) ; I have 
to inform the Assembly that up to 11 a.m, on Monday, the 6th August, 
1934, the time fixed for receiving nominations for the Fuel Oil Commuteor 
only one nomination was received. As there is only one candidate for the 
vacancy, I declare Mr. F. E. James to be duly elected. 



THE INDIAN ARMY (AMENDMENT) BILL. 

Presentation op the Report op the Sei^ct Committee. 

Ideut.-Oolonel A. F. R, Lumby (Army Secretary) : Sir, I beg to 
present the Report of the Select Committee on the Bill further to amend 
the Indian Army Act, 1911, for certain purposes. 


THE ASSAM CRIMINAL LAW AMENDMENT (SUPPLEMENTARY) 

^ • BILL. 

The Honourable Sir Henry Oraik (Home Member) : Sir, I beg to 
move : 

** That the Bill to supplement the Assam Criminal Law Amendment Act, 1934, 
be taken into consideration. ’ ' 

This legislation is largely of a formal character and is of a class with 
which tliis House is familiar as it has passed several Acts of a somewhat 
similar character. The necessity for the Act arises out of tlie fact that, in 
March of this year, tlie Assam Legislative Council passed an Act conferring 
on certain oflfieers certain special powers for dealing witli terrorism and 
that Act contained two sections which were ultra vires of the Local Legisla- 
ture. Section 15 conferred on persons convicted by certain Special Tri- 
bunals set up by the Act a right of aj)peal to the High Court ; and section 
29 abrogated the powers of the High Court under section 491 of the Code 
of Criminal Procedure. As the House is well aware, a Local Legislature 
18 not competent to pass any legislation modifying or adding to the jurisdic- 
tion of the High Court as laid down in the L<*tters Patent, and, tlierefore, 
those two sections of the local Act are of no edect, and unless this Supple- 
mentary Bill is passed, persons convicted hy these Special Tribunals will 
have no right of appeal to the High Court. It may be asked, why the Local 
Legislature passed these two sections which they were not competent to 
pass. I am afraid that, as regards that, the* debates in the Assam 
Legislature do not throw any light. T tri(‘d to find out wliother the point 
of the competence of the Local Legislature was raised in the course of the 
debate, but apparently it was not. Section 15 of the Assam Act was 
passed without any debate at all, and section 29 was ])assed after only a 
short debate and not a debate* on this particular point 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh (Muzaffar])ur cum Chainparan : Non- 
Muhammadan) ; Then wh}' not refer it back and keep the thing pending t 

The Honourable Sir Henry Craik : What is tlie good of referring it 
back ? They cannot pass these sections, they arc admittedly not competent 
to pass them. I do not think it is necessary for mo to say anything more 
about this Bill ; as I have said, this Central Legislature has on more than 
one occasion passed Bills of almost exactly similar character to cure defi- 
ciencies or to supplement lacunae in local Acts, and I hope that the House 
will accept the same principle and agree to the passage of this Bill. Sir, I 
move ; 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shaumukham Chetty) : Motion 
moved : 

** That the Bill to supplement the Assam Criminal Law Amemlment Act, 1934, 
be taken into consideration.’* 

Mr. Amar Nath Dutt (Burdwan Division : Non-Mnhammadan 
Rural) : On a point of information. Sir, I would like to know whether the 
Honourable the Home Member wants to delete section 3, because he has not 

f 1162 ) 
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referred to the abrogation of section 491 of the Criminal Procedure Code 
which is a very valued right, viz,, the right of Habeas Corpus. 

The Honourable Sir Henry Craik : Sir, I did refer to that. I ex- 
plained that section 29 of the local Act purported to abrogate the powers 
of the High Court, the Habeas Corpus powers : I am not quite sure that T 
apprehend the Honourable Member point. T did explain that the 
local Act purported to abrogate those powers and tiuit that was not within 
the competence of the Local Legislative Council. This Bill purports to do 
exactly the same thing, which the Local Legislative Council did without 
having the authority to do it. T hope that is clear. 

Mr. T. R. Phookun (Assam Valley : Non-Muhammadan) ; Sir, I 
think it is usual to have the original Act before the Members: on other 
occasions it has been done, but, unfortunately, I do not find the original 
Act to which this is going to be an amendment ; and before the House is 
asked to judge about the matter, I hope the Honourable the Home Member 
will think about it as it was done by Sir Harry Haig on a previous occa- 
.sion. 


Mr. S. 0. Mitra (Cliittagong and Rajshalii Divisions : Non-Muham- 
madan Rural) : Sir, the same question was raised on a similar occasion 
and T think you gave a direction ; and it will be doing an injustice to the 
House if we are asked to pass a legislation on subjects of which we are 
quite ignorant, and I hope that some direction from the Chair will rectify 
this. There have been repeated complaints about this. We are not in a 
po^^ition to judge the Supplementary Bill unless we are supjilied with the 
main Act. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Clietty) : The 
Chair explained the other day that, where we liav(‘ got an aiiKuiding Billy 
if is not possible to supply to every Member of the House a c()])y of the 
original Act of which this is an amendment. But. wliat the Chair under- 
took was that it would see that a sufficient iiumbor of extra copies were 
kept in the Library of tlie Hoii^'e for reference purposes, and, in accordance 
with that, there are lying on this very table extra copies : if any Member 
had cared to look, or ask for it, it would have been supplied. 

Mr. T. R. Phookun : T Ihink it should have been supplied to Members 
in good time so that they could ha\e shidied it ; simply putting it on the 
table just now does not make up for Ihe deficiency T am speaking of. 

Mr. President Cf’hc Honourable Sir Shanmukham Clictty) : Is it the 
contention of the Honourable Member that, if there Ls a Bill to ameml the 
Civil Procedure Code, for example, the whole of llu* Civil Procedure Code 
should be given to every Honourable Member ? 

Mr. T. R. Phookun : The Act we are going to amend is not the Civil 
Procedure Code — it is an Act of another Legislature and we must know its 
provisions : we merely know that the Assam Council has passed a measure 
which neither the Government there nor the Members knew that they had 
any jurisdiction to pass. 

- Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty) : The 
Chair undertook to see that a sufficient number of extra copies were placed 
in the Library. Beyond that, how is the Chair to give a direction generally 
that copies of the original Act should always be given w’henever there 
an amending Bill ? 
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. Sir Abdur Rahim (Calcutta and Suburbs : Muhammadan Urban) : 
Copies ot* the Bengal Act were supplied to Members, it* T remember aright. 
In matters with which the House is familiar, like the Civil Procedure Code 
or the Criminal Procedure Code, there is no necessity. But when there is 
an amending Bill, and the Act sought to be amended is of an abscure 
nature, not known to the House, and is not very bulky, T think the Govern- 
ment might consider whether they could not distribute copies to every 
Member. 

The Honourable Sir Nripendra Sircar (Law Member) : Sir, may I 
explain what happened ? If these copies had to be distributed, they would 
have been distributed by the Legislative Assembly Department. On the 
last occasion, when this question was discussed, as soon as the question was 
raised, as many copies as were available were supplied to Members, and it 
was said that if there Avas any demand for any Act which was being dis- 
cussed, as many copies as w’ere available would be supplied. This Bengal 
Act and the Assam Act appeared on the agenda on the same day ; I think 
these have been a])pearing on the agenda for the last 15 days, and during 
these last 15 days not one ]\Iember has made any application either to the 
Legislative Department or to anybody, nor did they show the least anxiety 
to have a copy of this Act. That is wliy it has not been possible to supply 
copies. 

Mr-. K. 0. Neogy (Dacca Division : Non-Muhammadan Kiiral) : Sir, 
so far as T am concerned, I have got a copy. 

Sir Abdur Rahim : It was said just now that the Legislative Depart- 
ment did supply a few copies of their owm niotiou. 

The Honourable Sir Nripendra Sircar : Yes, because there was a 
demand for them, and it W7is also stated that if, in respect of any Act there 
was a demand, as many copies as were available would he supplied, and 
not that copies would always be supplied to each of the Members. 

Sir Abdur Rahim : They had sup])lied a few coj)ios without applica- 
tion ? 

The Honourable Sir Nripendra Sircar : A grievance 'was made that 
copies were not made available, but that is not correct. 

.Mr. T. R. Phookun : It is luiderstood that even copies of the proceed- 
ings of the Assam Legislative Council are not available in the Library. 
How are w^e to judge then of the effect of this measure ? It may be that 
one particular ]\Iember is interested in it, and, tlierefore, is going abegging, 
but should otliers ? When a measure of such importance is going to be 
placed before the Assembly, I think the Departments concerned should not 
mind a little trouble or expense in getting readj’^ as many copies of the 
Act as possible for the use of Honourable Members. Now, Sir, in this 
particuhij* case, not even the proceedings of the Assam Legislative Council 
are available in the Library of the House, not to say that no copy has been 
placed on the table of the House. Therefore, I w^ould urge that Honour- 
able Members who do not know much of Assam or who do not take much 
interest in Assam should be made fully aware of how things are going ou 
there, and as many copies of the proceedings and also of the Acts which 
will be discussed here should be made available for use of Hqnourable 
Members. 

Mr. B. Das (Orissa Division ; Non-Muhammadan) : Sir, I went to 
the Library to ask for a copy, and I was told that there was only one copy. 
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and Mr. Neogy pinched it in my presence. I do not know how many 
copies were supplied to the Library the Department concerned. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty) : Did the 
Honourable Member ask for a copy in the Library ? 

Mr. B. Das : There was only one copy in the Library, and it was 
taken away by another Member. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Hir Shanmukham Chetty) : Did the 
Honourable Member, Mr. B. Das, want a copy and he was not given a 
copy ? 

Mr. B. Das : Because there was no other copy available. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty) : The 
Chair has asked a specific question. 

Mr. B. Das : The Librarian told Mr. Neogy in my presence that only 
one copy was available. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty) : Did the 
Honourable Member, Mr. B. Das, ask for a copy in the Library and he was 
refused ? 

Mr. B. Das : The only copy available Avas given to Mr. Neogy. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty) : Did the 
Honourable Member, Mr. B. Das, want a copy, and it was not given to him ? 

Mr. B. Das : Because there was no other copy available. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty) : Was a 
copy of Hie Act refused to him ? 

Mr. B. Das : The Librarian told Mr. Neogy in my presence that only 
one copy was available. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty) : There- 
fore, the Honourable Member says that sufficient copies were not available. 

Mr. B. Das : There was only one copy in the Library. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty) : Is that 
correct ? 

Mr. Abdul Matin Chaudhury (Assam : Muhammadan) : The Libra- 
rian told me when I went there for a copy that there was only one copy 
available. 

Mr. Amar Nath Dutt ; Sir, my copy was taken away by Mr. S. C. 
Mitra, and I was deprived of it. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty) : The 
Chair is told that the Legislative Assembly Department asked for a suffi- 
cient number of copies to be placed on the table, and the Legislative 
Department were not in a position to supply those copies. 

Mr. O. H. Spence (Secretary, Legislative Department) : No such 
request -was made to me. If any such request had been made to the Legis- 
lative Department, it is very improbable that it would not have come to 
my knowledge. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty) : Here is 
the endorsement — “ Copies of this Act have not been printed, and, there- 
fore, these have not been received. '' 
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Mr. G. H. Spence : I do not know anything about the request for 
copies of this Act. 

Bfr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty) : We are 
referring to the Assam Act as passed by the Assam Legislative Council. 

Mr. O. H. Spence ; I take it that somebody from the Legislative 
Assembly Department approached somebody in the Legislative Depart- 
ment for copies and received the reply that you have read out, but the 
matter was not brought to my notice. 

Mr. K. C. Neogy : Sir, may I make a correction ? What 1 find ini my 
hand was given to me as a copy of the Assam Act, and it is merely a copy 
of the Bill. I do not know whether this represents the Act as finally passed. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty) : The 
complaint is jierfectly clear now. Let us hear what the Honourable the 
Home Llember proposes to do in the light of the discussion that has taken 
place. 

The Honourable Sir Henry Craik : Sir, I would like to point out 
that this Bill merely pur])orts to amend only two sections. (Laughter 
from the Opposition Benches.) 

Mr. K. 0. Neogy : The Honourable Member should not stare at us 
like that. Why is the Honourable Member ruffled by the laughter ! This 
is not the Punjab Council. 

The Honourable Sir Henry Craik ; Sir, I was going to say that two 
sections only of the Assam Act are affected by this Bill, and those two 
sections are fii'stly section 1^). Section lo of tlie Assam Act is exactly the 
same as clause 2 of the Bill, except that there is only one change. In the 
Assaiti Act, the Code of Criminal Procedure is referred to as the Code 
aud iu this Bill it is referred to as the Code of Criminal Procedure, 1898 
That, I think, is tlie only difference. In fact, it merely re-enacts section 15. 
It is nu‘rely proposed to re-enact section 15 of the Assam Act in identical 
language. Then, the other section of the Assam Act affected is section 
29 which dealt with two things. It ran as follows : 

“ !N<) suit, proaeeution or other lefjal proeredinjr shall lie JUiy person for 

anything whuh is clone in good faith 

There was no suggestion to amend it 

Mr. S. C. Mitra : Sir, unless we know what is in tl\e Act, how are 
we lo judge of the provisions in the Su])plomentary Bill ? 

The Honourable Sir Henry Craik : We are not proposing to amend 
it at all. The Bill has no effect on that at all, — and tlie section then goes 
on : 

** and the powers conferred by section 491 of that Code shall not be exorcised in 
respect of any person under this Act.” 

Now, JSir, clause 3 of the Bill 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty) : Perhaps 
the Honourable Member will please resume his seat for the moment. The 
Chair does not think at this stage he need go into the explanation relating 
to the provisions of this Bill. What the Chair wants to know first is this. 
It is now clear that copies of the Assam Act are not available in the Library,, 
and, therefore, are not available to Honourable Members. In view pf that> 
the Honourable Member, Mr. Phookun, proposes that the consideration of 
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this motion should be postponed until the copies of the Assam Act are 
made available. The Chair wanta to know from the Honourable the Home 
Member what he has to say on that point. 

The Honourable Sir Henry Craik : I am quite prepared to meet 
the wishes of Honourable Members on that matter, imt I hope that this 
measure can still be passed in this {Session. The point is, I understand, 
that certain trials are going on under this Act in Assam, though none, so 
far as I am aware, have been concluded yet 

Mr. W. L. Scott (Assam : Nominated Official) : Two, Sir. 

The Honourable Sir Henry Craik : Until our Bill is passed, if any 
persons are convicted, they will have no right of appeal there. However, 
if we pass it this Session, it will be all right. Anyhow, if clause 4 is 
passed, the question of limitation will not arise. 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Shore (Leader of the House) : Sir, 
after cojisiiltation with my Honourable colleague, the Law Member, 1 am 
able to say that I think it will be possible to print the Assam Act and 
circulate it to Honourable Members at a very early date, and in that ease 
we can lake up the consideration of this measure perhaps on Monday 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh : What about the fact 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty) : Let the 
Honourable the Leader of the Ploiise finish what he has to say. 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore : I think a proposal like that 
should meet the wishes of the House, and if the Chair agrees, we shall get 
a fair number of copies printed, and circulate them as soon as possible. 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh : What about the fact that even the debates 
in the Assam Legislative Council on the original Bill are not available in the 
Library of the llouse ? 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty) : As a 
matter of fact, the debate has just been received, but that will not perhaps 
be a sufficient ground for asking a postponement of consideration of the 
Bill. The Chair thinks it will meet the general desire of the House if the 
consideration of this motion is postponed till Monday next. In the mean- 
time, the Chair hopes steps will be taken to make available the As.sani Act 
to Honourable Members. 


THE INDIAN CARRIAGE BY ATR BILL. 

The Honourable ,Sir Prank Noyce (Member for Induslries «nnd 
Labour) : Sir, I beg to move : 

“ That the Bill to give effect in British India to a Convention for the unifica- 
tion of certain rules relating to international carriage by air, as reported by the 
Select Oominittee, be taken into consideration.^* 

This Bill has emerged unscathed from the Select Committee and it 
is, therefore, unnecessary for my remarks on it to be anything but very 
brief. There are one or two points which have been raised with regard 
to it. The first was the representation of India at the Conference at 
Warsaw, the outcome of which is embodied in the Schedule attached to 
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the Bill. The meeting at Warsaw took place in 1929 at a time wlien 
civil aviation in India had not advanced to the degree that it has reached 
now. We were invited to send representatives to the Conference but it 
was thought sufficient to entrust Indian interests to the British represen- 
tative. The House knows, as well as I do, the progress that we havo 
made in respect of civil aviation in recent years, and I have no doubt what- 
ever that, should a similar occasion arise and an International Conference 
in regard to the regulation of civil aviation be convened, India will liave 
its own repi^sentative. That, Sir, deals with the first point. In the 
Select (Committee certain doubts were expressed in regard to one clause 
of the f.Nmvention wJiich is embodied in sub-clause ( 2 ) of article 20 of 
tin* First Schedule to the Bill. That sub-clause reads as follows : 

** III tlio carriaj^o of floods and luggage the earrier is not liable it' he inoves 
that the damage was oceasionod by negligent pilotage or negligence in tho hand ling 
of the Jiircraft or in navigation and that, in all other respects, he and his agents 
have taken all necessary measures to avoid the damage.^’ 

'Phe point of my remarks will be seen wdien it is realised that under 
the terms of the Convention the carrier is not liable for damage to goods 
and luggage ; he is liable to damag‘es for injury to passengers. As often 
luipiums, this sub-clause, in the form in which it emerged from the Con- 
vention, represents a compromise between two different points of view. 
The Brilish point of view which was supported by the French reprcs<'n- 
tativ’es was that the carrier should not be responsible for any mistakes 
made by the ])ilot whether in regard to passengers or to luggage. That 
is the British point of view in regard to marine law’, and the Britisli 
representatives naturally wished the same principle adopteil in 
re.s])ect of the law^ of aviation. I imagine that the British practice arose 
from the fact that British requirements in regard to the qualifications of 
ship.s^ captains and similarly of air pilots, are so high that they did not 
consider it desirable to impose the further obligation on carriers that 
W’ould follow" if the sub-clause applied to both passengers and goods and 
luggage. Russia, on the other hand, which is not a maritime nation, 
pressed for the view that the liability should apply in respect oE both 
})assengers and goods and luggage. The sub-clause in the form in wdiicli 
it appears in the schedule is, as I have already said, a coinpromiso which 
is as put forw"ard by the German representatives. T hope, Sir, that suffi- 
ciently explains the point. It is quite obvious that at International Con- 
ferences there must he give and take, and that the countries wdiich 
subscribe to th'o Convention, have to adopt it as a whole whether they 
like all its detailed ])rovisions or not. I think that is all I need say, and 
T commend tho motion to the House. 

Ml*. President (The Honourable Sir Shanraukham Chetty) : Motion 
moved : 

** That the Bill to give efToct in British India to a roiivoiition for the unifica- 
tion of certain rules relating to international carriage by air, as reported by the 
Select Committee, be taken into consideration.’’ 

Mr, Muhammad Azhar Ali (Lucknow and Fyzabad Divisions : 
Muhammadan Rural) : Sir, the unique feature about this Bill is that it has 
come out of the Select Committee with a unanimous verdict and without 
even the change of a comma, or semi-colon in it. It is a fact that the high 
contracting parties are very big nations and India too is roped wdth them 
and thus the Select Committee is no doubt to be congratulated at their 
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report. My idea is that the Members, who attended the Select Com- 
mittee or who were members of the Select Committee, did not read the 
Bill beforehand or there was some mystery about it that no amendment 
is made. *The personnel too is such that none of us here on this side of 
the House at least could ever think that there could be any likely clrange 
in the Bill, and our hopes have been realised to the full. The Bill has 
the hearty support of every one of us inasmuch as there are no j^reat poli- 
tical or economical questions of importance to India involved in the Bill 
and I do not think that at present there are any Indian or Asiatic compa- 
nies who are undertaking this great adventure. I hope that this Bill, 
when it is enacted, will be a great encouragement to Indians and that the 
Government will come forward to give all kinds of encouragement to 
Indians to undertake to form an aerial company. Sir, with these remarks 
I support the motion. 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh (Muzaft'arpur cum (’hamparau : Non- 
rnadan) : Sir, this Bill seeks to implement certain rules and conventions 
which were adopted by the International Convention held at Warsaw in 
1921). India was not represented at that conference, but those present 
adopted those rules and the Government of India think that they are <piite 
suitable for our adoption. As a member of the Select Committee, I may 
say that on the whole the Bill is not open to any serious objection. It 
was ])ointed out to us that we must adopt the whole set of rules or wc 
may not adopt them at all. There was no question of making any changes 
in the Bill, because that was the set of rules adopted by the Interna tioiial 
(7onveiition. It w^as for that reason that we eoidd not suggest any cliauges 
in tlie Bill. No changes are also necessary. There was only one point 
’which 1 raised myself in tJie Select (.^ommittee and wdiich has been referred 
to by riiy Honourable friend, Sir Frank Noyce, and that relates to Article 
20 of this Bill, in which negligent pilotage or negligence in the handling 
of the aircraft or in navigation is being sought to be indemnified. This^ 
is a point which is open to objection because in the ease of every inildic 
cjari'ier, for instance, the railways, if there is negligent drivinjj which 
results in damage to goods or injury to persons, then the man who suffers 
is entitled to get some sort of compensation and so on, but this j)articulai’ 
sub clause seeks to prevent any person sntferiiig damage either in limhs 
or property from getting compensation from a public carrier and is, 
therefore, open to objection ; but as it w^as clearly understood that Fug- 
land and otlicr international i)Owers have accepted it we must also accept 
it in tolo or reject it in foto. It was on this that we accepted it. On the 
whole, after the explanation which has been given by my Ilonoiuable 
friend. I do not think any serious harm will be done if this claiis(i is re- 
tained as it is. There is only one little point to which 1 should lik.' to 
make a j-eference, and it is contained in clause 33 of the Bill wliich reads 
as follows: 

** Nothing eoiitnincfl in this Selicflulc shall provent the (*arrior oithor from irt'usiiig 
to enter into any contract of carriage, or from making regulations wliich do not 
conflict with the provisions of this schedule.’’ 

This also, as I pointed out, is open to some objection, because a public 
carrier should not be given the option of refusing to carry a person with- 
out assigning any reason, if he is prepared to pay the fare and so on. 
Under the Railway Act. for instance, the railways are not given power to 
refuse to carry a person who purchases a regular ticket and so on, bii^ 
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here power is sought to be given to air carrier to infuse to carr>' a per- 
son witliout assigning any reason. This is open to objections. I hope in 
practice it will not be necessary to exercise this power. But iis I stated 
at the outset, we had to adopt the whole set of rules in toto or to reject 
them in toto. These two points, I admit, are not of very serious importance, 
and so the Select Committee thought it proper to adopt the whole set of 
rules. J am glad that the Government of India has after all decided to 
adopt the International Convention relating to this subject. India has 
been in its infancy, so far as this subject of aviation is concerned, and I 
think t]ie Government of India will not lag behind in giving the proper 
impetus to the development of Civil Aviation and the training and 
appointment of Indians, so that in later times it may not be said that no 
suitable Indians are available to take up the important superior appoint- 
ments in this new service. With these few words, I support the motion 
which is before the House. 

The Honourable Sir Prank Noyce : I do not think that I have very 
much to say in regard to the point raised by my Honourable friend, 
Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh, whose keen interest in Civil Aviation is well- 
known to this House. I am not quite clear whether I understood him 
correctly in regard to the exact meaning of sub-clause {2) of Article 20. 
As I (‘jjdeavoiired to explain, this sub-clause only applies to goods and 
luggage and, if a i)assenger is injured, he is entitled to compensation. 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh : I stand corrected to that extent. 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce : It is a point of some importance 
and that is really the only reason why I have got up to speak. I liave 
no doubt whatever that, when another International Conference comes to 
consider tlie working of the Warsaw Convention, all the points that liave 
been mentioned will receive due consideration in the light of the experi- 
ence of the working of the Convention in the interval. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty) : The 
question is : 

Thai the Hill to give effect in British India to a Convention for tiie unifica- 
tion of certain rules relating to international carriage by air, as reported by the 
Select Committee, be taken into consideration.’^ 

The motion was adopted. 

Clauses 2, 3 and 4 were added to the Bill. 

The First Schedule and the Second Schedule were added to the Bill. 

Clause 1 was added to the Bill. 

The Title and the Preamble were added to the Bill. 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce : I move : 

“ That the Bill, as reported by the Select Committee, be passed.” 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty) : The 
question is : 

” That the Bill, as reported by the Select Committee, be passed.” 

The motion was adopted. (Applause.) . 7 
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The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce (Member for Industries and 
Labour) : Sir, I move : 

** That the Bill to make better provision for the control of the mauu L'acturo, 
possession, use, operation, sale, import and export of aircraft, as reported by the 
Select Committee, be taken into consideration.” 

This Bill was not quite so fortunate in the Select Committee as the 
one in regard to which I have just made a motion, but as a matter of 
fact the changes made by the Select Committee were very few and un- 
important or rather comparatively unimportant, having regard to 
the subject matter of the Bill and its importance in connection with the 
control of Civil Aviation in India generally. There were only three 
changes. Clause 5, as originally worded, empowered the Governor General 
in Council to make rules prohibiting or limiting the manufacture, pos- 
session, use, operation, sale, import or export of any aircraft or class of 
aircraft. The Select Committee felt that this was giving the Governor 
General in Council rather drastic powers and that it was advisable to omit 
the words “ prohibiting or limiting That amendment the Government 
wore very willing to accept as they felt that the power of regulation 
left in the clause should be sufficient for all practical purposes. Then, 
in clause 6, it was originally provided that the compensation could be 
determined by such officer as the Governor General in Council might 
appoint in this behalf. The Select Committee felt that it was desirable 
to make a provision that the determination of the amount of compensa- 
tion might be left to Courts and they have, therefore, provided that it 
should be determined by such authority as the Governor General in 
Council might appoint. The Select Committee also felt that as the 
provisions of this Bill deal with a comparatively new and rapidly deve- 
loping branch of activity, it was desirable that any rules which it is 
proposed to make should be given wide publicity and that ample notice 
should, therefore, be given in order to enable criticisms to be submitted 
and duly considered. They, therefore, inserted in the Bill a provision 
requiring that the period for which draft rules should be published 
before being taken into eonsiderationi in accordance with the procedure 
set forth in the General Clauses Act should not be less than three months. 
Those, Sir, are the changes which were made by the Select Committee, 
and, as T have said, they cannot be called extensive. There was, how- 
ever, one point raised in the Select Committee on* which I promised to 
make a statement to this House wl^en moving this motion. The Select 
Committee naturally wanted to know exactly what the position of Indian 
States was, vis-a-vis the Government of India, in regard to the control of 
Civil Aviation. 1 am glad to have this opportunity of explaining that 
position, and, it is especially desirable that I should do so, in view of the 
fact that the settlement of the exact relationship took a very long time 
to effect, and that it was really because it took such a long time that it was 
not possible to place this Bill before the House at an earlier stage. The 
problem was considered by the Standing Committee of the Chamber o£ 
Princes for no less than eight years — from 1923 to 1931 — in consultation 
with representatives of the Government of India. At long last, a summary 
of principles was evolved and was formally adopted at a meeting of the 
Chamber of Princes in March, 1931. It was only after that, that we were 
able to get on with the formulation of this measure. The main principles 
adopted by the Chamber of Princes were these. The Princes were recog- 
nised to have sovereignty over the Air in their States, in the same measure 
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as iLeir sovereignty over the territory of their States is recognized. The 
Princes recognized that the International Convention for the Begulation of 
Air Navigation, 1919, was signed on behalf of India as a whole. They 
roeognized that the Government of India have the responsibility of imple- 
menting this Convention for the whole of India, British India and the 
States alike. In order to secure compliance with the International Con- 
vejition, the States agreed that aircraft should be registered and certilied 
ajid provided with log books, and aircraft personnel licensed by arrange- 
ment with the Government of India. They also agreed to the investigation 
of accidents and the inspection of aerodromes and aircraft factories ia 
h'late territory by representatives of the Government of India. It was 
agrtx'd that the States were entitled to declare prohibited areas in their 
territory after consultation with the Government of India. They may also, 
in order to safeguard their fiscal rights, establish customs aerodromes in 
their territory. Finally, every State has the right to reserve to its national 
aircraft the carriage of persons and goods for hire between two points in 
its territory. In accordance with these principles, a working arrangement 
was made with the Jodhpur Durbar in November, 1931. This arrange- 
ment has been found a suitable model and has been adopted by other States 
W'hieh have since become concerned with aviation in their territories. The 
essence of the arrangement is that, in all matters of routine, including the 
registration and certification of aircraft and the licensing of personnel, 
correspondence is carried on directly with the Director of Civil Aviation as 
if the aircraft and personnel concerned were located in British India. On 
all technical matters, the appropriate authorities in the States communicate 
directly with the Director of Civil Aviation. On all matters of ])olicy or 
principle, communication passes through the normal channel — the Agent 
to the Governor General or the llesident and the Foreign and Political 
Department of the Government of India. Sir, I trust 1 have said enough 
to convince* the House that our relations with the States in this matter 
have been placed on a very sound and satisfactory basis, and that the 
States have shown a very gratifying willingness to co-operate with the 
Government of India in all respects. I think that is all I need say in 
sui)port of this motion, and I would commend this Bill to the favourable 
cmisiderution of the House. I should like to add that although the 
changes made by the Select Comiuittee have been very few^ the Select 
Committee took a very great deal of trouble over the Bill and spent a 
whole afternoon in examining its provisions very carefully. 

SiJ*, I move. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham (Jietty) : Motion 
moved : 

** That the Bill to make better provision for tlnj eontrol of the luaiinfaetiire, 
possession, use, operation, sale, import and export of aircraft, as reported by the 
Helect Committee, b(? taken into consideration. ’ ' 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh (Muzatfarpur rum Champaran : Non- 
Muhammadan) ; Sir, this Bill has been conceived on right lines. In 1919, 
there w’as an International Convention for the regulation of aerial naviga- 
tion to w^hich India was a signatory, and this Bill is intended to give effect to 
the conclusions arrived at at that Conference. So I have nothing very im- 
portant to say on this Bill except on one or two points Avhich I should 
mention presently. Reference has already been made by my HonourahJe 
friend, Sir Frank Noyce, to clause 5, a few words of which were deleted 
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by tlie Select Committee. But even as the clause stands at present^ I 
think it is (>pen to a certain objection. The clause reads as follows : 

The Governor General in Council may, by notification in the Gazette of India, 
make rules regulating the manufacture, possession, use, operation, sale, import or 
export of any aircraft or class of aircraft.*’ 

This gives too wide a power to the Governor General in Council ; but 
we did not carry our opposition to the point of recording a minute of dissent 
in the Select Committee, on the clear understanding that the Governor 
General in Council would certainly exercise his discretion in the proper 
manner, especially in view of the fact that aerial navigation is in its infancy 
in this country and requires encouragement ; but I personally should have 
thought that the powers which this Bill seeks to confer on the Governor 
Geucral in Council should have been curtailed a little more if possible. 
Then, Sir, I eome to clause 6 of the Bill, which also purports to give 
great powers to the Governor General in Council. I will read out 
the r(?leYant portion of this clause : 

If the Governor General in Council is of opinion that in the interests of the 
public safety or tranquillity the issue of all or any of the following orders is ex- 
pedient, he may, by notification in the Gazette of India,” 

do certain things, and these certain things comprise the cancellation or 
suspension of licenses or certificates issued under this Act ; he may pro- 
hibit or regulate the flight of all or any aircraft or class of aircraft 
over the whole or any portion of British India ; he may also prohibit, 
either absolutely or conditionally, or regulate the erection, maintenance 
or use of any aerodrome, aircraft factory, flying-school or club, etc. ; 
he may also direct that any aircraft or class of aircraft or any aero- 
drome, aircraft factory, flying-school or club, etc., together with any 
machinery, plant, material or things used for the operation, manufac- 
fiire, repair or maintenance of aircraft shall be delivered, either 
forth\A-ith or within a specified time, to such authority and in such 
manucr as he may specify in the order, to bo at the dis])Osal of His 
Majesty for the public service. T could understand such wide powers 
being taken by the Governor General in Council during times of war, 
nr certain grave^ emergencies, but the Bill is not intended to limit the 
operation of this clause to that contingency. It only says that if in 
the interests of public safety or tranquillity it was necessary, the Gover- 
nor General in Council may exercise all these powers. Sir, we can say 
from our own experience in the past that nude powers, which have 
been granted by law to executive officials, have been often misused. 
Nov/, for instance, T will raertion the ease of section 144 of the Criminal 
Procedure Code. This section was intended to be applied in particular 
circuiiistances, hut it has within the last few years been misapplied to 
cases to which it was never intended to apply, in checking, for instance, 
certain acts connected with the Non-Co-operation Movement, and so on. 
I am, therefore, of opinion that even as this clause stands it gives the 
Governor General in Council very extensive powers, inasmuch as in 
the interests of public safety or tranquillity he is authorised to give all 
or any of the directions which I have already mentioned. Personally, 
I would have wished that these powers should have been curtailed or 
the wording was changed suitably to indicate that these powers, or 
such of them as may be necessary, to be exercised would be exercised 
only during the time of war or grave emergency. Then, Sir, there is 
L270LAD b2 
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clause 14 of the Bill to which I should like to refer for a minute. This 
clause says : 

“ Any power to make rules conferred by this Act is subject to the condition 
:of the rules being made after previous publication for a period of not less than 
three months . ' ' 

The Select Committee added the period of three months. But, even 
1pm fts it is, there is no provision in this clause to indicate 
how public opinion is to be elicited. I would have 
been glad if in this clause, or somewhere else, some definite provision 
bad been made asking the public to send in their views which would 
be considered by the Governor General in Council. This is, after all, 
a minor point, but the other points which T have mentioned are of some 
substance. As, however, no one has tabled an amendment on this point, 
and as the report of the Select Committee has been am agreed one to 
which I was a party, I did not think it proper to give any notice of any 
ameiidroent, but I hope that in actual practice the apprehensions, to 
which 1 have given expression on the floor of the House just now, will 
not be realized and the law will be operated in the best manner possible 
so as to be conducive to the expansion of Civil Aviation in the country. 
With these few words I support the motion. 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce : Sir, I am very glad indeed that 
my motion has received, if not a satisfactory measure of vocal support, 
a satisfactory measure of implicit support from the House. Mv, Gaya 
Pi'asad ISingh has objected that the powers, conferred under this Bill, are 
very wide, but he has not carried his objections sufficiently far to propose 
amendments. 1 am glad that he has sufficient trust in myself and in my 
Department to believe that we shall endeavour to work the rules with as 
little friction and harassment as possible. As regards his remarks on 
clause 6, T would point out that this, clause only applies in times of trouble 
and that there are ever more extensive powers in the existing Act. Mr. 
Gaya Prasad Singh has expressed the hope that we shall go ahead with 
Civil Aviation and do all we can to foster it. I am very glad indeed 
that he has given me an opportunity of doing what this House so often 
asks the Members on these Benches to do and that is to take it into their 
confidence. We have, for some time past, had under our consideration 
extensive pi*oi)osals for capital expenditure on Civil Aviation. We hope 
before long to place before the Standing Finance Committee proposals 
which I trust will not frighten them for very substantial expenditure on 
the improvement of our principal routes. We hope, in the first instance, 
to take up the trans-India route, and the Karachi-Bombay-Madras- Colombo 
route. On those routes, our programme is to consolidate runways on 
important aerodromes, to enlarge and generally impove the aerodromes, 
to provide, additional hangars and additional emergency landing grounds, 
and to floodlight the Karachi-Calcutta section, a point to which my 
Honourable friend attaches considerable importance and on which he has 
raised questions in this House from time to time. We also hope to pro- 
vide observatory buildings and quarters for meteorologists. 

Hr. Oaylt Prasad Singh : What about the training of Indians on 
thehe lines f 

The Hohbtmable Sir Frank Noyce : I should like to finish what 1 
have to Say oh this subject before passing on to the point my Honourable 
friend has just raised. As I have said, the two main routes will be taken 
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up in the first instance, and when we have finished with them, we shall 
go on to the Bombay-Calcutta, Calcutta-Madras and Karachi-Lahore 
routes. These proposals are now being worked out, and, I hope, that we 
shall be in a position to place a skeleton programme before the Standing 
Finance Committee before the close of this Session. If the Standing 
Finance Committee agree to our going ahead with this capital expendi- 
ture and also if this House approves, we shall go forward as rapidly as 
we can. 

My Honourable friend, Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh, has raised the ques- 
tion of 1 he training of Indians. I think he knows, as well as I do, that I 
have explained very frequently in this House, that we do all we can to 
train Indians in every possible way, for all possible openings, in the 
Civil Aviation Department and 'we shall go on doing so. 1 cannot repeat 
off hand exactly what we have done or are doing, but my Ilonoiiiablc 
friend knows, that we are doing our best and I shall be very glad to give 
him any information on the subject that he may require. 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh : Can a statement, as was called for in the 
Select Committee, be published, showing the progress of Tndlanisation in 
this particular department ? I think my friend, Mr. Tymms, at that 
time undertook to do so. It may be done at a later stage but a full 
statement as to how Indianisation is progressing in this branch would be 
very Avolcome to Honourable Members of this House. 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce : I shall be very glad indeed to 
attach a statement of that character to the memorandum that we hope in 
due course to be placing before the Select (.^ommittee. 1 w’ould once again 
thank the House. (Applause.) 

Mr. President ('The Honourable Sir Sliannmkham Chetly) : The 
ouestion is - 

That th(‘ Bill to make better provision for the control of the manufacture, 
];ossossioii, UHo, operation, sale, import and export of aircraft, as reporO'J l)y the 
Select (■ommittee, be taken into consideration. 

The motion w^as adopted. 

Clauses 2 to 20 were added to the Bill. 

Clause 1 was added to the Bill. 

The Title and the Preamble were added to the Bill. 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce : Sir, I move : 

** That the Rill, as reported by the Select Committee, be passed.’* 

Mr. President ('The Honourable Sir Shanraukham Chetty) : Motion 
moved • 

** That the Bill, as reported by the Seleet Committee, bo passed.” 

8ir Leslie Hudson (Bombay : European) : Sir, not only the House, 
but the country at large, will have heard with great satisfaction the news 
which the Honourable the Member for Industries and Labour has given us 
this morning, that there is the intention of providing a large scheme for 
the imyirovement of aviation requirements in this country. We have 
been told that India is as suitable for aviation as, say, America or Canada, 
and w^e all hone that aviation will increase far quicker after the provision 
of these amenities to which the Honourable Sir Prank Noyce referred. 
There are at the present time only four or five companies operating in 
aviation in India and there is plenty of room for more. My Honourable 
friend, Mr. James, who has .just come back from America. tHls ns that 
there is ’'an hourly service betw^een Chicago and New York, an hourly 
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plane service between these two big cities. We can hardly hope for an 
hourly service between Bombay and Calcutta in the near future. 

Mr. B. Das (Orissa Division : Non-Muhammadan) : We will wel- 
come it. 

Sir Leslie Hudson : But I think we can hope at any rate for a daily 
mail service between the great cities in India. (Hear, hear.) 

I think the chief reason why expansion in commercial aviation has 
been slower than it has been in other parts of the Empire is due to two 
causes. The first is the inability of the commercial aviation firms and the 
Government to agree on terms for the carriage of mails, such carriage being 
necessary for the success of any service of that sort, and the second is lack 
of up-to-date and altogether adequate ground facilities. In order to eGEect 
an increase in aviation generally and, more particularly, commercial avia- 
tion, the first absolute necessity is the provision for full facilities for niglit 
flying over the main routes. I am not here to detain the House by going 
into details of the particular routes, but there is no doubt that provision 
for night flying, at the earliest possible moment, is a great desideratum. 
IiKireased speed and saving of time can only be obtained by further provi- 
sions of ground services, flood-lighting and so. forth and adequate provisions 
for safety which must go hand in hand with progress in the other branches. 
The ground organisation requires to be developed to the full by the 
provision of wireless stations as well as the flood-lights emergency landing 
grounds and so forth. Sir, I support the motion for passing the Bill into 
law. 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh ; Sir, I join Honourable friend. Sir Leslie 
Hudson, in congratulating my Honourable friend, Sir Frank No?/ce. 
for the proposals which he has adumbrated and which will be shortly 
placed before the Standing Finance Committee in connection witli the 
development of civil aviation. In this connection, I should welcome the 
formation of as many public air-carriers as practicable, aviation com- 
panies and so on ; but there is one point which should not be lost sight 
of. and it was a point which was specifically laid down by this House in 
earlier years, namely, that in the formation of these companies, care 
must be taken to limit them only to those who are nationals of this 
country, and that the capital which they subscribe must be rupee capital, 
with a majority of Indian Directors. That is a point on which we lay 
special emphasis. That is a point which, if I remember aright, was also 
emphasised by the predecessor of the present Member in chariro of the 
Departiiienl of Industries and Labour, I mean Sir B. N. Mitra. There- 
fore. I would urge that all encouragement should be given to the forma- 
tion of these companies with this reservation and stipulation which w’e 
have mentioned. We are all grateful to this department for what is 
being done in the way of encouraging civil aviation, but I must again 
point out that the position of Indians must be carefully safeguarded in 
this branch of national activity. I hope that my Honourable friend 
will spare no pains in practically carrying out all that he has said on the 
floor of the House this morning. 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce : Sir, there is just one point 
made by my Honourable friend who has just spoken, to which I should 
like to refer. I have just got a statement of what my department has 
done and is doing about the training of Indians and have been informed 
that this statement was given to the Standing Finance Committee in ac- 
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cordance with a promise made to my Honourable friend himself at its 
lueeting three weeks ago. This will be printed up in the proceedings of 
the Standing Finance Committee, and, I will also take care to have a 
copy of it sent to him at once so that he may satisfy himself on the ques- 
tion. As regards his further point about the formation of public com- 
panies ill connection with civil aviation, that of course is a point which 
will be borne in mind. I would only remind the House that the Indian 
National Airways Company which is working in very close co-operatiou 
with (Tovernment fulfils the conditions which he has laid down. 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh : They are doing very well indeed. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chctty) ; The 
question is : 

* ‘ That the BiU, as reported by the Select Committee, be passed. ' ' 

The motion was adopted. 

The Assembly then adjourned for Xnineh till Thirty-Five Minutes 
Past Two of the Clock. 


The Assembly re-assembled after Lunch at Thirty-Five Minutes Past 
Two of the Clock, Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham 
Chetty) in the Chair. 

THE MECHANICAL LIGHTERS (EXCISE DUTY) BILL. 

The Honourable Sir James Origg (Finance Member) : Sir, I beg to 
move : 

That the Bill to provide for the imposition and collection of an excise duty 
on nu'chanical lif^hters, as reported by the Select Committee, he taken into coiwiO ora- 
tion. ’ ' 

Perhaps I might say a very few words in regard to the alterations 
which have been made by the Sel(?ct Committee. Those in clause 4 and 
clause 9 are simple and self-explanatory alterations reducing the amount 
which may be recovered by way of penalty, and they are not very impor- 
tant. The definition has been amended in order to exclude spark produc- 
ing toys used by children. The Committee satisfied itself that the defini- 
tion was not wide enough to include some of the simple implements used 
by aboriginal tribes for producing ignition. The main alteration in tiie 
Bill is the. reduction of the excise duty and of course the additional customs 
duty by eight annas. The view' was expressed in the Committee that 
Re. one w^ould be sufficient. The view taken by the Official Members of 
the Committee w'as that Rs. two wms the proper figure. The Committee 
was very much divided but the majority was in favour of maintaining the 
original figure of Rs. two ; in order, therefore, to produce a unanimous 
report on this subject. Government offered to reduce the duty to Rs. 1-8-0. 
I am not very comfortable over this. It is quite clear that at Rs. two the 
excise duty wmuld be sufficient to ensure the purpose wdiieh w'e have in 
view\ w^hich w'as to protect the indigenous match industry and the revenue 
from the match excise, but w'e are taking a certain risk in proceeding on 
the basis of a duty of Rs. 1-8-0. How^ever, Government are prepared to 
take the risk, but of course, if the duty proves to be insufficient to secure 
the object in view, we shall have to come back to the Assembly, on a later 
occasion, to raise it. I do not think, Sir, at this stage I need say anything 
more. There are one or two amendments dowm and I have no doubt it 
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may be necessary to say something on those specific amendments. At the 
moment I only move that the Bill be taken into consideration, 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty) : Motion 
moved : 

Tliat The Bill to provide for the iiwi)oaition and collection of an excise d'lty 
on iiHHdmnical lighters, as reported by the Select Committee, be taken into considera- 
tion. ^ ’ 

Mr. B. Sitaramaraju (Ganjam mm Vizagapatam : Non-Munam- 
madan Rural) : Sir, 1 was one of the members of the Select Committee, 
and I thought it desirable that T should rise a little early in this debate 
and speak out the point of view which T have expressed in the Select Com- 
mittee and in which tlie majority of the Members of that Select Committee 
could not see eye to eye with me. Before dealing with that point I should 
like to make one general observation. The Government of India, with 
the consent of this House, imposed an excise duty upon matches. They 
have also imposed an excise duty on sugar ; and at the present moment 
the Select Committee on the Steel Bill are considering whether an excise 
duty should be imposed upon steel. But in all these cases the duty of 
an exci.se has taken the shape of a duty on production. I do not know 
whether in pursuance of this policy of imposing duties on production and 
ill view of the great increase of population in this country, as disclosed in 
the last census report, the Government of India are considering the desir- 
ability of imposing an excise duty upon the pi’oduction of children ! Bat, 
Sir, in all those cases while Government were pursuing a policy of impos- 
ing an excise duty upon production, in this particular case I find that it 
is not exactly a case of imposing a duty upon production. This Bill has 
taken the shape of a birth control, because there is no such industry as a 
mechanical lighters industry in this country as yet. I am a conscientious 
objector to birth control, and 1 do believe that in this point of view the 
principle at any rate will be accepted by my Honourable friend. Raja 
Bahadur Krishnamachariar, representing the Sanatanists and my Honour- 
able friend. Dr. DeSouza, representing the Catholic community in the 
country. But, unfortunately, both of them are absent from their seats 
now’. Sir, I say that it is rather remarkable that we should be called upon 
to impose a duty before the industry has established itself, and, therefore, 
I expressed this opinion w’hich Honourable Members might not have 
noticed as it was printed on the other side of the page. It runs as follows : 

‘‘I am of opinion that as there is as yet no established indigenous industry in 
the nianufaeturc of mechanical lighters, it would be sufficient if this legislation Avore 
to be permissive. To bring this legislation into immediate operation, before the 
industry is able to establish itself in the country, is I consider premature. The iliity 
on imported lighters is sufficient for the present to protect the match interests and 
the Government revenue. '' 

To this point of view the majority of the Members of the Select Com- 
mittee did not express any reasons why they could not accept it, but they 
merely stated that they could not accept it. I daresay, some of them will 
give reasons why we should not adopt it as a permissive measure ; not 
because there is any virtue in this measure being permissive that I recom- 
mended it, but I recommended it for the reason that the Legislative 
Assembly, in sending this Bill to the Select Committee, did accept the 
principle of imposing an excise duty. Subject to that principle it was ncK. 
open to me in the Select Committee to ask for no excise duty at all. While 
my view so far as this excise duty is concerned is that it should not be 
imposed for the simple reason that there is no such industry as yet estab- 
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lished in this country, I took the other alternative available to me, namely, 
that it should be at least a permissive measure. That is to say, we pass 
the Act, but give the Governor General the power to bring it only into 
operation by a subsequent notification, if necessary. That is to say again, 
the Governor General will have power, under the provisions of this Act 
which you now may pass, by which he can at any time bring into operation 
the provisions of this Act should conditions arise to justify that course. 
By postponing the operation now he would give a reasonable time for an 
industry to establish itself and when that industry grows into a menace lie 
will exercise the powers vested under these provisions. For these reasons 
I thought that it would be more reasonable if this Bill were to be merely 
pennivssive, giving tlie necessary power to the Governor General in (^ouncil 
to briiig it into operation at sucli time as he may deem fit if he were 1o lind 
that by that time the industry had established itself and has produced 
enough lighters in order to constitute a menace to either the revenue of the 
Government or to the match industry itself. 

Mr. Bhuput Sing (Bihar and Orissa : Landholders) : Lir, at the 
outset 1 may say that I have no dilference of opinion with that expressed 
by the TIonourable the Finance Member as to the object of the Bill as 
stated by him on the 19th duly, 1934. With your i)ermission I may read 
a small passage from his speech : he said : 

It is t«3 pvotnet the rovonue from the excise on matches and it is also to 
protect the- iiidigeiioiis match nianufactnring industry from the abnorm;il develop- 
ment (»f the use of mechanical lighters which would otherwise result from ilie 
imposition of an excise duty on matches.’’ 

For myself I Avish to sec the expected revenue from matclies fully 
protected, as on the realisation of that revenue depends the refund of a 
portion of the jute duty to tli(» Government of the Province to which 1 
have the honour to belong, and 1 may frankly say that I quite agree with 
the Honourable the Finance Member’s statement where he desired to 
protect the indigenous match manufacturing industries from the 
abnormal development of the use of mechanical lighters. I would request 
the House specially to mark the words of the Finance Member “ abnormal 
development of the use of mechanical lighters As far as T am aware 
this House is at one Avitli him and this House would have no objection to 
adopt methods by Avliich the development of abnormal use of mechanical 
lighters may be stopped. At the earlier stages of the Bill Avhen Govern- 
ment accepted my motion for circulation of the Bill, I think I made my 
position clear. As far as T think the method required for the stoppage 
of the development of the use, and not manufacture, is to stop the importa- 
tion of the article. But I for one cannot understand how the present 
Government, Avhich claims to be a civilised Government before the interna- 
tional world, can with equanimity bring forward the suggestion of an 
excise duty on an article, which, according to the very objects and reasons 
of the Bill, is not manufactured in India at the present moment. I wonder 
how the Government can, without a blush, bring forward the suggestion 
of an excise duty for an industry not yet in existence in India but Avhicli 
may be hoped to come into being at some future date. It sounds as para- 
doxical as to pass a judgment of internment on a man who is yet to be born, 
or the passing of a judgment of hanging or heavy fine on a person yet to 
see the light of day. But that is not all. We are also asked to be a party 
to such a novel idea which would appear to be most stupid to any man in 
the whole world having a grain of common sense. At the time when I 
made the motion for circulation, I expected that strong objection would be 
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taken by most of the parties consulted to that part of the Bill which related 
to excise, and T will presently show from the opinions received that my 
expectations have been realised. The Ilonourable the Finance Member 
the other day, in moving the motion for reference of the Bill to Select Com- 
mittee, termed the Bill to be a simple measure. I do not think it is so 
simple as it has been pictured. This House is being asked to put its foot 
into a traj), probably unknowingly or unconscientiously. This House is 
being asked to be a x)arty for creating a very dangerous precedent, that is, 
to pass a legislation on future industries not yet born. Here I challenge 
the Finance Member about his statement which he made the other day 
about his universal experience in other countries about the imposition of 
excise duty on mechanical lighters. I would request him to proVe that 
such an excise was levied in those countries before the industry for the 
production of mechanical lighters was established in such countries. I 
would ask him to give one example of any civilised Government, worth 
the name, where such an excise duty was imposed where there was no 
industry of mechanical lighters already in existence. I pause here for 
a reply from him. But no reply is forthcoming. (Laughter.) 

An Honourable Member : The pause was not sufficient ! 

Mr. Bhuput Sing : As T said before, if this House agrees to this 
Bill being passed into law in its present form, it will be creating a very 
dangerous precedent and who knows that such a procedure would not be 
adopted in future for checking the birth of any new industry in the 
country. I may state here, in the very words of the Finance Member, thal 
it is a matter of ])ractically universal experience that an excise duty is 
never levied, by any independent country, on any of its industries, except 
on very rare occasions for raising revenue in very difficult timCvS, x)rovided 
always that such a duty does not kill the industry. 

Now, T come to the opinions received, and I am glad to note that most 
of the opinions support my view that the proposal of an excise duty is 
altogether unnecessary as there is no concern in India at the present 
moment producing mechanical lighters. I may inform the House that 
if we analyse the opinions we find the following results. In Paper 
No. .1 there are altogether 51 different opinions received, of which 12 are 
from non-official bodies. Out of these 121, two are from non-commercial 
bodies and ten are from commercial bodies and Chambers of Commerce 
in different parts of India. Of the two non-commercial bodies one is 
strongly opposed and the other one, of which my friend, Sir Henry Qidney 
is the representative, has given their support to the excise duty. Of the 
ten commercial bodies, six are strongly opposed to the excise duty and two 
are neutral and the re^fiaining two support the principle of an excise duty. 
Out of the 39 officials, 'who should have dittoed their master’s view, there 
arc as Jiiany as 12 Government officials, including some Directors of 
Industries, who have condemned the principle of excise duty on an industry 
not yet born. With your permission. Sir, I shall read a few of them. 
The Commissioner, Assam Valley Division, says : 

** My ecrsonal opinion is that tho danger of a flood of mcebanical ligiders has 
been grof.tly exaggerated, and that there is no necessity for such a Bill. 1 regard 
the rati* of duty proposed as exorbitant.’’ 

Mr. A. H. Ohuznavi (Dacca cum Mymensingh : Muhammadan 
Rural) : The rate of duty has been reduced. 
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Sir. Bhuput Sing : Exorbitant does not mean that the reduction of 
eight annas from Rupees two is sufficient. Then the Deputy Commissioner, 
Bhandarai, says : 

** Further it would be a tyrannous interference with trade to prohibit the 

manufacture or import of mechanical lighters in the manner and for the purpose 
contoniplated in the Bill. I consider the Bill should be abandoned.” 

Then I read the opinion of the Director of Industries, Punjab. He 
gives the opinion of the President, Simla Trades’ Association, and of the 
Honorary Secretary, Indian Chamber of Commerce, Jjahore. Both are 
against the Bill. The President of the Simla Trades’ Association says 
this : 

'l'’hc Bill is uncalled for in that the imliistry has not yet developed in 

India and a verdict of the kind proposed should not be passed.” 

The Honorary Secretary, Indian Chamber of Commerce, Lahore, says 
this : ... 

** Tt is added that mechanical lighters making industry is not yet in existence 
in India, and the imposition of high duty in anticipation of its estabUshment is most 
objectionable. No ease has been made out for killing the industry before it is 
started.” 

Then he gives his own opinion. This is what he says : 

“ In my opinion, the proposed measure would not affect an existing established 
industry, but it is bound to prejudice the starting of a new one for the inaiuifactiire 
of mechanical lighters.” 

Sir, out of the remaining 27 officials, as many as 18 are neutral and 
have no remarks to offer. In Paper No. II there are two opinions, and 
both arc strongly opposed to the Bill. 

Tn Paper No. ITT, there are 46 opinions out of whicli four are from 
commercial bodies and the rest from officials. Of the four received from 
commercial bodies, one is from the Indian Merchant Chamber, Bombay, 
whicli is also strongly opposed, and with your permission, Sir, I shall read 
a few sentences from it. Tliis is what they say : 

“ They feci thiit there is no justification for the imposition jiinl eollectidii of nii 
excise duty on Mechanical Lighters. Even on Government’s own ;utmissioii. there is 
not as yet in the country any established industry for the mnnnfnctnre of these 
lighters. There is therefore no justification for presuming that Government revenue 
will be affected by the establishment of such an industry and for foreslalling the 
same by the imposition of any excise duty. My Committee are also opposed to excise 
duty on principle, as they consider it detrimental to industries. The ])roposed 
legislation, if accepted, will prevent the initiation and development of this industry. 
My coininitt(’(' are, therefore, strongly ox)posed to the proposal for the excise duty.” 

Then it goes on to say this : 

“ M\ Committee are, therefore, of opinion that Government should confine 
themselves, for the present, to the proposal for an import duty a?ul aliaiidoii the 
proposal for an excise duty.” 

One is neutral and one has given a conditional support. The on^v one 
amongst the commercial bodies which has given unconditional suiiport to 
the Bill is the Chamber of Commerce, Bombay, consisting entirely of 
European members. 

Sir, it appears to me all the more strange that out of the 42 opinions 
received from officials who are all Government officers not less than 15 
have given their o])inion against the views of their own masters, the 
Government of India, to whom they have to look up for their future 
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prosperity. Sir, they went against the Bill, as conscientiously they believed 
that the proposed excise duty on a future industi^y, which may 
come into being in India, is altogether absurd and untenable. If one 
goes through the opinions carefully, he will find that in most of the cases 
where even a favourable opinion has been expressed, it has been so 
expressed that a duty proposed in the Bill is necessary for checking the 
development of the use of mechanical lighters. ^ In most cases they have 
not understood the actual principle of the Bill as in almost all such 
cases they have overlooked the fact that the development of the use of 
mechanical ligliters in India, at the present moment, may be checked by 
the levy of an excise duty on an article which is not at all manufactured 
in tliis country. Now, the next argument by (xovernment that has been 
adduced is tliat the industry for the manufacture of mechanical lighters 
may immediately be developed in the country. Sir, to think that India, 
wliich could not develop the industries for the manufacture of lier neces- 
saries even after 250 years of British rule, would develop an industry 
for these lighters wliicli are nothing but luxuries immediately, can only 
be l>elicved by men of no common sense. The development of such an 
industry requires the importation of necessary machinery, and the neces- 
sary production of raw materials. It will further require skilled labour 
and trained technical experts. Is it so easy to get together all tliese 
things in the twinkling of an eye ? Is it an Alibaba’s Open Sesame ” ? 

Lastly, Sir, before I conclude, I would request the Government to 
wait and see at least the establishment of one such concern in this line 
of industry in India, and if and when such an industry is established, 
Government will be in a better position to fix the excise duty on the basis 
of the data that would be available about the cost of production of such 
a lighter. I am asking the Government only not to put the cart before the 
horse. I do not even for a moment disagree with Government that an 
excise duty would not be required if and when such industries are estab- 
lished, hut, at the same time, what 1 protest against is the Gov^erument^s 
policy in not allowing India to develop such an industry. 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai (Sind : Non-Muhammadan Rural) : Sir, I 
believe the principle of the Bill is to impose and collect an excise duty 
on mechanical lighters, and when this Bill was committed to the Select 
Committee, I believe that principle was accepted, and, therefore, I think 
it will be quite irrelevant now to quote opinions from several bodies to 
the effect that an excise duty should not be imposed. 

Now, Sir, coming to the Bill itself, I do realise, — and I am very strong 
p on that point, — that the industries of India should be 

protected, and that their development should not be 
hampered in the least degree. With that end in view, I did my utino,st in 
the Select Committee to see that this industry, which is not yet in existence 
now, but which may be likely to come into existence soon, — I wish it came 
into existence very soon, — should not be affected in a manner that its 
growth and development may be impeded. Sir, I lent my support in the 
Select Committee to the conclusion which the Committee came to in the 
matter. When this Bill was sent to the Select Committee, I submit, certain 
objections v/ere raised, and I was very keen to see that those objections 
were fully met. On that point the first question raised in the House was 
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with rejcard to the definition of mechanical ligrhters. It ivas urged in the 
House that the definition was too wide, that it might include such articles 
which should not properly come under the definition of mechanical 
lighters. It was apprehended that coils producing spark, w’hich children 
generally use for play, might come under this definition. It w^as also 
feared, — and the Honourable Mr. Jadhav referred to it, — ^that even stones, 
which give fire when they are brought in contact with another article, 
might come under this Bill. Then our attention was also called to a kind 
of rope, which is generally hung in Calcutta and other places outside 
shops which sell cigarettes, and which generally ignite, so that any passer 
by might light his cigarette in front of these shops. All these points were 
placed before the Select Committee, and they came to the conclusion that 
it was not proposed to include all these things in the definitions. With 
that view the Select Committee amended the definition, and this is what 
they say : 

“ We are salisficd that the terms of the definition as now amended exclude the 
separate stone and steel employed by aboriginal tribes for the purpose of producing 
ignition, and exclude also such contrivances as tlie ropes of cocoanul or otlier fibre 
which when themselves ignited are employed in some parts of India for conveying 
a means of ignition from one place to another or for maintaining a teinporarv source 
of ignition.'^ 

I know, that the question of principle was very vehemently and hotly 
discussed ill the House but so far as objections were concerned, tlicy were 
not lost sight of in the Select Committee. 

Then, Sir, the second question raised by my friend, Mr. Raju, is that 
the duty should not be fixed now, that Government should have waited till 
this industry came into operation and. that M'heii this industry de\dopcd» 
only then it should be imposed. That means in other words it should be 
a permissible measure. The idea was to see that the revenue from the 
match industry was not in any nay affected, and the Government appre- 
hended that there might be a great flow of a small number of concerns 
manufacturing these mechanical lighters and it would be wrong on their 
part if no forewarning was given. We were also anxious to see that the 
duty should not be such that it should affect the development of the 
mechanical lighter industry. What happens in these small industries is 
this, that when a man begins an industry, other people like sheep follow 
him and start a number of similar concerns, with the result that the whole 
iiidnsiry is destroyed. Therefore, this is a caution against such a con- 
tingency, and, from that point of view% 1 agree to the imposition of the 
excise duty. But there was great contest with regard to the amount of the 
duty. Some Members were of opinion that it should be less than the 
match excise duty, because the match industry is already established 
whereas this is a new industry which has yet to come to this country. With 
that idea we tried to reduce it to one rupee. There was a division, and 
there were seven Members on one side and six on the other, and it was lost 
by a majority of one vote. Though we lost it, I am glad to say that the 
Honourable the Finance Member then came forward, and there was a 
ihutual understanding to make it Bs. 1-8-0 and it was unanimously agreed 
to. If this duty is considered oppressive or affects the industry adversely, 
then I submit it will be left to the House to reduce it or to bring it to the 
notice of the Oovemiuent, and, 1 am sure, the Honourable the Finance 
ilember, if he is there, will certainly consider it, because he knows that we 
fcW absolutely against putting a heavy excise duty on the industry. 
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Therefore, I submit that this Bill, as it has emerged from the Select Com- 
mittee, is such that it should be accepted. Coming to the question — I find 
my Honourable friend, Diwan Bahadur Ramaswami Mudaliar, laughing 
at so]iietliing. I do not know if he laughs at this. 

Diwan Bahadur A. Ramaswami Mudaliar (Madras City : Non- 
Muhaminadan Urban) : I was not listening to the IJ»)uourahIe Member 
at all T am afraid. 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai : I never thought that Honourable Members 
do not listen. I alw^ays think that Honourable Members listen to what an 
Honourable Member says in this House, Avhether the ideas expressed by 
him do or do not meet with their views ; listening is very necessary in the 
House. 

Then, there was another question, very small though, about the penalty 
in case the duty is not paid. Four times the duty was provided in the 
original Bill and it was reduced with the consent of the Honourable the 
Finance Member to three times. 1 find the Bill as it has emerged from the 
Select Committee is not objectionable. The principle having been accei)tcd^ 
we had to see whether the duty should be one rupee or Rs. 1-8-0 or even 
less and that is an open question. 1 support the motion that the Bill be 
taken into consideration. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad (United Provinces Southern Divisions : 
Muhammadan Rural) : During ray last five years experience of the 
Assembly, 1 have been noticing that the Government of India have been 
suffering from periodical fits. When I first arrived in this House, 1 
found that they were suffering from the fit of Imperial Preference, and 
the result was that some of the most distinguished Members had to 
resign their seats on the Assembly as they could not stand the fit. When 
the scene changed and the new Assembly was formed, a new fit arose, 
and that wms the fit of retrenchment and we have had a good deal of 
experience of this new fit. We discussed several cases this morning, 
and probably we wull discuss many more later on. This fit continued 
for over two years, and I am not sure whether the Government of India 
have quite overcome this fit of retrenchment ; at least in certain depart- 
ments it is still continuing. 

An Honourable Member : There has been a relapse. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad : Now, this year, the Government began to 
suffer from a new^ fit, and it is the fit of excise duty. We first noticed 
that when an excise duty wms proposed to be levied on sugar, 
it 'svas pleaded that the duty was levied merely to correct a mistake that 
was committed in 1931 in increasing the duties by 25 per cent, through- 
out. Tt was said that the mistake committed then should be rectified 
by putting an excise duty on sugar. We noticed " the fit again on the 
occasion of the match excise duty. Then there is an excise duty on steel 
ingots which are really the prime product of the whole steel industry. 
This is due to the fact that they want a certain amount of revenue and 
they said, let us put a duty all round, let us put some excise duty and 
let us put some revenue duty so that the two things may balance each 
other So far, the action of the Government was to a certain extent 
reasonable, but when in the fit they lose their conscience, then their 
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actions, as Dr, Dalai would say, cannot be justified. They can levy a 
duty on articles which exist, but now they go a step further in their fit 
and levy a duty on articles which do not exist, on hypothetical articles. 
The Government argues in their hysteria that some factories may possibly 
be t\stal)lished in India, in this century or in the next, and it is useful 
to keep an Act ready for future exigency. I have said before that in 
tnis tit the Government have lost their senses and they are now going 
to levy a duty on an imaginary article which may or may not come into 
existence at all. When we ask questions, the Members on the Treasury 
Ihuiches often rebut in their replies, this is a hypothetical question 
and we are not bound to answer We have been accustomed to hear 
this reply. Now, here we are going to levy a duty on a hypothetical 
article, which does not exist in this country, and we on this side of the 
liouse reply the Government in their own coin, and say that we are not 
bound to consider a question of levying duty on a hypothetical commodity, 
which does not exist in this country. The other day I was reading a 
pamphlet discussing whether the meat of Buraq, which is an animal, 
that will wait on our graves on the day of resurrection to take us to 
paradise, is lawful or unlawful to eat. 

Mr. B. B. Puri (West Punjab : Non-Muhammadan) : Take you or 
rake us also ? 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad ; We will not discuss that point. The present 
company is excepted. The whole discussion in this pamphlet related to 
rhe question — huraq ka gost haial hai ya haram. The whole question was 
whether it is lawful or unlawful for a pious Muslim to eat the meat of huraq 
and there were all kinds of arguments. The discussion on this Bill is 
practically of the same type — whether it is lawful to levy a duty on this 
industry which does not exist. The discussion here is practically 
equivalent to the discussion in this particular pamphlet. I, therefore, 
see no justification to introduce this particular excise duty here. It is 
arjrued that it did not matter very much if the duty is levied. No harm 
will be done to any person. But, Sir, the principle underlying this Bill 
IS very harmful, and in this connection I will just relate a story. The 

fowl of a person died in his house, and he began to cry and weep. Then 

I be jjeighfj(Hii\H cniiic ajid disked him what happened. The man said 
that his fowl died. Then the neighbours said, wdiy are you crying. It 
costs only eight annas and we will give you a rupee. He said, the 
death of the fowl did not matter, but Avhat matters is that the angel 
Izrael, the angel of death has seen the house ; today it is fowl tomorrow 
it may be any irunate of the house. Today they are taxing this 

commodity. Tomorrow it may be some other industry. We are 

not so much afraid of this particular industry. My friend, the Finance 
Member, and his staunch supporter, the Commerce Member, have both 
taken upon themselves to levy all sorts of taxes upon the consumers of 
this country. We do not know on what industry the tax will be levied 
tomorrow. If an ind\istry was in a flourishing condition, I could have 
unde3*stood, but by no stretch of imagination can you levy a duty on an 
article which has not come into existence. It is really the surest ^vay 
of killing an industry before it is born. Tf this principle is adopted, 
then I am afraid the industries of this country will enormously suffer. 

Bhai Parma Nand fAmbala Division : Non-Muhammadan) : You 
were in favour of the excise duty on sugar. It was an infant industry f 
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Dr. WanHHiTi Ahmad : Certainly— and there were good reasons for 
it Tlii)sf* people who opposed it did so for entirely personal reasons. 
Mv luisiortune is that I am neither influenced, by propaganda nor 
bj- selfish arguments. We did give sugar the same protection which 
tlie Tariff Board recommended. What we did was to rectify the mis- 
take which the Begislature made in 1931. Here you are levying a duty 
on an article which does not exist, an article which may or may not come 
into existence in llie future. That is the important point, and here I 
say tliat the angel of death has seen the house and we do not know what 
may happen. 

Major Nawab Ahmad Nawaz Khan (Nominated Non-Ofl[icial) ; 
Thi.s is not llic first visit. You are accustomed to such visits for many 
JojiL^ years. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad : That may be my friend's experience but it is 
not my experience. 

Mr. B. V. Jadhav (Bombay Central Division : Non-Muhammadan 
Rui-al) : I rise to support the motion of my friend, the Honourable the 
Finance Member. In the first place, I should say that the title of this 
Bili is improper. It is to provide for the imposition and collection of an 
excise fluty on mechanical lighters. The Honourable the Finance Mem- 
ber witli the assistance of this House may impose an excise duty on 
iiK'cliaiiical lighters, but I am quite sure that, his ingenuity and the 
ingenuity of all the officers under him will not bring in a pie into the 
coffers cd‘ Government from the realisation of this excise duty. There- 
fore. the title of this Bill is not a proper one. 

Of course, he will make some money by the operation of the last 
clause, clause 16, by which he levies a higher import duty on mechanical 
lighters coming from outside. But that ought to have been put in the 
title, instead of this imaginary levy or collection from excise. T may 
assure him that no officer is required to collect any excise duty now, nor 
in future, because I do not think that any manufacturer will be foolish 
enough to invest his capital in the manufacture of mechanical lighters. 
The more honest thing would have been to prohibit the manufacture of 
niechaiiical lighters altogether. In clause 6, powers have been taken for 
pr(» venting the import of mechanical lighters from Indian States. 
A similar section would have done as well, that no mechanical lighter 
should be manufactured within British India and that would have saved 
the trouble of drafting all these elaborate clauses for the levy of excise 
duty and collecting it. 

It is the primary object of the Government to protect the income 
or revenue from matches, and I think that is a legitimate object and for 
that purpoRc it was necessary to check the excessive use of mechanical 
lighters. Latterly, the import of the latter has increased no doubt and, 
therefore, an import duty on mechanical lighters is a step in the right 
direction. But in order to balance it, an excise duty on mechanical 
lighters is levied, and this is simply, I think, in order to provide some 
weight in the other scale of the balance. On a previous occasion, I 
pointed out that no revenue would be collected from this source and 
therefore I raise a voice of protest on this occasion too that this 
clause ought to be deme away with, and there should be put on a pro- 
hibition oil the manufacture of mechanical lighters. 1 am hot- much 
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interested in the amount of the duty — whether it is Rs. 1-8-0 or Rs. 2 — 
because the purpose is the same, viz., to discourage the starting nf 
factories for mechanical lighters. And, Sir, the manufacture of mecha- 
nical lighters is a very minor industry, and we need not mourn the Irss 
of it. There are other industries which one can take to with greater 
advantage to the country, but, then, as my Honourable friend, Dr. Ziaiid- 
diii Ahmad, has said, the angel of death has seen the house and we are 
all afraid, Sir, that the Finance Member may come forward to propose 
excise on any industry which is started or is likely to be started, and 
in that way cripple the industrial advancement of this country. 1 hope. 
Sir, that an assurance will be given by the Honourable the Finance 
Member that there are no reasonable grounds for this apprehension. 

The Honourable Sir James Grigg : Sir, I am a little shocked at tlie 
spectacle of Dr. Ziauddin shedding gallons of crocodile tears over our 
proposal to put a tax upon an imaginary article. Sir, what has he been 
doing all his life but ])ursuing the square root of minus one — I think 
that is an imaginary quantity ! (Laughter) — into more and more rare- 
fied regions where ordinary mortals cannot follow him f 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad : My friend probably knows — he is a bett(?r 
mathematician than myself — that this imaginary number is of greater 
imi)ortanco than a real number. Real numbers represent points on a 
line, while complex numbers represent points on a plane. 

The Honourable Sir James Grigg : My Honourable friend cannot 
get away with it like that. It is quite definitely an imaginary quantity. 
Incidentally, on his point of what on earth are you doing, putting an 
excise duty on an imaginary article ? ” I should rather like to know 
whether he is prepared to go to the w'heat growers of the Punjab and 
hear what they will say to him if he proposes to remove the duty on the. 
imaginary imports of wheat ! I rather fancy his tears would be rather 
more real than they are on this occasion. Sir, I am not sure whether 
it would be proper of me to follow my Honourable friend, IVIr. Sitaraina- 
raju, in the somewhat indelicate illustration that he gave in connection 
with this proposal. Ho expressed himself, 1 think, as strongly opposed 
to birth control ; but, as far as I can see, throughout the whole of his 
argument he w^as quite prepared for a subsequent illegal operation or at 
any rate for an infanticide. I*ut, Sir, I do not want to pursue that 
particular metaphor, I will change it. My objection to the arguments 
brought forward against this Bill is that Honourable Members oppo.'^itc 
are only prepared to lock the stable door after the horse has been stolen. 
Mr. Bhuput Sing said : ‘‘ Could I ever give examples of countries where 
a precautionary duty had been imposed ? Certainly, Sir, — the United 
Kingdom ; but in any case even if there were no examples, there are two 
very good examples of locking the stable door after the horse is stolen. 
Burma is one ; I do not want to elaborate that ; T referred to that at 
length on the motion to refer the Bill to a Select Committee. But since 
then I have been furnished with information as to what happened in the 
case of Java where the neglect or the delay in imposing an excise duty 
has absolutely ruined the revenue from the excise duty on matches. To 
prevent that, Sir, is our whole purpose. I quite agree that we ought not 
in ordinary circumstances to kill, at whatever stage of its life we do it, 
an industry which might be developed in this country. But the House 
has gone too far already over that. The Indian match industry, which is 
JL270LAP P 
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a very large industry, has been established by a scheme of protection 
^vliich" has cost the consumer in this country crores of rupees and which 
yields 1o the Government of India a very considerable revenue. Is it 
not really rath(?r absurd to expose an industry of such magnitude to the 
< haiices of extinction in the desire to develop what can never be anything 
i 7 inr(‘ than a very puny infant ? Even if an industry for the manufacture 
of I icclianiciil lighters could be established in this country, it would be of 
incoiKioivahly small importance in comparison with the existing match 
industry. And now if I may just end by going back to some of the lethal 
nic1.‘i])]i*ors that have been used, the proposal of those who object to this 
rdll is lliat you should allow a rather sickly infant to grow up and that 
you sljf)ul(l encourage jieojile to spend money on fostering it. But once 
it gets into a position where it can be impertinent or even a nuisance 
to i!s grown-ups, you can bring down a bludgeon on its head and kill 
it sion(' dead. But, Sir, the unfortunate features of that arc two. First 
of all, it is extremely wasteful to spend money in bringing up a child 
tl.at you are going to kill anyhow, and apart from that and much more 
than that, if this wicked child in the meantime is going to kill a healthy 
adult, tlie extravagance and folly of nurturing it are all the greater. That 
is all I have to say. Sir. 1 hope the House will now accept the motion 
to take the Bill into consideration. 


Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty) : The 
question is : 

** That Iho Bill to pro^^do for the imposition and collection of an excise duty 
on mechanical lighters, as reported by the Select Committee, be taken into considera- 
tion.^’ 

The motion was adopted. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty) : The 
Chair intends taking clause 3 first. The question is : 

That clause 3 stand part of the Bill.” 

3’he amendment of Mr. Bhuput Sing is not in order. That cuts at the 
root of a principle to which this House lias already subscribed. It is 
])erfectly open to the House to reject the clause, but the Honourable 
Member cannot move his amendment. 


Mr. Bhuput Sing ; Sir, if the Preamble were amended, as suggested 
in my amendment, then that would be in order ? 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty) : As a 
matter of fact, the Honourable IMember's amendment to the Preamble 
Ls a eonseaiiential amendment. If clause 3 is omitted, then that amend- 
ment will follow as a consequential amendment. 

The question is : 

** That clause 3 stand part of the Bill.” 

Mr. Bhuput Sing : Sir, I beg to move : 

“ That in clause 3 of the Bill, the words ‘ and eight ann.. > be ondtted.” 


My purpose m moving this amendment is that the duty as pronosed 
in the Bill is exorbitant. The price of the lighters generally variw from 
annas four to Rs. 2 or even more, so the duty-of Rs. 1-8-0 on a small 
lighter co.stmg annas four seems to be very exorbitant. The Government 
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rsaid that these lighters will be extensively used by the masses, but these 
lighters require petrol which is not stocked by common people, and also 
th^y require frequent change of flints which also costs something. There- 
fore, the Government position, that the people will go using these lighters, 
is rather over-estimated, and I think that a duty of one rupee will be 
sufficient to protect the match industry and also the loss of revenue from 
the match excise duty. Therefore, 1 move the duty be reduced to one 
rupee. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty) ; Amend- 
ment moved : 

** TIint in clause 3 of the Bill, the words ‘ and eight annas ^ be omitted.*’ 

The Honourable Sir James Grigg : Sir, I have dealt wdth this 
question in anticipation, and I have very little more to say. The Govern- 
ment are a little unoas.v that they may have overshot the mark in reducing 
the duty from Es. 2 to Rs. 1-8-0, and certainly they would not feel safe 
if the duty were reduced any further. If, at a later stage, it does become 
clear that the duty is fixed too high, the Government can reconsider the 
matter. But the fact remains that a duty of Rs. 1-8-0 is the equivalent 
of three-(iuarters of a gross of boxes of matches of the ordinary size and 
that, I tliink, will not be an excessive measure oP tlie efficacy of a mech- 
anical lighter in relation to matches. Now, if you fix the duty so low that 
it is still very much (dieaper to use a mechanical lighter than to buy 
matches, the whole purpose of the Bill will be defeated. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad : Sir, I do not know in what way these cal- 
culations were made. 

The Honourable Sir James Origg : Mathematically. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad : I am told that this duty should be the same 
as the duty on the three-quarters of the gross of matches because the age 
of this mechanical lighter will be approximately the same and it will serve 
the same purpose as the three-quarders of a gross of matches. But there 
are certain factors which my friend entirely forgot in bis mathematical 
calcidations. and those are that the meclianical lighter may be lost. These 
mechanical lighters are just like the fountain pens which really never see 
the end of tlicir life. They are lost much earlier than the time at which 
they M’ould cease to function. So. he entirely forgot that by the time 
another man will use only one dozen match boxes, this mechanical lighter 
would have disappeared altogether. Another point about these mechanical 
lighters is that they go wrong, and when they do go wrong due to some 
misuse, they cannot function at all. These are really two important 
points which were not taken into consideration at the time the calculations 
were made. Then, Sir, this is not the only ground on which E stand. I 
stand on an entirely different ground. It is an accepted principle of the 
Government that the excise duty is always lower than the impoit duty 
on the same article. As an example, I will mention ken)sem\ On 
kerosene, the excise duty is less than the excise duty on the imported 
kerosene. If my friend stands on the ground that the excise duty and 
the import duty may be the same, then it is his duty to present a Bill 
tomorrow to equalise the excise and impoiit duty on kerosene; And if 
he does that, we can get a crore of rupees to the public chest. Agdii^ Hir, 
we liave seen in the case of the Steel Protection Bill that whatever the 

dul5’' niay be, we always .say IJ and 1| of the excise duty plus 

I270IiAD rS 
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Mr. A. J. Raisman (Government of India : Nominated Official) r 
May I point out that the customs duty will be considerably higher than the 
excise duty ? It will be higher by no less than 50 per cent, of the value 
of the imported article. 

Dr. Ziauddii) Ahmad : But in the ease of the duty mentioned in the 
Steel Bill wo have seen everywhere that the import duty will be or If 
of tin: excise duty plus something which my friend, Mr. Raisman, has 
reminded me about. I (jonsider it to be an established principle that the 
excise duty is slightly less than the import duty on that article, so that 
our manufacturers may have some advantage as compared to the manu- 
facturers of the foreign countries. Therefore, this proposal of my friend 
is very reasonable, namely, whatever duty you may impose as a kind of 
import duty for matches, the excise duty should be slightly less than this 
import duty. With these words. 1 beg to support the amendment moved 
by my friend, ]\lr. Bliuput Bing. 

Mr. B. V. Jadhav : Sir, I am afraid my friend. Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad, 
is under .some misapprehension. The exci.se duly is an imaginary duty and 
th{? import duty is a real one. Therefore, the excise duty is not equal 
to the import duty. An imaginary quantity cannot be equal to a real 
quantity. At the sfirne time, the Honourable Member, Mr. Raisman, lias 
pointed out that the import duty is to be added to 50 })er cent, ad valorem 
duty. The Honourable the Finance Member has held out a promise that 
tvhon Government realise that the excise duty is too high, they will eoaie 
before this House and ask for its reduction. I am at a loss to know liow 
Government are to come to that decision. Ls it by the loss of all import 
duty or by the absence of any revenue from excise ? As a matter of fact, 
as 1 have pointed out just now, there will be no revenue from excise and 
seme little revenue is expected from the import duty. Bo, when the 
imports have stopped altogether, will he come forward and ask for the 
rednciioji of the excise as well as the customs duty ? That is a question 
which is troubliiig me more. 

The Honourable Sir James Origg : My answer is, no. The circum- 
stances, w'bich Afoul d induce the Government of India to come before the 
Assembly to make revised proposals on this, are entirely based on the 
relation of the excise duty on mechanical lighters to the excise duty on 
matches. If the excise duty on matches Avere reduced, then it Avill be 
quite pro])er to reduce in ])roper relation the excise duty on mechanical 
lighters. The essential function of this excise duty is‘ to protect the 
match revenue and the duty on matches will be the criterion. 

Mr. President (Tin? Honourable Sir Shanmiikham Chetty) : The 
question is : 

That in olaust' 3 of the Bill, the words * and eiglit annas ’ bo omitted.’* 

The motion A\as negatiA’cd. 

Ifc. President (The Honourable 8ii Sbanmukham Chettv) ; The 
question is : '' ' 

That clause 3 stand part of the Bill.” 

The motion aaos adopted. 

' t-lanso 3 Avas added to the Bill. 

, Clauses 4 to 16, both inclusive, were added to the BilL T 
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Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukliam Chetty) ; 'fbc* 
question is : 

That clause 2 stand part of tlie Bill.’' 

The (Jhair thinks that the amendments of Mr. Bhuput Sing have 
now become unnecessary. 

The motion was adopted. , 

Clause 2 was added to the Bill. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad : Sir, I beg to move : 

That after clause 1 of the Bill, the following new clause be inserted, and the 
subsequent clauses be re-numbered accordingly : 

^ 2. j?ection 16 of this Act shall conjo into force at once and the remaining 
shall come into force from such date as the Governor GenciMl in Council 
may determine ” 

Sir, I hope the Honourable the Finance Member would see no objec- 
tion to this particular amendment. The powers are there, but unfor- 
tunately the factories arc not there, and my motion is that as soon as the 
factories conic into existence, apply the law at once and do not follow the 
example of the Buraq which I have just stated. Wo say that if at any 
time this thing is available, then this rule should particularly apply. He 
has really done a great injustice in putting a duty on an iniaginarj'- article. 
He has asked us to pass a hypothetical Bill, to meet a hypothetical case 
in order to stop a hypothetical industry. 

The Honourable Sir James Grig^ : You are moving a hypothetical 
amendment. 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh (Muzaffarpur eiim Champaran : Non- 
Muhamniadan) : You will get a hyi)othejt.ieal revenue as well. 
(Laughter.) 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad : My object is to make this hypothetical pro- 
position a reality, a reality Mhieh can only come if we accept this amend- 
ment that to whatever really exists, we should apply tlie section imme- 
diately. Whatever may come in future, then this section should be 
applied on some later date. This is really my object in moving this 
motion and that is to take the Honourable the Finance Member out of 
this difficulty. 1 do not want to repeat all the arguments that I said 
on a former occasion, but 1 do implore the Honourable the Finance 
Member to consider seriously the question of keeping tliese clauses in 
abeyance ajid apply them, if and when the opportunity arises. I am sure 
that so long this })articular Bill is there the opportunity would never 
arise and the Governor General will be relieved of considering and framing 
an order. Sir, I beg to move my motion. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty) : Araeiid- 
ment moved : 

Tliat .after clause 1 of the Bill, the following new clause be inserted, and the 
flubsequeiit clauses be re-numbered accordingly : 

‘ 2. Section 16 of this Act shall come into force at once and the remaining 
shall come into force from such date as the Governor General in Council 
may determine ” 

The Honourable Sir James Qrigg;. 1 aiu,afr;a.id that Homer has 
nodded again. If he would look at seetiqn 16, hfi,TOU, see, that section 
16 has no reality, except in. relation .t9,ithefimpQaji.tion, qf, an excise^4ul|^.,' 
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Sir, if he proposes that section 16 of this Act shall come into force at once 
and the remaining on some subsequent date, then section 16 cannot 
possibly come into force cither, so that in effect either Homer has nodded 
completely or he has a deep laid scheme, an alternative form of raising 
again Mr* Kaju's point, which is that this Bill should be permissive, and 
so not come into force until after the damage has been done which it 
seeks to remedy. 1 have already argued that and I do not think it is 
either necessary or desirable that 1 should do so again. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Cliotty) ; The 
question is : 

That after elausc 1 of the Bill, the following new chuiso be inserted and the 
subsequent (laiises bo re-iuinibered accordingly : 

‘ 2. l^cctioii 16 of this Act shall come into force at once and the remaining 
shall come into force from such date a« the Governor General in Council 
may determine 

The motion was negatived. . , 

Clause 1 was added to the Bill. 

The Title and the Preamble wore added to the Bill. 

The Honourable Sir James Grigg : Sir, I beg to move : 

That the Bill, as reported by the Select Committee, be passed/' 

I think every conceivable point that can possibly arise on tJiis Bill 
has been discussed already. T have no new ])oiiits to make. I merely 
thank the House for the very patient way in which they have dealt with 
this niatt(*r, and 1 Iiope it will not be necessary for me to strain any more 
the patience of the House. 8ir, I mov(». 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Clietty) ; Motion 
moved ; 

That the Bill, as reported by the Select Committee, bo passed." 

Mr. B. Das (Orissa Division : Non-Muhammadan) : Sir (Applause), 

I do not know whom I shall congratulate, whether it is the Swedisii match 
combine or the Japanese match combine that finance the Indian match 
factories in India, or the simple Simon-like faith of the Government of 
India, that they have found a remedy to what was advocated by the 
representatives of the Swedish match combine in the Select Committee 
on the Matches (Excise Duty) Bill. Sir, whenever this Government see 
a chance to collect some more revenue, they do it, but they forget their 
obligations to the tax-payer, to the people. They forget the obligations 
that are laid upon them by the report of the Indian Fiscal Commission 
or by the very Tariff Board that made enquiries about the protection to 
the match industry. Sir, sixty per cent, of the money that has been 
invested in India on match industry is foreign. It has been the com- 
plaint of this House that the Swedish combine should be controlled by 

Government of India. It is true that there are one or two Indian 
Directors on the Swedish match combine. 


stage, Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham 
Chetty) \acated the Chair which was then occupied bv Mr Denutv 
Pr(^aidcnt (Mr. Abdul Matin Chaiidhury).] 
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But they are never called upon to attend meetings. The Indians do 
not hold shares in the Swedish companies, nor are Indian boys allowed 
proper training in the Swedish firms. Yet, when the Government of India 
in tlieir benevolence or simplicity, I do not know what it was, or even the 
Select Committee — when they permitted the representatives of the Swedish 
match combine to give evidence, they suggested to the Government of 
India this new tariflE on mechanical lighters and Government and the 
Select Committee in their simple faith swallowed the suggestions of tlie 
Swedish gentlemen who gave evidence before the Select Committee on the 
Matches (Excise Duty) Bill. 

Mr. A. H. Ohuznavi : There were others also. 


Mr. B. Das : I am coming to the Japanese shortly. 

Mr. A. H. Ohuznavi : No, not Japanese. They were all Indians. 

Mr. B. Das : But financed by Japan. 

Mr. A. K. Ohuznavi : No, they are not financed by Japan. 

Mr. B. Das : T shall be glad if my TIoiiourable friend, for whom 
I have great respect and great friendship, will clear the suspicion that is 
in the minds of many of us that the Calcutta match firms and also certain 
firms on the West coast of Bombay are not financed by Japanese syndicates 
and they are not controlled by the Japanese people. Sir, at that time the 
House exjiressed the opinion that Government should exercise control 
over these foreign combines as was recommended by the Tariff Jhitird, and 
the then President or Member of the Tariff Board, Sir Padamji Ginwala, 
wrote his minute of dissent on the match ])rotection and he himsfdf is now 
the Financial Adviser of this Swedish match syndicate itself. Sir, 
Kriigar is dead ; Krugar swindled the European financial circhvs to the 
extent of two hundred millions sterling. I do not know whether 
England lost any money on it, but the spirit of Krugar, Krugarism is 
still prevailing in India, and it is this spirit which has so much (Michaiited 
the Government of India that the Government of India dare not ask 
these Swedish firms in India to come under tlie control of the Govern- 
ment of India in the line of the recommendation of the Indian Fiscal 
Commission, or in the line of the recommendations of the Tai*iT Board. 


Now, Sir, I am glad to hear from my Honourable friend, Mr. 
Ghuznavi that certain Indian gentlemen owning match factories repre- 
sented that these mechanical lighters should be taxed. But T should like 
to know from my Honourable friend what is the amount of Indian capital 
that is invested in the Indian match industry. My own view is that 
Tndiaii.s have financed only the small matc^ factories. But, Sir, if the 
Swedish people are exploiting, because they are the cousins of the Gov- 
ernment of India or of the British people and they have got protection 
by tlie back door, so also the Japanese from the East have invaded and 
they are inve.sting money. They are investing money and faking ad- 
vantage of the protection that was given to the match industry. My 
Ilonoiiri^ble friend, the Finance Member, is very anxious to safeguard 
the receipts of the Government of India. One of the complaints, that 
w^as made against these foreign match manufacturers, was tha+ they 
should not import foreign logs and foreign timber from Sweden or Japan, 
but that is still going on, and Government have as yet taken no steps tor 
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Member trotting out before this House the plea that the Indian match 
industries have been protected by this t It is true that Indian labour is 
employed in these industries, but if and when any industry receives pro- 
tection there are certain rules which the Honourable Member for Industries 
and Labour has laid down and sees to it that they are observed. One is 
that the raw materials should be Indian. All the chemicals come from 
outside. It is a shame that when the Government of India spend so much 
money on Indian forests and when timber is available in India to produce 
matches, these Swedish combines still import timber. And yet in simple 
Simon-like faith this Government bows down to the representatives of the 
Swedish match factories and perpetuates a piece of legislation by which 
the Government of India will be laughed at by the people of the world. 

these reasons, Sir, I oppose the Bill. 

Mr. Bhuput Sing : Sir, I do not want to go into details at this stage 
when the Bill is going to be passed into law. But I want to ask the Finance 
Member one (luestion. He said that the criterion for the reduction of 
duty on mechanical lighters would depend on the reduction of duty on 
matclies. 1 should like to ask him this. Supposing an industry is 
estcnblished in India for the manufacture of these lighters and it is found 
that this industry cannot compete with foreign manufacturers, will Govern- 
ment lium be preparjed to lower the duty on these lighters or will they 
still iiiaiiitaiii that the duty ha;s not been reduced in the case of matches 
and. theiN^fore, the duty cannot be reduced in the case of mechanical 
ligliters 

The Honourable Sir James Grigg : Sir, I admit that I was not very 
clear. Wliat I meant was that Government would be quite prepared to 
consider ] e(1iicing the duty on mechanical lighters when it is quite clear 
that they can safely do so having regard to the necessity of preserving 
the match revemio. I am afraid, I cannot be more specific than that. 

Mr. Deputy President (Mr. Abdul Matin Chaudhury) : The question 
is : 

** the mil to provide for the imposition and collection of an excise duty 

on lilt ch.-iiiirnl lighters, as re])orted by the Select Committee, be passed.^' 

Th(' motion was adopted. 


THE INDIAN NAVY (DISCIPLINE) BILL. 

Lieut.-Golonel A. F. B. Lumby (Army Secretary) : Sir, I move : 

** That the Bill to provide for the application of the Naval Biscipliiie Act to 
the Indian N.avv be referred to a Select Committee consisting of Diwan Bahadur 
Bnmnswami Miidaliar, Khan Bahadur II. M. Wilayatullah, Mr. D. K. Lahiri 
Chaudhury, ^Tr. B. V. Jadhav, Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh, Kumar Gupteslnvar Prasad 
Siiigh, Kao Bahadur M. C. Rfijali, Sir Hari Singh Goiir, Mr. 8. G. Jog, Sir Leslie 
Hudson, (■a])t.‘iin Shor Muhammad Khan Gakhar, Sir Abdulla-al-MAmiin Suhrawardy, 
Lieut.t'oloue! Sir Henry Gidney, and the Mover, and that the number of members 
be five necessary to constitute a meeting of the Committee shall 

As yon remember. Sir, when this Bill was last before the House it 
was deemed on the motion of my Honourable friend, Mr. B. Das, to circulate 
if With a A iew to eliciting opinions upon it. In circulating the Bill, we . 
took advnntaste of a suggestion made during the course of the deHte byi 
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1113^ Honourable friend, Mr. James, to send with the Bill a short summary 
of the reasons which led up to its introduction, so that members of the 
public who wished to express an opinion on it should have a better 
realisation of the causes underlying it. The opinions that have been 
received are now in the hands of the Honourable Members, and, as far 
as I can see, they are geneplly favourable to the Bill. At any rate, 
the House can congratulate itself that no point of importance has been 
raised in them which has not already been discussed on the floor of this 
House during one or other of the previous debates on this Bill. 

First, 1 want to deal with a point which was raised during the last 
debate by the Honourable Member, the Leaden of the Opposition, and 
which has been referred to again in the opinions by a number of people. 
This concerns the form in which the Bill has been brought before this 
House. The complaint is that we have not introduced a self-contained 
measure. The reason lies in the amended section 66 of the Government 
of India Act which reads : 

** Si]))ject to the provisions of this Act, provision may be made by the Indian 
Legislature for the application to the naval forces raised by the Governor General 
in Council of. the Naval Discipline Act, and so on.’’ 

It is held that the word application ’’ precludes us from doing more 
thaii we have done in the case of this Bill, and prevents us from pro- 
ducing a self-contained measure. 

Mr. Oaya Prasad Singh (Muzaffarpur cum Champaran : Non-Muham- 
madan) : Will the* Select Committee be precluded 
from making amendments in the Bill, so as to make it 
a self-contained piece of legislation ! 

Lieut. -Colonel A, P. R. Lumby : I gather that the legal position is 
that Ihe Bill can only be applied and that therefore it will have to come 
up in smne such form as at present. It cannot be made into a self- 
contained measure. 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh : Why not in the form in which have 
got tlie Navy Bill in England with such suitable amendments as the Select 
Committee may think fit to incorporate ? It can come as a self-contained 
Bill in that form. 

Lieut.-Colonel A. P. R. Lumby : I gather that that would not be in 
kee]ung with section 66 of the Government of India Act which says : 

Subject in the application of the said Act to the forces and ships to 

such niodifuations and adaptations, if any, as may be made by the Indian Legislature 
to adapt the Act to the circumstances of India.” 

Diwan Bahadur A. Ramaswami Mudaliar (Madras City : Non- 
Muhammadan Urban) : May I ask the Honourable Member another 
question which is really very vital ? The Bill as placed before the 
House refers only to certain sections of the Naval Discipline Act. Is it 
open to the Select Committee to take up other sections not referred to 
in the Bill and modify them. The power to do so is certainly given in 
section 66 of the Government of India Act. 

Lieut.-Colonel A. P. R. Lumby : That is so. The whole Naval 
I)isci])line Act will be before the Select Committee and they can suggest 
amendments other than those which have already been included in this 
draft Bill. What 1 was just going to say was that I understand that the 
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procedure we have proposed is that which has been adopted in the case 
of the self-governing Dominions. The Act has been applied to their 
navies in exactly the same way as it is proposed to apply it in this Bill ; 
and if this is the only way in which we can get for the Indian Navy the 
increased prestige and status which its connection with the Royal Navy 
will give it, then I submit, Sir, that the advantage that will thus be gained 
will outweigh any administrative inconvenience that may arise from liav'ing 
the Bill in this form. 

Next, Sir, I want to deal with the suspicion that was in evidence 
during the course of the two previous debates, and which I fear still lurks 
in the minds of some Honourable Members, that the main object under- 
lying tliis Bill is to give Government the power to force upon India a 
large navy of large and expensive ships which will be available for Imperial 
pur])osos. 1 gather that the idea underlying this suspicion is that, since 
the Washington Agreement placed certain limitations on the various lands 
of mcn-of-w^ar, which they may maintain, Ilis Majesty's Government are 
anxious to have in the Indian Navy a kind of reserve fleet upon wdiich they 
will b(* able to call in time of w^ar, Alas for this suspicion, the limitations 
agr<H?d upon at Washington cover not only the Royal Navy, but also the 
navies of India and the self-governing Dominions, so that if India decided 
to huild a battleship, it w’ould mean that His Majesty's Navy would have 
to go slioi'l of a battleship to keep within tJie limitation figure's. But 
e^■eu if this Avei*e not the case, the Bill that is now before the House gives 
to the Governmeut no power to increase the naval forces of this country 
that they do not already posse.ss and have possessed for years past, 

1 should like now to try and explain in a few words what the naval 
policy of the Government of India really is. This policy, which, of course^ 
is co-ordinated wdth the naval policy of Ilis Majesty's Government, does 
not concern itself w’itli the building of any big ships. It aims at main- 
taining a small squadron of .small and eflicient ships for the local naval 
defence of India's coasts, harbours and shipping 

Lieut.-Colonel Sir Henry Oidney (Nominated Non-Ofificial) ; Is that 
the future policy ? 

Lieut.-Colonel A. P. R. Lumby : There is no intention of changing 
the policy. That policy, wdien jmu come down to details, mean.s the 
carrying out in time of war of such duties as the prevention of mine- 
laying by enemy ships, the sweeping up of mines that enemy ships have 
maiiagod to lay. the chasing and destruction of enemy submarines, the 
convoyijig of ships from port to port, and things like that. Honourable 
]\reml)ers will recollect that during the Great War a German mine-layer 
managed to lay a mine-field almost opposite the entrance to Bombay 
harbour, and that was not the only occasion on which a German raider 
manag(‘(l to approach the shores of this country. If, as God forbid, the 
Empire is ever again engaged in a war against a maritime power, however 
distant from India, as sure as I stand here today, the danger that will, 
threaten India's coasts and India’s shipping will be just the same as 
threatened them during the Great War ; and it is to provide protection 
against tins danger, should it ever arise, that the naval policy of the Gov* 
ernmeiit of India is directed. I can assure the House that there is no 
intention that the carrying out of this policy, which is the policy at present 
m force, shall cost any more money than it does at present. 
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The main objections which have been raised at one time or another to 
this Bill fall under three heads — expense, Indianisation and constitutional. 
As regards expense, I have already explained how limited the policy of the 
Government of India is in naval matters and have assured the House that 
there is no. intention that this policy shall cost more money than it does at 
present. Beyond this, I can assure the House that there is nothing in the 
Bill which will involve the addition of a single ship or a single man to the 
Indian Marine. The Bill itself is purely and simply a discipline Bill, but 
the important part about it is that, until it becomes law, it is impossible for 
the Royal Indian Marine to become the Royal Indian Navy j and, I may 
add, until then it will not be possible for the Government to put the finish- 
ing touches to the scheme for the re-organisation of the service which they 
started in 1927 in what they then considered, and are still convinced, were 
the best interests of India, and of India alone. 

T turn now to Indianisation. Though prior to 1927 there was nothing 
to prevent Indian officers being recruited for the Indian Marine, it was not 
until the re-organization scheme formulated that year that Govornnient 
first introduced a real plan for the Indianisation of the officer ranks of the 
service. In the next year, 1928, the first Indian officer was recruited direct 
to the service, and at the present moment there are three Indian officers 
serving with the squadron and eleven cadets under training who in the 
course of the next few years will take their places in the officer ranks. 
That gives a total of fourteen officers or officers-designate against a total 
officer cadre of only 117. I do not think that this is such a bad record for 
the short space of six years, seeing that it takes five years to train an en- 
gineer officer. During the course of the 1928 debate on this Bill much 
capital was made of the fact that we had estimated that our India)iisation 
scheme only meant the recruitment of one Indian officer to the servi (!0 
every year. Events, as I have said, have proved that estimate to he 
entirely wrong, but the point w^hieh I want to make is that the ratio of two 
British officers to one Indian, which is laid down in that scheme, has 
nothing sacred about it and can be altered at any time when events justify 
a change. At the present moment after all there are only tliree officers 
•serving from whom we can judge, and it must surely be admitted that it 
would be difficult for Government to satisfy their own conscience from the 
experience they have gained from these three officers, however well they 
are shaping — and they are shaping Avell— that their system of recruitment 
and training and absorbing these officers into the service is on the right 
lines. In actual fact, we have had very considerable disappointments 
as regards the recruitment through the open competitive examination, and 
we have had to find alternative channels of recruitment from the Train- 
ing Ship Dufferin Though that channel has proved distinctly sati.s- 
faetory, at the same time we are not satisfied as to the keenness which Indian 
lads in general show to enter the service. I shall refer to this question 
of recruitment later on. 

I turn now to the constitutional question which I know is at the root of 
the majority of objections which Honourable Members have raised at one 
time or another to this Bill. Not that there is anything in the Bill it^lf 
as far as I can see, which is particularly objectionable from the constitu- 
tional point of view, but because the Bill, if it passes into law, will cause 
the amendments made to the Government of India Act in 1927 to become 
operative for the first time ; and those amendments have a very definitely 
constitutional bearing. What is the constitutional position today ? At 
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the present time, under the Indian Marine Sei’vice Act of 1884, it is 
possible for His Majesty’s Government to take over the Royal Indian 
Marine, lock, stock and barrel, without consulting the Indian Legislaturei 
and without consulting the Government of India or the Governor General ; 
and it is nowhere laid down that, if they choose to do so, it will be incumb* 
ent upon them to pay. I am not saying that His Majesty's Government 
would ever do such a thing, but that is the law and that is what they can 
do. Under the amendments to the Government of India Act, which, as 
I have said, will become operative if this Bill becomes law, the position is, 
as it seems to me, distinctly improved from the point of view of India. 
The relevant section of the Act reads as follows : 

** Aliy navjil forces and vessels which may from time to time be raiscil and pio- 
vid«'d l.y tin- (Jovcriior Gciieinl in Council shall be employed for the purposes of the 
OovtiDiiici'.t of India alone, except that if the Governor General declares that a state 
of emergency exists which .iustifics such action, the Governor General in Council may 
place at ilio disposal of the Admiralty all or any of such forces and vessels.'' 

And India will only be liable to pay for that part of the navy which 
is placed at the disposal of His Majesty's Government for purposes other 
than tlie defence of India if such expenditure is agreed to by both Houses 
of Parliament. In addition, as was announced to the House during the 
last debate on thus Bill, it is the intention of thei Government of India to 
consult the Legislature in future, so far as may he possible, whenever any 
question arises of lending the Indian Navy to His Majesty's Govern- 
ment for operations other than in the defence of India. I assure the 
House that this is a definite pledge, and not merely a formula of w^ords. 

T know of course that the point of view, taken hy some Members of the 
Opjiosition at any rate, is that, so long as the Indian Legislature, or at 
any rate a Federal Ministry, has no measure of control over India's naval 
forces, there is no great difference between the present position and the 
position as it will be if the amendments to the Government of India Act 
become operative. But, Sir, 1 have to go by the facts, and, if I cannot 
get hold of any facts, T have to go by probabilities ; and I find that even 

0 ’- the other side of ilie> House it is taken for granted that under the new 
Const iliitioii the subject of Defence will he reserved to the Governor Gene- 
ral. Now, flefenee is a term covering the Army, the Navy and the Air 
Force, and, if it is reserved, it is impossible to s])lit off any one of these 
three and place it under the control of the Legislature. That was the sug- 
gestion made hy several Honourable Members in the last debate, and one 
of them, in making this suggestion, held out a particularly tempting bait 
to irs. He suggested that, if the Navy w^ere placed under the control of 
the Legislatiii’e, they would ])robably be prepared to vote two, or even three, 
crores of rupees for its upkeep instead of the 60 lakhs which is spent on 
it at present. I appreciate the spirit in which that suggestion was made, 
blit 1 can only say again that, as long as Defence is a reserved subject, 

1 do jiol see liow sacli a proposal could be accepted. Let me put the case 

this riiere is always a limit to the amount of mon^ which India 

can alford to spend on her defence, and if Defence is reserved it will be 
tte responsibility of the Governor General, with the expert advice of the 
Lommander-in-Chief, to decide how the available money can be divided up 
inost suitably and effectively between, the three fightinjt services. If one 
ct the lighting services,, ^y, the Nayy, is placed under the control of the 
ftegislatpEc.and the}' decide to strike put ,a line /of tlieir own a^ sjiggestM 
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by the Honourable Member, whose proposal I quoted just now, and to spend 
a crore or so extra upon it, then it merely means that the amount of money 
that will be available for the Army and the Air Force will be reduced by 
tiiat amount ; and that in turn will mean that the Governor General will 
not be able to carry out his responsibility in a proper manner. Any sug- 
gestion of this kind must be unfair to the Governor General and at tlie same 
time administratively unsound. In matters of this kind responsibility 
and authority must go hand in hand, and I, therefore, submit that, so 
long as Defence is a reserved subject, the Govtrnor General must have 
control over its whole field. The only exception that 1 can imagine to this 
proposition is the occasion on which, as has already been stated, it is already 
the intention of Government to consult the Legislature, that is, wlien there 
is a proposal to loan a part of the Indian Navy to His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment for purposes other than the defence of India. That kind of ease, 
besides being considered by this House during the last debate, was also 
discussed at some length at the Kouhd Table Conference, and I think we 
must presume that it is at present wdthin the purview of the Joint Select 
Committee ; that being so, it would hardly be appropriate for Government 
to make a further statement on the subject in anticipation of that Com- 
mittee’s Report. In any case the occasions on wdiich such a proposal will 
arise will be few and far betweein, and I submit that the wdiole question 
resolves itself into this ; — Is this House prepared to leave its naval forces 
with their present inferior status until such time as Defence ceases to be a 
reserved subject 1 Or are they willing to take this opportunity of giving 
them the increased prestige and status which the title of Navy would confer 
on them ? 

Last February, in moving for this Bill to be circulated, my friend^ 
Mr. B. Das, said : 

** Wlioii after circulation of this Bill, the Army Secretary satisfies us ainl takes 
us into his confidence that these natural suspicions of the Tndians will be satislied ami 
even met, ihoii it may be that the Bill will receive our sanction.’^ 

Sir, I have tried to satisfy the House that the suspicions wdiich \vere 
raised in previous debates are groundless ; I have explained how limited 
the naval policy of the Government is ; and I have tried to give assurances 
on the various other points on which it seemed to me that there were doubts 
in the minds of Honourable Members in previous debates. I hope my 
explanations and assurances will persuade Honourable Members to prefer 
the second of the alternatives I have suggested, that is, to lake this oppor- 
tunity of giving the Royal Indian Marine the status of a Navy. 

In deciding what their views will be on this Bill, I should like the 
House to consider it not merely from the constitutional aspect, but also 
from the point of view of the service, its efficiency and its contentment. 
In the last debate on the Bill, it was .stated on behalf of Government that 
they were in no great hurry to pass this Bill, and that is still true. But if 
I urge Honourable Members to put from their minds any thought of delay- 
ing the decision on this particular matter, it is because I think that the 
effect of its passing into law will be to add to the contentment and effi- 
ciency of the service. I want to mention two facts in this connection. 
t referred earlier in my speech to the disappointments we have had with 
I’egard to recruitment by the open competitive examination. During the 
Iasi few years, we have only had a total of 51 candidates, good, bad and 
indifferent, for the 13 vacancies that have been offered. I think it must 
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be uilmitted that that number does not show a real and proper enthusiasn 
for entry into this service. The point was, however, made during the last 
debate on this Bill that the reason for this was that our publicity was not 
sufficient and that therefore the general prublic did not know anything 
about this examination. This open competitive examination for the Indiai 
Mai'ine is held in conjunction with the examination for entry into the 
Indian Military Academy and the Royal Air Force College, Cranwell, and 
is conducted by the Public Service Commission. It is given the sam< 
publicity a.s is given to any other examination run by that Commission 
Wo get a good .supi)ly of candidates for the Army, and a good supply ol 
c.sndidates for the Air Force, but we do not get a good .supply of candidate! 
for the Indian Marine, and therefore I consider that the accusation made 
against us that this is due to our shortcomings is unfair. I will go further. 
I maintain that it is due to the fact that prospective candidates do not loot 
upon the service as offering them a sufficiently attractive career. I go ont 
step further again and say that if the service attains the added status of a 
Navy, our difficulties in this respect will disappear. I want to quote in 
support of what I have said the opinion of an eaj-offleer of the Royal 
Indian Marine, who comes from Mr. Das ’a own province, Orissa, which 
I think has a good deal of truth in it. What this officer says is as 
follows : 

** } tun convinced that Huccessfiil rndianisation dc*ponds entirely on making the 
service a jiroper Navy in name as well as in deed. Indian youth is probably more 
sensitive ihiin British youth and unless they feel that the service they arc about to 
join is >^’ithout bar or reproach, you cannot expect them to come forward with enthusiasm 
to join it.’’ 

Mr. Oaya Prasad Singh : Would you read the last paragraph of his 
ojunion ? 

Lieut.-Colonel A. F, R. Lumby : And there is another part of this 
same opinion which T want to quote in support of my second point, and that 
is this : 


** The service has never ceased to desire the status of a Royal Navy from the 
very day the Indian Navy ceased to exist in 1862. I waited and hoped for twentv 
years to see such a day and limilly was obliged to give up hope and retire. The service 
today is still waiting and hoping and I consider it hard to suggest that they should 
wait even longer.” 


Sir, as 1 have said, the officers and men of the Royal Indian Marine, 
when they heard our re-organisation proposals in 1927, felt that their 
ambition was at least about to be realised. They suffered a rude disappoint- 
ment when this House in 1928 decided to reject this Bill. They waited for 
SIX years more and their hopes rose again, hut last February they suffered 
a second disapiiointment when this Bill was sent for circulation. Only 
those in touch with the service have any idea how great a disappointment it 
was to them. And yet all this time, in spite of these disappointments, there 
has been nn relaxation of their keenness or enthusiasm. First under the 
command of Captain Sir Edward Headlam, and more recentiy, under the 
^mmand of that distinguished Admiral, Sir Humphrey Walwyn who has 

nrmhsf ^ Admiralty until next November, they have striven 
to make the old non-combatant Marine into a first class com- 
oatant service. 
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[At this stage, Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham 
Chetty) resumed the Chair.] 

In the short space of six years they have worked wonders and their 
success has been far greater than even the experts anticipated. I submit in 
all humility that these officers and men, both British and Indian, have 
deserved well of this country, and it is within the power of this House by 
passing this Bill to show that what they have done is appreciated. If they 
pass this Bill it will raise not only the prestige, but also the efficiency of the 
service, and I assure Honourable Members that, if they take this step, they 
will never have any cause to regret it. Sir, I move. (Loud Applause.) 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty) : Motion 
moved : 

That the Bill to provide for the application of the Naval Disfipline Act to 
the Indian Navy be referred to a Select Committee consisting of Diwaii Bahadur 
Bamaswami Mudaliar, Khun Bahadur H. M. Wilayatulluh, Mr. 1). K. Lahiri 
Chaudhiiry, Mr. B. V. Jadhav, Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh, Kumar Gupteshwar Prasad 
Singh, Itao Bahadur M. C. Eajah, Sir Hari Singh Gour, Mr. S. G. Jog, Sir Leslie 
Hudson, Captain Sher Muhammad Khan Gakhar, Sir Abdulla-al-Mamiiii Suhrawardy, 
Liciit. Coloiiel Sir Henry Gidney, and the Mover, and that the number of mejiibers 
whose prcseucc shall be necessary to constitute a meeting of the Coiniuitteo shall 
be live. 

Mr. B. Sitaramaraju (Ganjam cum Vizagapatam ; Non-Muhammadan 
Rural) : Sir, “ In spite of the eloquent and instructive speecli of my 
Honourable friend, the Army Secretary, I have to oppose the motion that 
he made just now. I venture to submit that never in the history of the 
Indian Legislature has a measure of such far reaching consequence been 
brought forw^ard with so much unostentation and with so much innocence. 
When this House is asked to legislate for the discipline of officers and men 
of the Indian Navy, we might be pardoned if we ask the very simple ques- 
tion, ‘ When did this Navy come into existence and with whose consent was 
this Navy brought into existence ? ^ Sir, these are not my words. The.e 
are the words of now Sir hut then Mr. Shanmukham Chetty. With these 
words, you, Sir, opened the debate in 1928 in opposing this Bill. In opening 
that debate, you put yourself three questions. Who will pay for this Navy, 
you asked, and you answered that it w^as the Indian tax-payer. The next 
question you put yourself was, who will officer this Navy ? Sir, the Arniv 
Secretary has just now said that there is nothing to prevent Indians b,iing 
there. They will be permitted to be there in the very small proportion they 
have been all along. The third question which you asked then was, who 
will control the Navy ? Sir, it was said, and you answered yourself in the 
words of the Government that it will be in the same position as our army is. 
In 1928, with these remarks, you substantiated your arguments in a very 
lengthy speech which I wish I could quote in full, but at this late hour I do 
not propose to quote the whole length of your speech. But with those ob- 
jections yiou opened the debate, and the verdict of this House was that the 
Bill should he thrown out and it was thrown out. {Lieut. -Colonel Sir Henry 
Oidney : ‘‘By one vote.*') It may be by one vote, or it may be by any 
ntinber of votes, but the fact is that it was thrown out. If you take the 
opinion of the non-offieiak alone, I think Sir Henry Gidney would agree 
that it was overwhelmingly more than one vote. However that may be, 
it is unfortunate that today you are a non-combatant. I would like to asJc 
at the very outset one simple question, what is the hurry for pushing on 
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this laeat-ure with such a rush now at the fag end of this Legislature ? At 
the last Session, the Army Secretary assured us that there was no parti- 
cular hurry for pushing on with this measure, and, with that assurance, the 
Bill was sent to the country to gather opinions. Today it has come back 
like a bad penny. It did indeed gather some opinion, but like the opinions 
usually gathered on measures of Government they are opinions mostly of 
persons who are either their subordinates oir their Local Governments, and 
the opinions that were gathered from the non-official Indians were all few. 
Would my Honourable friend, the Army Secretary, like to question that 
statement t 

Lieut.-Colonel A. P. R. Lumby : I wish there were more. My 
regret is also that they were few. 

Mr. B. Sitaramaraju : I am very glad for the admission, and I share 
the regret that they were very few. Now, I want to say that when we 
send the Bill for gathering public opinion, we really do mean that the 
opinion that is gathered there is the public opinion and not the opinion 
of the Government officials. Now, Sir, there was one reason on the 
contrary why the measure should not be pushed on in a hurry. The 
emi)ty Benches on this side of the Opposition bears eloquent testimony to 
the fact that on the eve of the General Election a measure of this character 
should not be pushed through, especially when they consider that it is not 
a measure of such urgency that it should be rushed through at this 
juncture. I trust that I am not alone when I hold the view that there is 
undue haste on the part of the Government in pushing through this 
measure. I will quote an authority which even my friend on the opposite 
side will not question, an authority w^hich is not vitiated by any bad 
motive or false sentiment. That is the opinion of the European Associa- 
tion. The British Indian Association of Calcutta says. . . . 

An Honourable Member : That is a zamindari association. 

Mr. B. Sitaramaraju : T am sorry I tlioiight it is an European 
Association. However, it is the same so far as the views are concerned. 
We always believe lhat the Zamindars and the Europeans go together in 
matters of this kind. This is what they observe : 

“ That such a Bill should not bo rushed through in view of the impending 
ConstitutioiiaJ changes in the centre which are likely to be vast and far reaching is 
not to bo dismissed without bestowing on it the consideration it deserves. Wliile 
being in full sympathy with the Bill, my committee would draw the attention of the 
Government to such a coiisidercation. This is a contention which gains considerable 
weight from the fact that the Government is in no hurry with the Bill, as has been 
admitted by the Army Secretary speaking on behalf of the Government.'^ 

The other Indian opinions also^ from such views as w^e have gathered, 
would go to strengthen that point of view. It says for instance here that 
there is no urgency or hurry in the matter arid there is no harm in knowing 
exactly what is going to happfen in the future in the Indian Constitution 
with regard to the control of the Indian forces generally and it would be the 
best thing for the Government of India and the Federal Legislature to 
bring forward a comprehensive scheme for the creation of the Indian 
Navy. If opportunities be given to Indians to defend themselves and to 
learn the art of defence, then everybody should welcome such a measure 
and so forth. 
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iSir, whatever may be the opinion, the fact remains that we are on the 
eve of eoBstitutional changes. I am sure, my Honourable friend, the 
Army Secretary, in spite of his assurance that this is a subject which 
to be under the special care and control of the Governor General and not 
within the purview of the Legislature, would admit that he cannot be taken 
into the confidence of the Joint Parliamentary Committee which is sitting. 
It may be possible, if all that we hear is true, that there may be lio real 
Legislature in this country. All our Acts may be passed hereafter in 
Great Britain, and it is quite possible that we will have nothing to do with 
the administration of the country. Can the Army Secretary say that he 
was taken into the confidence of the Joint Parliamentary Committee and 
can he give us an assurance on the floor of this House that they will respect 
the rights of the people in this country and will give the people some sort 
of responsibility, but only this particular responsibility, the Legislature 
will be deprived of. Sir, we are on the eve of legislative changes. We are 
apprehensive as to w^hat those changes will be. In all fairness, 1 ask, is it 
right, is it proper on the part of the Government that a measure of this 
kijid w’ith such far-reaching consequences should be pushed through at 
the fag end of this Legislature, unmindful of the changes that are likely 
to be made, unmindful of the fact that no one can know exactly what 
relations we will have with institutions like Army and Navy. Sir, it is 
not my purpose to go over the ground that had been covered by 
Honourable Members since 1928. There is one point that was made by 
my Honourable friend, the Leader of our Group, Sir Abdur Eahim, on the 
last occasion, that this Bill was not a self-contained Bill. The Honourable 
the Army Secretary totlay Avas pleased to answer that objection w^hen he 
stated that the provisions of the Government of India Act, as amended 
under section 66, would preclude us from making a self-contained Act of 
our own, but that it must be only as a sup]>liment to an Act of Parliament 
and that it must be accepted as an Act of Parliament and that wui in this 
House, If w^e want to make any changes, can only make such changes as we 
may deem fit in order to suit the conditions of the Indian j)eoj)le subject 
to the provisions of tlie British Act. This raises a very important consti- 
tutional question on which T have been devoting some of my time. I have 
ventilated my points of view on this matter in public ])rint in a series of 
articles. I shall not attempt to go into any elaborate discussion of the 
rpiostion whether it is right, whether it is proper and whether it is legal 
on the part of the British Parliament to legislate for us now. It will take 
not only the few minutes left for me today, but several days. I, thereror(\ 
propose to deal with that question as briefly as possible and that a littie 
later. I offer now a few preliminary remarks upon the two other questions 
which are connected with this measure. 

With regard to the question of Indianisation, it is not my purpose to 
say anything more than what has been already said or to repeat all that 
has been said to press for the claims of Indianisation. The little opinion 
that was gathered from the public of India shows how deeply dissatisfied, 
they, are with the policy pursued by the Government in the matter of 
In^anisation, and I need not add anything more than what was said then 
and now and all the time throughout the country. 

With regard to the other question regarding our ability to find the 
necessary funds for a Navy, some people did express the opinion that, in the 
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present financial circumstances oi' the Government of India, the Govern- 
ment of India might not be able to find the necessary funds to have even 
a decent Navy. My Honourable friend, the Army Secretary, just now 
said that under the Washiiigtoji Oonference Regulations it is not possible 
for us to increase the Navy. 

LieU'^. -Colonel A. F. R. Lumby : ATy point was that the Wasliingtoi: 
limitation figures cover the naval forces of the whole British Empire, and 
not only the Royal Nav 3 \ That was the point I wanted to make. 

Mr. B. Sitaramaraju : It includes India also. 

Lieut.-Golonel A. F. R. Lumby : It includes the whole of the British 
Emi)ire. 

Mr. B. Sitaramaraju : The British quota would include tiie Indian 
NavA' aJs(» ; tliaf \^'as decided ; therefore, according to my Honourable 
friend, Army Secretary, the Britisli quota cannot increased now 
by means of any increase ir. the Indian Navy excepting for the purpose of 
keeping such a small force as may be found to be necessary in order to 
safeguard the coast of India. Is not that so ? 

Lieut.-Colohel A. P. R. Lumby : The second point I made was that, 
if it was decided, in accordance with the policy of Governmenr, which, 
as T say, is co-ordinated Avith the policy of His Alajesty^s Government, to 
build, say, a battleship for the Indian Navy, then the British Navy or one 
of the Dominion Navies will have to go short of a battleship in order to 
keep wdthin the limitation figure. 

Mr. B. Sitaramaraju : Therefore, may I ask the Honourable the 
Army Secretary whether it is possible for us to build a Navy now under 
that C!onvention ? 

Lieut.-Oolonel A. P, R. Lumby : You cannot increase the total 
strength. 

Mr. B. Sitaramaraju : Under these limitations, it is not possible for 
us to Imve a big Navy, a Navy even enough to safeguard and protect for 
defence purpost*s the two thousands and odd miles of our coast-line. But 
\vo Avill liaA^e the existing Navy and it will be called the Indian Na\y ; 
and, as I have said, that Indian Navy we are now having is nothing but 
a mere ajudogy for a Navy, as we all have known to our cost when the 
German eriiiser the ‘‘ Emden Avas cruising in the Indian waters. It 
proved absolutely impossible for us to curtail the activities of the 
" Emden ” in the Indian Ocean, as everybody knows and particularly as 
Ave of Aladras know^ to our cost, in spite of all tlic resources of the mighty 
British Navy. In spite of the existence of that NaAy, of which we have 
been allocated a little quota of our own for maintenance, that big, mighty 
NaAw did Tint heli> us to save CA’^en the little part of Afadras from being 
shelled by the “ Emden Now, Sir. what hope can we have in future 
tlmt if another ** Emden ’’ comes or if any other naval power threatens 
us. that we will be in a position to maintain a Navy at least to defend our 
coasts 1 The British Navy no doubt. Sir, is a very poAverful Navy, but it 
is so far away from us and its usefulness in an emergency on our shores, 
as we know from actual experience, cannot be so real as is sought to be 
conveyed to us. Sir. Ave do attach considerable importance to the question 
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i)L a Navy. At any rate, that was my view ; I was always maintaining 
that the geographical position of India is such that our land borders are 
provided by God with such impregnable mountain ranges that it is not 
possible for a foreign invasion through the land frontiers excepting 
through the passes of Khyber and Bolan. {Lieut, -Colonel Sir Henry 
Gidney : “ Question 

Mr. B. V. Jadhav (Bombay Central Division : Non-Muhammadan 
KiiraD : All the invasions have come from there. 

Mr. B. Sitaramaraju : If my Honourable friend had the courtsc^y 
to allow me to finish my point, he would have understood what I was going 
to Hay ahoiil those two passes. Now, my Honourable friend, C>olonel Sir 
Henry Gidney, interjected the remark ‘‘ question ” when I Sciid that we 
had got im[)rcgnable mountain barriers on the north protecting our land 
frontiers. Sir, 1 am very sorrj^ that in spite of his having travelled six 
thousand feet up in these heiglits, he has not realized that fact. (Laugh- 
ter.) 

Lieut. -Colonel Sir Henry Gidney : That is no1 a fact, li* it wero a 
fact, England would never have taken India from the Miighals who 
invaded India from the North Western mountain glasses. 

Mr. B. Sitaramaraju : My Honourable friend has not read the his- 
tory of India properly. If he will read that history properly and 
afresh, he will find the answer himself. 

Liet.-Colonel Sir Henry Gidney : Not in the history of South India. 

Mr. B. Sitaramaraju : With regard to the two passes, the only 
vulnerable portions are the Khyber and the Bolan through whiel; foreign 
invadci's did invade the country in tlie past ; but the passes which were 
found practically passable by the strong forces coming from the north in 
those by-gone ages would not be quite so passable now armed with up-to- 
date engines of destruction. The effieaej^ of the modern gun was not 
available then. I am sure, if we had placed our modern weapons in those 
passes, it would have been found impossible for those forces to advance 
through these passes. (Laughter.) If the present advances in scientific 
methods of warfare which manufacture the big guns that could shoot 
missiles even thirty miles ahead were available then, things would have 
been different. However, my point is this, considering the im]^regnalde 
nature of our land barriers, we have been maintaining a very large army 
for which we have been spending an amount of money that we can hardly 
afford — an amount entirely out of proportion to our ability to pay. All that 
we have been maintaining — and I do .submit — and I have always been sub- 
mitting — ^with such a heavy cost — are not at all necessary for this country. 
On the other hand, what we do require, for our real defence purposes, is 
a bigger Navy ; and, therefore, I think any amount of money that we ean 
find for Government for Ibis would all be in the direction of a desirable 
object ; and I should not in the least hesitate to agree if a large? porlio?> 
of the amount that we have been spending on our army ^vere proposed to 
be diverted for building a Navy. As our quota is already included in the 
British Navy, we cannot possibly have the necessary Navy. The question 
is not funds, but our ability to increase the quota or vary it. Kegarding the 
question of funds. I think that it would not at all be a waste of funds if 
such an Indian Navy is to be built. T would welcome any expenditure 
in that direction, because T consider that an Indian Navy is essential for 
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purposes of our defence. Sir, I do not want to refer to this question of 
discipline. We all know that the discipline which obtains in the British 
Navy is universally considered to be a model, and, if that system of dis- 
cipline is incorporated into the Indian Navy, there is nobody in this House 
who will say no to it. We shall always welcome that, and we shall always 
copy rireat Britain in the matter of discipline. 

Now with regard to 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty) : How 
long is the Honourable Member going to take ? 

Mr. B. Sitaramaraju : I shall take some time, Sir. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty) : The 
House will now adjourn till tomorrow morning at 11 a.m. 

The Ass<*mbly then adjourned till Eleven of the Clock on Wednes- 
day, the 8th August, 1934. 



LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY. 

Wednesday, 8th August, 1934. 


The Assembly met in the Assembly Chamber at Eleven of the Clock, 
Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty) in the Chair. 


SHORT NOTICE QUESTION AND ANSWER. 

Introduction of an Amended Cantonment Bill. 

’^'Ehan Bahadur Haji Wajihuddin : Are Government aware that 
Cantonment people are very keenly watching the introduction of an 
Amended Cantonment Bill, proposing certain important reforms mutually 
agreed upon between the (Government officials and the Cantonment repre- 
sentatives in an informal conference held some two years ago ; and, if so, 
will Government be pleased to state whether they arc prepared to introduce 
a Bill during the life of the present Assembly ? 

Lieut.-Colonel A. P, E. Lumby : It is true that Government are 
conlemplating introducing legislation in the neai* future to amend the 
Cantonments Act in certain important respects. Their proposals are, how- 
ever, still under consideration, and even if the pressure of other legislative 
business permitted such a thing, it would not be possible for them to intro- 
duce a Bill during the course of the present Session. 

Mr. Gkiya Prasad Singh : Are Government aware that the present 
Cantonment Act gives very vnde powers to the Cantonment authorities 
and that they arc turning out people from their private properties in 
many of the cantonment areas in the North-West Frontier Province ? 

Lieut.-Oolonel A. P. R. Lumby : Government are aware that there 
are many shortcomings in the Act, but I am not prepared to admit that 
the Act is defective in the respect to which ray Honourable friend refers. 

Mr. Lalchand Nayalrai : May I ask, Sir, if that question will be 
considered when the Bill is framed f 

Lieut.-Oolonel A. P. R. Lumby : I have no doubt that that question 
will also be considered. 

Kunwar Hajee Ismail Ali Khan : May I know. Sir, when do the 
Government propose to introduce this Bill ? 

Lieut.-Oolonel A. P. R. Lumby : I hope it wdll be ready to be 
introduced in the next Session of the Assembly. 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh : Are Government aware that the general 
dissatisfaction with regard to the provisions of the Cantonment Act was 
given expression to by a deputation which waited upon His Excellency 
the Commander-in-Chief sometime back T 
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Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty) : Order, 
order : We cannot discuss the Cantonment Act now. 


THE INDIAN NAVY (DISCIPLINE) BILL. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty) : The 
House will now resume further discussion of the Naval Discipline Bill. 

Mr. B. Sitaramaraju (Ganjam cutn Vizagapatam : Non-Muham- 
madan Rural) : Sir, yesterday I said that if this measure were to be a 
mere disci])linary measure, and that if it is intended to l3e brought intoi 
line vith the disciplinary powers which the British Navy possesses, we 
in this House will not have the slighto.st objection to give sucli disciplinary 
powers. The only other reason which Avas advanced to commend this legis- 
lation to us is the status which it would give to the Indian Marine by 
being convericd into tlie Indian Navy. As a matter of fact, strictly speak- 
ing, this Dill really does not convert the Marine into Navy, but merely 
puts its dhobi mark to a legislation that was already enacted in the British 
I^irlianient converting this ]\Iarine into a Navy. Hir, even assuming for a 
moment that Ave have got this .satisfaction of joining our h^nlds Avith those 
of His ^lajesty's Government in trying to convert this Marine into a 
NaA'y, I am afraid that would he ignoring the history of this problem sin(;e, 
at any rate, 1612. From 1612 right up to 1862, Ave had, as a matter of 
fact, an Indian Navy, and it Avas only in 1884 that it was converted into 
a Alarine. Oif and on, it nst»d to be either a Navy or a Marine just as 
it suited the purpose of the then Government. Whenever they wanted 
‘d combatant force, it was a Navy, and AA^henever they Avere satisfied with 
a non-comba,tant force, it was kept as a IMarino; It Avas a question of the 
exixsliency. Therefore, it is not a, new discovery of the merits of a Navy 
that ])rompted iliis legislation in the i)ros(mt sJiape and tin? Indian Marine 
is converted into a Navy. But it Avas converted into a Navy,, as I sfiid, 
recently under the Act of 1927 by the British Parliament. The British 
Parliament took that step Avitlumt consulting this Legislature.' Even in 
that House, a question Avas asked as to AA^hy the eousont of this Legislature 
was not obtained before such a stc]) Avas taken, and the Under Beerotary 
of State, on behalf of the then GoA^erument, said that the Indian Legisla- 
ture ought to have knoAvri the intentions of His Majesty’s Government 
Avlien tlioy i)ublished their Departmental Committee ^s report. Sir, it is not 
necessary for me to comment upon such a remi^rk. The fact, ho.wever, 
remains that this Legislature* was not consulfod and that there was ab- 
solutely no justification Avhatsoever for not doing so before they introduced 
the legislation in the British Parliament. It was said — perhaps very 
rightly,— that the original int<*ntions of the British GoA^rnment of 1884, 
when they converted the Indian Navy into the Indian Marine, did not exist 
particularly in vieAv of the experiences of His Majesty's GoA^ernment 
during the War in the light of the experience gained on account of the 
activities of the ‘‘ Emden " as I remarked yesterday. They thought that 
it Avas necessary to have a combatant force in our waters to protect, 
ourselves. Be that as it may, my point is thisi, that i\ is idle to say now 
that Ave have got a ncAV status conferred upon us. The whole point from 
our point of vicAV is, Avhy did you make this change Avithout consulting 
us I My Honom’ahle friend, the Army Secretary, referred to the amended 
section of the Government of India Act, section 66, and said, on the 
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authority of that amended provision, that we have no right even to have a 
self-('<»niained Act for ourselves even though that self-contained Act uould 
be ill accordance with the provisions of the legislation enacted by the 
British Parliament. He said that was the legal position. H*? said 
further : 

“ You have no right t6 have an Act for yourself ; all that you have got to do 
is, if you have got anything to do in order to satisfy any requirements which are 
absolutely your own and which were not contemplated by the British Act tliat you 
may make such additional provisions as may suit your conditions to the Government 
of England Act, but you have no right to have a separate self-contained Act of 
\our own." 

Sir, li(* also referred to the British Act of 1884 to emphasise that point of 
view, and when he referred to that, he thought that all that could be 
said have been said and nothing could be said further. Sir, I would 
like 1o invite tlie Honourable the Armj^ Secretary to go a little earlier 
Ilian 1884. T would like to invite him to go riglit from the beginnin'?, I'rom 
llie :yrar 1858. T said right from the beginning when I mentioned the 
year 1858, because, so far as the British Parliament and the British 
Sovereign are eoneerned, prior to 1858, in the words of Lord Palmerston, 
they themselves had no power. Tt Avas entirely vested in a certain mer- 
cantih* community. Therefore, 1 start Avith the year 1858. Tn starting 
with the year 1858, I would like to say further that the proclamciii(in of 
the Queen along with the enactment that was passed in the British Legis- 
lature are documents of great constitutional importance to us, because it 
w<iul(i throAv a light upon the terms, conditions and circumstances nndor 
Avhicli this country passed on into tlic hands of the Sovereign.- In that 
connection I should like to read only a very short pansage from the lirst 
J’ro»rjamation itself ; 

" Wo hold ourselves bound to the natives of our Indian territories by the snn:o 
obligiitlons of duty which bind us t-o all ouf other subjects and those obligjitions by 
the niossijig of Almighty God wc shall faithfully ami coiiseientiously fulfil ", 

And there it was further said, — . , 

“ Wc luToby .appoint Visoount Ojinning to be our first Viceroy and Govtuiior 
General in and over our said territories and to administer the Government thereof 
in our name and generally to act in our name .tikI on our behalf, subject t:' fun-h 
orders and regulations as he shall from time to time receive from us one 

of our principal Secretaries of State." 

" Assuming the direct Government soon after a bloody civil war an I giving 
them pledges which her future reign is to redeem ami explaining the principles of 
her Oovornment, such a document should breathe feelings of generosity, betu voloiicc, 
and religious feeling, pointing out the privileges which the Imliaus will recciA’e in 
being placed on an equality," 

— mark the words. — 

" on an equality with the subjects of the British Crown and prosperity foil oving in 
tlie train of civilisation." 

Tu referring to this document, T would like to say that, we acknoAV- 
1 edged the SoA^erelgn arid the SoA'^ereign had given ns the right that She 
shall treat ns Avith absolute equality with the other subjects of Iter 
Aiajeifty. In other words, this document does not giA’c the right for the 
fellow subjects of Her Majesty to dictate to us and that Ave should be 
Mihordinates to her fellow subjects. We are all alike and equal before the 
SoA^creign. With particular reference to the question of Arniy, I should 
like to read one particular passage from the speech of Lord Derby -in 
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1858 on the Government of India Bill. The 55th clanae of that Bill deals 
with the first of these subjects. He says : 

'' It haR been objected to that clause that it appears to interfere with the pre- 
rogative righlH of the Crown inasmuch as it provide that none of Her Majesty’s 
forces maintained out of the revenues of India shall be taken except in cases of 
urgent emergency beyond the frontiers of that country without the previous cousent 
of rarlianienl. Now, it has been thought— and I confess that the wording of the 
clause makes it open to a construction which was not intended by its framers.’* 

They did not intend that Parliament should assume control and that 
the transfer of these soldiers should be in any way controlled by them in a 
manner to restrict the powers or the prerogative which the Sovereign 
po.ssesses. Therefore, there was a strong opposition to that clause and 
the Mo^ er of the Hill, Lord Derby, says as follows : 

“ But your Lordships will recollect that although there is no prerogative of the 
Crown more indisputable than that of making war or peace, the coustitution has 
provided an equally indisputable check on the practical exercise of that prerogative 
by rendering it necessary for the Crown to come to Parliament for the supplies 
necessary to raise and maintain the troops, without which it would be inipos.siblc to 
carry on a Avar. Bui with regard to the troops in India there is, and there ran he 
/lo such Parliamentary controls* * 


Kir, on this last sentence I wish to lay stress. As I will presently 
deal, the ordering of the troops, the commanding of Navy and things lik-^ 
that a)‘e the exclusive prerogative powers of the Crown, but, so far as the 
powers of the Crown within the realm of the United Kingdom are con- 
cerned, those powers lU’e curtailed as a result of the constitutional struggle 
wlu(fh the English Sovereign and the English people have had for a 
number of years, but so far as tlie powers of the Crown with reference 
to Ihe United Kingdom Avere concerned, there is no .doubt as Lord Derby 
has said that those powers are maintained. But, as he says, so far a.} 
India is concerned, there is and there can be no such Parliamentary control. 
In some siibsecpient pas.sages of his speech, he gave the reason why such 
a provision had to be made in the Act of the Government of India of 


1858. The Queen was not only the Queen of India, but she was also the 
Queen of England. If the Queen were to engage Herself in a war with 
another nation, she has the prerogative right to do so, but she must have 
money to carry it. If she were to depend for that on the revenues of the 
United Kingdom, the British Parliament had the power to withhold funds 
and limit the exercise of prerogative power. Therefore, it could exer('ise 
a check upon that sovereign right by refusing the supplies. But, in the 
case of India, .^s wo such control vests in the British Parliament, thev 
were afraid that if the Queen of England were to go and utilise her 
armies of India and engage in a European conflict, they, the people of 
the United Kingdom, as the subjects of that Queen, will be dragged into 
the conflict without their consent. They w^anted some sort of protection 
for tlmpiselves against the exercise of that prerogative power with regard 
w the reason why, in the original draft Bill, they said 

that Her Majesty should not use the Indian troops beyond the limits of 
Asia As even that Avas too wide, they subsequently modified it by 
enacting that she should not exercise that power except for the defence of 
India. They merely stipulated for a safeguard against being dragged into 
L, ^ oi Indian revenues and troops, trans- 

coiistitution of the United 
^Cinedom. Therefore, they wanted that the prerogative power should be 
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restricted to this, that so far as India is concerned, she cannot utilise those 
Indian forces without the consent of Parliament for purposes beyond the 
defence of India. That beini? so, I should like to say that the present 
legislation, which interprets those provisions in a contrary way by 
Parliament assuming a control instead of keeping to the safeguard, is 
piilting the position the other way round, and I consider that a legislation 
of this description, if such a provision is enacted by the British Parlia- 
ment, would constitute not only an invasion of the rights of the Crown 
vested in the Crown as its prerogative power, but it is equally, as I shall 
presently show, an encroachment upon our inalienable right. It may be 
asked, how our position is materially improved by this power being abso- 
lutely vested in the sovereign from its being shared by the sovereign with 
the British Parliament. It is not necessary for my present purpose to go 
into tliat question, but for which purpose it is necessary that I should 
briefly observe the powers of the Crown itself. 

The Crown, generally like all Crowns, has all the powers vested in it. 
The pov/ers of the Crown are all-embracing. The legislative, the judicial 
and the executive powers are all vested in the Crown. These triple 
powers of the State are all vested in tlie Sovereign absolutely. Now, of 
those three powers, I am now directly concerned with the legislative 
powers. The legislative powers, it cannot be denied, are absolutely vested 
in the Sovereign. There can be no Parliament without the Crown sum- 
moning it, there can be no Act of Parliament without tlie Sovereign's con- 
sent. There can be no Parliament without the Sovereign. Parliament 
means. Commons, Lords and the Sovereign, It cannot even function with- 
out the Sovereign's orders. But so far as the United Kingdom is con- 
cerned, the absolute powers which the Sovereign possessed with regard 
to the Legislature after a constitutional struggle between the Crown and 
its subjects in the United Kingdom were to a certain extent limited. It 
is not necessary for me to go into that limitation exercised by these sub- 
jects within the United Kingdom. Prom our constitutional point of view, 
the Sovereign has got the legislative power, but the Sovereign has no 
legislative function. I hope, Honourable Members will draw a clear dis- 
tinction between the legislative power and the legislative function. So 
far as the United Kingdom is concerned, the legislative function was vested 
m tlie British Parliament, whereas, in possessions beyond the realm of the 
Kingdom of Great Britain, wherever the Sovereign has not created a 
Legislature, that legislative function is not satisfied, and, therefore, the 
legislative function is discharged by a vicarious authority, the British 
Parliament. T refer Honourable Members to Jenkins' “ British Rule " 
and filso to the leading cases on that subject noted therein. I particularly 
refer to the case, known as Sandy's case, where it was observed that where 
the sovereign creates a Legislature beyond the realm of the United 
Kingdom and vests in that possession a legislative body, the legislative 
function of the sovereign is satisfied. And what was more important for 
us was that it was clearly and specifically stated that even the Sovereign, 
which vests the legislative function in another legislature, had no po^ye^ 
herself to withdraw those powers once vested. It may refuse to sanction 
their Acts, but cannot deprive the function once vest^. Therefore, Sir, 
my submission is that there can be no doubt that that is the legal position 
and also the proper position and that is the legitimate attitude for any 
reasonable person to take, because there can be no two Legitfitaiures in one 

SiaU. 
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Either the British Parliament must legislate for us for all purposes or 
we must exercise those powers. There can be no partnership. If they 
exercise those powers and want to take us only into partnership, we reS- 
pool fully submit that that is a position legally untenable, constitutionally 
improper and morally unjustified. In stating this position, I may men- 
tion that I am not the discoverer of this point of view. If Honourable 
Members only care to read the constitutional struggle which ivent on for 
nearly a hundred years between Great .Britain and Ireland, between Bri- 
tain and the Colonies, they will find that this is a point of view that was 
not only pressed hard on Britain but finally had to be conceded by the 
British Parliament. If Honourable Members look into the circumstances 
under which the Renunciation Act in the British Parliament was passed, 
so far as Ireland was concerned, the whole of the circumstances and the 
struggles which led to the passing of that Act by which the point of view 
had TO be conceded that the British Parliament should not legislat<» for 
Ireland would be evident. Further, I do not refer to the question of the 
United States of America, because, the constitutional struggle between 
the United States of America and the United Kingdom did not take a 
peaceful course of a constitutional agitation, but a mucji more serious 
aspect. The result was the loss to the United Kingdom of a great empire 
in America ; but with regard to the various small mushroom colonies that 
are scattered all over the world, the struggle was very bitter. Finally, in 
their case also, the struggle compelled the Governm^t of England to 
withoraw the Registry Bill which they had enacted in the British Parlia- 
ment, giving ultimately the success to the point of view that Parliament 
should not legislate for them. The position of India is even stronger 
than that oT t]ie.;c coloni'^s. T consider it as even parallel to thal of 
Ireland than the cooluies. No doubt the Honourable the Law Member is 
very much amused, but I would like to point out again that the whole 
point is this 

The Honourable Sir Nripendra Sircar (Law Member) : I can assure 
him that T am not amused ; I am rather oppressed, by the length of the 
Honourable Member's speech. 

Mr. B. Sitaramaraju ; The whole point is this : that with regard to 
the various colonies and the British people settled in different parts of the 
country the law^ is that though they might have migrated from England, 
their own native home, still they are under law bound by the laws of the 
United Kingdom and they are expected to ow^e allegiance to the British 
constitution. But so far as India is concerned (I can say that it holds 
an exact parallel to Ireland), there is no inherent right for the British 
people to legislate for us and expect us to owe allegiance to the House of 
British representatives. The way in which this country was transferred 
to the Crown and the pledges that had been given would only make us 
feel that any act of legislation, when once a full-fledged legislature is 
created in India, — ^as we are expecting will be created now, — ^then the 
British Parliament should not have any interference with our Legislative 
Rights. Tn |.)resonting this point of view, my main purpose is to have it. 
on record, because I do consider that the British Parliament could not be 
^.id to^ have been encroaching very much prior to the year 1919, because 
the Bitish Parliament on two occasions, — one on the question of the opium 
revoiine and the other on the question of the Indian Civil Service, — -yifissed 
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two motions, the one in the year 1892 and the other in 1894 ; in those 
days, the Government of India, being a strong government, did not 
allow the British Parliament to interfere with them, and the two motions 
which were passed by the British Parliament were not accepted by the 
then Government of India. . So much regarding Parliamentary control 
prior to 1919. 

Of late, the Government of India are only holding a watching brief 
,for the Secretary of State and His Majesty’s Government. A new orien- 
tation had taken place from the year 1919. For the first time, in 1919, 
vvJien the salary of the Secretary of State was transferred from the Indian 
Revenues to the British estimates, the first link of controlling this country 
by the British Parliament was forged and the subsequent legislation of 
which this Navy Act is an important piece, and the legislation that is 
now contemplated are further measures to bring in more provisions to 
effectively control this country and bring it under the subjection of the 
liiilish dcmocracj' more and more. 

Without detaining tiie House longer, I wish brifly to state that this 
point of view that the British Parliament should not encroach upon our 
legislative rights, the principle fought by Ireland and the Colonies in the 
past was not pressed by ns so far because the justification or cause for it 
has been only forcing itself upon us since 1919. Therefore, I wish to point 
out that the moie conlrol the British Parliament try to exercise, the 
greater will be the incentive to press this point of view, and, I wish :o 
have it on record that this point of view is not only legitimate, but is 
just. With these w’ords, I opjjose the motion. 

Lieut. Golonel Sir Henry Oidney (Nominated Non-Official) : Sir, 
before I deal with this matter, I desire to offer my congratulations to the 
Armj Secretary, (Colonel Lumby, for his very excellent speech, and for 
the very lucid w^ay in which he explained what has been to this House a 
sealed book, and also for the very fair and square manner in which h© 
tried to dispel the suspicions that have been lurking in the minds of 
Members on all sides of the House. Having said this. Sir, let me remind 
Honourable Members that there is a common saying in colloqual English, 
when a thing is really not what it really is, ^.e., \vhen it is a gross exag- 
geration or incorrect statement, to retort : “ Tell it to the Hovso 
Marines I w^as tempted to ask, in view of the Royal Indian Marine 
never having, in the past, played the part of a Navy, whether this saying 
had its birth in the Royal Indian Marine in the past — ^not in the present, 
W’hich, under the present able Vice-Admiral, is an effective Force. This 
Bill to my mind is meant to change the name of Royal Indian Marine 
into llie Royal Indian Navy and to give statutory effect to the Indian Naval 
l)isci])3iiic Act and so afford the Flag Officer Commanding the Squadron 
power to deal with his own budget without being, in any way, subordit 
nate to the Commander-in-Ohief for the expenditure of his annual budget 
of 67 lakhs. This object of the Bill, I am sure, will find support from all 
parts of the House. But let us see what the Royal Indian Marine really 
is, Very few people know that its ships are known in Bombay as the 
white elephants of the Government of India. It has a number of sloops, 
five i believe, one Depot Ship and two patrol boats. It is doubtful whe- 
ther a change of name is going to improve its efficiency and make it more 
tractive to the youth of India ; I hope so. The Royal Indian Marine, 
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Sir, has had a very chequered career, as the last speaker pointed out. In- 
deed, history tells us that in the year 1830, it was called the Indian Navy. 
The present Royal Indian Marine had its life from, I think, 1686, when 
it was used to defend the trade of India against pirates, especially some 
very notorious pirates, one in particular named Angria. From that time 
onwards, it has been called by different names, until in 1929 a Bill was 
presented to this House, that had already passed both Houses of Parlia-* 
ment, but which was thrown out by this House by one vote. But despite 
that, the Indian Government, with the permission of the Home Govern- 
ment and the Admiralty, did effect certain changes in the Royal Indian 
Marine, in that it gave permission to its officers to wear the same uniform, 
but with different buttons to the Royal Navy, and His Majesty allowed 
the Royal Indian Marine ships to fly the White Penant and Ensign, and, 
so, we see the Royal Indian Marine as it presents itself today for improve- 
ment and conversion into the Royal Indian Navy. I mean its past posi- 
tion, almost like the Portuguese Navy consisting of Admirals and Captains 
and a host of other officers, but with no ships or men. But the Royal In- 
dian Marine today, Sir, is a much improved and efficient arm of maritime 
defence. It has certain distinctive features and certain distinctive func- 
tions to perform. I think I am right in saying that its function is not 
a naval one. It is mainly employed in sweeping mine, for which they have 
a staff of officers which compares favourably with the Grand Fleet, and is 
also trained in signalling, gunnery and musketry training and so forth, 
but to say that it is a Navy in the strict sense of the term is absolutely 
wrong. Sir, I will not weary the House by going into the details of the 
composition of the Royal Indian Marine, except to say that of the sloops 
it possesses today though most of them are seaworthy, they take no part in 
defending the coasts of India, which maritime defence has been entrusted, 
since 1869, to the Royal Navy. Now, in introducing this Bill, the desire 
of the Honourable the Army Secretary and the Government of India is to 
so improve the Royal Indian Marine that it will form the nucleus of an 
Indian Navy. The Honourable Member has explained to us, with great 
emphnsis and force, that the Royal Indian Marine today is not very attrac- 
tive to the Indian lad, that ever since it was thrown open to competitive 
examination, only 51 candidates have appeared as officers and three have 
been selected, and that the total of Indian officers and officers-designate is 
fourteen. Sir, in this connection, T would like to point out that the Officer- 
personnel of the Royal Indian Marine is 118. The total ratings is 
1,011, which gives a proportion of one officer to ten men. Now, what I 
would like to point out to the Honourable Member is this, — ^much as I 
agree with him that it is necessary to improve the Royal Indian Marine and 
to make it more attractive to the youth of India, I think, it would bo 
much better, if one started the change not from the top, but from the 
bottom. We have in the Royal Indian Marine five sloops and three or 
smaller vessels, but this small Fleet has an ofi]|cer-personnel out 
of all proportion and needs to its total strength of 1,011, Indeed it is so 
top-heavy with officers, as to amount to financial profligacy and, in my 
opinion, could, without loss of efBeiency, be halved. It has a Vice-Admi- 
ral and vanons other stalf officers, as Chief of the Staff, etc., and it seems 
. Pereonnel is an extravagance. I would suggest thht in 
ills Bill, we of the Committee, shonld be allowed to modify it in such a 
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way that we might be able to create a Navy starting from the bottom, with 
more ships and more men and not such a surfeit of ofiBlcers. 

An Honourable Member : Where is the money t 

Lieut.-Oolonel Sir Henry Oidney : I know, the Army Secretary will 
suy that this is impossible owing to financial stringency, but, then, why 
have a Navy in name and not in game. My desire is, if this Bill is to go 
to a Select Committee; that the Select Committee should be empowered to 
make modifications and recommendations which are outside the purview of 
this Bill. I think this will serve a very useful purpose. I, myself, think 
that we should really concentrate our attention more on the ships and 
their personnel, the lower personnel, than add to the cost of officers, as the 
cost is already hopelessly extravagant. 

This Bill, when it was presented in 1928-29, was rejected by a margin, 
as the last speaker rightly pointed out, for various reasons, by a margin 
oi' one vote. The first reason was slowness of Indianisation. The Honour- 
able the Army Member has rightly pointed out that the personnel of this 
fleet is so small that we cannot possibly satisfy all communal demands. 
That we will have 14 Indian Officers out of 117 officers in the immediate 
future, I think, shows a very rapid pace of Indianisation. I want Meml)ors 
on the Opposite Benches to realise that no Navy can be built in one day 
or a month or a year. It took hundreds of years for the British Navy 
to achieve its present perfect standard, and we must not think, when the 
pace of Indianisation is not to our liking, that the Government is not 
enc'ouraging Indianisation. A too precipitous Indianisation would only 
ruin the object we all have in view. Sir, if we were to encourage and 
rapidly Indianise the Indian Navy as some Opposition Members demand, 
?.e., before they obtain their sea-legs, we would find most of the cre^v still 
suffering from mal-demere, or, to put it humorously, indulging in that 
naval song ‘‘ a return of the swallow (sea-sickness). 

Sir, what we really w’ant is a steady pace in Indianisation, because as 
in the Army so in the Navy, you must learn to crawl before you can walk, 
and you have to walk before you can jump. And we must not, in our 
desire to too rapidly Indianise the Navy, think that we can build a Navy 
all at once and recruit it entirely from Indians. Let us see what Indianisa- 
tion of the R. I. Marine has really achieved. The lower ratings, about 900 
strong, are entirely Indians. These Indian ratings are recruited mainly 
from two communities, Goanese and Muhammadans. The Muhammadans 
come from the Katnagiri Coast and are the descendants of the old Mahratta 
pirates — they make excellent seamen. In this connection, may I point out 
to the Honourable Member, that he is recruiting Goanese from Goa, which 
is not a part of British India. T do not object to them. But by recruiting 
non-domiciled Goanese my Honourable friend is violating the order of the 
Home Department of the Government of India, which states that no 
foreigner can be enlisted in the Government of India without the sanction 
of the Home Department of the Government of India. I make this state- 
ment deliberately and purposefully, because, I ask, when you can get the 
best kind of recruits from Muhammadans in India, why should you recruit 
fop the Royal Indian Marine from a country, Portuguese Goa, that is 
foreign to British India ? I should like the Army Member seriously to 
consider this point. The Government may talk about Indianisation, and 
try to do all they can in the new Bill, but the present Bill falls far short 
of the Air Force Act. The Air Force Act, when it was passed, gave us 
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great hopes, with an assurance, that the personnel would be rec'ruited 
entirely 1‘roni Indians, and when eligible Indians were nat available, the 
Jjrilisll Royal Air Force would loan us personnel. This Bill, as far as 
Indianisation is concerned, falls far short in comparison of the desire of all 
of us, because it still intends to recruit most of its personnel from England 
and it is not a true, but a camouflaged attempt at Indianisation of the new 
Royal Indian Navy. Let me give you another instance of this camouflaged 
Indianisation, and 1 do so with all respect to the Honourable the Army 
Secretary, because I know he is sincere in his desire to Tndianise the Royal 
Indian Navy. This incident happened sometime ago, not during his tenure 
of office. A few years ago, in 1924, one superior and seven wireless opera- 
tors for the Royal Indian JMarine were lent by the Posts and Telegraphs 
Department, they consisted mainly of members of the Anglo-Indian Coin- 
iiiiinUy. Jn 192S. it was suddenly discovered that these men, — many of 
whom lind served in tb(' wireless stations in the remote coasts of Burma and 
Persia and other remote parts of the Indian Empire and had proved useful 
wireless operators, — ^were inefficient and incapable of doing the work of 
Royal Indian Maiine wireless operators, and the Director General of Posts 
and Telegraphs decided that they should not continue the work and they 
were, in 1931, replaced by ej!-naval ratings who were brought out from 
Englard on a high salary of Rs. 250 ])er mensem plus Rs. 60 rations. Dov's 
the Army ]\rem])er eall this a serious attempt at Indianisation ? I call it 
an irradt to oiie^s intelligence and unworthy of any Director General of 
Posts and Telegraphs to undervalue his men. 1 hope the Honourable 
Member will consider thi.s in his future efforts of Indianising Indians new 
Navy. 

The second reason for rejecting the Bill in 1929 was the cost. I know 
that some Members in this House consider the cost of the Royal Indian 
Marine to be exorbitant, but the Honourable Member has assured us that 
there will he no additional cost by the passage of this Bill. That means, 
in other words, that the development of the Indian Navy will be static. 
There will he no advance or serious attempt to give India a real Navy. I 
do not think that any Member of this House would he against starting a 
Navy which is to he really an Indian navy, provided the cost is within 
reasonable limits. I think, a Member in the 1929 debate said, that it did 
not matter whether it cost rupees two crores, he would be prepared to vote 
this iimcuiiit for a navy on real lines and not a navy in name. Rs. 67 lakhs 
is the cost for the maintenance of the Royal Indian Marine and India gives 
an additional annuity of Ail00,000 to the British Government for the main- 
tenajice of the Bast Indian Squadron and the maritime protection of her 
enormous coast line. Peponally, T think, that India receives a great deal 
for the little that she gives, because .iust conceive of the thousands and 
thousands of miles of Indian coast that the British Royal Navy is protecting 
at the ridiculous cost of only £100,000 ? But I am not complaining of 
that. What I am complaining of is that today we are maintaining two 
Navies for the protection of the shores of India, the Royal Indian Marine 
and Ihe East .Indies Squadron. The Royal Indian Marine is commanded 
by a P lag Officer Commanding who draws a salary, excluding a handsome 
ramptiiary allowance, of over Rs. 3 000 per mensem, and the Eai^t Indies 
Squadron is under a Vice-Admiral, who draws a salary of over R-s. 41,000 
per mensem. . Here we have t'wo navies in two watertight compartments. 
Can you conceive of any Indian -Army consisting of two separate aniiies 
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in two watertight compartments ? I think that we should in this committee 
realise that the time has come when India should make a serious and 
practical start to develop her own Navy and not maintain two navies. I 
mean a real Indian Navy of our own, trained, at first, by British Officers, 
but with a hope of complete Indianisation in the years to come. 

But apart from the cost, the most serious objection to my mind that 
was expressed against this Bill in 1929 was the constitution, or, in other 
words, the control of the Navy. Mention has been made, both by the Army 
Secretary and by the last speaker, my Honourable friend, Mr. Raju, that 
this Navy Bill is before the Joint Parliamentary Committee. As a member 
who attended that Committee, I can assure the House that not a word was 
spoken about it in my hearing. 

Mr. B. Sitaramaraju : I never said that it was before the Joint 
Parliamentary Committee. 

Lieut.-Golonel Sir Henry Qidney : I speak subject to correction, but 
I think, my Honourable friend said that his reason for objecting to this 
measure was to this effect : why hurry to pass this Bill when the matter is 
before the Joint Parliamentary (‘ommittee. or words to that effect. 

Mr. B. Sitaramaraju ; What I said was that the Honourable the Army 
Secretary was not justified in anticipating the constitutional changes with 
regard to the control of the Army and Navy. 

Lieut.-Colonel Sir Henry Gldney : If that be so, I stand corrected, 
but at the same time, the impression on my mind was this, that one of the 
chief objections the Honourable Meunber urged against the acceptance of 
this Bill was, why hurry with the measure when Government had already 
exf)i*es:so(i their opinion that there was no necessity for such hurry ? ff he 
is serious in this objection, I ask the Honourable Member, why does he 
hurry for Indianisation of the Army, why not wait till the constitutional 
changes are known to India ? Again why hurry for Indianisation of the 
Indian Air Force, why not wait till the new India Bill is ])assed ? Surely, 
if you are really in earnest to Indianise the Navy and to get some control, 
Wfiy do you want to wait till the report of the Joint Parliamentary 
Committee is out, why not make a beginning at once, why waste time ? 

Ittr. T. N. Bamakrishna Beddi (Madras Ceded Districts and Chit- 
toor : Non>Muhammadan Rural) : Because the Indian tax-payer pays 
every pie of The expenditure for the Army and the Air Forces, that is why 
we want Indianisation. 

Lieut.-Oolonel Sir Henry Oidney : T am glad the Honourable Mem- 
ber interrupted me with his observation, because that is just my vievr. 1 
am with hiiii in his desire to Indianise, but I ask him and the Opposition 
why delay and put forth as an excuse : “ Let us wait for the report on the 
White Paper and the New India Act ? ’’ Why not get a move now that we 
have this opportunity offered to us f 

Mr. T. N. Bamakrishna Beddi : Let the Government promise that 
the whole of the recruitment for the Navy hereafter will be Indian, then 
we shall give our support to it. 

Lieut.-Oolonel Sir Henry Qidney : I am afraid that the Honourable 
^ Member does not realise that you cannot make or 
Tw ooN. jndianise a Navy overnight and that it will take many 
j’ears before you can get a completely Tndianised Navy. (Ironical Hear, 
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hear from the Opposition Benches.) Does the Opposition want a tojr 
Navy as is the Royal Indian Marine today ? Does it want Indian Admi- 
rals, etc., before they have even acquired their sea-legs ? If so, such a 
Na^'y will bo full of men who will spend most of their time indulging in the 
pastime, I have already referred to, viz., a return of the swallow 

I see Mr. B. Das is loudest in his ironical ** Hear, hear. ’’ I ask what 
does he — a land lubber — in particular, or any other in this House know 
about a Navy t We are laymen. But the Opposition in opposing this 
Bill are making use of the occasion, as a means to an end — ^regarding elec- 
tioneering speeches and who stands more in need of such help than the 
camouflaged Oongressite, Mr. B. Das ? 

Here, today, all of us are crying out for an Indian navy but the 
Honourable Member, Mr. Raju, in the course of his lengthy speech wants 
to delay the passage of this Bill, indeed to reject it. The Honourable the 
Army Secretary told us that the incompetency or rather the imperfections 
of the Royal Marine are largely due to the present state of things and 
that by passing this Bill he wants to make the Royal Indian Marine more 
attractive to Indian lads and more eflicient. Then why on earth does the 
Honourable Member, Mr. Raju, indulge in dilatory tactics and ask the 
Government to wait for the report of the White Paper ? You are not 
going to gain anything in that way at all. On the other hand, you are 
going to lose a lot. 

Mr. B. Das (Orissa Division : Non-Muhammadan) : Thanks to your 
membership of the Round Table Conference ? 

Lieut.-Oolonel Sir Henry Gidney : Yes, Sir, and thanks in abund- 
ance to the absence of Mr. B. Das from these Conferences, or who knowiS, 
coming as he does from the land of earthquakes and fissures, he may have 
demanded an Indianised Navy for his Province, Bihar and Orissa. 

My Honourable friend. Sir Abdur Rahim, when he spoke on this 
Bill last time, said that the Bill was not self-contained. At the same time 
he said that he was in favour of the introduction of British discipline into 
Indian Navy. That means to say that on its merits, my Honourable friend 
accepts the Bill and so I say any other reasons for its delay axe not real and 
not substantial, but sentimental and artificial. It would be, I agree, much 
better if we had a Bill before us such as the 1887 Indian Marine Act, which 
was really self-contained and which was based, more or less, on the British 
Naval Discipline Act. But. Sir, this should not deter us from accepting 
this Bill and sending it to the Select Committee, where we can have oppor- 
tunities^ of voicing our opinions and raise other matters than those con- 
tained in the Bill ; in short that our amendments will not be strictly con- 
fined to the disciplinary clauses of the Biir, as presented to this House. 

Another objection that has been raised, but one in which I do not 
think there is much weight is this ; A fear was expressed by certain 
Members of the House that, by passing this Bill, it was the desire of His 
Majesty’s Government to make use of the new Royal Indian Navy as part 
of the Imperial Naval forces for outside Imperial purposes. The Honour- 
able the Army Secretary has honourably assured us that this is not so, 
though, in cases of emergency, it will be the duty of the Governor General 
to use his prerogative, but we are further assured that before the Indian 
Navy would be used for outside purposes, this House will be given an 
opportunity to express its views and give its consent. What else do we 
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want and after that assurance surely this suspicion should not exist t 
xlfter all when one realises that the new Indian Navy will consist of a few 
sloops, with a small personnel and that the total power and personnel 
of the Indian Navy is not equal to one British warship, there is 
absolutely no substance in the fear expressed by the Honourable Members 
opposite and to express such a fear only expresses the weakness and hollow- 
ness of their opposition. 

The Army Secretary has tried very sincerely and very candidly to 
dispel our suspicions. He has certainly dispelled my suspicion. (Laughter 
by Mr. B. Das.) I find my friend, Mr. B Das, laughing in his usual ini- 
mical way. I do not care tuppence for Mr. Das’s fear and suspicions. T 
personally have no cause to entertain any suspicions about the intention ot 
Government. If you examine the outside opinions expressed on this BiU, 
it will be found it has ^rned the approval of many public bodies. The 
British Indian Association, which consists of the largest landlords of 
Eastern India, has, in its opinion, supported and given its blessing to the 
Bill and said that this is a move in the right direction. Indeed the Maha- 
sabha has also supported it with certain stipulations. It certainly said 
that an Indian Navy, in reality and not only in name, was absolutely neces- 
sary for India. The Hindu Mahasabha in its report has certainly criticised 
certain aspects of this Bill, but, in the main it has supported its principles 
and admitted that such a move will give India its first step in the direction 
of creating and equipping its own Navy. Members on the opposite side 
who are opposing this Bill are, I venture to say, guided purely by senti- 
mental and individual considerations. They do not seem to realise that, 
be Tore India can acquire complete self-Government and be capable of 
undertaking her own defence, it must be in sole possession of its own Army 
and Navy. In stressing this point my desire is this : “to ask Members on 
the opposite side to dispel all suspicions left in their minds. My friend, 
Mr. Das, can talk more of earthquakes and things of that kind than of the 
Indian Navy, but I would ask even my friend, Mr. Das, to dispel all doubts 
and suspicions in his mind and whole-heartedly join the Government in its 
desire to give India its first step in the path of creating and maintaining its 
own Naval Force. I frankly admit that in changing the name of the 
Royal Indian Marine to that of the Royal Indian Navy will not avail us 
much. We do not want to start at the top and create a Board of Lords 
of the Admiralty. Ijet us have more ships and more men, but not more 
Admirals flying their flags on the heights of Simla, as in the past and as 
in the case of the Swiss Navy. I would ask my friends on the opposite 
side to view this matter not in an individualistic spirit, but in a national 
spirit, as I am trying to do. This Bill, if passed by this House, I am sure, 
would be to the eternal credit and blessing of India, and I do believe, even 
in its present form, that it presents no insuperable obstacle to the unanimous 
acceptance of this House to place it in the hands of a Select Committee, 
where we could but try our utmost to mould it to suit our needs. I, 
myself, feel that Government is to be congratulated on this its very helpful 
effort to assist us on our way to the attainment of self-Government in our 
country — India — ^whose interests we, in our own lights, are trying to serve. 
Sir, I support the Bill. 

Sir Hari Singh Oour (Central Provinces Hindi Divisions : Non- 
Muhammadan) : Sir, if I intervene in this debate, I do so with a full 
sense of my responsibility and I would ask Honourable Members on 
this side of the House, as well as on the other side of the House, to 
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realise the implications of this Bill ahd to bring to beAr upon the con- 
sideration of this Bill a fe\^ salient facts Which';!' shall* present to them. 
Honourable Members are aware that in 1925 and 1926 a departmental 
committee was appointed, presided over by the then CommanderJii- 
Chief, Lord Rawlinson, which decided on the reconstruction of the 
Royal Indian Marine as a combatant force, to enable India to enter 
upon the first stage of her own naval development, and, ultimately, to 
undertake her own naval defence. The departmental committee 
decided that India must pay for her own naval defence, and, in conse- 
quence of the decision of this committee, the Government of India moved 
the Secretary of State to amend secfion 66 of the Government of India 
Act. I will present to Honourable Members the ipsissima verba of 
the Under Secretary of State for India when moving for the second 
readintr of the amended section 66 of the Government of India Act, the true 
object and purpose the Government had in vie\v in making the amendment. 
Let me give you his own words. The Under Secretary of State for India 
said on the 9th .March. 1927. — I am reading from the House of Commons 
Pebates. [)age 1269 : 

** 1 roinc now to the* reasons for the. creation of this new' force, - for the re- 
creation oJ* the Indian Navy. /Vfter the War, for various reasons, the question of 
reorganizing the I?oyal Iiidian Marine as a combatant naval force, able, to take its 
place simoiig other navy forces of the Empire, came to the fore. It was examined 
by Lord JelJicoo in 11)19, and by two separate Naval Com man ders-in- Chief on the 
East Indian Station in 1922 and 1924. I think it was, as a result of the rcM.om- 
mcndatioiif-' of the last of the two authorities, the Officer Commanding the Naval 
Force of the East Indian Station in 1924, that a scheme was laid before a Dejiart- 
mental Committee in India, W'ith Lord Rawlinson as Chairman and with the Naval 
Ooinmander-in-Chief among its members. The outcome was that the Committee's 
report was accepted b.v the Secretary of State, by the First Lord of tlio Admiralty 
and by the Government of India,- and the aniiounccmeiit of the lutentioas of the 
Government was made in February, 1926. The policy declared in the announcemont 
followed llie recommendations of the Imperial Conference of 1923 and 1926, which 
were to the effect that the primary responsibility rests on each part of the Empire 
for its ow'ii local naval defence.” 

Now, if I may sipipleitient these 'words, I 'would point out to the 
Honourable Members on this side of the House that, immediately after the 
close of the War, two Committees 'were appointed. One was presided over 
by Loi'd Esher and tlie otlier by Lord Jellicoe. Earl Winterton was 
dealing with the Committee of Lord Jellicoe, and I am now anxious to 
recall l^he cognate recommendation of the Committee presided over by 
Lord Esher. These two combined Committees recommended that in all 
cases the combined forces of the Empire should be under Imperial control, 
and that the Army in India and the Army in England should, as regards 
its erpiijiment and training, be such as to be able to take ils field alongside 
the British Army in case of a national emergency. That was a recom- 
mendation which alarmed the First Assembly. Therefore, a Coiniiiittee 
was immediately appointed on the motion of one of us, and on that 
Committee, we steadily protested against the subordination of the Indian 
Army for Imperial purposes. That CJommittee was presided over by the 
then Army Secretary, Sir Godfrey Fell, and, with the consent— mark the 
words -with the consent ol ]Mr. ^lontagu, the then Secretary of State 
for India, we drew np a niimhor of recommendations, one of which was, 
that the main ]niri)osc and the sole purpose of the Army pf India was the 
delencv' of India. We then demanded that the Army of India should be 
brou^m: mider the same control of the Indian Legislatnrej , and that fight, 
which began m the First Assembly of 1921, has continued down today. 
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My friend. Sir Henry Gidney, has told ns that he was a Member of the 
Joint Select Committee of Parliament and not a word was s^iid as to the 
future control of the Army and Navy of India 

Lieut.-Oolonel Sir Henry Oidney : Not the Army. 

Sir Hari Singh Oour : of the' Navy of India. Sir, I wish to 

point but to the ‘ Honourable Members of this House that 
that it is the established policy of His Majesty’s Government that the 
Navy in India should be subject to the same control as the Army in 
India. Now let me f^ive you the exact words to which I wish to draw 
your attention. The Under Secretary of State, dealing with the same 
point, at page 1271, expressed himself in the following terms : 

“ Sonioono may ask what opportunity wiJl be given to the Logislnturo in India 
to deal with the Bill. The opportunity wilL be this. In the first place, this Bill 
cannot come into effective operation in India without consequential legislation by the 
Assembly, and when that Bill is discussed by the Assembly, there will be*^ full 
o]>portujuty of discussing the whole question of the Indian Navy. In ad/li’lion, this 
new Indian Navy will be in exactly the same position in relation to the Assembly 
as the Indian Army is at present.*' 

Those are the words of the Under Secretary of State for India, and 
Honourable ]\rember*s can now visualize what their predicament would be 
if they became a consenting party to the creation of an Indian Navy, 
in which case the position of the Legislative Assembly would be exactly 
parallel to the position in which they stand in relation to the Army in 
India. They will vote supplies, or if they do not, they will be certified, 
and if the strictly logical out-come of the Government oi' India *ket is 
followed, the Navy Budget will be non-votable, as is the Army Budget. 
Now. Sir, 1 wisli, therefore, to point out to this Houj^^ that if it becomes 
a consenting party to the passage of tlds Bill, they will be creating an 
Indian Navy for v/hieli they will have no res})onsibility and over which 
tliey will exercise no control. My friend. Sir Henry Gidney, and other 
^Members on this side of the House have been asking for the Tndianization 
of the Navy. That does not disturb me in the least. If every member 
of the Indian Navy was an Indian, I should not feel happy so long as the 
Indian Legislative Assembly had no control over its own defence, whether 
the Army or the ^iiYy or the Air Force. (Hear, hear.) What the Indian 
public ddnaiuls is control over the Army, control over the Navy and 
eomrol over the Air Foree. The Indian Army Act has been passed by 
the Government of India without the consent of this House. We have 
got, therefore, no responsibility for the Indian Army. But would you be 
willing partners in the passage of the Indian Navy Bill, the result of 
which would be to exclude the Indian Legislative Assembly from all con- 
trol over the Indian Navy 1 Tliat is the short question that I ask my 
Honourable friend, Sir Henry Gidney ? Is he prepared or is ho not 
prepared ? 

Lieut.-Colonel Sir Henry Gidney : I do not quite follow you. 

Sir Hari Singh Gour : I would ask anj^ Member . of this House 
wdiether he is prepared to give his imprimatur to the Indian Navy Bill 
on the condition wdiich would apply to the Indian Navy, namely, that this 
Jiouee wnll have no vote or voice in the control of the Indian Navy, 
and that tlie Indian Navy Avill be treated exactly on the same footing 
*-is is the Indian Army at the present moment ? {A Voice : ‘‘ Indian Avmy 
is rion-votable.”) My friend says in helplessness that the Indian Army is 
non-votable. But will j^ou create an Indian Navy, an offspring of the 
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elected majority of Indian Legislative Assembly, and consent to its becom- 
ing as noij-votable as is the Indian Army ? That is the question to which 
I would ask for a reply. Will any Member of this House get up and say 
that he is quite prepaid to give to the Government of India, irresponsible 
as the>' are to this House, the power to bring into existence the Indian 
Navy 'which would bo entirely independent of the vote of this House and 
iri*csponsible to its views ? That, I submit, is the main question. I am not 
in the slightest degree perturbed by the question of Indianization or control 
or whether a few ratings were Indians or non-Indians. I am more con- 
cerned with the question of policy. So long as you have created an 
Indian Navy, you are responsible for it and not we, but when you come 
to iLs and ask "us for our vote, and when after that vote you create an 
Indian Navy, you would then tell us tomorrow that this Indian Navy 
has b(*en created not by us but by the vote of the Assembly, and that it 
knew that this Indian Navy would be exactly on the same terms and 
maintained on the same conditions as is the Indian Army of todfiy. That, 
I submit, is a short question and let every Member in this House think 
over it. 1 ap])eal to every elected Member of this House, including Sir 
Henry Gidney. 

Lieut.-Colonel Sir Henry Oidney : I am not an elected Member. 

Sir Hari Singh Gour : Yes, you are not. But I ask every elected 
Monber whether ho is prepared to bring into existence a new force over 
which he will have no control whatever ? That, I submit, is the genesis 
of this Bill. In the House of Commons, when section 66 of the Govern- 
ment of India Act v/as .sought to be amended by the Conservative Govern- 
ment, loud protests were raised by Mr. Ijansburry and by Mr. Wheatley. 
Let me give you two passages from the criticism of one of the Members 
of the House of Commons, and you will then realise that when they, your 
friends in the House of Commons, represented your views and challenged 
the Conservative Government to pass into a legislative measure a Bill 
which uouJd exclude the Indian liegislature from any control over the 
policy of the Indian Navy, what did the Government say ? In answer 
to him, the Under Secretary of State for India said : 

“ I did not want to bring this Navy Bill in the House of Commons, but T do 
so because the people of India want it.’^ 

That was the statement made in 1927, a staitement which was challenged 
and successfully challenged hy your predecessors in 1928. Mr. Wheatley, 
speaking on this Bill, said as follows : 

“ r submit that if the Government resists this amendment, then the title of the 
Bill is a misuse of words. The supreme control of the Navy surely indicates its 
ownership. * * 

That is to say, the Indian Navy, which you will create and for which you 
will pay, will be under the supreme control of the British Admiralty. 
Let them create a Navy of their own, let them tax the people of India, 
but let it not be with the willing consent of the elected Members of this 
House. That is our only objection. We are powerless at the present 
moment to resist the actions of the Government of India, but we have a 
responsibility to our own people and, as elected representatives of the 
people, we must not forget that we are giving the irresponsible executive 
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a further power and . control .over the finances of this' coirntry. Mr. 
^J^beatley further said,; .. 

If tlio supreme control is to be vested in this House, then this Navy ceases 
to be ail Indian Navy and becomes for all practical purposes a British Navy. It 
is surprising that the policy outlined here should emanate from the Conservative 
Party. India is to be asked to pay entirely for its ships and its Navy. Every penny 
of the cost is to be met from revenue collected from the poor Indian people. {Of 
whom you are the representatives : forget not.) The Conservative Party comes along 
and ask us to accept the principle that, although the Navy is paid 'for by India 
and according to all the rules of propriety should, therefore, belong to India, we should 
insist on the right, when it suited our purpose, to be entitled to confiscate this Navy.-' 

In the time of war, and on any occasion, it will be a part of the 
British Navy although paid for by India and created by the willing co- 
operation of the elected representatives of the people of India. In anothen 
passage, Mr. Wheatley went on to say ; 

** I want to take this opportunity of entering a most emphatic protest against 
the provisions of this measure. I do not know whnt case was or could be mailo out 
for the Indian Navy, but I know that no case can be made out for an Indian Navy 
which is not under the control of the Indian people. What we are asked to do here 
is simply farcical. * * 

So, you are asked to do here W’hat is simply farcical. Vote for the 
Bill and create a Navy and then wash your hands of it. Sir, I cannot 
for a moment bring myself to believe that there will be one single Member 
in this House representing his constituency who Avon Id be a willing partner 
to the creation of such an Indian Navy and upon such terms. Now, listen 
to Mr. Wheatley’s W()rds ; 

** Wc arc asked to subscribe to a situation in which there will bo an Indian 
Navy which may be taken away by the very people, who in certain conceivable circum- 
stances may be India's chief enemy, and used by these people, while they retain in 
their power the right to say who is to pay for the Navy during the time it is being 
used without the consent of the Indian people." 

When this question was put, the Honourable the Secretary of Stale, 
I thinlv Avith his tongue in his cheek, said this is the Navy which is boiiitr 
created AA’ith the consent of the people of India and if the people of India 
do not Avant it they Avill say so. This is the opportunity for yon, the 
accredited A^oice of the people of India to say AAdiether you Avant aji Indian 
NaAy upon these terms. 

Lieut.-Colonel Sir Henry Oidney : Or do you want an Indian Navy 
at all ? 

Sir Hari Singh Oonr : We do want an Indian Navy which We Avill 
control. 

Lieut. -Colonel Sir Henry Gidney : May I ask my Honourable friend 
if he Avill tell me Avhether he knows of any Indian Legislator or Legis- 
latures in India, possessing adequate knowl^ge to control and administer 
any Navy ? To my mind, he knows what I say is correct. 

Diwan Bahadur A. Ramaswami Mudaliar (Madras City : Non- 
Mnhammadan Urban) ; Does the British Parliament possess that know- 
ledge ? 

Ljeut.-Oolonel Sir Hei^ Gidney : There arc duds there, but they 
haA^e an Admiralty to advise them. 

Diwan Bahadur, A. Ramaswami Mudaliar : Here also there are some 
duds. 

L2811iAD 
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Sir Bari Smgii Goar : Can my Honourable friend show mo any part 
of the British Umpire possessing the dignity which India dom and which 
has an irresponsible Central Government like nrhat we are blessed , with 
here V (Laughter.) , 

An Honourable Member : Irremovable executWe. 

Sir Hari Singh Oour : It is the same as an irresponsible (!!enti*al 
Government. Now, I wish to point out that the Under Secretary of State 
for India in answer to the criticisms which were hurled against him from 
the Labour Benches said : ‘ 

May T say in conclusion that 1 commend the Bill to the House for the reason 
that to the best of my belief,’* ‘ 

— ^mark the words, “ to the best of my belief ”, — 

‘ ‘ and the belief of my noble friend, the Secretary of State for India, and of the 
(lovorniiu'iil of India, it is desired by the people of India.” 


The Under Secretary of State for India, in sponsoring this Bill for 
the creation of an irro.sponsible Indian Navy, permitted himself to say that 
he was acting a.s the agent of the people of India, and the Government of 
India in 1927 assured the Secretary of State that the people of India 
wanted such a Bill. Now, Sir, I need not comment upon this startliug 
disclosure. Where did the people of India want to pay for an Indian 
Navy over which they will have no control, and which as it was pointed 
out in the House of Commons will be a part and parcel of the British 
Navy ? Sir, Honourable Members on this side of the House have been 
raising various questions in connection with this Navy, and, on a previous 
oc'ca.siou, the Army Secretary said that there is no large policy involved 
and tliat it is just a change in name. But 1 will ask the Anny Secretary 
to aiuswer one question. If we permit him to change the name, in view 
of tlie commitments made in the House of Commons and the purpose 
adumbrated^ by the Under Secretary of State for India speaking on behalf 
of the IVrilish Government in the House of Commons, should we not he 
committing ourselves to the creation of an Indian Navy which will be 
Avholly irresi)ousible fo this House ? The second question that 1 Avish to 
ci.sk is Ihis. It was said on the last occasion by the predecessor of our 
Honourable friend. Colonel Lumby, that there was nothing at all except 
a change of name and nothing further Avas intended or was implied I 
have already pointed out to this House that that must have been a state- 
ment made under a misapprehension of facts. The object of it Avas very 
clearly stated m the House of Commons. The object of it was very clearlv 
stated by the Departmental Committee over which Lord RawUnson pre- 
sided and, now, when the Army Secretary comes before us and sav.s it 
means no more cost beyond the cost that India is incurring and it simply 
ineams a change of name, we gasp for breath and ask ourselves one 
Secretary of today may be succeeded by the Armv 

sav' Secretary of tomorrow 

say r pis bright jewel, this diadem in the British Crown calls itself as 
being the oAvner of p Indian Navy with two sloopra^’ nSng tmJe 
tilta-tinn and nothing more tarcioal than thia is conoeivabW Yon 

;«Shroi ‘ -(-sr 

Diwan Bahadur A. Ramaswami Mudaliar : None 
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Sir Hin* Siixigh Gonr : You will conceal your hejid in i^ame when 
you walk into' the beautifully prepared, parlour of the Army Secretary 
who says, walk into this and enjoy yourself and do not live in the wilder- 
ness. Sir, if this Bill is enacted into law, it will create a precedent un- 
paralleled in. the history of British Parliamentary institutions in that it 
would create an institution irresponsible and uncontrollable by the Legis- 
lature which gave birth to it. I ask, therefore, every Member of the 
House, to seriously consider before he passes his vote in favour of this 
motion. .Sir, it is not a mere clmnge of name nor indeed it has no addi- 
tional pecuniary commitments. The Indian Navy, as was stared by the 
Departmental Committee, must be self-contained and self-supporting. 
1 am not here free to speculate but every readpr of newspaper knows what 
is going on in the I)isarmament Conference in Europe and what a pathetic 
sight India presents as a Member of the League of Nations which co;-ts to 
India 14 lakhs per annum. 

Mr. S. 0. Mitra (Chittagong and Rajshahi Divisions : Non-Muham- 
madan Rural) : India is an Original Member of the League of Nations. 

Sir Hari Singh Oour ; In 1921, India became, and was acclaimed 
to the world as a self-governing Dominion, and, therefore, an original 
foundation Member of the League of Nations. But where is the vote of 
India and who is responsible for the vote of India 1 Who casts the vote 
of India ? It is the Secretary of State. (Laughter.) India has the 
pleasure and the honour of paying 14 lakhs per annum, but poor un- 
ku'tnnate India has never known the blessings of the League of Nations 
beyond paying an annual contribution of 14 lakhs. (Hear, hear. ) The 
Disarmament Conference has been going on in Europe and will result 
in the establishment of a quota for Great Britain. If sucli a thing 
liappens, we can wxdl understand that India as a foundation Member of 
the League of Nations will be given two dreadnoughts or so many cruisers 
to be the ])ossessor of the Indian Navy. And it will be said, before the 
Disarmament Conference, that this is the Navy of Great Britain and 
this is tlie Navy of India. Remember, Sir, India has suffered a great 
de al in the past by her glorification of status to an equality with the otlier 
self-governing Dominions of the British Commonwealth ; but do not fall 
into this trap once more, because the moment you create an Indian Navy 
you woll be liable to a certain quota, a quota for which you will pay 
and a quota for which you will not be riesponsible. I, therefore, feel 
that, when I see the environments around me, the powers in the East and 
the J'ar East arming themselves for the coming conflict, when [ see the 
drastic and desperate efforts being made in the West for the limitation 
of armaments, that India may not, in a moment of huiry and scanty 
consideration, lend itself to a policy in wrhich the revenues of India will 
he hypothecated but the people of India will gain nothing from the 
creation of an institution called the Indian Navy. I would ask every 
Member, occupying the Opposition Benches, to cast his vote against this 
motion. (Loud Applause.) 

Mr. 9. V. Jadhav (Bombay Central Division : Non-Muhanunadan 
Rural) ; Sir, I rise to support this motion for reference to the Select 
Committee^ This Bill has been seriously criticised on this side of the 
House and many Members have brought in your name and reminded 
the Riouse that you took an important and leading part in opposing the 
Bill, it came up before this House in 1929. But, Sir, it is well-known 
L281LAD b2 
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tJiat much water has flown under the bridges since then and I do not 
krtow, u hether if you had an opportunity now of sitting on the front 
Opposition Benches, yoii would have maintained the same attitude as 
you did on the last occasion. Men learn by experience and strong men 
are not unwilling to correct their wrong opinions formed on former 
occasions. One of my friends, who is an Executive Councillor in iladras, 
has J’oceutly given an instance in point. On fornier occasions, he had 
maintained that Andhra ought to be made a separate Province, but on 
this occa.'^ion, he reconsidered the whole position and re-examined all the 
facts and came to the conclusion that it would be disastrous to the interests 
of Andhra Province and to the Madras Presidency generally to separate 
that Province and other Provinces on a linguistic basis ; and lie bad the 
moral courage to say that he had changed his opinion. 

Mucli of the opposition has been based upon sentiment. As the 
Honourable Justice Din Muhammad has described in his opinion : 

The ('riticisms diroeted against the Bill, both when it was first introduced in 
1028 as well as at the time of its present introduction, appear to me to bo based 
more on sentimental grounds than on sound reason. 

And I say, Sir, that even the principle of this Bill is based upon 
sentiment. What is the principle of the Bill ? The principle is that the 
forces hitherto known as the Royal Indian Marine should henceforth be 
called the Royal Indian Navy. And the reason given is that it will add 
prestige to the men and officers in the Royal Marine, and so on. This 
again, I say, is a sentiment. Some may even ask, what is in a name 
and why change the name ? But then, a® it has been pointed out, it is 
a sentijiienl and 1 myself honour that sentiment. Therp is something in 
that name, and the change from the name of Royal Indian Marine to 
Royal Indian Navy means a great deal to the personnel of that force. 
Now, Sir, the opposition is based first on the ground that tliis House 
was not consulted by tlie Home Government, before they introduced legis- 
lation to amend section 66 of the Government of India Act in the Britisli 
l^irliainent. Tlie only way in which this House could have been consulted 
was to bring a Resolution for discussion in this House whether in the 
opinion of this House it was necessary to change the name of the Royal 
Indian Marine to the “ Royal Indian Navy I think that was the 
only t'oarse open, if it was intended to consult this House. The vote of 
this House could not have been taken on the introduction of a Bill for 
that ])urpose by the House, because this House at that time did not possess 
any authority to legislate on the navy question. The powers of this House 
are limited by the provisions of the Government of India Act, and until 
the amendment in section 66 of the Government of India Act was passed 
by Parliament, this House was not in a position to consider any question 
relating to the Indian Navy. Prom the tactical point of view, I do think 
that it would have been better for the Secretary of State and the Go\^ern- 
ment of India to have consulted this House ; but it is well-known in 
European i)olitics that England is very blunt and is very wrong-headed 
in these respects. Had Lord CurEon, for instance, when he took over the 
lease of Berar from the Nizam, consulted the people of Berar as to whether 
they wore willing to go under the administration of His fixalted Itightieis 
the Nizam, T am quite sure that the overwhelming riiajority would have 
TOted in favour of not going under the administration of His Exalted 
Highness. But, Lord Gurzon, as is well-known, was an Imperialist and 
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quite indiiTerent to the views of the public, and, therefore, without con- 
sulting the people or ascertaining their views he took over the perpetual 
lease of Berar irom the Nizam. This hto led to a number of difficulties 
all of which would, ^have been avoided if he had tal^en a plebiscite or tided 
to ascertain the views of the people then. The result would have been the. 
same. People ^ould have remained under British administration : ^ there, 
u'ould have been a few people — I should say, a microscopic minority — who 
would have voted in favour of the transfer, and Lord Curzon would have 
been justified, in taking over the lease and that question would liave been 
settled for ever. But as is well-known, the Englishman is rather clumsy, 
and, therefore, is rather callous or inditferent to the views of others, lie 
thinks that as he is doing good in his own way for the welfare of others, 
they ought to be satisfied and grateful to him. There be commits a 
mistake, but I do not think that mistake can be cured by any criticism in 
this House. 

Then, another objection to this measure is that the future Navy of 
India will not be under the control of this House. It is well-known that 
the three branches of defence, viz., Army, Air Force and the Navy ought 
to work as a united whole. It cannot be partitioned, especially in the 
matter of control. The control for all these services ought to be in one 
hand, and I shall be very glad when the whole control will be in the hands 
of tlie (iioverniaent of India, responsible to this House. But until that 
time comes, I do not see that it wall conduce to the discipline and well- 
being of any branch of the service to be separated in the matter of control — 
ill fact to have divided control. The control over the Army at present 
is with the Government of India nominally, but really with the'. Army 
Council in England ; and this condition, it is evident, is to continue for 
some time longer. A beginning has been made to Indianise tlie Army ; 
but the jmee has bpen kept so very slow, and the number of ofticers wbicli 
will be required to Indianise the officer ranks Iuls been increased to 2 1)3 
times more, so that it is very difficult to calculate how many years it wnll 
take to Indianise the Indian Army. Then, there is the question of the 
British Army, and so on. The pace, 1 think, has been kept very slow 
in the Army, and so also in the case of this proposed Indian Navy, or as 
for the ])resent day Royal Indian Marine, it is also very very sl()w\ The 
Honourable the Army Secretary has promised that the pace will be 
pii(»koned, but the chief complaint is that young men of the requisite 
standard do not come forward. He has admitted that for the lower ranks, 
For the lascars and so on, tlie material is very good and plentiful. But 
(lis complaint is that for the higher ranks the material is not sufficient. 

[ may point out to him that, in the case of sea service, it wdll not be easy 
o find material ready at hand. People who have a liking for the sea are 
0 be found on the s^a coast and especially among the fisher folk. These 
?ojninunities are quite illiterate, and steps wall have to be taken by the 
3overnment by granting scholarships and other methods to orlucate the 
^oung boys from among these classes. My friend, Mr. B. Das. whose 
?^rovince of Orissa is on the sea coast will be of much help to Government 
f they care to consult him in this respect. 

Mr. B. Das : I am ^ing to oppose the Bili : you will see later, on. 

Mr. B. V. Jadhav : But do not oppose the education of the fisher 
oik;" ^ ’y‘ ^ . 

Mr. 6. bas : That will be a provincial subject : t will see to'itv 
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Mr. B. V. Jadhav : In the ProTince of Bombay .too, much can be 
done ill this respect. The Ihdim Marine D^pai^eht bas^ecogius^d. *1'® 
qatflities of the Miunalman fishenhen and boatmen bp the Itatn^U'i coast 
and the lower ranks are almost wholly manned by them. I'he other Hind.u 
communities, such as the Bhandaris, the Kharvis, aild^he Dhldis, khd the 
Mivhrattas on that side too, have a good deal of knowledge of the sea, and» 
if proper encouragement is given, I do not think that they will fail Uo 
gttpiply the right sort of material for the oflScers ranks in the future Indian 
Navy. At present, the selection is left to a body, which sHs at Imperial 
Delhi and is disposing of matters : affecting the sea. Let them hold the 
examination at Bombay, or Calcutta, or Pui? or Madras, and perhaps they 
may find more plentiful material coming forward. 

Indians in former times have had their navies. It is well-known that 
. the ancestors of the Chief of Janjira were admirals 

*** ‘ in the service of the Great Moghuls, and the founder of 
the Mahratta Empire, Shivaji, started bis own navy when he realised the 
importance of it. That Navy was guarding the western coast of India, 
and proved itself an eyesore to the East India Company. It. was a pity, 
Sir, that that navy was allowed to be annihilated by the later rulers at 
Poona, and there they took the help of the East India Company in putting 
it down. The commanders of that navy and the captains of the sliips 
were all Indians and were drawn from the western coast of India, and they 
had at that time proved themselves quite efficient and quite able enough 
to fight with the ships of the East India Company. The scions of those 
houses will be very proud indeed to continue the history of their past 
services, and if proper steps are taken, 1 do not think that there will be 
a lack of suitable material coming forward to officer the Indian Navy. 

At present, the strength of the Royal Indian Marine is very small, 
and I agree with my friend, Sir Hari Singh Qour, that at some future 
time, the Government may come forvrard and ask for some money and more 
grants to enlarge it and to fit it for the exalted name of an Indian Navy. 
But, Sir, Uiere is no standard laid down as to how many shii>s, big and 
small, should constitute a navy. Small States in Europe and America have 
got very small personnel in their navy, and still they call themselves 
nations with a navy of their own. 

As for the danger that as India is a member of the League of Nations 
and that in the future Disarmament Conference India will be allotted a 
quota which she would have to maintain, I think the quota will not go- 
by dominion, but it will be for the whole of the British Empire Navy. 
It is well-known that all the constituent parts of the British Epipire have 
got their armies and they have also got their naval forces, but when an 
etttergency arises, and the forces of the whole Empire are mobilised, all 
these forces are pooled together and used against the common enemy. 
Therefore, I do not think, Sir, there is any danger of our status at the 
League of Nations which we have acquired by paying an exorbitant price, 
and also bj’’ paying a subscription of about 14 lakhs a year, being a drag 
in our way or that it will tie round our neck a bigger navy. I a m not 
enamoured of this membership of the League of Nations, and I think that 
India does not derive an adequate benefit from it, and it would not fee to 
cur great loss if India were allowed to withdraw from, her memlie^hip 
of the League of Nations. But, I do not think that in the matter of the 
Navyi the membership of the League of Nations will be prejudicial 'to us, 
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and that in apy future dMisipn that may be arrived at, by tbe Disarmament 
Commi^ibn, if it evter sncceeda, it will put down a Quota of bisger ships 
ahd.|>%ger SQuipin^t fdr Ind^a. 

'>7^e J^rmy Seeretaiy, Sir, hw assured us that for the present, for a 
fay years more^ there wiH be no inerease in the expenditune on the Tndisn 
Marine. I am ready to accept that assurance. I see that the present 
persoimel paid on the same scale as corresponding officers of the Boyal 
Navy^ and, therefore, by the change in nomenclature, there need not be 
any extre expenditure. What will take place ten years hence, one cannot 
sayi. . 

As regards thg. control, I need not say anything further. It is a great 
constitutional question, and it will have to be fought out constitutionally, 
but for the present, I think, the change asked for may be allowed by 
this House, 

Captain Sher Muhammad Khan Qakhar (Nominated Non-Official) : 
Sir, most of the previous speakers dealt at great length with the Bill from 
a legal and constitutional point of view, but my object in rising to speak 
on this measure is to make a few observations in support of the Bill, 
entirely from the defence of • India point of view. Sir, the Bill under 
discussion had its origin as far back as 1925, when, as my friend, Sir 
Ilari Singh Qour, said a departmental Committee was appointed by the 
Government of India under one of the greatest soldiers, I mean the late 
Lord Rawlinson, the then Commander-in-Chief, but my friend did not 
explain the object of the Committee. Sir, that Committee was appointed 
with the object of drawing up a scheme for the conversion of the Royal 
Indian Marine into a permanent fighting unit to be trained and employed 
on such service as that sort of force could undertake with that small 
strength and also without a considerable increase in the cost. At that 
time, it was also contemplated that by this means the nucleus of an Indian 
Navj' more or less analogous to the naval forces of the Self-Governing 
Dominions would be provided for India and thus the reconstruction of the 
Royal Indian Marine as a combatant force would enable India to enter upon 
the first stage of her naval forces, and eventually to defend the coasts of 
India. That was the keijnel of the whole problem. Now, this Committee 
presented its Report in 1925, and during the next two years the re-organiza- 
tion of the Royal Indian Marine force was carried out. 

Sir, in 1927 a Bill was passed in Parliament amending section 66 
of tiie Government of India Act which made provision for bringing into 
existence of the Royal Indian Navy, and this amending Act, amongst 
other things, enacted that the Indian Legislature would have power to 
apply with necessarv modification the British Naval Discipline Act to 
the proposed Royal Indian Navy. In 1928, Mr. G. M. Young, the then 
Army Secretary, introduced this Bill to provide for the application of 
the Naval Discipline Act to the Indian Navy. The question of a navy 
is of national importance. Naval defence involves, firstly, the mainten- 
ance of a fleet of war fw guarding the country’s shores from hostile in- 
vasion. and the other is the protection of Indian shipping in Indian 
harboiairs -atfA the convoy of sea borfiei trade in Indian waters. The 
eportnous cohstHrte. of India .wotild be peculiarly yulnerable in war, if 
afty pow^r attac^d the Indian shores. The Rinden’s visit in 1914 is 
sun^ent tb shoWwhai a tremendous damage can be done even by isolated 
rtddeiis. 
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Mr. B. Das i What was the British Navy doing then ? 

Captain Sher Muhammad Khan Gakhar : Many thousands of people 
of !!\Iailras fled away within a few days of the Emden’s attack. 

Diwan Bahadur A. Bamaswami Mudaliar : All foreigners, people 
from the Punjab and other places. ^ • . 

Captain Sher Muhammad Khan Oakhar : I hope that my tIonQura.ble 
friends from Madras would not delay the passage of this Bill, which 
raises an Indian Navy. 

As regards India nisation, the Army Secretary said that vacancies 
in the commissioned ranlcs would be entirely reserved for Indians if 
suitable (jandidates Avere forthcoming, and that facilities would be 
created by which the Indian youths of this country acquired the neces- 
sary 1 raining. The proportion of Indians he proposed was to be one- 
third for the time being, but when suitable candidates came forth, then 
this number would be increased. If we had at that time in 1928 allowed 
the free passage of this Bill, we could ask the Government now to in- 
crease the number of commissioned ranks to 50 per cent, or even more. 
But the Bill w'iis delayed, and we are still in the stage of one Indian to 
two British officers. 

Mr. S. C. Mitra : What about the Army ? 

Captain Sher Muhammad Khan Gakhar ; There is no denying the 
fact that you, Sir, in 1928, in your eloquent and instructive speech 
brought out iiiaiiy a logical argument, and the Bill w’as thrown out by 
a majority of one vote. But if I may say so, today you must bo putting 
yoiu’sclf this query ; “ Does India, with 5,000 miles of coasts and with 
the prospects of Swaraj, not require anything in the nature of naval 
defence ? ’’ Yes, it must bo as clear as day to us, when we have an Army 
and when we have an Air Force, why should We not liave a Navy ? 

An Honourable Member : Have you an Army ? 

Another Honourable Member : Have you an Air Force ? 

Captain Sher Muhammad Khan Gakhar : The so-called national- 
ists of India have glibly said, to quote the late Colonel J. D. Crawford, 
“ You cannot hand over Government to us because you have emascu- 
lated iis Again, have not the same section of nationalists been cry- 
ing against the arms and ammunitions protection Act f The other day 
tile Bengal Council tabled a resolution to raise a Bengal regiment. I 
Avelcomo the idea of my friends in the Bengal Council and I hope tiiat 
my Honourable friends from Bengal in this House will press upon the 
CTOA't'nnnent to raise a naval battalion instead of an infaptry, because 
naval service is superior to army service. I would further support ray 
Bengal friends if they ask, when the first warship is built, that it be 
named ‘ Bengal Tiger - 


The Honourable Sir Nripendra Sircar t A tiger is no good on the sea. 

Captain Sher Muhammad Khan Oakhar ; Sir, the opportunity has 
eeii given to us to make' the future arohitects of India really he-men, 
in iise .ttis 'word, apd flue proposd is meeting with 

’ diterent quarters. Are we not to this end so 

jea ously guarding the frontier against Soviet and Afghan invasion t 
Ale we not exposed to the naval attacks of Japan when the commercial 
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interests of Japan are so clashing with those of oiir countrjK ? " Japan 
is today like the pre-war Germany simply bubbling with a spirit of 
chauvinism. 

Mr; B. Das : Japan will attack America first and not India. 

Captain Sher Muhammad Khan Oakhar : Ther^ore, the question 
on the . anvil is of the greatest importance, the more so 
because we are on the threshold of the Constitutional Reforms. We 
must have an Indian Navy entirely officered by Indians if we aspire self- 
government. Without defence there cannot be any responsible govern- 
ment. 

Before T conclude, the Honourable the Army Secretary 'mentioned 
in his speech three aspects of the Bill, expense, Indianisation and re- 
cruitment, and constitutional question. As regards the constilutional 
question, I leave it to the experts, but as regards recruitment, I must 
join with my Honourable friend, Mr. Jadhav, in his rema rks about 
adverlisement: The Army Secretary said that out of 51 applications 

13 have been taken. I sitill say that there is lack of advertisement. 
There is good material and we can get many youths to come and take 
advantage of these opportunities. I may say that so far as my j)art 
of the country is concerned, very few peo-ple know about tlie prospects 
of this naval service. If my Honourable friend takes proper steps to 
advertise widely then prominent youths will certainly come in and tliey 
will fill the annual vacancies. 

Mr. Jagan Nath Aggarwal (Jullundur Division : Non-Muham- 
madan) ; As they did in the Army, 

Captain Sher Muhammad Khan Gakhar : Yes, as they did in the 

Array. My Honourable friend, Mr. Raju, said, Why is this hurry, let 
the Reforms come and then we can have our Navy, I would just tell 
him lhat, if this Bill had been passed in 1928, we would have got not 

14 but 60 oflicers in the Navy, If this Bill is passed even now, within 
five years we will have about 50 officers in the Navy. 

Sir Haxi Singh Gour : Do you say this on behalf of the Govern- 
ment ? Shall we take this as an undertaking by the Army Secretary 1 

Captain Sher Muhammad Khan (Jakhar : I am speaking on behalf 
of my own. My Honourable friend, Sir Hari Singh Gour, spoke about 
the control of the Indian Navy. He said that so long as we have no 
control over the Indian Navy there is no use of passing this Bill, and 
he carnesitly appealed to his friends, for God's sake do not give your 
vote. -But I would ask hjm one question. There are three fighting 
forces, the Array, the Navy* and the Air Force. The Air Force and the 
Army are already existing, and if he delays the passage of this Bill 
what will be his gain ? He won't have his own Navy, but as we have 
an Army and as we have an Air Force, why should -we not have an 
Indium Navy as soon as possible ? lie also said that the tax-payer of 
India pays the expense and they are raising the Navy for Imperial 
purposes. But my Honourable friend must remember that we are far 
bevhind in ,the matter of the Navy. Our Army is a first class Army, in 
the wprld ; in the Great War they have proved that they are not inferior 
to any; soldiers in the world. As regards the Air Force, wo have just 
raised it, and I am sure that if will prove asi worthy as the. Army. . Then, 
wily siioulcl Ave not have our own sailors who will prove to the world 
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[Captain Sher Muhammad Khan Gakhar^] 
that India has as good sailors as she has soldiers ? With these few words, 
I support this motion. 

The Assembly then adjourned for Lunch till Tweiity-Fivfe Minutes to 
Three of the Clock. ^ 


The Assembly re-assembled after Lunch at Twenty-Five Minutes to 
Three of the Clock, Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham 
Chetty) in the Chair. 


Mr. B. Das : Lest it should be misunderstood that, while the Deputy 
Leader of the Democratic Party was speaking, he was reflecting the views 
of the democrats in this House, I rise to oppose the motion which has 
been moved so ably by my Honourable friend, Colonel Lumby. My 
Honourable friend, Mr. Jadhav, who belongs to a martial community, 
and whose people are very much engaged as subordinate officials, not 
only in the Army, but also in the Indian Marine, has got a soft spot for 
the Indianisation of the Army and the Navy. Naturally, he has expressed 
his vie'wa on the point of Jndianisation. But we are all oppoiiCd to the 
principle of the Bill, on the same ground which my Honourable friend. 
Sir Ilari Singh Gour, expressed in such vivid and glorious language. 
Sir, my Honourable friend, the Army Secretary, completed the i>icture 
that was left out by his predecessor, Mr. Tottenham. Mr. Tottenham 
nionlioned everything, but he omitted to mention the conshlercd view of 
the Government of India regarding the constitutional question. I listened 
mos.t carefully to the carefully considered words ’which flowed from my Hon- 
ourable friend. Colonel Lumby, about the constitutional aspect in regard to 
whicli, M'e on this side of the House have taken such strong exception. 
I find that my friend threw no new light nor could he explain a\vay 
the suspicions or the points that have been raised by us, not only in the 
debate that took place last Session but also in that debate in which you 
took part in 1928. Sir, people talk of Indianisation. To me it matters 
little whether half a dozen Indian boys are buried in the service of the 
Indian Marine or buried in some shops in Delhi or Calcutta. 1 am not 
interested in seeing how they earn their living. It is not a national 
problem, nor is it a national issue. The problem is whether India is 
going to have any control over her Army or Navy, and the Army Sec- 
retary, my Honourable friend, the gallant Colonel, made it clear, although 
he wanted to throw a smoke yereen, and said that there may be something 
hidden behind the report of the Joint Parliamentdry Committee and the new 
Constitution Bill that will be introduced in the House of Commons. The 
question of the Army was made completely clear in the White Paper, 
and if I understand it aright the Way of the gallant Colonel, — I mean 
the other Colonel, Sir Henry Qidney — he challenged us as the Oppo- 
sition in this matter. My friend, Colonel Sir Henry Gidney’s position ia 
^ry peculiar, not only in this country, but on the floor of this House. 
He sits in the European Benches. Sir, I am grateful to my Europeati 
fnends. They seldom Use the word opposition and make that disftine- 
tmn. They do identify themselves very often with us. My Honouf- 
ablc friend. Sir Henry Gidney, who travelled from Bangalore to Bezwada 
^d everywhere, received purses,. tod expTes^d his great gratitude to 
Saprus and Jayakars for having pleaded for the AUglo-Inflito *Ootn' 
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lauuit^' before the Joint Parliwentary.jCommittee and reeervod a JEuretem 
ot BpeciaJ education for the 4iigio-lndian community. He is a statutory 
Indian: tat we shall soon hew my Hohourable friend,. Mr. James, on the 
Navy Bill, and I do not think my old friend, Mr. James, will address 
us as the Opposition.! I was saying that the Army Seeretary did not 
throw any further light about the constitutional position of the future 
Amy in India as regards control of this Legislature. He rather said that 
there wil| be a Minister who will be in charge of the Army, and why 
should we be suBpicious of the Qover^r General. As I. conceive the 
White Paper, the Governor General will have two souls, one soul will 
be responsible to the responsible ministers, and the other will be to the 
army counsellors and the ecclesiasjtical counsellors and may be the poli- 
tical counsellors. If, we, elected representatives, are in this House, then 
it will be our duty to oppose tooth and nail the dual soul of the Governor 
General. The Governor General will administer the Indian Marine and 
the Indian Army under the dictates of the Ariny Council in Britain. 
This Indian Army is a mercenery one. this Amy is maintained for 
the British Government, for British Imperialism. It is no pleasure to nie, 
if my Honourable friend, the gallant Captain Sher Muhammad Khan, 
becomes a Captain, or as he dreams to be, the Commander-in-Chief of the 
Indian Army. It is no pleasure to me, because this Legislature and the 
nation will not be able to order the future Commander-in-(Jhief, Sher 
Muhammad Khan, to carry out certain military operation against a parti- 
cular nation because the Army Council will order him to do something 
else. 


It has been trotted out here that the Dominions have got navies and 
armies. Each Dominion might have a small navy and a small army. I 
call it an apology for an army when we consider the huge expendi- 
ture that we in India incur. I have got here the Defence Committee's 
Report, a committee of which my Honourable friends, Mr. Jadhav, Mr. 
Ramaswami Mudaliar and Colonel, IGidney were members:. Therein I 
rind a statement giving the burden of military expenditure in different 
parts of the British Empire. Australia, which has got a receipt of 95 
millions, both ceJitral and provincial, spends only 4.7 millions in net defence 
expenditure ; Canada, ‘with a total receipts of 96 millions, spends only 
2.7 millions. The Irish Free State, out of an income of Ml millions, 
spends 2.2 millions. New Zealand, out of 25 millions receipts, spends 
only .9 on the army. South Africa, with a Government receipt of 33 
millions, spends only .8 million on their respective defence, an:1 India, 
with Government receipts of £131 million, spends £41 million and this 
comes to 62 per cent, of the Central expenditure, the latter being £66 
niillioii, and becomes 31 per cent, of the net total Central and Provincial 
expenditure ; while in the case of the Dominions, they are all below ten 
per cent. Thus, in the case of Au?<tralia, cost of defence, is 5.8 per cent, 
in the case of Canada, it is 4.2 per cent, in the ea.se of 
the Irish Free State it is 7.2 per cent., in the case of Nesv Zealand, 
it is 3.9 per cent, and in the case of South Africa, it is 3.5 per cent. 
Yet, to hear Sir Henry Gidney saying that w’e must raise ourselves to the 
status of the Dominions, that" we must have a Navy WJhicJi will vie 'wdth 
the Dominion Governments, is absurd ; and I do hope my Honourable 
friend. Colonel Lumby, will, when he speaks, again, tell us wdiat is the 
aniQUnt of expenditure of each of these. Dominions in meeting the cost 
of their navy. ^ 
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Captain Sher Muhammad Khan Oakhar : May t remind 'my 
Honourable friend that Canada has not a single enemy to contend' iyithf 
along the three thousand miles of her frontiers, while here in India, how 
many tribes we )iave got on bur own frontiers ? ‘ 

Mr. B. Das : Wait and sec Canada joining hands with the ;U;iitod 
States of America ! Everybody knows what Canada is drivingi’to; ; and 
as for Australia, does not the British Navy guard Australia, . -is not 
Australia every day threatened by Japanese, encroachment and encroach^ 
ment from Ajilerica 9 But the British Navy guards it. Now. we pay- the 
British Navy a hundred thousand pounds, so it is the duty of the British 
Navy to guard us. 1 do not want to take a pride in the mere fact that 
there should be. a so-called Indian Navy and in the fact that pur boys can 
have sO]ne badges on their shoulders — K. I. Does it flatter me to be 

a .Member of this Legislature, which is at every stage flouted f 

Mr. F. E. James (Madras : European) : Does it flatter the Legis- 
lature ? 

Mr. B. Das : How can it flatter the Legislature when, bn every day, 
an irresponsible Government sits there and I cannot replace it, I cannot 
sit on the other side ? Does it flatter me or even Mr. James, the 
democrat of democrats ? No. 

The Honourable Sir Nripendra Sircar : Would you like to sit on 
this side 9 

Mr. B. Das : I would like to sit on the Front Benches, certainly, 
(Hear, hear), and I would like the Front Benchers to sit here and listeii 
to our arguments on the other side (Applause). 

Sir, my Honourable and gallant friend, the Army Secretary, voiced 
the feeling of the officers of the Indian Marino Service, and quoted a 
Captain of one of iny Orissa ports. Captain Manfield. I very much sym- 
pathise* with Captain Manfield but, while 1 sympathise with his little 
sorrows and little troubles, I have greater sympathies with my ow^n 
sorrows and my own troubles. Sir, what we. want here is comifiete 
control of the Army ; we Mant control of the Navy ; and while I was 
expecting in 1931, tJiat T and my friends 'would occupy the other side, 
the 3Veasiiry Benches — and replace the front Benchers there, here in 
the year of grace 1934, I do not even visualize that in 1944 even, it ^yill 
be i)ossihle for me to exchange, places and to make this irresponsible 
Government responsible to the Legislature. So, Sir, when there is so 
much of disappointment to the nation, some people must suffer .and, 
as we suffer, a few British officers when they accept service under 
Indians will have to accept them at a disadvantage, .and knowing all 
that, if they accept service now, they will have to put up with it. 

Sir, it was very sweet to hear from the Honourable the Army 
Secretary about the Washington Convention, which was dealt with by*my 
Honourable friend, Mr. Sitaramaraju, so well, but I do wish to ask 
whether my Honourable friend, the Army Secretary, read the article ijl 
the Statesman, the second leader of this morning, where it shows the naval 
policy of the World Powers. The Washington CJonvention, whatever it 
may have been, was the pious idea of ' a pious lot of people who, ^fter being 
chastised after the World War, thought they were settling down to 
peaceful habits and peaceful lives but. Sir, international d^iplomacy or 
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rather what is known as international bluff has failed ; so, although 
these Foreign Office diplomats have bluffed one another, and World 
|>owers were building their armies and navies, when they were tired 
but, they again bluffed one another at Washington, Versailles and other 
places that there should be world peace and that they should reduce their 
armaments ; we know they cannot do that, and every day they are 
building more and more battleships and cruisers. Now "they wanted to 
cripple Germany, but today Germany po.ssesse.s an equal naval armament 
as any other foreign power possesses. {An Honourable Member : ‘ ‘ Ques- 
tion ”.) If you know German naval secrets and German serial secrets, 
you will realize that Germany is doing her utmost. 

Hr. 8. 0. Bfitra : It may be in respect of the army — not the navy. 

Mr. B. Diw : But Germany is trying to come np to the standard of 
Japan and the United States. 

I 'was referring to the Washington Convention. I think it was 
the Right .Honourable Srinivasa Sastri who was there, and who had the 
supreme privilege as a great Liberal Leader of India, to put his 
signature, with those of the representatives of the World Powers, to 
a document whereby the British naval quota is controlled by the 
Washington Convention. Sir, it is not, 1 say, controlled, and I still 
maintain that. Of course unconsciously, my friend, the Army Secre- 
tary, has replied to the various charges T often laid against the Govern- 
ment of India aiul the British Government that through the Indian 
Army and the Indian Navy the British Government are creating a force 
by which they will meet the Eastern menace, whether it is from Japan 
ur from America or any other power. So that charge has not been 
met, and, however, innocently, the Army Secretaries may speak that 
this is not the intention of the Army Council in England, we will not 
believe them. Sir, one point has been raised ; apart from the consti- 
tutional issue, the other issue is the expenditure that will have to be 
faced if; helpless as the Non-Official Members of this Legislature are, 
we give our sanction to this Bill for the creation of an Indian Navy. 
Sir, I shall now refer to Mr. Tottenham’s speech wherein he said that, 
mijless there is a popular demand, Government will not spend more 
money. Let me quote him. 

It » * Before the War, when the Boyal Indian Marine was a non-combatant 
force, its cost amounted to about 68 lakhs of rupees a year. 

The re-organised combatant force during the last three years or so has cost well 
Tind(?r 65 lakhs, that is, less than what it cost before the War 

I thank the Army Secretary for having reduced this amount through the 
pressure of the Legislature and through causes of world depression. He 
further went on to say : 

and I think I can safely assure the House that there will be no large expansion 
or increase of expenditure on this force until and unless there is a popular demand 
for it. Personally, I think that a demand of that kind is bound to come sooner or 
later if India is to undertake her own naval defence.” 

It cannot come from this side. Of course, I find that my Honour- 
able friend, Mr. Jadhav, has already made a demand like that this morn- 
ing, but there dte Captain Shcr Muhammad Khans and Colonel Gidneys 
who will always make a demand for such things so that a few boys may 
be able to get jobs. My friend, Colonel Gidney, wants a further eight 
per cent, quota for the members of his community in the Indian Navy 
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when it will be created. I know what my Honourable friend, the Armjr 
Secretary, will do in the next Session. He will simply introduce a Bill 
and carry it through by the help of the majority which Government 
always commands, because of these Nominated Members or those elected 
Members who are as good as Nominated Members, They will alwaya 
speak on behalf of India and support the Navy to show that there ia 
a national demand in India for the expansion of the Navy. Therefore, 
we will have to foot the Bill of two crores. And what has been India’s 
demand ? India’s demand is that the defence expenditure should 
bo reduced to a minimum of 30 crores, if it can’t be reduced further. 
Until that is done, M’c will be no party to sanction any more frantic 
ideas of naval expansion or army expansion, which will commit our 
successors into heavy expenditure. Sir, I wish to say one thing more. 
If Britain finds it necessary to discharge a certain obligation to 
Australia, to Canada and to South Africa, why should it not discharge 
similar obligations towards India, until we have full control of our 
own household. Even the Dominions met at Ottawa. They meet at 
the various Imperial and Economic Conferences and what do they tell 
to England V They almost tell Britain “go to hell ; we have nothing 
to do with you ; we will follow our own policy ”. Sir, South Africa 
has its trade representatives in Germany and other places. I would like 
to know from the Army Secretary, when he rises to sp(;ak, whether the 
British Parliament has amended the Constitution of South Africa or 
(hmada or Australia to such an extent that they would have to provide 
Navy for the relief of the mother country when the mother country 
will be in a fix as not to be able to send battleships to the Eastern 
Waiers. Certainly not. The Dominion Secretary will not have the 
courage to bring for^vard such measures in the House of Commons. But 
anything is possible for India, and the Whitehall Mughal, the Secretary 
of State for India, brought forward such a Bill. Sir, we know what is 
the attitude of the British people towards India when they can pass 
such a measure. If the British Empire is to be maintained, it is the 
duly of Britain to guard the coasts of the whole Empire. If “ Emden 
came and threw a few bombs or fired a few" shots on Madras City, it 
W'as due to the inefficiency of the British Navy. It is certainly not due 
to any fault of India. And how much Britain spends on the Army and 
the Navy ? She spends 115 millions. This is the figure which I have 
taken from the Simon Commission’s report for the year 1928. It shows 
an increase of 48.9 per cent, on her pre-war .expenditure, w^hich was 
77.2 millions, while India, which was spending in 1913, 22 millions,, 

spent 44 millions in 1928, which means an increase of 100 per cent. So,, 
there is no justification in asking this House to sanction any measure 
simply because it might enhance our reputation or, as my Honourable 
friend, Mr. James, pointed out in the previous debate, India would have 
the privilege and honour of flying a white ensign at one end of the 
steamer, and the flag of India at the other end, if she did have her own 
Navy. Sir, these things do not appeal to me, nor do thej»’ give any 
pleasure when I know that millions of rupees wdll be squeezed out of 
poor India to maintain an Indian Navy and which will he used to fii»e 
shots at ns w^henever we will show patriotic signs anywhere. My 
Honourable friend, the present Army Secretary, and also Mr. TottenhaBi,. 
made it clear and gave ns the assurance, that if Indian Navy will bG 
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used by Britain, they will pay for it. They have paid for it occasionally, 
when the Indian Amiy has been sent to China and other places, but we 
do not want that sort of thing. It is against our national dignity and 
national honour that we should maintain an Army and Navy, which 
should be used by Britain, to augment her imperialistic policy and to 
oppress Asiatic nations. That is against the very principle and senti- 
ment and religion of the Indian nation and of Indian patriots. 
Mr. Tottenham in his speech said that ho had no sinister and ulterior 
motives behind the Bill. Nor have we on this side of the House any 
sinister or ulterior motive against Britain. We want to be friends, but 
unfortunately at every step the cloven hoof and the mailed fist is 
shown to us. 

Mr. F. ]B. James : You cannot see the cloven hoof ! 

Mr. B. Das : It is concealed in the boots. Sir, how can we be 
3pm friends? They are always taking away something 
from us and never give anything. IIow can we show 
any friendship to England when we know our fate under the new 
(Constitution ? We are all grateful to the Honourable the Law Member 
for the very noble work that he did in the Joint Parliamentary Com- 
mittee and, if he can open his lips and break the seal on his lips, he 
will reveal a different story, and he will be able to tell ii>s that for 50 
years nothing is coming to India, and for 50 years the British Army will 
remain in India as a mercenary army maintained at the cost of India and 
always ready to fire shots at the Indians. So, Sir, my appeal to my 
Honourable friend, the Army Secretary, is to withdraw this Bill. There 
is no urgency as his predecessor admitted. There is no urgency at all. 
If you want to take it by jingoistic methods, take every thing by force. 
We do not object, if it is taken by force. It is not taken with my sweet 
will. It is always taken, whether I am willing or not. If the Army 
Secretary and the British Government really Avant to have the sanction 
of the people of India, 1 throw them a challenge. Let tliem wait till 
Ihe new Constitution comes into force, let there be a Federal Assembly 
here. There will not be any officials, but I know there will be a block 
of Princes, 125 people, sitting somewhere in that corner. They will be 
there but yet a majority of them will be Indians. There may be a 
sprinkling of European administrators from these Indian States. They 
will then apply their brain and their intellect to the problem, and when 
that time comes, and if we feel that Britain has been fair to us, we 
would like to be fair to Britain. (Applause.) 

Honorary Captain Bao Bahadur Ohaudhri Lai Chand (Nominated 
Non-Official) : Sir, I join my Honourable friend, Colonel Sir Henry 
Gidney, in congratulating the Honourable the Army Secretary on the very 
lucid statement that he has made, while presenting this inotion before 
the House. The motion has been thoroughly discussed on both sides. 
Today and yesterday, we have heard a very learned and well delivered 
speech from the Honourable Member from Madras, Mr. Sitaramaraju, 
and the constitutional point has been very ably set-forth by my Honour- 
able friend, Sir Ilari Singh Gour, and it seems to me now that the 
opposition is based or rather is influenced by the decision of the pre- 
decessor of this Assembly in 1929. The Bill, as was pointed out by 
Colonel Sir Henry Gidney, was thrown out by a majority of one vote 
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only. May I submit for the infoi-mation of this House that the men- 
tality of those days was different from the mentality of tiiese days. 
(Hear, hear.) Even if those very Members had been present here to- 
day, their view point would have been different. In those days, the 
opposition was, as has been pointed out by Sir Hari Singh Gour, “we 
w'ill not have a Navy in name, but we will have a Navy in game ”. In 
other words, the position then was, that cither we will have a full dose 
or no dose at all. But how the position is different as is apparent from 
the move that has been taken by the Congress. 

Mr. B. Das : On behalf of the Congress, I may tell my Honourable 
friend that they will oppose tooth and nail such Bills. 

Honorary Captain Bao Bahadur Chaudhri Lai Chand : As was 

pointed out so ably by ray Honourable friend, Captain Shcr Muhammad 
Khan, the Indian Navy is in its infancy and as was so ably explained 
to the House by Colonel Sir Henry Gidiiey, the Navy and the Army 
cannot be formed in the twinkling of an eye, and it takes years and 
years to develop the traditions that are necessary to form an army or 
a navy. I say the navy is in its infancy and we should not take up the 
position that we .should have either a full-fledged navy today or we reject 
this. It will come to this. We take up the position that a calf should 
be killed simply because it is not a bull. In course of time', wc will see 
this infant navy develop into what is before the mind’s eye of the 
Opposition. So", I think the best positioi for us would be to accept what 
is laid before us and to look forward to the future Assembly that is com- 
ing with such vigour to ask for something more. My Honourable friend, 
Mr. B. Das, has brought in the tpiestion of expenditure, and he has 
pointed out the gener.al proposition, as is his hobby, when he says: “ we 
are not going to give more than 30 crores to the Army On that 
point, I think, though it is not very relevant to this Bill, I have to 
say that if there is an.v department of the Government of India which 
has shown economy, it is the Army Department. Did we not see a 
big fall in the last years’ budget and is not that the result of a very 
great economy in all the branches of the Army 1 In one respect, — and 
this is not the first time when I am .saying this — the Army Department has 
given a lead in Indianisation. Indianisation is not of much use for the 
general tax-payer if tlie expenditiu’e remains the same. In the Army 
Department, they have given hs this lead, that while Indianising the 
Indian Army, tliey are reducing the expenditure in giving our Indian 
officers a lower scale of salary, than used to be given to their predeces- 
sors. T think, all should admit that, in the interest of the general tax- 
payer, Indianisation .should mean tJint the Indians when occupying the 
places of Englishmen should get less salary. So when that mentality 
comes and when the Opposition moves that resolution and forces the 
present Government to give effect to this principle in the Civil Depart- 
ments, then I say on the floor of the House, that I will be with the 
Opposition and I will vote for less salary to Indians. 

Mr. B. Das ; Five hundred rupees will be the maximum salary. 

Honorary Captain Bao Bahadur Chaudhri Lai Chand : It is .only in 
that way we can reduce the expenditure, not only of the Army, but of 
'.all other departments of administration. On merits, the.^^p^ill has not 
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been challenged. My Hofionrablc friend, Mr. Raju, has very lucidly 
pbinted out that, so far as the discipline sections are concerned, the Bill 
is based upon the discipline that is being observed in the English Navy 
ahd there is nothing to be said against it. With these few words, I 
congratulate the Army ISecretary on having brought forward this 
Bill, and I support it. 

Diwan Bahadur A. Bamaswami Mudaliar : Sir, the opposition to the 
Bill is not due to any lack of advocacy on the part of my Ilonourable 
friend, the Army Secretary. I must in fairness state that the Army Sec- 
retary has done his level best to put forward in a lucid speech before tlie 
Assembly a case for which he is not in the main responsible and the de- 
fects of which are not due to any laches on his part. If there is opposition 
on this side of the House to the Bill, it is due to circumstances over which 
the Army Secretary has no control, to the intervention of Parliament, and 
particularly to the unlucky speech of an Under Secretary of State who 
boasted in the name of the people of India that he had their support when 
such was not really the case. My Honourable friend, Sir Ilari Singh 
Gour, has explained in the course of a lengthy and brilliant speech that 
the opposition to this Bill is due to the fact that this House does not 
want to sanction the establishment of a Royal Indian Navy when it has 
not , got the power to control either its financial position or its ultimate 
destiny. It may be, and the Army Secretary in the course of his speech 
has pointed it out, it may be that some Indians were willing, as a transi- 
tory measure in the new constitution, to have the defence services reserved 
in the hands of the Viceroy ; it may be that they were willing to do so, 
and the Army Secretary is perfectly justified in pointing out that if the 
defence services are reserved then your opposition to the Bill on the 
gireund that you do not control tiie Indian Navy, which will be constitut- 
ed in the future, is not quite well founded. 

But apifit from the position that Sir Hari Singh Gour has taken up, 
I'sKbuId like to refer to another aspect of the case. It is no use taking 
ofie pafrt of our demands and putting that prominently before the House 
when you are not prepared, your principals are not prepared, to take the 
whole of the ca^e that we presented either at the Round Table Conference^ 
of 'before the JfOint Parliamentary Committee. What is happening today t 
Sihhe Noh-OflScial Meihbers, who went from India to these Bound Table 
(JoAfcrerices or thi Joint Parliamentary Committee, trying to get a prac- 
tical solution of the problem, the very great problem which faces both 
countries with reference to- the future constitution of the country, were 
prepared in certain eventualities, in certain contingencies and in certain 
circumstances that the defence services should be a reserved subject. You 
take hold of that demand and you say : “ Here you are, you are your- 
selves willing to concede that defence should be a reserved subject in the 
future constitution ; and that being so, how comes it that you object now 
to an Indian Navy which, ex hypothesi, you are prepared to grant, is a 
reserved subject ? But I say again, have you taken the other side of the 
picture ? Have you accepted all our recommendations with reference to 
other departments t Have you accepted our recommendations with 
reference to finance 1 Have you accepted our recommendations with 
reference to various safeguards f The White Paper came out, and this 
House had a full discussion on it and by a majority this House resolved 
that the White Paper was thoroughly unacceptable to this House and to 
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tlie country and to public opinion in India, unless it was radically altered 
in many particulars. A deputation went out and delegates from this 
Assembly went out, prominent Leaders of Parties went before the Joint 
Parliamentary Committee, with the only hope that, by their advocacy or 
by their pointing out the practical issues that arise, by their pointing out 
the feeling in the country with reference to these issues, they will be able 
to modify some of the recommendations of the White Paper and get the 
Joint Select Committee to take a practical view of the case and modify 
those recommendations in favour of a greater and more popular advance 
so far as India and Indians were concerned. What is the present posi- 
tion / It does not require a prophet to say, — and I do not think any 
Member on the Non-Oifieial side, European or Indian, elected or nomi- 
nated, will deny it, — ^that the report of the Joint Parliamentary 
Committee is very likely to be a retrograde report, a report which will 
make the Whitci Paper even worse than what it is. W^ith that record, an 
absolutely certain record, if I may say so, from all the prognostications 
that have appeared in the papers, how can you come before us and say, 
“ You have agreed to defence being a reserved subject, and, therefore, we 
bind you to the pound of flesh That is not fair, Sir. If you had 
accepted the other part of our case also, if you had widened the basis of 
reforms for this country, if you had accepted our proposals with reference 
to financial autonomy, if you had accepted our proposals even with 
reference to provincial legislatures and their powers over the provincial 
executives, if yon had accepted even the diluted proposals with reference 
to this defence itself, granting for once that it was a reserved subject, 
those diluted proposals that I had the honour and the privilege of adum- 
brating before the Second Session of the Bound Table Conference, and which • 
had been so admirably summed up in the memorandum which the twelve 
Indian delegates had presented to the Joint Parliamentary Committee.- 
tlieu it was open to you in fairness to yourselves and in fairness to us to 
come forward and say : Here is a matter which you have yourselves 
conceded is a reserved subject, and we have come to the logical expansion 
of this idea and now we place this Bill before you Further, I have 
no apology to tender for the attitude that my Honourable friend, Sir Hari 
Singh Gour, and most of us are prepared to take on this Bill on this side 
of the House. I have no apology to tender. On the other hand, T feel 
that we are fully justified and thoroughly justified in taking up this atti- 
tude that, if we cannot have that part of the case which we presented to 
Parliament, we will not have that part of the case which suits Parliament 
and which suits the Government of the day. Now, that leads me to an- 
other question. The Army Secretary,— I am referring to Mr. Tottenham . 
now, gave an assurance in his speech, and that assurance, he said, was 
with the approval of the Secretary of State, in the following words : 

I mil, therefore, authorised to announce that it is the intention to consult the 

possible, whenever any question arises of lending 
the Indian to the Admiralty for operations other than in the defence of Indis^ 

Many Honourable Members cheered the Army Secretary, when 

I opinions collected here that 

w ‘‘ P^ntlemcn who have advocated the passing of this measure 

Seeretflt*^ assurance of the Army 

Stcretary. Now, I ask a plain question and I ask those who have 
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been following movements in Great Britain today, specially within 
the last few months, to give me a plain answer. What is this 
assurance of the Secretary of State worth to us ? Can any 
Honourable Member say that this assurance is final, that it will be. 
honoured, that it is a pledge which will be redeemed ^ Why, Sir, 
representatives of the King-Emperor himself have given assurances 
standing on that dais there. What do Members of Parliament, of the 
House of Commons, say with reference to those assurances ? Viceregal 
pledges are asked to be treated as sciiapis of paper. I have been in 
England and following public opinion there. I have listened to speeches, 
not made merely by opportunist politicians like Mr. Winston Churchill, 
but made by much more responsible members of the Conservative Party, 
by men and women who hold official positions in the Conservative Paily 
of England. And what have they said f They say that, unless Parliament 
was prepared to endorse those pledges, no pledge of the Viceroy was 
worth anything at all, no pledge of the Secretary of State is worth anything 
at all. 1 remember addressing a gathering of Members of Parliament, 
men and women, who w^ero interested on Indian questions, in Westminster 
Hall, a jneeting which was arranged by the kindness of that extremely 
courteous gentleman whom you, Sir, know very w^ell, Sir Howard D ^Egville. 
And I said that time after time the promise has been held out to this 
country that Dominion Status should be its goal and that the British 
Governmont and the British Parliament will work to the attainment of 
that goal for India. Then I quoted chapter and verse, beginning with 
the famous declaration of the 20th August, 1917, going through tlie 
declaration of His Majesty King George V himself, the declaration of 
His Eoyal Highness the Duke of Connaught, His Royal liighiioss the 
Prince of Wales and of successive Viceroys from that time. When I 
quoted all this to them, up came a Member, a very respected and honoured 
l\Tember of the House of Commons, and high in the ranlcs of the Conser- 
vative Party, and said : ‘‘ We are not bound by these declarations Do 
you want the name of the gentleman or lady who said that ? It was a 
lady, the Duchess of Atholl. (Laughter by Mr. P. E. James.) I do not 
know why my Honourable friend, Mr. James, laughed. And the gentle-.' 
men there said that Parliament alone is the ultimate arbiter in these 
matters ; that all these pledges and promises were given without the 
authority of Parliament and were, therefore, not binding on Parliameni: ; 
that Mr. Baldwin as the head of the Conservative Party had given a; 
definite assurance to Conservative partymen in private conferen(?es that 
they wall have a clear, hand, unhampered by any pledges whatsoever, to 
deal with the Indian question, and to do what they liked with reference 
to the India Bill, when it came before the House of Commons. If that 
is so, then I ask, what is the worth of these assurances given by any 
Secrelarjr- of State or given by any Viceroy t We have been repeatedly 
told, and it has been brought home to us time after time during the last 
few months, — and as Mr. Das said, my Honourable friend, the Law 
Member, if only he could have his lips unsealed for a moment, can bear me 
out when 1 say this, — ^that the great constitutional, practical and vital 
fact is that Parliament is the ultimate arbiter in these matters, and that 
pledges of any person, howsoever high he may be situated, are worth 
nothing before the ultimate decision of Parliament. Therefore, it seems 
to me that there is no use of placing these assurances before us ; there 
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things. We are a very simple people, Sir, and we Indians are naturally 
not suspicious. My Honourable friend talked of suspicion about this Bill. 
No, we start with the position that we will take everything at its face 
value. We are not a suspicious people, — our whole record speaks about 
it. If we were a suspicious people, we would have started our suspicion 
from the days when Sir Thomas Roe landed on these shores and said he 
had only come to trade with us. It is because we are not suspicious, it is 
because Ave have taken you at your face value, it is because we have 
accepted every sentiment that you have expressed from time to time and 
ciccoi)ted every proposition that you have placed before us, — it is for those 
reasons that Ave find ourselves in the unenviable position in which we are 
today. We are not suspicious ; on the other hand the biggest and best 
of us, th(; greatest politicians from Mahatma Gandhi downwards, if I may 
say so, or upwards, if I may say so alternatively, all of us, have said from 
time to lime, The Viceroy has said so, Lord Irwin said so. Lord Reading 
said so. Lord Chelmsford gave this pledge, Mr. Montagu gave that other 
pledge and Mr. Chamberlain gave this other pledge and you find men 
after men. whether it is in the Congress or in the Liberal Party or in the 
Justice Party or anywhere else, getting up and quoting these authorities, 
and saying, Oh, the British Government will not go beyond these pledges 
and beyond these statements Does that show suspicion on our part ? 
We have sAvallowed your statements even when some of you never meant 
what you said (Opposition Laughter) ; I am telling you, quite frankly, 
the position as it appears to me. What has been the result f Our con- 
fidence is nearly gone, almost blasted by the agitation that is going on in 
your own country, by the speeches that have been made by responsible 
men, by the defence which your Secretaries of State have had to enter 
during the past few months. We do not know the result. You may 
turn round and say, ^‘Mr. Winston Churchill represents a A^ery small 
minority : he has no official position in the counti^y We on the other hand 
take your big men to be very much bimer than they really are in your own 
citithtry ; that is perfectly true. Mr. Winston Churchill is a name to conjure 
with. I am sometimes extremely depressed when I see the nationalist Press 
in this country seriously taking Mr. ChurchilPs utterances and thinking 
that Mr. ChurchilPs utterances count for anything in your country. That 
is perfectly true ; but my countrymen go by the record. They cannot 
imagine that a gentleman, who has been for 20 years a Member of tlie 
Government in one capacity or another, who has held every important 
position in your country short of the Prime Ministership, that such a 
gentleman would be expressing irresponsible views. You taunt us with 
irresponsibility on every possible occasion and say : “ Here are a set of 
people ^vllo do not have any sense of responsibility And now, we are 
bound to admit, that your greatest man, your Chaneellon of the Exchequer, 
under whom my Honourable friend, the Finance Member, served for five 
years from 1924 to 1929, is the very quintessence of irresponsibility. 
(Opposition Laughter.) That must be your case when you want me to 
believe that this agitation means nothing. That must be your hypothesis 
it you want me seriously to think that all this agitation means nothing. 
But it does not. It means something more. Mr.. Winston Churchill has 
succeeded and ha,s succeeded to an extent to which he did not dream he 
would succeed. It is perfectly true that the extraordinary an^ extreme 
statements that he has made from time to time, the die-hard attitude that 
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he has taken up, may not be adopted by the Joint Select Committee, but 
I think, it does not require any very great intelligence to realise that, 
because of that extreme attitude, the Joint Parliamentary Comraillee has 
had its attitude shaped, modified and to a certain extent formed. I do 
not think it is beyond the wit of man to realise that if the Joint Select 
Commit lee is going to put forward reactionary proposals, as it is feared 
in this country it will, it is largely because this unheard of die-hard 
agitation has gone on in Great Britain and has brought about results 
already manifest in the attitude that the Joint Select Committee is 
understood to be taking. Therefore, I venture to state that after all, if we 
look with suspicion on this Bill, it is not altogether unfounded. Why, 
Sir, who has not looked with suspicion on this Bill ? I call to my evidence 
to corroborate what I am saying. Sir Henry Qidney himeelf. What was 
his statement ? That he looked with suspicion on this Bill and that he 
"vas only satisfied after the Army Secretary’s speech that his suspicions 
were unfounded. Therefore, prima facie my Honourable friend. Sir 
Henry Gidney, started with the same suspicion that I started with with 
reference, to this Bill 

Lient.-Colonel Sir Henry Gidney : On a point of personal explana- 
tion ; I never said that. What I said was, with all respect to the Honour- 
able Member, that this Bill has been looked at with suspicion from all 
sides of the House. As I was in the centre of the House and was not 
sitting on any of the sides, no suspicion luriked in my mind. 

Diwan Bahadur A. Bamaswami Mudaliar : My Honourable friend 
is evidently shaping his views according to the geographical position 
in which ho finds himself in the Chamber 


Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty) : The 
Honourable Member has no sides : he has only circumference. 
(Laughter.) 

Lieut.-Colonel Sir Henry Gidney : Thank you very much, Sir : I 
am not the only one here who is like that. But might I amplify your 
remarks, Sir ? I have not only circumference, but longitude, latitude and 
magnitude. 


Diwan Bahadur A. Bamaswami Mudaliar : We all know that Sir 
Henry Gidney is a very charming man and he does not put on any side 
at all. That is the position in which ^ve find ourselves today. Then 
there is the second point which is not an irrelevant or unimportant 
point. Wh\^ should we not have a self-contained Bill ? If we an" to pass 
the Bill at all in this Legislature, why should we merely be driven to this 
course of adapting an Act passed by the English Parliament ? Why 
should we not have a complete legislation passed by this House ? Why 
is not iliis House trusted to do that ? Can it not do it ? Is there any- 
thing wonderful in the Naval Discipline Act that has been [)assed by 
Parliament ? I have gone through these sections, as cariefully a.s I can, 
and I find that as much intelligence is available in this House to pass 
the remaining sections, as was available in the House of Commons to pass 
these particular sections of the Naval Discipline Act. Why is ii that we 
are asked to pass half the provisions alone and have to refer constantly 
to the British Act for implementing the provisions of this Act? My 
Hpiiourablp friend, the Army Secretary,^ quoted with great effect the 
opinion of an oflScer who hails from Orissa, the Province of my friend, 
Mr. B: Das,— the Port Officer. Oriasa Porta— and he practically read the 
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whole of that opinion. But there was one portion which my Honourable 
friend, with a naivete that I do not usually associate with members of the 
Army, omitted to read. I shall make good that omission. This officer 
accepts the Bill as very good, it will encourage Indianisation ; it has been 
looked forward to by the officers of the Royal Indian Marine for years ; 
this officer particularly has himself been very much disgusted that in his 
lifetime this did not come into effect and he did not wear the uniform of 
the Royal Navy of England : all that he says. But there is only one 
criticism which he offers and that one criticism the Army Secretary has 
chosen to ignore. He says : 

“ I lijivo only one criticism to offer regarding the Bill itself and that is its 
present form. As a simple sailor I should hate to have to unravel this confused 
mass of liguros and inverted commas. Why cannot the Bill be printed plain and 
straightforward from beginning to end using exactly the wording of the Koyjfl 
Navy Act, but with the corrections and alterations; embodied in the very Act itself, 
inste.'nl of as proposed in the Bill now circulated ? To administer the Act in its 
present form will be extremely difficult. The Act is what I should describe as 
* unseamujilikc; \ 

And it is this unscttmanlike perforinanco that my friend, the Army 
Secretary, is presenting to the future Indian Royal Navy. I protest 
against that. I do not think it is necessary that this Bill .should be in this 
truncated form, absolutely devoid of any sense if it is to be read by itself, 
but only making some sense if, with the greatest diligence and effort, 
you co-ordinate this Bill with the corresponding English Naval Discipline 
Ad. 

That h'fuls mo In another point on which I should like to have your 
ruling, Sir. When the Army Secretary Kspoke yesterday, T intervened 
with an interpellation and asked whether it would be possible in the 
Select Committee to take up any other section of the English Act winch 
was not referred to in this Bill and to incorporate it in this Bill, cither 
in its original form or in an amended form. The Army Secretary said 
that it would be perfectly open to the House to do so. Now, I should, like 
to ha^e your ruling, Sir, whether on this Bill it would be open to jefer to 
sections whieh are not referred to in this Bill, but which are contained 
in the corresponding English Act and to suggest modifications and adapta- 
tions to those sections, or even to incorporate wholesale and bodily some 
of those sections in this Bill. It is an important matter, and if this 
House carries tlie motion that it should be referred to the Select Committee, 
my willingness to serve on the Select Committee will certainly depend 
upon the consideration whether I have a free hand to deal with the 
sections which are not in this Bill, or whether I should confine myself to 
alterations and amendments of the sections which the Amy Secretary has 
chosen to bring forward as suitable for embodiment in this Bill. 

May T have your ruling on this point, Sir ? 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty) : The 
Chair would like to hear the Honourable the Law Member first. 

The Honourable Sir Nripendra Sircar : As I understand the point, 
Sir, my Honourable friend is asking us as to whether he can refer to other 
sections of the British Army Act. When this matter goes up before the 
^lect Committee, he can by way of an amendment, bring in any section 
..from any Act. So why can’t he refer to other sections of the Army Act 
i-T^atmg to discipline f • Probably I have not followed my* friend. ' 
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Diwan Bahadur A. Bamaswami Mudaliar : May I explain myself, 
Six f Ordinarily, if only a few sections of a big Act, an original Act, 
are affected by an amending Bill, then any amendment that is suggested 
in the Select Committee must relate only to those sections or to other 
sections which are consequential. Supposing you want to amend a parti- 
cular section of the Code of Criminal Procedure, it certainly will not be 
open to me to take up some other section of the Criminal Procedure Code 
and say that that section requires an amendment, and, therefore, 1 should 
like an amendment to be made to that section. On the other hand. Sir, 
this Bill stands in a peculiar position. Section 66 says that the entire 
Naval Discipline Act can be amended by us, or modified by us, or as it 
says, adapted by us. Therefore, the whole of the British Naval Discipline 
Act is open before us, and it is for this Legislature to pick and choose 
whatever sectiouB it likes out of it and suggest amendments. Now, in the 
peculiar form in which the Bill has been brought forward, I want to have 
the position cleared up, as to whether we are not at liberty to refer to 
other sections of the Naval Discipline Act of England and to suggest 
amendments 

Mr. President (The Honoui*able Sir Shanmukham Chetty) : The Bill 
before the House is not an amending Bill. According to section 66 of the 
Government of India Act, the Indian Legislature is empowered to adapt 
the Naval Discipline Act of England, with such modifications to suit 
Indian conditions as the Indian Legislature may deem expedient. There- 
fore, when this Bill is before the Select Committee, it would be perfectly 
open to any Member in the Select Committee to ask for the incorporation 
of any section of the Naval Discipline Act, either wholesale or with such 
modifications as he wants to make. (Applause from the Nationalist 
Benches.) 

Diwan Bahadur A. Ramaswami Mudaliar : I am very grateful to the 
Chair for elucidating the position. 

Now, Sir, I have only one or two more remarks to make with reference 
to this Bill. Supposing this Bill is thrown out, what happens 1 Each 
individual Member has imagined, according to his own likes and dislikes, 
all sorts of dangers and disasters which will overtake the Royal Indian 
Marine. Somebody suggested that Indianization will not take place. 
Another Member said that the Royal Indian Marine will not be in existence. 
A third person said that ** Bmdens will come and shower bullet*? upon 
us and play havoc in the country. I think the Honourable the Army 
Secretary must have been laughing up his sleeves all the time listening to 
tbe,se very relevant and intelligent speeches. Now% Sir, what will happen 
if this Bill is thrown out ? Will the pace of Indianization be less ? They 
have already accepted the rate of one to two, that is to say, there will be 
one Indian for every two English ofiicers, and they will continue to be 
recruited to the Royal Indian Marine, instead of to the Royal Indian Navy. 
The name will be different. That is all. The service will continue ; our 
60 lakhs will continue to be placed at the disposal of the Royal Indian 
Marine. The amount even can be increased if the Viceroy and the Govern- 
ment of India think that it should be increased, and Indianization will go 
on just as before. It is a combatant service now. It is prepared to take 
its part in any defensive operations it is called upon to undertake, and, 
therefore, there is no danger that either Indianization wull stop or that the 
..eountry will be showered with bullets from all sorts of imaginary enemy 
maritime countries. No, Sir, my friend, the Army Secretary, was more 
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cautious than that. He said that, somehow or other, he came to ascertain 
the views of these old gentlemen from Orissa, — and many of these old 
gentiem(*ii who gave evidence came from Orissa (Laughter), — he has ascer- 
tained from these old gentlemen from Orissa, that Indians are not attracted 
to the Royal Indian Marine simply because it is not the Royal Indian 
Navy flying the White Ensign, but it is only called the Royal Indian 
Marine. On that point, T should like to have the opinion of my friend who 
represents the Congress opinion in Orissa, as to whether it is a fact, and 
whether Indian boys are not attracted to this service merely because the 
name is not changed. Sir, ray friend, the gallant Captain, was more^ to 
the point, he was more correct, when he said that recruits are not coming 
to the Royal Indian Marine because of the inadequacy of advertisement oh 
the subject, because it is not well-known that the service exists. As a 
matter of fact, many of us, before we came to this Legislature, were 
unaware that there was a Royal Indian Marine on a combatant basis, and 
that Indian boys could be recruited to it. It is perfectly true that the 
Public Service Commission sends out one of its occasional and elaborate 
advertisements. But publicity cannot be given on the same basis as the 
Indian Civil Service or the Indian Army ; these things have received 
enough publicity, and that is why people are wide awake with regard tb 
recruitment to the Army. So many Committees have been appointed 
beginning with the Skeen Committee, the Chetwood Committee and so on ; 
the question has been debated at the Joint Parliamentary Committee, and 
also at various Sessions of the Round Table Conference, and the Indian 
public are wide awake to the fact that it is desirable to send young boys 
to the Army ; but there has not been as much publicity in this country 
Vsrith regard to recruitment to the Royal Indian Marine, and perhaps even 
the Army Secretary will realise that this somewhat prolonged debate oh 
a Bill which merely tries to repeat some of the sections of the Indian 
Naval Discipline Act will have done good in its own way, in that it would 
have given a certain amount of publicity to the existence of the Royal 
Indian Marine as a combatant force, to its future possibilities, and to the 
desirability of sending as many Indians as ])Ossible to this service as cadets. 
Therefore, even if we take the extreme stop of rejecting this Bill. I can 
assure my Honourable and gallant friend. Sir Henry Gidney, tJiat no 
such disaster Avill overtake either tlie members of his community or tlie 
members of my owm community, that we shall be able to enrol oui boys 
into the Royal Indian Marine, get the same pay, have practically the same 
slatus, he as useful in combating the raids of the “ Braden ” as on the 
reformed basis which my friend, the Army Secretary, has suggested, and 
that there will be no loss whatever to the country. 

Now\ Sir, one last point, and I shall have relieved the House of this 
tedium. It has been said that this Royal Indian Marine, converted even 
into the Royal Indian Navy, will be of such small dimensions that it will 
be practically negligible, and that all this talk of its being used outside 
Indian Waters, for purposes unconnected with Indian defence, is talk in 
the air, talk which does not mean anything at all, talk which does not take 
nito consideration the actual realities of the situation. It is perfectly 
true that any armageddon such as we had from 1914 to 1918, a gre^U 
European war, or if two great maritime powers like Japan and some other 
want to mention the naiqe,— are involved, this small Navy 
UM ii^hatevcr ; it will not be sx^cieic^t evep to uawntaih 
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defence of this coast line. It may have to get assistance from His 
Majesty ^s Navjr. But the point of its being used outside Indian Waters 
is not exactly that. We do not suggest that in a great war this will be 
taken away. Probably when such a contingency arises, even the leaders 
of the Congress may be willing to stake whatever resources we have, so 
that the people and the country may be free from any disaster which will 
overtake a great war. But the sort of thing we are contemplating is quite 
different. Supposing there is some trouble to vested interests in Shanghai, 
and you want this Indian Navy to proceed there. That is a sort of difficulty 
which confronts us, if this Indian Navy is to be used for that purpose, 
without the sanction of the Legislature. It is there that India comes in 
conflict with friendly Asiatic powers without her own volition in the 
matter. Sir, at a conference which I recently attended, there was a good 
deal of discussion as to when a Dominion can be at war with any power 
with whom Great Britain is at war. There is a good deal of talk of 
indivisibility of sovereignty, that the King cannot declare war on behalf 
of one Dominion and peace on behalf of another Dominion, But, 
leaving aside tlie somewhat metaphysical queslion of the divisibility or 
indivisibility of sovereignty, I think it was fairly clear that so far as 
self-governing Dominions were concerned, their active volition must be 
there. Their express consent must be there if they should be drawn 
into active ^stility with any power with which Great Britain is at 
war. We have asked repeatedly that the same condition shall prevail 
v/ith reference to India, not that India is not willing to go to war 
with any country with which Great Britain is at war, but that, before 
any active hostility, before the theoretical hostility, which is established 
by the declaration of war by His Majesty King George, becomes a 
reality by active participation of the Dominions concerned, India should 
be in the same position and on the same level as any other Dominion ; 
that is, its active consent through the Legislature of that country should 
be taken before it can participate in that war. That is the point of view 
from which many of my colleagues on this side of the House object to the 
Indian Navy being utilised without the consent of the Legislature in any 
a<5tive participation in any war. 

I trust that I have made our position quite clear. We consider that 
this Bill is premature. We consider that the pro])er time, at which its 
consideration can be taken up, is after we exactly know the picture, to use 
a very hackneyed phrase, and we know exactly the Constitution which is 
going to be adopted for this country. We consider that it is only then 
that we will be in a better position to decide whether we should have an 
Indian Royal Navy or go on in the way in which we are going on now. 
If our political status is such that neighbouring counti-ies and other 
Dominions would laugh at us, it does not matter whether the status of 
the Royal Indian Marine remains where it is now and is not enhanced to 
that of a Royal Indian Navy. We consider that with reference to the 
user of that navy there ought to be the active acquiescence of the Legis- 
lature of this country. We believe that in the unsettled state in which 
English public opinion finds itself today, with reference to the consti- 
tutional progress of this country, the assurances of Secretaries of State, 
however inclined we Yf&pe in the past to nbide by those assurances, are 
worth nothing to us and we should like to have assurances from the 
only body which is capable of giving those a^urances if the interpretar 
tions of British statesmen are correct, the Hou^ of Commons itself. And 
in those circumstances, we have no alternative but to recommend to our 
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<*ountryraen, and to recommend to those of my colleagues here on this 
side of the House who are prepared to hear the voice of reason and to 
utter forth the voice of public opinion, — ^we have no alternative but to 
recommend them to see, that this Bill is rejected. (Loud Applause.) • 

The Honourable Sir Nripendra Sircar : Sir, I had no desire to 
spealc on this Bill, but the insistent request of my Honourable friend, 
Mr. B. Das, and my Honourable friend, Diwan B^adur Mudaliar, and 
their question as to why I am keeping my lips closed, compels me to rise, 
because I do not want, by keeping silent, to be taken as agreeing to any- 
thing which has fallen from them. 

t[*********] 

As regards my Honourable friend, Diwan Bahadur Mudaliar ’s request, 
who added that if I but open my lips, I could tell this House something 
about what happened in the Round Table Conferences. My Honourable 
friend is in a much better position than myself, but he knows and I know, 
and we all know to our humiliation and to our sorrow that, when he asks 
Colonel I.umby : why don^t you admit ‘ our case ^ — he knows and I 

know that our ease is meaningless. So far as the people who were 
present at the Bound Table Conference were concerned, — and my Honour- 
abl<‘ friend is )*ef erring to them — there is no such thing as ‘‘ our case 
because there is no part of the case w'here there was unity. There w^as no 
part of the case which M'as not opposed by some sections. Just as a famous 
association has now said on something which I am not going to mention, 
** Wc shall neither accept nor reject — ^why, because some section of the 
community wants it — that is exactly the position with reference to every- 
thing which was presented at the Round Table Conferences. Does not 
my Honourable friend know that, whatever is now being strongly objected 
to, a fairly considorai)lo section wanted that very thing which has now 
been described as an evil to be inserted ? Whether it is the Governor’s 
powers, whether it is the safeguard, I ask my Honourable friend to cast 
back his mind and to say if I am not right in saying that there was no 
** our case and tliat on every part of the case there was terrible dis- 
sension. The Hindu case was not the Muslim case, the Muslim case was 
not the Sikh case, the case of the majorities was not that of the minorities, 
and so on. 1 do not forget for one second that the people who were out- 
side, many of them, said : “ Oh, those who have gone to the Round Table 
are a set of toadies, jo-hookums and sedfish people who have gone there for 
the sake of titles, and so on They may be right, or they may be wrong, 
but the question which was put to me by Diwan Bahadur Mudaliar refer- 
red to “ our case which was presented there in England by the people 
who had gone for the Round Table and the Joint Select Committee. 
Take up any matter. Take, for instance, a thing which has been 
most objected to, that is the power 

Mr. Amar Nath Dutt (Burdwan Division : Non-Muhammadan 
Rural) : On a point of order. May I know whether we are debating 
about the Round Table Conference and the Joint Parliamentary Com- 
mittee’s report or the Navy Bill t 

tThiH portion iras expunged by the direction of the House — vide page 1408 of 
those debates, (lated the 14th August} 1934, 
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Ml*. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Ghetty) : The 
Honourable the Law Member was challenged by more than one speaker 
to say what he observed at the Bound Table Conference. The insinuation 
was that if he did not speak, there might be something uncomplimentary 
1o some one or other. The Honourable the Law Member is on his defence, 

Mr. Amar Nath Dutt : My position is this. Is this the place where 
we can have challenges and counter-challenges ? It is on that point 
that I appeal to the President. 

The Honourable Sir Nripendra Sircar : I shall not take up very 
much more time. Obviously my Honourable friend, Mr. Amar Nath 
Dutt, is not liking what is falling from me. If he does not like 
challenges and counter-challenges, why did he not object to those challenges 
to mo being made ? Why did he not ask Mr. B. Das not to pul forward 
such a challenge, and rise to a point of order. However, as I said, I do not 
propose, especially as some Members dislike being told the truth, to say 
anything more about the Round Table Conference. That is not relevant, 
but. Sir, you will excuse my saying so, from 11 to 4 o'clock, if you put 
down on a piece of paper what has l3een said today, if you find even 
.01 of that relevant, I shall be surprised. 

Mr. D. E. Lahiri Ohaudhury (Bengal : Landholders) : It is for the 
Chair to decide whether it is relevant or not. 

Mr, President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty) : The 
Honourable Member has already prefaced his speech by saying that he 
can make a joke. (Laughter.) 

The Honourable Sir Nripendra Sircar : I am obliged to the Chair 
for coining to my re,scue, but. Sir, I may assure you, that I do not take 
my friend, Mr. Ijahiri Chaudhurj', seriously at any time. I have very 
little to add. I have been asked to open my lips. I have opened ray 
lips. IVhat has come out is not very palatable, but everybody knows 
the truth and nothing but the truth Now, as regards the Bill (Laughter), 
I find I have made a bad mistake, because at least in one sentence 1 have 
referred to the Bill, while others have not even done that. (Laughter.) 

Mr. S. 0. Mitra : I had no intention to take part in this debate, 
after the very excellent speech of my Deputy Leader, Diwan Bahadur 
Ramaswami Miidaliar, but the speech of the Honourable the Law Member 
just now in which ho twitted Mr. B. Das has forced me to say a word 
or two. 

(At this stage, tlie Honourable the Law Member was seen leaving the 
House.) 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh (Miizaffarpur cum Champa ran ; Non- 
Muhammadan) : He is making a hasty retreat. (Laughter.) 

Mr. S. 0. Hitra : I do not want to go into detail, I only want to 
say a few words about the remarks that he made about 
^ my friend, Mr. B. Das. The Honourable the Law 

Member is a new Member to this Legislature and so, I think, the House 
Will not mind his little lapses or his jokes, however irrelevant they may 
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be. Sir. it is well-known to every student, who knows even the elementary 
prinei])lc of ])olities. how Party Systems prevail all over the civilised world, 
on what basis the Parties are formed, how the Party generally maps out 
and ^ixes the course of actions for the Members. On vital questions, 
ijidividual Members, if and when they disagree, they generally resign from 
their Party, but so long as they are in the Party, they carry out the 
mandates of the Party. To belong to a Party is no slur. It may appear 
to be so to Members who have no knowledge of political science or the 
Parliamentary system that prevails the world over, but I think it cannot 
be a matter for ridicule or reflection on the conduct of my Honourable 
friend, Mr. B. Das, who is an old Member of this House. ^ To be in a 
Party, and to gener^ly follow its dictates, is no reflection on him ; it is not 
like carrying out Government orders blindly. 

Hir, I like further to say that Orissa formed part of Bengal from 
time immemorial. We Bengalis were pround and we were anxious to keep 
tlio Orij^as with us in the same Province. We are not ashamed of having 
them. We never say, even in jokes, that the Oriyas are lacking in 
politeness or culture. Sir, I dissociate myself from what the Honourable 
the Law Member said. If he said that in a joke, I think it was an 
ill-mannered one. 

Mr. B. Das ; May I remind my Honourable friend that he started 
as a Munsif in one of the sub-divisions of Orissa, and that he often goes 
to the Puri temple to purify his soul in religious matters. 

The Honourable Sir Kripendra Sircar : That is so. I started at 
Orissa and whatever defects my friends will find in me are due to my 
having been in Orissa. (Laughter.) 

Mr. S. 0. Mitra : It may be that lack of courtesy was imbibed early, 
but not from Orissa ; but 1 know', an eminent lawyer that he is, when 
he is in the wrong, lie w^ill begin abusing the opposing counsel, and in this 
spirit he has done his best to take Mr. Das to task. As regards the Bill 
itself, the point has been discussed at great length. I really wanted 
to know what w'a.s the principle of this Bill to which the House* will be 
committed by this motion. If it is merely that there should be discipline 
ill the Indian Navy, I think there is not the least doubt that nobody on 
this side of tlie House wdll object to that, but as I understand it, and the 
point lias brin exhaustively discussed by my friend, Diwan Bahadur 
Mudaliar, if we are here merely to register our views on some supple- 
mentary points, the main ground being covered by the British Act, then 
the House will naturally hesitate to record its vote without proper 
scrutiny. Your ruling. Sir, has now made that point clear that in the 
Select Committee we shall be at liberty to take any section of the main 
Act of the. British Parliament and may alter it and adapt it to suit 
Indian conditions. Then some of our objections Avill be eliminated. In 
these circumstances, I shall not go into further detail at this stage. 

Lieut.-Golonel A. F. B. Lumby (Army Secretary) : I am only a 
land-lubber, but lam rather inclined to agree with my Honourable friend, 
Diwan Bahadur Ramaswami Mudaliar, that there is something unseaman- 
like about the form in which this Bill has had to be placed ^fore the 
House. It is, however, based on the Bill by which the Naval Discipline 
Act was applied to the Australian Navy, and so India will not be in bad 
company if the House agrees to accept tte Bill in spite of its form. Yo]ijr 
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rilling, Sir, has made it clear that the whole of the Naval Discipline Act 
will be before the Select Committee, and that, as my Honourable friend, 
Mr. Mitra, has said, makes a very distinct difference. I am no constitu- 
tional lawj'Or aiid J could not, even if I tried, jiick holes in my friend; 
Mr. Sitaramaraju’s exposition of constitutional law, but I have no doubt 
that there must be a flaw somewhere in his argument, or else it would 
not have been possible to apply this Act to the Australian Navy. 

I do not propose to go back into ancient history beyond 1928^ and 1 
am not prepared to start arguing whether we were wrong, or only t«actless, 
to bring a Bill to create an Indian Navy before the Ilonso in those days 
withont previous consultation. You, Sir, certainly considered that we 
were not only tactless, but wrong. My point, however, is that six years 
have passed since we took that action, whether it was tactless or wrong, 
and what we did then would no longer be a valid reason for opposing this 
Bill today, how'cver valid a reason it may have been when the Bill was 
originally throvm out, largely, Sir, through your instrumentality. 

In my speech yesterday, I tried to allay the suspicions of the House 
regarding expense and Tndianization, and I said that 1 realized that the 
main objections, which tliis House felt to the Bill, lay in the constitutional 
position. I quoted the revised section 44A of the Government of India 
Act to show, that the amendments made to that Act in 1927, which will 
become operative if this Bill is jiassed, represent a very considerable 
advance from India’s point of view. I would like to read that section 
again : 

Any naval forces and vessels which may from time to time bo raised and 
pmvided by the Governor General in Council shall be employed for the purposes of 
the Government of India alone.” 

T?here was nothing of that kind in the Act of 1884, which gave Hia 
hfajesty’s Government complete power to take over the service in times of 
emergency. In addition, I referred to the intention of Government to 
consnlt the Legislature in cases where it was proposed to loan ships of 
the Indian Navy, to His Majesty’s Government for purposes other than 
the defence of India. It was in what I said next that my Honourable 
friend, Diwau Bahadur liamaswami Mudaliar, did not perhaps quite catch 
my meaning. I went on to say that I had to deal with the probability that 
Defence under the new Constitution would be a reserved subject. I did 
not wish to imply that there was any suggestion of taking advantage of 
those Members of the Indian Legislature who went to the Round Table 
Conference and agreed to such a limitation ; I was merely stating a fact. 
And from that fact, I drew the inference that, there were only two alter- 
natives before the House — either to stand still as regards the Navy, or to 
go forward. I said : ‘‘Is it the desire of this House that the naval 
forces of this country should retain their present inferior status until 
Defence ceases to be a reserved subject, or should advantage be taken of 
the present opportunity of obtaining for them the full status of a Navy if ” 
Sir, there is really no difference between the points of view of any of us, 
except in the matter of time. We all of us want the Indian Marine to 
become the Indian Navy ; it is merely a question of when this step should 
be taken. I urged the House to accept the second of my alternatives, 
and to take the present opportunity of giving the service the added status 
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of a Navy, largely because this step has got to be taken sooner or later, 
for it is the first step in building up the Indian Navy of the future. If 
it is not taken now, it will merely mean that the clock will be stopped, 
for a number of years. For that reason, I personally feel very strongly 
that there is a, great deal to be said for overlooking the undoubted consti- 
tutional disadvantfiges and accepting the fact that the passing of this Bill 
will give the Mfirine itself an increased status, and its personnel a benefit 
which they have been looking forward to for a long time and which “will 
undoubtedly do good to the service a whole. It is because I think 
that the passing of this Bill will be of advantage, not only to the ser\dce 
but also to India, that 1 say that I cannot accept my friend, Mr. Das’s 
challenge to withdraw this motion. (Loud and Prolonged Cheers.) 

Sir Abdur Rahim (Calcutta and Suburbs : Muhammadan Urban) : 
Sir, I wish to inform the House that Khan Bahadur H. M. Wilayatullah 
is not here (Voices : “ Louder, please ; we cannot hear you ’^), and I 
should like to move that Maulvi Shafee Daoodi^s name may be substituted 
for that of Mr. Wilayatullah. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty) : Order, 
order. The question is : 

** TJiat in placo of Khan Bahadur Wilayatullah ’g name, the name of Maulvi 
3hafce JMoodi bo substituted. * ' 

Tlie motion was adopted. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty) : The 
question is : 

That Iho Bill to provide for the application of the Naval Discipline Act to the 
Indian N.nvv be referred to a Select Committee consisting of Diwan Baliadur 
A. Rainaswanii Mndaliar, Maulvi Muhammad Shafee Daoodi, Mr. D. K. Lahiri 
Cliaudhury, Mr. B. V. Jadliav, Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh, Kumar Guptesliwav Prasad 
Singli, Rao Bahadur M. C. Rajah, Sir Hari Singh Gonr, Mr. 8. G. Jog, Sir Leslie. 
Hudson, Captain Sher Muhammad Khan Gakhar, Sir Abdullah-al-M.'imiin Suhrawardy, 
Lieut.-Colonel Sir Henry Gidney and the Mover, and that the number of members 
whoso presence shall bo necessary to constitute a meeting of the Committee shall be 
five.^» 

The Assembly divided : 


AYES—— 53. 


Abdul Aziz, Khan Bahadur Mian. 
Ahmad Nawaz Khan, Major Nawab. 
Ali, Mr. Hamid A. 

Anklcsaria, Mr. N. N. 

Bagla, Lfila Rameshwar Prasad. 
Bajpai, Mr. G. S. 

Bliore, The Honourable Sir Joseph. 
Brij Kishore, Bai BahaAur Lala. 
Buss, Mr. L. C. 

<Jhatarji, Mr. J. M. 

Craik, The Honourable Sir Henry. 
Dalai, Dr. R. D. 

DoSouza. Dr. P. X. 

Ghuznavi. Mr. A. H, 

Oidney, Lieut.-Colonel Sir Henry. 
Qruntham, Mr. S. Q. 


aM organ, Mr. G. 

Mujunidar, Sardar G. N. 

Mukherjee, Rai Bahadur Sir Satya 
Charan. 

Nihal Singh, Sardar. 

Noyee, The Honourable Sir 3?rnnk. 
Pandit, Rao Bahadur S. R. 

Perry. Mr. E. W. 

Bafiuddin Ahmad, Khan Bahadu? 

Maulvi. 

Baisman. Mr. A. J. 

Bajah, Bao Bahadur M. 0. 
Bamakrishna, Mr. Y. 

Bau, Mr. P. B. 

Bichards, Mr. W. J. 0. 

Row, Mr. K. Sanjiva. 
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Mil jpg, The Honourable Sir James, 
tlci kenhull, Mr. F. W. 

Hudson, Sir Leslie. 

James, Mr. F. E. 

Jawnhar Singh, Sardar Bahadur 
Bardar Sir. 

Kamaluddin Ahmad, Shams-uMJlema 
Mr. 

Lai Chand, Hony. Captain Rao Baha- 
dur Chaudhri. 

Lee. Mr. D. J. N. 

Lindsay, Sir Darcy. 

Lumby, Licut.-Colonel A. F. R. 
xvlctcall'c, Mr. II. A. F. 


Sarma, Mr. B. S. 

Scott. Mr. J. Ramsay. 

Scott, Mr. W. L. 

Shcr Muhammad Khan Gakhar, Cax^tain. 
Singh, Mr. Pradyumna Prashad. 

Sircar, The Honourable Sir Nripendra. 
Spence, Mr. G. H. 

Studd, Mr. E. 

Talib Mehdi Khan, Nawab Major Malik. 
Trivedi, Mr. C. M. 

Zakaullah Khaii, Khan Balnidur Abu 
Abdullah Muhammad. 

Zyn-ud-din, Khan Bahadur Mir 


NOES— 34. 


Abdul Matin Chaudhury, Mr. 
Abdur Rahim, Sir. 

Aggarwal, Mr. Jagaii Nath. 
Asjhar All, Mr. Muhammad. 
Badi-uz-Zainan, Maulvi. 

Bhuput Sing, Mr. 

Das, Mr. B. 

Butt, Mr. Amar Nath. 

Oour, Sir Hari Singh. 

Gunjal, Mr. N. R. 

Jog, Mr. S. G. 

Lahiri Chaudhury, Mr. D. K. 
Lalchand Navalrai, Mr. 
Liladhar Cliaudhury, Seth. 
Mahapatra, Mr. Sitakanta. 
Mitra, Mr. S. C. 

:.roJy, Mr. H. P. 


Mudaliar, Diwan Bahadur Raraa- 

sAvami. 

Murtuza Saheb Bahadur, Maulvi Sayyid. 
Ncogy, Mr. K. C. 

Pandian, Mr. B. Rajaram. 

Pandya, Mr. Vidya Sagar. 

Patil, Rao Bahadur B. L. 

Phookun, Mr. T. R. 

Rastogi, Rai Sahib Badri Lai. 

Roddi, Mr. T. N. Ramakrislma. 

Roy, Rai Bahadur Sukhraj. 

Sen, Mr. S. C. 

Shafee Daoodi, Maulvi Muhammad", 
Singh, Mr. Gaya Prasad. 

Sitaramaraju, Mr. B. 

Tliaiiipan, Mr. K. P. 

Pppi Saheb Baliadiir, Mr. 

Ziuddin Ahmad, Dr. 


The motion was adopted. 

The Assembly then adjourned till Eleven of the Clock on Thursday, 
the 9th August, 1934. 
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APPENDIX.* 


Mr. N. £. Ounjal (Bombay Central Division : Non-Muhammadan 
Rural) : Sir, I strongly support the Bill to repeal Regulation 111 of 1818 
wliicli is brought forward by the Honourable Mr. Amar Nath Dutl. 

In the year 1818, the Mahratta Kingdom of Poona came to an end, 
and the Union Jack was hoisted up on the Shaniwar Wada and the 
Bhagwa Zanda was brought down. It was with the help of Shrimant 
Balaji Pant Natu that the British were able to proclaim their rule over the 
IMaharashtra and the whole of India. The descendants* ot those very 
persons who helped Government then and other patriots are now subjected 
to the oppression of this law. The law was made when the ]) resent day 
Councils had not come into existence. 

Government has expressed a surprise that this side of the House should 
have .'iiU]>ported abolition of this Regulation when the terrorist movement 
and other like movements are active in the country. I would say in reply 
that this argument of the British Bureaucracy is only an indication of 
their physical weakness. Have they no strength to crush down terrorism 
with the help of their mighty police f They already have enough laws 
and judges at their disposal. 

But, with laws alone Government cannot curb the terrorist movement ; 
because it may be said, that the rei)ressive laws themselves give rise to 
terrorist principles. T am of the opinion that, if Government have a real 
desire to i.)ut a stop to these outrages, they should re.spect publi<* opinion. 

Pourteen years have elapsed since the death of Lokmanya Tilak, my 
political gmu : I remind Government of what he said regarding these 
repressive laws. He said: “ These repressive law\s are antiquated and one- 
sided ; and, if in these days of advanced civilization such laws are brought 
into use, the British Bureaucracy shall have to bear the consequences 
Sir, the late Honourable Mr. Gokhale also characterized these actions of 
the l^ureaucracy of oppresising eminent Indians under antiquated and one- 
sid(;d law s as puerile. 

The Honourable Captain Lai Chand has opposed this Bill. I do not, 
however, attach any value to his opposition, since he is only a nominated 
Member, but I w^ould warn Mr. Anklesaria, an elected Member as he is, 
to mind the consequences of his opposition. We, elected Members, ought to 
repr(‘sent Ihe views of the people of the country, although tlie Govern- 
ment hajipens to command a majority in the House at present. 

As far as my memory goes, a Resolution recommending the repeal 
of this Regulation w^as moved and passed by this House in 1924 ; and an 
opportunity w^as afforded to Government to lessen the rigour of this law^ ; 
unfoi’tuuately the Government did not avail of it. Not only that, they 
have made use of this measure more freely than was recommended by the 
Repressive Laws Committee. It is a mere hypocrisy on the part of Qov- 
ernraent now to oppose this Bill. If you don^t keep your promises, people 
cannot repose confidence in you. 

With these words, I support this Bill on behalf of the Nationalist 
Party and the Maharashtra country. 


* Translation of a speech delivered in Marathi on 2nd August, 193 i (vide page 
942 of these debates). 
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LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY. 

Thursda/y, 9th Aiigiistf 1934, 


The Assembly met in the Assembly Chamber at Eleven of the Clock, 
Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty) Iti the Chair. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 

Europeans and Indians serving in the Offices of the Secretary of 
State ano Hioh CoMMlssiONiiR for India. 

497. ^Sirdar Harbans Singh Brai* : Will Oovernment please state 
the number of Europeans and Indians serving in the offices of the Secre- 
tary of State for India and the High Commissioner for Indio, who are 
in receipt of over lisi 300 per mensem ? 

The Honourable Sir Joseph BhoTe : The information required, in 
respect of the office of the Secretary of State for India, is not available. 
As regards the office of the High Commissioner for India, information is 
being collected and will be furnished to the House in due course. 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai : Is not the information already known to 
the Government of India ? 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Shore : No, Sir. - 
Staff in the Imperial Council of Agricultural Research. 

498. *Khaii Bahadur Haji Wajihuddin ; (a) Will Government be 
pleased to state the total strength of the staff employed by the Imperial 
Council of Agricultural Research, which is paid from the annual grant 
given by Government, or from the grant of the funds at the disposal of 
the Imperial Council of Agricultural Research 1 

(i) Will Government be pleased to state how many of them are 
Mussalmans f 

(c) Will Government be pleased to lay on the table a statement show- 
ing the names and salaries of all the persons employed by the Imperial 
Council of Agricultural Research ? 

(d) Do Government propose to give effect to the recent Resolution of 
the Home Department regarding the 25 per cent, proportion of Muslims 
in Government service ? 

Mr. 0. S. Bajpai : (a) The strength of the staff on the Administra- 
tion side which is paid for from Central Itcveiiues is 51, and on the Research 
side which is paid from the funds of the ("oiineil is 111. 

(6) Sixteen on the Administrative side and forty-one on the Research 

Jde. 

(c) Statements are laid on the table. 

( 1247 ) 
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(d) In the ministerial and inferior ranks, this percentage has been 
exceeded. In the gazetted ranks, both on the technical and adminis- 
trative side, there is a deficiency. Every endeavour will be made to 
rectify this. 


Btaiement showing the names and salaries of officers and establishments l^mployed^ 
under the Imperial Council of Agricultural Besearch Department as on the 4th 
August, 1934, 


Serial 

No. 

Name. 

Salary per mensem 
on 

4th August, 1034. 

Remarks. 


Gazettbd Offioebs. 

Rs. A. F. 


1 

D. B. Sir T. Vijayaraghavachaiya, 

Pay .. 3,208 6 4 



K.B.E., Vice-Chairman. 





Pension.. 791 10 8 




4,000 0 0 


2 

Mr. B. 0. Burt, C.I.E., M.B.E., 

Pay .. 2,760 0 0 



I.A.S., Agricultural Expert. 

O.P. .. £13 6 8 


3 

Colonel A. Olver, C.B., C.M.Q., 

Pay . . 2,750 0 0 



F.R.C.V.S., Animal Husbandry 

O.P. .. £13 6 8 



Expert. 



4 

R.S. Malik Charan Das, I.S.S,, 

Pay . . 1,100 0 0 



Secretary. 



5 

R. S. Tej Bhan Bahl, B.A., Super- 

040 0 0 

On leave till 16th Nov- 


intendent. 


ember, 1934. 


Ministerial Staff, 



1 

Mr. Bazlul Karim 

400 0 0 

Officiating as Superin- 




tendent vice R. S. Tej 




Bhan Bahl, on leave 




(acting pay Rs. 680). 

2 

Mr. P. M. Sundaram 

260 0 0 


3 

Mr. Mohammed Shafi, Librarian 

365 0 0 


4 

Mr. P. S. Sundaram 

245 0 0 


5 

Mr. T. S. Krishnamurti 

230 0 0 


6 

Mr. Amar Nath, Cashier 

300 0 0 

P«tMS.P.R8.60. 

7 

Mr. Shams-ud-Din 

180 0 0 


8 

Mr. V. Padmanabhan . . 

196 0 0 

P/twP.P.R8.8. 

9 

Mr. M. H. Sultan 

124 0 0 


10 

Mr. H. C. Thapar 

132 0 0 
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Serial 

No. 

Name. 

Salary per mensem 
on 

4th August, 1934. 

Remarks. 

11 

Mr. M. Y. Bumey 

Rs. A. P. 

10$ 0 0 . 


12 

Mr. N. R. Srinivasan . . 

106 0 0 


13 

Mr. Kasturi Lai 

106 0 0 


14 

Mr. Nazir Ahmad 

106 0 0 


15 

Mr. B. Chatterji 

106 0 0 

P/fMP.P.RB.S. 

16 

Mr. Mohammed Sanaullah 

106 0 0 


17 

Mr. Sardar Mohammed . . 

122 0 0 


18 

Mr. Ajudhia Brashad . . 

102 0 0 


19 

Mr. Ramji Das Mohindra 

106 0 0 


20 

Mr. Shanti Lai Dung . . 

125 0 0 

Employed in a tempo- 

21 

Mr. M. L. Chatrath, Stenographer. 

o 

00 

rary post created for 
a period of 4 months. 

22 

Mr. Abdul Gani 

225 0 0 


23 

Mr. Harnam Singh 

312 8 0 


24 

Mr. E. Parthasarathi . . 

225 0 0 

P/t«D.A.RB.60. 

1 

Inferior Staff, 

Bija Ram, Record Sorter 

37 0 0 


2 

Ahmad Din, Duftry 

; 22 0 0 


3 

Mohammed Din, Duftry 

19 0 0 


4 

Amar Singh Duftry 

19 0 0 


5 

Gya Pershad, Jemadar 

30 0 0 


6 

Purbi Din, Jemadar 

27 0 0 


7 

Debi Ram, Jemadar . . 

26 0 0 


8 

Kesru 

22 0 0 

Officiating 2nd class 

9 

Debi Din 

16 0 0 

Jemadar vice Sadhu 
Bam on foreign ser- 
vice. 

Officiating Dafadar vice 

10 

Chandu 

16 0 0 

Kesru. 

11 

Paras Ram . . 

16 0 0 


12 

Mohammed Ismail 

IS 0 0 
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m 


Serial 

No. 

Name. 

Salary per mensem 
on 

4th August, 1934. 

Remarks. 



Rs. A. P. 


13 

Aiuhammed Ali 

15 0 0 


14 

Dtirga Ham . . 

15 0 0 


15 

Chiiigoo . . . • • • 

14 0 0 


16 

Mohammed Nazir . . . 

14 0 0 


17 

Mnsiiddi ‘ .. •• 

. 14 0 0 


18 

Gulam Mohammed 

14 0 0 


19 

Ganga T Vshad . ^ 

14 0 0 


20 

Diirga Ram 11 ; 

14 0 0 


21 

Abdul Wahid . ^ . 

14 0 0 


12 

Maddn SitlgH . . 

14 0 0 



Statement showing the, namSh bnd Maries of officers and establishments eftijplb^ed 
umler the Imperial Council of Agricultural Research as on the ith August, 


mi. 


I. Staff employed at the Headquarters of the Council, 


Serial 

No. 


Nimo. 


Salary per mensem 
on 

4tli August, 1934. 


1 


Gazetted Officbbs. 
Technical. 

Mr. A. M. Livingstone, Marketing 
Expert. 


Rs. A. P. 

2,600 0 0 
P/asO.P.fi 13 6 8 


Remarks. 


2 ifr. R. D. NailuL Chief Econdihist 

3 ilTr. M. Vkldyanathan, Statistician 

Technical Staff. 


600 0 0 
600 0 0 


230 0 0 


2 


Mr. K. P. R. Kartha 
Mr. Subramanyan Iyer 


190 0 0 









Miniatetial Staff, 


Rs. A. r. 


1 I Mr. Swaroop, Accountant 


420 0 0 Appointed by the Ac- 
countant General, 
Central Revopues. as 
his representative as a 
^ pnn^f^ry ^pdjitor of tlic 
research accounts of 
thp I C. A. R. 

(The Council pays only 
avasage ooat of the 
post, viz., Rs. 379- 10-0.) 


2 Mr. B. B. Saksena, Assistant 

3 Mr. Baksh Illahi* A^siatant Ac 

countant. 

4 Mr. A. A. Shakir, Assistant 

5 Mr. N. S. Lakshmanan (on leave). 

(Mr. Nadir Shah, offg. on Rs. 60 
per mensem). 

6 Mr. V.N.Kohli, Clerk .. 

7 Mr. T. R. Rajagopalan 

8 Mr. Mahfooz Hussain . . 

9 Ah4ul mbiii) 


10 Mr. Man Mohan Singh Manchanda 

11 Mr. V. Rangacharia .. 

12 Mr. Amar Nath 


13 Mr. Mohd. Din 

14 Mr. Hans Raj Bahl 

15 Mr. Pran Nath 

16 Mr. C. S. A. Subramanyan 

17 Mr. NihalChand 

18 Mr. Nasrat UllaJi 

19 Mr. Chaman Lai 

20 Mr. K. V. Nanjundiah . . 

21 Mr. HamidAli 


200 f). 0 
167 6. 0 


140 0 0 
125 0 0 


120 0 0 
120 0 0 
100 0 0 
.9P Q 0 
75 0 0 
75 0 0 
75 0 0 
75 0 0 

75 0 0 

76 0 Q 
76 0 0 
76 0 .0 


60 0 0 
69 0 Q 
60 p 0 
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Serial 

No. 

Name. 

Salitfy per mensem 
on 

4th Augustf 1934. 

Remarks. 



Rb. 

A. 

p. 



Inferior Staff. 





1 

Sadhu Ram» Jamadar 

26 

0 

0 

Plue compensatory 
allowance Rs. 4-8-0 
and H. B. allowance 
Re.l. 

2 

Dipliam 

16 

0 

0 


3 

Tara Singh .. 

16 

0 

0 


4 

Gulam Ahmad 

16 

0 

0 


6 

Sant Ram 

15 

0 

0 


6 

SadarBin 

15 

0 

0 


7 

Khuda Bux 

15 

0 

0 


8 

Jamna Dhar 

15 

0 

0 


9 

Chandu 

15 

0 

0 


10 

Man Singh 

15 

0 

0 


11 

Paras Ram . . . . 

15 

0 

0 


12 

Paras Bam . . 

14 

0 

0 


13 

Allah Diya • • 

14 

0 

0 


11. Staff employed under the Sugar Technologist^ Imperial Council of Agricultural 

Besearoh. 


OAztTTirn OmciTR. 






{Technical), 





* 

Mr. R. G. Srivastava, Sugar Tech- 
nologist. 

1,900 

0 

0 



NON-GAZhTTh’D OFFIOBBS. 

• 





Technical Staff, 




■ 

1 

Mr. J. P. Mukorjee (Engineer) . . 

160 

0 

0 


2 

Mr. K. M. Sadhu'(Draft8man) . . 

144 

0 

0 



Clerical Staff, 





1 

Mr. M. N. Mehta, First Assistant 

' ‘ 170 

0 

0 


2 

Hr. R. N. Prasad, Head Clerk .. 

■ 127 ' 

‘8 

0 
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Serial 

No.* 

Name. 

Salary per mensem 
on 

4th August, 1934. 

Remarks. 



Rs. A. r. 


3 

Mr. L. P. Sinha, Steuographer . . 

127 8 0 


4 

Mr. S. N. Gupta, Seco'nd Assistant 

95 0 0 


5 

Mr. Subha Singh 

88 0 0 


6 

Mr. J. N. Prasad 

88 0 0 


7 

Mr. Amir-ul-Hasan 

80 0 0 


8 

Mr. Sukhdev Thakur . . 

70 0 0 


9 

Mr. J.P. Sinha 

70 0 0 


10 

Mr. M. P. Misra 

70 0 0 


11 

Mr. Asghar Ali 

60 0 0 


12 

Mr. Ganga Prasada 

50 0 0 



Inferior Staff. 



1 

Kalicharan .. 

10 0 0 


2 

Imam Khan . • 

12 0 0 


3 

Abdul Hafiz .. 

12 0 0 


4 

Din Dial 

12 0 0 


5 

Umoshankar . . 

12 0 0 


6 

Ram Prasad Bajpai 

12 0 0 


7 

Chandu Lai . . 

10 0 0 

1 

8 

Chandri Khan 

i 

10 0 0 

1 


III. Staff employed under the Locust 

Besearch Entomologist 

, Imperial Council of- 


Agricultural Besearch, Karachi. 


Gazetted Officer (Technical). 



1 

Rao Sahib Y. Ramachandra Rao, 

Pay .. 1,000 0 0 



Locust Research Entomologist. 

L. A. . . 60 0 



Non-oazetted Officers. 




Technical Staff. 



1 

Dr. K. R. Karandhikar, Assistant 

370 0 0 



Locust Research Entomologist. 



2 

Mr. K. D. Baweja, Locust Research 

•• 



Assistant. 

380 0 0 


• - - . .. 



- 
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1954 


Serial 

No. 

Name. 

Salary per mensem 
on 

4th August, 1934. 

Remarks. 




Hs. A. 

P. 


3 

Mirza Ahmad Ali Khan, Ixicust 

Pay 

.. 160 0 

0 



RoHoarch AsH|8tai]t. 







L. A. 

.. 15 0 

0 


4 

Mr. D. U. Rhatia, Resoarch Assist- 

Pay 

.. 160 0 

0 



ant. 





6 

Mr. A. C. Sen, Research Assistant. 

Pay 

..160 0 

0 




L. A. 

.. 75 0 

0 


6 

Mr. M. Taqi, Research Assistant. 


125 0 

0 



Clerical Stajf. 





1 

Mr. Abdul Ghaqi , . 

Pay 

.. 124 13 

0 




L. A- 

.. 12 8 

0 


2 

Mr. Chandar Prahash . . 

Pay 

.. 67 0 

0 




L. A. 

.. JO 0 

0 


3 

Mr. Shanti Lai ^ . 

Pay 

. . 67 0 

0 




L. A. 

.. 10. 0 

0 


4 

Mr. Mohd. Ramzan 

Pay 

.. .52 0 

0 




L. A. 

..7 8 

0 


5 

Mr. Abdul Halim 


52 0 

0 


6 

Mr. H. G. Sheikh 

Pay 

.. 36 0 

0 




L. A. 

..5 0 

0 



Inferior Staff, 





1 ’ 

Mohd. Sharif, Fieldman . , 


41 0 

0 i 


2 

Mohd. Aslam, Fieldman 


4} 0 

0 j 


3 

Nasurullah, Fieldniao ., 


41 Q 

0 


4 

Abdul Hamid, Fieldman . . 


41 0 

0 


5 

Khushi Mohd., fieldman 


41 0 

0 


6 

Norata Singh, Fieldman 


40 0 

0 


7 

Abdul Qadir, Fieldman. . 

Pay 

.. 31 0 

0 




L. A. 

., 10 0 

0 


8 

Mohd. Rashid, Fieldman •• 


W 0 

0 


9 

Beoki Nanadan^ Fieldman 


30 0 

0 
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Serial 

No. 

Name. 

Ralary per mensem 
on 

4th August, 1934. 

Remarks. 

10 

Narayan Bchari, Fieldman 

Rs. A. k\ 
:>i 0 0 


11 

Hhanti Swarup, Fu'.ldman 

30 0 0 


12 

Peahawari Hingh, FioMman 

30 0 (I 


13 

Didar Singh, Fieldman 

31 0 0 


14 

Gii’dliari Lai Aniar Chaiid, Field* 

::() 0 (' 


15 

man. 

Abdul Latif, Fieldman . . 

31 0 0 


la 

Mohd. Shah, Fieldman 

30 0 0 


17 

Swali, Fieldman 

21 0 0 


18 

Malik Mohd., Fieldman 

21 0 0 


19 

Borak Ram, Peon 

18 0 0 


20 

Sita liaip, Peon 

18 0 0 


21 

Ata Mohd., Peon 

18 0 0 


22 

Mohd. Ismail, Peon 

17 0 0 


23 

Khadim Hussain, Peon 

17 0 0 


24 

Bhag Singh, Peon 

• 15 0 0 


25 

Hans Raj, Peon 

15 0 0 


26 

Faiz Baksh, Messenger 

12 0 0 


27 

Ganesh, Messenger 

12 0 0 


28 

Brij Mohan, Messenger 

12 0 0 


29 

Maloo, Messenger 

JJ 0 0 


30 

Dhogar, Messenger 

12 0 0 


31 

Gopal Singh, Messenger 

12 0 0 


32 

Rahmat Ali, Messenger 

12 0 0 


38 

Sukhidal, Messenger . . 

10 0 0 


34 

Rahmat, Messenger .. 

10 0 0 


35 

Mohd. Ismail, Messenger 

10 0 0 


3^ 

Mnra4 Ali, Messenger . . 

10 0 0 



India’s Contribution to the League of Nations. 

499. *Pr. : (o) Is it a fact that 57 States are mem- 

bers of the Leasue of Nations ? 
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(6) Is it not a fact that India contributes 56 units out of 1,013 units 
to the funds of the Leajcue of Nations, which is equivalent to 5.5 per 
cent. ? 

(c) Is it not a fact that there are only five countries wide h contribute 
more than India ? What are the names of those countries and what are 
their contributions ? 

The Honourable Sir Nripendra Sircar : («) and (b). The answer 
is in the affirmative. 

(r) The names of the five countries and the number of units con- 
tributed by them are as follows : 

Units. 


(?) Germany . . . . . . . . 79 

(n) United Kingdom . . . . . . 105 

(m) PVance . . . . . . . . 79 

(iv) Italy .. .. .. .. 60 

(v) Japan . . . . . . . . 60 


Employment op Indians in the Secretariat of the League of Nations. 

600. *Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad : (a) Is it not a fact that the League 
of Nations employs over 700 clerks and secretaries whose names and 
nationalities are published on pages 1262 — 1293 of the official Gazette of 
the League of Nations 

{h) Is it not a fact that out of this number only five are Indians, of 
whom four are temporary ? 

(r) Have the Government of India taken any action to press ou the 
authorities that tlio luimber of Indians in the Secretariat of the League of 
Nations and allied offices sliould be in proportion to their contribution, ?!.e., 
5.5 per cent. ? If not, why not ? 

The Honourable Sir Nripendra Sircar : (a) Government have no 
information additional to what is contained ou tlie pages of the Official 
Journal. We have no further information beyond that. 

(b) Six Indians are permanently employed and three are believed to 
be temporarily employed. 

(o) Appointments in the League Secretariat being normally for 
terms of seven, 21 or 28 years, and appointments under the Interna- 
tional Labour Office being normally for terms of 21 or 28 years with an 
ago limit of 60, the Honourable Member will kindly understand that 
the possibility for (‘Ifective action in this matter is extremely limited ; 
Government are at pains to take such action as is possible by causing 
India's delegates to the Assembly to ventilate the matter as often and 
as streiinously as is consistent with tactical . considerations, and that 
has boon done. I would like to disassociate myself from the suggestion 
that it would be practicable to introduce a precise correspondence 
between ])prcentage of contribution- and percentage of representation in 
the Secretariat. 

.v Singh : As regards. part (b), m it not. a fact that 

the liidiahs are pooirly paid as compared to* d.heir-’qTtalificafions and as 
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comparefl to the salaries of the nationals of other countries who are 
empioyeA in the League Secretariat ? 

The Honourable Sir Nripendra Sircar : As regards their actual 
pay, the Honourable Member will find them in the pages referred to 
by Dr. Zianddin Ahmad, namely, pages 12G2 — 1293. We are not in a 
position to tell this House the exact educational and other qualifications 
of each. We have no materials in our custody. 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh : Is it not within the power of the Govern- 
ment of India to find out the qualifications of their own nationals and 
to see that they are paid adequate salaries in proportion to their quali- 
fications ? 

The Honourable Sir Nripendra Sircar ; It is quite within the power 
of the Government of India to get that information, and, if that informa- 
tion is required, that will be laid as soon as ])ossible. But I think it is 
not within the jiower of the Government of India to compel any parti- 
cular person to be paid any particular salary. 

Mr. P. E. James : Is it not a fact that the Indian Members of the 
Secretariat do in fact receive the pay whicli is normally listed for the 
posts Avhich they occupy and that there is no differentiation in the 
pay of those posts as betw’een the nationals of different countries ! 

The Honourable Sir Nripendra Sircar ; That is so. 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh : Have not the Government of India found 
out the qualifications of the nationals of other countries and the quali- 
fications of their own nationals ? If they had not found out tlie quali- 
fications of the individual members, then how did the Government 
answer the question in the affirmative ? 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukliam Chetty) : The 
same post carries the same pay whoever miglit be the national. This 
point lias been mentioned already. 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh : My point was that a man holding a higher 
qualification should be appointed to the higher i)ost. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad : May I ask whether the Government of India 
ever represented to the Secretary of the League of Nations that the 
Indian Legislature and the people of India are very nuich dissatisfied 
with the small proportion of Indians in the Secretariat f 

The Honourable Sir Nripendra Sircar : That was dooe, iiol by 
direct cori'espondence Iieiween the Govormnejil of India and the Secre- 
tariat of the Tjeagiie of Nations, but repeatedly throngl^ the members 
of the Delegation there. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad : Will the Honourable Member please convey 
to the Secretary of the League of Nations the feelings of tlie Indian 
Legislature that we would seriously consider the question of our eon- 
tribution to the League of Nations if India \vas not properly represent- 
ed on the staff of the League of Nations ? 

The Honourable Sir Nripendra Sircar : I will not only do that, but 
I shall indeed be very pleased if anything conies out . of that ropre^enta- 
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India’s Membership qp the Council op the League of Nations. 

501. *Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad : (a) Is it not a fact that there are 13 
members in the (Council of the League of Nations {vide page 619 of the 
official Gazette of the League) ? 

(6) How many of them are permanent members 1 

(e) Is it not a fact that Japan and Germany, who were permanent 
members, have now withdrawn ? 

(d) Did tlie Government of India apply for the inclusion of India 
among the permanent members on the ground that our contribution is sixth 
in the list and next to Italy and Japan ? If not, why not ? 

The Honourable Sir Nripendra Sircar : (a) It is not 13, but 15. 
But T should explain what the actual number is. Japan having withdrawn, 
and nothing having been done by Japan wdthin the two years for which 
notice has been given, the number 15 was p\it in by the League so that the 
exact number should be either 14 or 15, as the Iloiioiirahle Member likes 
to have it. 

(ft) Five. 

(c) Japan and Germany have given two years notice of their in- 
tention to Avithdraw from the League. They remain permanent mem- 
bers of the Council, pending expiration of the period of notice, though 
they are understood pot to be actually attending the Council. 

(d) The Honourable Member is referred to Sir Brojendra Mitter’s 
reply to his owti question. No. 1164, asked on the 27th November, 1938. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad : The reply to the last part ‘‘ if not, wby 
not ” was not given. 

The Honourable Sir Nripendra Sircair : I have got the reply. 
I think my Honourable friend is mistaken. The reply to “ why not ” 
may not be satisfactory to the House, but the replj^ to ‘‘ why not 
was given, and the Honourable Sir Brojendra Mitter explained that it 
ivas not possible to carry out the suggestions wddeh were indicated, and 
I cannot add anything to the answers v/hich were given on the last 
occasion. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad : May I ask whether the Indian Delegation qr 
the Government of India ever made any representation that India ought 
to be a permanent member of the League of Nations in view of the 
fact that there are two vacancies ? 

The Honourable Sir I^ripendra Sircar : Is not that covered by the 
next question ? 

Dr. ^i^Uddin Aluncul : Then I will discuss it later on, 

India’s Membership of the Council of the League of Nations. 

502. •Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad ; Did India ever offer herself as a 
candidate for election as an ordinary member of the Council of the League 
of Nations ? If not, why not ? 

Bie Honourable Sir Nripendra Sircar : No. The Honourable 

Member is referred to the reply by Sir Brojendra Mitter to the Resolution 
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xtoYed by the Honourable Sir Phiroze Sethna in the Council of State, on 
the 14th July, 1980. 

Interest of the Indian Legislature in the Work op the League of 

Nations. 

503. *Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad : (a) Was the attention of the Govern- 
ment of India drawn to the proposal No. (1) of the Indian delegation to 
the League presided over' by Sir Muhammad Habibullah ? 

(b) What action have Government taken to increase the interest of tiie 
Ihdian Leffislhtnt*e ItV the Work bf the League f 

(c) Did Government ever give an opportunity to this House to dis- 
cuss the reports of the Indian delegation t 

The Honourable Sir Nripendra Sircw : (a) The recommendations in 
question were addressed to, and could not fail to attract the attention 
qf, the Government of India. 

(&) The Honourable Member is referred to the reply by 
Sir Brojendra Mitter to the Resolution mentioned in my reply to the last 
question. Government ai'e of opinion that Non-Official Members of the 
Legislatui-e, desiring to interest themselves in matters pertaining to the 
League of Nations, might suitably establish afad support an organization 
on the lines of the League of Nations Union Committee of the British 
t^arliameht. 

(c) If the Honourable Member means to enquire whether Oovern- 
m^ht have aver set apart an official day for discussion of the lieport, 
the answer is in the negative. 1 would point out, that it has at all times 
been open to any Honourable Member, to give notice of a Resolution re- 
garding anything contained in the Report which he desires to be dis- 
cussed, but that to the best of my belief and information ho notice of Any 
such Resolution has ever been given. 

1©. F. H. James t With regard to the answer to (C), will Govern- 
ment consider the advisability, on their own initiative, of giving this 
House an opportunity of discussing the Report or Reports of the Indiart 
Delegation or Delegations rather than leaving it to the chances of a 
ballot for Resolutions 1 

The Honourable Sir Nripendra Sircar ; Government are quite pre- 
pared to do that and will not take up an obstructive attitude. 

Mr, President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty) : The 
point of Mr. James was whether Government will set apart an official 
day for discussing the Report of the League of Nations Delegation. 

The Honourable Sir Nripendra Slroar : My Honourable friend’s 
question was whether Government will consider the advisability of 
doing that. I said we are prepared to do so. 

Captain Sher Muhammad Khan Gakffiar : Have the Government of 
India evet attempted to send a Member of this House to represent 
them on the League of Nations f 

The Honourable Sir Nripendra Sircar : 1 am not aware if any 
attempt was made, but if any were made, it was not successful. 
(Laughter.) 
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Mr. B. Das : is it not a fact that super-loyalists must be found 
before they can receive the recommendation of the Government of India 
to go to the League of Nations ? 

The Honourable Sir Nripendra Sircar : Does the Honourable Mem- 
ber want a reply to that question ? 

Mr. B. Das : Government can reply if they like. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Ghetty) : Then 
it is optional. (Laughter.) 

Mr. S. C. Mitra : Is it a fact that the discussion in the Council of 
State to which reference has been made took place in 1930 ? And wUl 
the Honourable Member tell this House what interest they are taking 
since that date, four years ago ? 

The Honourable Sir Nripendra Sirciur : If my Honourable friend 
wants to know exactly what has been done between 1930 and 1934/ 
I would ask him to give notice of this question, and I will accept short 
notice. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad : As Germany and Japan have gone out of 
the League of Nations since 1930, has not the time now come when we 
should make every effort for India to be accepted as a permanent mem- 
ber of the Council of the League 1 

The Honourable Sir Nripendra Sircar : It is a matter of opinion 
whether the time has or has not come. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad : Do the Government of India contemplate 
to approach the authorities of the League of Nations so that India may 
be included in the Council of the League? 

The Honourable Sir Nripendra Sircar : At the present moment that 
is not in contemplation. 

Diwan Bahadur A. Eamaswami Mudaliar : Have the Government 
of India any option in these matters at all ? Is it not entirely dictated 
by the Secretary of State, and is not the Secretary of State the only 
person to consider these questions ? 

The Honourable Sir Nripendra Sircar : If that is the Honourable 
Member's view, he could have relieved me from the task of answering 
all these questions. 

Diwan Bahadur A. Bamaswami Mudaliar : That is a fact and I am 
telling that to the Honourable Member in order to relieve him from 
ansAvering these questions. 

The Honourable Sir Nripendra Sircar : I may accept that fact 
reject it, but no question has been put to me. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad : In view of the fact that it is a League of 
Nations and not a league of Governments, will the Government of India 
consider the opinion of the people of India as represented in the Legisla- 
ture, and convey to them that it is the strong feeling of the Indian people 
and the Indian Legislature that India should be a permanent member of 
the Council ? 

The Honourable Sir Nripendra Sircar : I think I have already 
answered that question recently. 
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Mr. K. 0. Neogy : On the question of the choice of delegates, is it a 
fact that the ultimate choice lies with the Secretary of State ? 

Mr. O. H. Spence : Questions have very frequently been answered 
on that point before. The position is that the delegates are appointed 
by the Secretary of State acting in consultation with the Government of 
India. 

Mr. K. 0. Neogy : That is certainly the formal position, certainly 
they must be ultimately appointed in the name of the Secretary of State, 
but have the Government of India a free hand in making the selection f . 

The Honourable Sir Nripendra Sircar : I thought the answer given 
by Mr. Spence was that the men are selected in consultation with the Sec- 
retary of State, which involves the idea that sometimes the Secretary of 
State yields to the Government of India and sometimes vice versa. 

Mr. k: C. Neogy : Then, may I expect my Honourable friend to give 
us an idea about the considerations that govern the choice of the mem- 
bers of the Delegation so far as the Government of India are concern- 
ed ? 

Mr. G. H. Spence : I would suggest, Sir, that this question may 
wait. There is a substantive question now on the paper which will be 
answered in a few days’ time which raises this very point. 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai : May I know if Government are now pre- 
pared to make an attempt to send a Member of this House to the League 
of Nations f 

The Honourable Sir Nripendra Sircar : Government will be pre- 
pared to consider that if we know the number of members who are willing 
to go and their qualifications. 

Diwan Bahadur A. Bamaswami Mudaliar : Is that the basis on 
which they have so far selected Honourable Members for the different 
Delegations ? Did they receive applications and did the applications 
contain the qualifications, and did the Government of India Members 
sit on those qualifications and decide them ? Is that the complimentary 
way in which the League delegates have so far been treated ? 

The Honourable Sir Nripendra Sircar : A man cannot be sent 
there against his wishes, and, therefore, “ application ” does not mean 
something written on a piece of paper and signed and attested and 
witnessed. But an intimation may be conveyed in various manners, 
and Honourable Members of this Assembly do manage to convey their 
wishes in various matters as to what they are willing to do and what 
they are not willing to do. No deprecation of anybody was intended 
in that answer. 

Mr. K. 0. Neogy : May I know in what way the Honourable Mem- 
ber’s predecessor conveyed that wish to the Government of India? 
Was it on stamped paper ? 

The Honourable Sir Nripendra Sircar : I liave got to wait until 
I get a reply from my Honourable predecessor who is at Calcutta. 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai : May I know from the Honourable Member 
whether he thinks that the Legislators on this side of the Assembly are 
less competent than the Members on that side, so that they cannot be 
sent ? 
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Mr. Presidenl (The Honourable Bir Shanmukham Chetty) : That is 
a matter of opinion. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad : May I ask whether these applications were 

invited by public notification ? 

The Honourable Bir Nripendra BiTcar : If there had been a public 
notification, it could not have escaped the eagle eyes of Dr. Ziauddin 
Ahmad. 

PeBmanent Representative of India at the Headquarters of the League 

OF Nations. 

504. ♦Dr. Ziattddln Ahinad : What action, if any, did Government 
take to have a permanent representative at the headquarters of the League 
of Nations, as recommended oy the delegations of 1933 and 1929 ? If none, 
why not ? 

The donourable Sir Nripendra Sircar : The attitude adopted to- 
wards the recommendation of the Delegation of 1929 was stated in Sir 
Brojendra IVIitter’s reply to the Resolution mentioned in my reply to ques- 
i^bn No. 502. The renewed recomiiiendation by the Delegation of 1933 
te at present under consideration. 


Circulation of Reports^ etc,, of the League of Nations. 

605. *Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad : Do Government circulate among the 
Members of the Central Legislature and the interested persons, the 
literature and printed reports they receive from the oftlce of the League of 
Nations 1 If not, why not If 

The Honourable Sir Nripendra Sircar : The Honourable Member is 
referred to the reply given in the Legislative Assembly on the 18th 
August, 1927, to question No. 21, asked by Mr. Ganganaiid Sinha. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad : Since circumstances have changed after 
the reply given in 1927, during the last seven years, may 1 ask whether 
they will consider again that the literature supplied to the Government 
of india may not be circulated among the Members of the Legislature ? 

The Honourable Sir Nripendra Sircar : If the question is whether 
they are prepared to consider, the answer is in the affirmative. 

Official or Clerk to deal exclusively with the Work of the League 

OF Nations. 

506. *^Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad : Have the Government of India got any 
official or clerk to deal exclusively with the work of the League of 
Nations ? 

The Honourable Sir Nripendra Sircar : The answer is in the nega- 
tive. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad : May I ask whether it is not a waste of time, 
and a waste of energy and waste of money to send our Delegation and 
be a member of the League of Nations when we have not got any staff 
here to deal with this particular question atid to reply to our questions ? 

The Honourable Sir Nripendra Sircar : That is a matter of opinion. 
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Mr. Lalchand Navalrai : May I know why the reply is in the nega- 
tive ? Is the staff needed or not needed ? It means that the Govern- 
ment of India have got no office dealing exclusively with the work of 
the League of Nations • T ask, why ? 

Mr. O. H. Spence : The answer is that the work done by the Gov- 
ernment of India in connection with the League of Nations is more 
conveniently done by being done by a large number of people in addi- 
tion to other duties than being done bj" one or more persons exclusively. 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai : Then the Government of India are nor 
over-worked ? 

Mr. O. H. Spence : I do not think there is any implication in the 
answer I gave that the Government of India are not over-worked : 
I cannot subscribe to the suggestion that tliey are not over-worked. 

Dr. Zianddin Ahmad : Is it a fact that the way in which they treat 
this literature from the League of Nations is that they throw it into 
the waste paper basket ? 

Mr. O. H. Spence : It is not a fact. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad : If it is not a fact, did they ever circulate 
this literature among the Members of the Assembly ? 

Mr. 0. H. Spence : If the Honourable Member would be good 
enough to refer to the earlier reply to which he was referred by the 
Honourable the Law Member in answer to a previous question, he will 
find that the position is that the Government receive from the League 
of Nations only sufficient number of copies for official use. The cost of 
printing and circulating this literature to Members of the Indian Legis- 
lature w'ould be exceedingly heavy : the matter would be extraordinarily 
voluminous. On the date the answer was previously given, the Gov- 
ernment were not satisfied that there was so lively a demand from the 
Members of the Indian Legislature to have access to the literature that 
they would be justified in incurring the considerable expense involved. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad : Did the Government of India ever demand 
of the League of Nations that sufficient number of copies should be sent, 
so that they may be circulated among the Members of the Legislature ? 

Mr. O. H. Spence : I am afraid that if any such demand were made, 
it would inevitably be refused. 

Mr. K. 0, Neogy : I understand my Honourable friend to say that 
the papers they receive are only for official use. May I know who are 
the officials among Avhom these papers are circulated ? 

Mr. 0. H. Spence : We get only two or three copies and we send 
them to such administrative Departments as may be concerned with the 
subject matter of the paper. 

Mr. K. C. Neogy : Who decides as to whether a particular Depart- 
ment is interested in a particular matter ? 

Mr. 0. H. Spence : In the last resort that decision is probably by 
myself. 

Mr. K. C. Neogy ; My Honourable friend is the censor in this 
particular matter ? 

L288LAD , u 
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Mr. 0. H. Spence : Not a censor, Sir : a post office. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad : The Honourable Member su^^gests that if the 
request is made to the Leaf^iie of Nations for more copies, it would be 
certainly refused : is it not a question ojf his opinion only, and is he justi- 
fied in "ivint? that opinion ? 

Mr. 6. H. Spence : It may in the last resort be a question of 
opinion, but T am tolerably confident that my opinion is correct. 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh : Ts it not a fact that this House sanctions 
money for tlic League of Nations, and are not the Members entitled to 
get a co[)y as asked by T)r. Ziauddin Ahmad ? 

Mr. 6. H. Spence : I have already stated that, when this matter 
was raised before, the position of Government was that they were not 
satisfierl that the demand was so lively as to justify them in incurring 
the not inconsiderable amount of expenditure involved : I may say that a 
great bulk of League literature wdll be found in the Library. 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai : May I know if the Honourable Member’s 
opinion is subject to correction by anybody ? 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad : May T ask whether yon will recommend on 
behalf of the Legi.slature to the Government India that the future 
grant to the League of Nations should be stopped, because they are not 
even |)i‘e])are(l to give us copies of their literature ? 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty) ; That 
question does not arise out of this. 

Giving of Contract for running Muslim Ebfreshment Rooms. 

507. "'Khan Bahadur H. M. Wilayatullah : (a) Is it a fact that the 
contract for the running Hindu and Muslim Refreshment Rooms at the 
railway stations of Allahabad, Gaya and some other places, has been given 
to one man wJio is a Hindu ? 

(?;) Are Government aware that in the Hindu Refreshment Rooms 
jhatka meat is used ? 

(r) Are Government also aware that Muslims have vc?*y strong objec- 
tions to eating jhatka meat ? 

(d) Do Government propose to consider the desirability of giving a 
separate contract for running IMuslim Refreshment Rooms to Muslim con- 
tractors only ? 

Mr. P. R. Rau : {a) The contract for the Hindu and Muhammadan 
Refreshment Rooms at Allahabad is held by a firm in which. Government 
are informed, the principal religions are equally represented. The Agent, 
East Indian Railway, understands, the firm consists of three partners, 
one a Hindu, the other a Muhammadan and the third an Indian Christian. 
At Gaya and all other stations, there is a separate Hindu and Muham- 
madan contractor for tlie Indian Refreshment Rooms. 

(6) The Agent, East Indian Railway, reports that jhatka iil6at is 
not used in the Hindu Refreshment Rooms. 

(c) Yes. 

(d) This is generally done. 
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Harassment to the Members op the Legislative Assembly for the 
Antecedents of their Friends. 

■ 08. *Seth Liladhar Ghaudhury : (a) Are Government aware that 
the Criminal Investigation Department staff pester Honourable Members 
of this House for the antecedents of their friends ? 

(6) Are Government aware that when a Member signs the applica- 
tions for admission cards, he is responsible for the conduct and antece- 
dents of the persons for whom applications are made ? 

(r) Do Government propose to issue instructions to these men to 
stop harassment of Honourable Members in the future ? 

The Honourable Sir Henry Graik : No. 

(h) Yes, in the case of special applicaticjns. 

(c) Government see no necessity for such instructions. 

Mr. K. G. Neogy : Will it surprise the Honourable Member if 1 were 
to tell him that T received a visit only yesterday from a police officer 
who came to in(|iiire as to whether I was ])repared to vouch for the conduct 
of a particular person for wlK\in 1 had aslu'd for a card — not that I knew 
him personally, but because he was introduced to me by another person 
whom 1 ku(?w personally ? 

The Honourable Sir Henry Graik : Tlie Honourable Member asks 
me whether it would surprise me ? 

Mr, K. G. Neogy : Nothing will perhaps surprise him ! 

The Honourable Sir Henry Graik : If the Honourable Member has 
any complaint to make regarding the conduct of the police, I should be 
very glad to look into it if he wdll speak to me outside the House. 

Mr. K. G, Neogy : I do not want to make a complaint : that was 
furthest from my intention. But, under tJie rules, wlion we are permitted 
to a.sk for cards for persons whom we do not know personally, are we 
necessarily ex])ected to vouch for the conduct of those perso^ia f 

The Honourable Sir Henry Graik : No ; 1 do not think so ; but the 
police have a responsibility which they must discharge in some way or 
other ; and, in the discharge of their responsibility, I take it that they 
asked my Honourable friend to help them. 

Mr. K. 0. Neogy : I will speak to the Honourable Member outside 
the House. 

The Honourable Sir Henry Graik : I shall be glad if the Honourable 
Member will do so. 

Mr. Vidya Sagar Fandya : Even when the addresses are given and 
they are Government servants, the Members are asked toj give further 
details about them I I had an inquiry from the Department even when 
the full address was given, and it was a responsible Government servant 
for whom the card was given. 

The Honourable Sir Henry Graik : There, again, if the Honourable 
Member will give all details of the Cc'ise, I shall be very glad to look into 
it outside. It is rather difScult for me to answer these questions about 
Apecific cases without notice. 

L288LAD b2 
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Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh : Are Government aware that sometime 
back I C. J. D. official came to my ]ilace to inquire about a certain indi- 
vidviaJ for whom I had asked for a card and for v;hom I had written that 
T personally knew him ? 

The Honourable Sir Henry Oraik : I was not aware of that. 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai : May I know whether there are any specific 
orders to the ])oliee given by Government to go to Honourable Members 
to make sucli inquiries or whether the police do it at their own instance f 

The Honourable Sir Henry Craik : I must have notice of that. If 
the Honourable Member wishes me to look into the question of what 
instr del ions are issued, I am afraid I must ask for notice. 

Mr. K. C. Neogy : May I inform my Honourable friend that with 
reference to the visit from the police 1 had yesterday, he read out from 
an official typed lett(‘r in which he was asked to make inquiries of me ? 

The Honourable Sir Henry Craik : As I said. I shall be very glad 
to discuss the case with the Honourable Member. 

Mr. B. Das : Will it surprise the Honourable Member that once 
when I arrived in Simla, the Punjab C. I. I), visited me and a^kcd me 
to sign my name in a book and T referred the matter to the Honourable 
Member’s predecessor, and the Punjab Government apologised thiougii 
their Chief Secretary to me ? 

The Honourable Sir Henry Craik ; Perhaps it would surprise my 
Honourable? friend to know that when T arrived in Simla a week ago, 

I had to sign that book. (Laughter.) 

Mr. B. Das : Do I take it that a C. 1. D. official of the Punjab Gov- 
ernment visited the Honourable Member at Ava Lodge and asked him 
to sign his name in his note-book ? In my case, an official of the C. I. D. 
came to my residence and asked me to sign my name in his book. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty) : They 
showed more courtesy to you than to the Honourable the Home Member. 
(Laughter. ) 

Mr. B. Das : Perhaps the Home Member is referring to the Tara 
Devi iiK'dical examination, but I was referring to the visit of a C. I. D. 
official at my own residence and asking me to sign in his note-book accord- 
ing to an order from the Ilc.tno Department. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmuldiam Chetty) ; Or he 
wanted your autograph. 

Mr. B. Das ; The Punjab Government had to apologise through their 
Chief Secretary on behalf of their police. 

Pkomotions in the Army Headquarters. 

509. <Beth Liladhar Ghaudhury : Will Government please state 
whether it is necessary to pass the Public Service Commission Examination 
for ]»romolion from the third to the second division and from the second 
to the first division in the different Branches of the Army Headquarters ? 
If so, will Government please state why clerks who are only qiuJified as 
;i]npists, or who are in the third division, have been confirmed in the second 
division, and even in the first, in the offices of the A, D. 0. S. (P.), M. G. O'., 
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Q. M. G., E.-in-C. and R. A. F., without their qualifying for the division^ 
for which they are drawing their present salary ? 

Mr. H. A. F. Metcalfe : Permanent third and second division clerks 
in Army Headquarters may, if they wish, sit for the Public Service 
Commission examination for the second or the first division, provided they 
satisfy the ordinary rules for the examination. They are not required, 
however, to qualify by examination for the second division or the first^ 
division before being promoted into one of the vacancies set apart for 
departmental promotioyi. The rest of the question does not arise. 

Viceroy’s Commissoned Officers serving in the Indian Army. i 

510. *Sjrdar Harbans Singh Brar : (a) Will Government please ' 
state the total number of the Viceroy’s commissioned officers now serving- 
in the Indian Army 1 

(h) How many years will it take according to Government’s present 
plans for the total extinction of these oflScers from the Army in India f 

Mr. H. A. P. Metcalfe : (a) The number of officers on the 1st April/ 
1984, was 3,652. 

(b) I would refer the Honourable Member to the latter portion of the 
reply given on the 7th August, 1934, to his starred question No. 492. » 

Celebration op the Jubilee of His Majesty the Kino Emperor’s Reign. . 

511. ^Sirdar Harbans Singh Brar : Do Government propose to make 
a detailed statement as to the arrangements which are to be made for the ' 
celebration of the Jubilee of His Majesty the King Emperor’s reign ? 

The Honourable Sir Henry Craik ; As the announcement regarding 
His Majesty the King Emperor’s ‘‘ Silver Jubilee ” has only ••ecently 
been made, the Government of India are not yet in a position to make any ' 
detailed statement, but they will make an announcement in due course. 
As was stated in the announcement, in the House of Commons, the ques- 
tion of the representation of India has been discussed by llis Majesty’s 
Government with Ilis Excellency Lord Willingdon. 

Constitution of the Committee for the Delimitation op Constituencies. 

512. ^Sirdar Harbans Singh Brar : Will Government please state 
if they are in a position to make a statement as to wlien the committee 
for the delimitation of constituencies of Provincial and Central Legisla- 
tures is to be constituted ? 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore : The reply is in the negative. 


Mr. B. Das ; Sir, T have an authority from Lala Hari Raj Swamp 
to put bis questions. He wrote to the Department long ago. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty) : He has 
not. 

Complaint about the Incivility of a Member of the East Indian 
Railway Staff at Meerut. 

513. *Lala Hari Eaj Swarup : (a) Is it a fact that a complaint about 
the incivility of a member of the East Indian Railway staff at Meerut 
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station on the 3rd January, 1934, was made to the Chief Operating Super- 
intendent on the 10th January, 1934 1 

(b) Is it a fact that no action was taken by the East Indian Railway 
authorities, though the incident concerned them only ? 

(c) Is it a fact that no information as to the fact of that complaint was 
given to the passenger concerned ? 

(d) Has any action been taken on the said complaint ? 

Mr. P. B. Ban : Government have no information regarding the 
incident, but a copy of the question has been sent to the Agent, East 
Indian Railway, to consider what action is necessary. 

Travelling prom Stations to the West of Allahabad to Benares vid 

Moghal Sarai. 

514. *Lala Bari Baj Swarup : (a) Is it a fact that passengers 
travelling from Allahabad can travel to Benares either via Janghai or via 
Moghal Sarai ? 

(h) Is it also a fact that a passenger from Delhi, Cawnpore, or any 
other station to the west of Allahabad is not permitted to go to Benares 
via Moghal Sarai, though there is a clear proviso that passengers can travel 
by the quickest route ? 

(c) Is it also a fact that ticket checkers have been charging from 
such passengers penalties and the fare from Allahabad to Janghai ? 

(d) Is it also a fact that a similar case brought against a passei^er 
in the Benares Courts by the East Indian Railway was dismissed against 
the Bast Indian Railway and even after that case the ticket checkers are 
charging the penalties from such passengers who go to Benares via Moghal 
Sarai ? 

Mr. P. B. Ban : (a) Yes. 

(h) A passenger from any station Wesl of Allahabad can travel to 
Benares, via Moghal Sarai if he purchases a ticket by that route. I am 
not aware of Ihe proviso referred to by my Honourable friend. 

(<0 Tile Agent, East Indian Railway, states that he is not aware of 
any such case having occurred. 

{(1) The Agent East Indian Railway, states that in a case rehiting 
to a jiassenger holding a return journey ticket, the trying Magistrate dis- 
missed the cas(» brouglit by Mie Railway, holding that the rule was defec- 
tive. Tlie rule has since been amended. As regards the latter pari of the 
question, the Agent states that he is not aware that ticket checkors are 
penalising passengers in the manner suggested. 


IINSTARRED QCTESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 

Asslstants and Clerks in the Railway Board’s Office. 

42. Bao Bahadur M. 0. Bajah : (a) Will Government please state : 
(?) the number of assistants, 
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(ii) the^number of second division clerks, amt 
(Hi) the number of third division clerks. 

in the Railway Board ^s Office 1 

(b) Is there any proposal now before the Railway Board to increase 
the strength of the office ? If so, why and for which brandies ? 

(c) If the reply to part (b) above be in tlio affirmative, how many 
additional assistants will be recruited, and will they be recruited by pro- 
motion from among the second and third division clerks ? If not, why 
not ? 

Mr. P. E. Ran : (a) (i) Twenty-seven. 

(ii) Forty-three. 

(Hi) Twenty-six. 

(b) Yes, temporarily in Establishment, Finance, and Stores Branches, 
owing to the existing strength of the office having been considered inade- 
ouate. 

(cl The number proposed is five. The method of filling the po^sts is 
still under consideration but it is probable that they will not all be filled 
from clerks in the Board ^s office, owing to the number of suitably quali* 
fied men being at present insufficient. 

Recruitment of Assistants in the Railway Board’s Office. 

43. Rao Bahadur M. 0. Rajah : (a) Is it a fact that some addi- 
tional assistants in the Railway Board’s Office will be recruited from the 
Railwavs If so, vhy ? 

(b) Are Government aw^are that there is a wide-spread discontent 
amongst the staff of the Railway Board on account of the pro])osed recruit- 
ment 'of the additional assistants from the Railways ? 

(c) Is it a fact that a certain number of the staff represented to the 
Chief Commissioner of Railways against the proposed recruitment from 
outside and that their representations were returned by the Secretary 
without any remark or observation whatsoever, and that th(‘y never reached 
the officer to whom they wore addressed ? 

((]) Is it also a fact that in view of the Secretary’s attitude, about a 
dozen representations were not forwarded to him by the Superintendents 
and the Branch Officers ? 

(e) Are Government aware^ tliat the recruitment from outside 
wnll bo a great injustice to the existing staff ? 

(/) Is it a fact that there was a previous decision at a meeting of the 
Directors that recruitment from outside should be stopped and that this 
decision was endorsed by the Railway Board ? If so, why is it now pro- 
posed to act against that decision ? 

(g) Is it a fact that recruitment of outsiders direct into the first divi- 
sion is in contravention of the policy and practice followed in the other 
Departments of the Government of India ? If so, why is this practice not 
followed in the Railway Board’s Office f 
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(h) Is it a fact that there are in the Railway Board's Office many 
clerks with suitable educational qualifications in the second and third divi- 
sions who have been receiving uniformly good reports and have been recom- 
mended by their Branch Officers as fit for promotion to the first division ? 
If so, what is the reason for this attempt on the part of the Secretary to 
the Railway Board to import outsiders ? 

(i) Is it a fact that recruitment of Railway people is being made on 
the plea of getting experts for specialised work ? 

(j) Are Government aware that there is no s])ecialised work in the 
ministerial establishment of the Railway Board's Office which a man with 
good general education, intelligence and experience cannot do ? Are Gov- 
ernment also aware that men are transferred from one branch to another 
and the work has been going on smoothly all these years 1 

(k) Do Government propose to stop recruiting men from Railways, 
and to give chances to the best men of the existing staff who have all along 
been reported to be fit for promotion to the first division and thus alleviate 
a real grievance ? 

Mr. P. E. Rau : (a) My Honourable friend is referred to the answers 
to part (c) of his previous question. 

(h) No. 

(c) Four representations from members of the staff were addressed 
to the Secretary, Railway Board, and one to the Chief Commissioner, 
asking that the applicants might be considered for the vacancies. These 
wore placed by the Secretary before a Member of the Board. 

{(1) and (/). No. 

(e) All men with suitable qualifications will be considered for pro- 
motion to these posts. 

(/;) The regulations for recruitment to the Railway Board’s office 
ar<; not identical with those for recruitment to the offices of the other 
Departments of the Government of India. Special regulations for the 
Railway Board's office were authorised by the Government of India as 
it is considered that it may be desirable in some cases that the Assistants' 
grade in the Board's office should be filled partly by direct recruitment 
of qualified persons from Railways. 

(A) and (i). The Railway Board do not consider that there are at 
present a sufficient number of qualified clerks in their office to fill the 
additional posts of Assistants proposed, and the recruitment of persons 
from Railways is under contemplation for that reason. 

ij) Certain 'work in the Board's office requires more specialised ex- 
pfriencc of railway working than is ordinarily possessed by persons who 
have had no experience outside the Board's office. In many cases men 
are transferred from one branch to another, but it has not been the 
practice tq, fill all vacancies in this way, as has been shown in the reply 
to part' (g) of- this question. 

; (S) Government do not propose to change the existing practice, but 
dim consideration; will always be given to the claims of the existing staff. 



STATEMENTS LAID ON THE TABLE. 


Information promised in reply to unstarred question No, 251 asked by Mr , D. K, 
Lahiri Chaudhwry on the 28th March, 1934, 

Staff engaged for Payment of Pensions to Army Reservists. 

Tlie information regarding clerks and other staff engaged for payment of militar}’ 
pensions and their cost for 1933-34 is given below : 

(i) Estimated number of clerks and other staff employed for 
payment of pensions 

(it) Estimated amount of pay, pensionary charges, cost of leave, 
cost of stationery, etc. 


Us. 

203 

2,93,682 


Information promised in reply to unstarred question No, 309 asked by Maulvi 
Muhammad Shafee Daoodi on the 4th April, 1934, 

Repairs op Mosques and Mausoleums in New Delhi. 

(a), Qi) and (c). A statement giving the facts with regard to the different 
items of the memorandum referred to by the Honourable Member is laid on the table. 
Mosques and mausoleums in New Delhi are subject to the bye-laws framed by the 
New Delhi Municipal Committee to regulate the erection and re-erection of buildings 
in the locality, within the meaning of section. 3 (J) of the Punjab Municipal Act, 
and such erection or re-erection is in the interests of the safety and convenience of 
the i)ublic, required to conform to the requirements of those bye-laws before it can 
be approved. Applications must be judged on their merits, and the Chief Commis- 
sioner, Delhi, will be prepared to enquire into any complaint as to the manner in 
which individual eases are dealt with, but the Honourable Member will appreciate 
that unless the required prior sanction is duly applied for in all cases where it is 
required difficulties are bound to arise. No sanction is, however, required for repairs 
which do not involve the operations defined in section 3 (.5) of the Punjab Municipal 
Act already referred to. 

The sum referred to in the concluding paragraph of the memoratiduiii has been 
earmarked by Government for a Muslim educational institution in Delhi. 


Siaiemcvl showing the results of Enquiries into Allegations made hy the Secretary 
of the Managing Committee of the Juma Masjid, Delhi, in conneotwn with the 
Repairs or Alterations of certain Mosques and Mausoleums in New Delhi, 


Items 

of 

complaints. 

Complaints and the names of the 
mosques. 

(‘oiiect position. 

1,2, 4, 6, 23 
and 24. 

Masiid Barahhamhaf New Dtlhi 

Certain unauthorised work was carried out 

Requests for permission to 
effect repairs and make 
additions and alterations 
have been turned down. 

for which the offend ?r was prosecuted and 
fined by the court. 

3, 7 and 17 .. 

Ma^id Takia A bdulla Shah 

No shed upon praying plat- 
form permitted. Plans 
unapproved and sanction 

An application for the construction of a shed 
was received and rejected in accordance 
with the procedure laid down. 


refused. 

" ■ -V ^ 


UBRARY 




i rktilV 
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Items 

of 

complaints. 

Complaints and tho names of tho 
mosques. 

Correct position. 

22 and 31 

Masjid D Circus^ New Delhi . . 
Additions or alterations dis- 
allowed. 

The reference here appears to relate to the 
praying platform situated within one of 
the Connaught Place shops. Government 
have taken steps to preserve it by leasing 
the site rent-free to a Muslim who has 
accepted the conditions that while repairs 
can be carried out no additions or altera - 
• tions will be permitted. 

8 

Mafijid Zahtaganj^ Nev) Delhi . , 
Maulvi of the mosque was 
prc socuted and had to de- 
molish a wall. Sanction 
for repairs not granti d. 

The Maulvi was ^c^\ed with a notice for un- 
authorised construction and himself de- 
molished the wall. 

9 , 11 and 18 

Ma^id ne'ir 7m Khan Tomh at 
Nizamuddin. 

A ‘ Hamam ’ constructed 
within tho mosque was or- 
den^d to be removed. Ad- 
ditions and alterations not 
alloiKcd. 

No orders for tlie removal of the unauthoris- 
ed ^ Hamam ’ were issued, but the Juma 
Musjid Clommittec were asked to regularise 
the matter, and were informed that the 
plan received was returned unapproved as 
it contravened the Miinicij.al bye-laws. 

10. 21 an . 27 

Masjid platform at poi^U Y at 
Got Market graveyardy New 
Delhi. 

Ilemoval of a Chaukidar’s 
hut shed (other complaints 
are un-inteiligible). 

Certain unauthorised structures were 
constructed and occupied by a Muham- 
madan Fakir. Civil suits were filed by 
Government and subsequently a settle- 
ment was made with the Juma Masjid 
Committee who had the trespasser re- 
moved, and Government sanctioned tho 
retention of tho unauthorised platform. 

12 and 15 .. 

Mosqut at raltle byre point 7. New 
Delhi. 

Alterations and additions not 
allowed and plan.s for re- 
pairs not approved. 

This appears to relate to tho mosque near the 
cattle byre on the lower Ridge Read. 
Certain unauthoriFod works were carried 
out to the mosque which was also occu- 
pied without permission. A suit in this 
connection is proceeding in tho Civil 
Courts. 

13 

Masjid at Tiiotie Yard, Hakab- 
ganjy New Ihlhi. 1 

Additions and alterations 
are not allowed. 

Proposals relating to tho extension of the 
mosque are unclor consideration and tho 
members who put up the proposals have 
l)een inforn ed nccordingly. 

14 and 10 . • 

Mosqffe at Rare Coursa, New Delhi 
Flower pots kept inside the 

Tho Honorary ^^ocrolary, Juma Masjid Com- 
mittee, was informed that sanction was 


mo.sqno ordered to be re- 
moved. Additions or al- 
terations not allowed Re- 
pairs to a shod disallowed. 

necessary before any additional work 
could be cariiod out. No mention regard- 
ing removal of flower pots has Ix^en made 
in any reply gi\en to the Committee. 

16 and 28 .. 

Masjid Gv.rzon Road, New Delhi 
Notice to remove surrounding 
walls of courtyard served 
by the New I^lhi Munici- 
pal Committee. 

An uiiauthoritod construction was built in 
this mosque and a notice was served under 
the Munici])n^ b;. e-laws. Sanction to 
carry out r0i>airs has been ?iven. 

20 

Masjid llacho Shah Walinear 
Railway Siding, ' 

Mosque stairs repaired with- 
out permission should bo 
demolished. 

Permission was granted for repairs and no 
demands w'eio made for t he demolition of 
the staircase. 
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Items 

of 

complaints. 

Complaints and the names of the 
mosques. 

Correct position. 

25 

All mosques in, New Delhi 

If walls of mosques made 
without permission are not 
removed legal proceedings 
will bo institatod. 

No additions or alterations to mosques in 
New Delhi can bo allowed without compe- 
tent sanction. Some of these mosques 
are central protected monuments under 
the Ancient Monuments Preservation Act. 
They are open to Muslim public for saying 
prayers therein, but cannot be relinquish- 
ed or made over to any private bodj". 
The Director Coneral of Archaeology will 
however be pleased to consider any pro- 
posals for providing facilities to the 
namazis. 

26 

Mosque at A soka Road^ New Dehi 
Plastering of walls without 
sanction was questioned. 

Repairs carried out were not disallowed, but 
the Juma Masjid Committee was asked 
to SCO that no additional work beyond 
that which was sanctioned should be given 
effect to. 

2.9 

Mosque Sonekri Bagh • 

Verandah of mosque may be 
demolished. 

An unauthorised verandah was erected and 
a notice was served under the Municipal 
bye-laws on the offender. M'he verandah 
was subsequently demolisfeed by the 
offender, and a light Jean -to was thereafter 
sanctioned under the bye-laws. 

30 

Mosque of Bibi Fatima, Siam . . 
Imam prohibited to sleep in 
mosque. 

An unauthorised structure was erected and 
offender was prosecuted and fined by 
court. Permanent residence within this 
mosque is undesirable, ns owing to its 
locality whitsh is void of services, it tends 
to create a nuisance. 


Information jiromised in reply to starred question No. 116, asked by Mr. Gaya 
Prasad Singh on the 19th July, 1934. 

Absence OF AN Enclosed Bathroom fob Third Class Women Pa.ssenc}ers 
AT Phulera Eailway Station. 

En(|uiri(’9 have been made from the Agent, Bombay, B;jrod.‘i uiul Central India 
Bailway, and the facts are as follows : 

Certain technical matters in connection with the design for the proposed 
bathroom for women passengers at Phulera Junction Stathui have been 
under investigation and a revised design is under iMmside'ation. It is 
hoped that the work will be taken in hand shortly. 


Information promised in reply to starred questions Nos. 318 and 319 asiced by Mr. 
Sitakanta Mahapatra on the 31st July, 1934. 

Avoidance op Assessment of Income-tax by the Transfer of Principal 
Place of Business from Bihar and Orissa. 

Question No. 318. 

The allegation in the first part of the question app(*ars to be unfouinh'!l, and the 
secx)ud part does not, therefore, arise. 
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Avoidance of Assessment of Income tax by the Transfer op 
Principal Place of Business from Bihar and Orissa. 

Question No, S19, 

(a) Tho required information for the past three years is laid on the table. 
Figures lor years prior to 1931 are not available. 

(h) I should be glad if the Honourable Member would furnish me with the 
evidoTiec on which his allegations are founded. I do not consider that it would be 
justifiable to go to the labour and expense of collecting information to verify or 
disprove fi charge for which no evidence has been produced. In any case the Gov- 
ernment of India have no power under the Income-tax Act of interfering with inter- 
Provincial transfers. 


Stalciuanl showing the Total Numler of Applications filed for Transfer of Principal 
Phuu of Business out of Bihar a/nd Omso, J)isiri.ct by District, during 1931, 
V,)32 and J933 and the Number of Suocessful Applications, 


District. 

1931. 

1932. 

1933. 

No. of 
applica- 
tions filed 
for trans- 
fer of prin- 
cipal place 
of business. 

No. 

success* 

ful. 

No of ^ 
applica- 
tions filed 
for trans- 
fer of prin- 
cipal place 
of business. 

No. 

success- 

ful. 

No. of 
applica- 
tions filed 
for trans- 
fer of prin- 
cipal place 
of business. 

No. 

success • 
ful. 

Purnea . . 

• • 

1 

1 

2 

2 

2 

2 

Bhagalpur 

• • 

3 

■ 


. . 

1 

1 

Darbhanga 


• • 


2 

2 

.. 


Muzallarpur 


•• 

H 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Ranchi . . 


1 

■ 


. . 



Dlianbiul . . 


2 


1 

. . 

2 

2 

Cuttack . . 

• t 

2 


. . 

. . 



Balasore .. 

« • 

2 

■ 

. . 

.. 

• . 


Gaya 

• • 



I 

1 

1 

I 

Patna 


2 

WB 

1 

1 

.. 


Monghyr .. 


1 

1 

2 

2 

• • 


Ohamparan 


• • ■ 

• • 

2 

2 

•• 

• . 

Sontal Parganas 


1 

1 

1 

1 

. . 

• • 

Shahabad 


1 


1 


.. 

• • 

Manbhum 






1 

1 

Pa lama n . . 

•• 


•• 

•• 


3 

J 
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Siaiement shOwi(n,g the Total Number of Cases Transferred from other Provinces, 
Unto Bihar and Orisad, during 1981, 1988 and 1988 excluding Cases of Salary 
Holders and House Property and Government Seeurity Owners, 


Year. 

No. of oases transferred from other provinces 
into Bihar and Orissa (excluding cases 
of salary holders and house property 
and Government Security holders). 

llomarks. 

1931 

3 


1932 

6 


1933 

2 



Inftyrmatim promised in reply to starred question No, 340 asked by Sirdar Harbans 
Singh Brar on the Ist August, 1934, 

Rules regarding the Grant of Honorary Ranks in the Army in India. 

The rules are contained in the regulations mentioned below : 

Royal Warrant for the Pay, Appointment, Promotion, and Non-Effective Pay 
of the Army, 1931 — ^Article 186. 

Regulations for the Army in India — ^Paragraphs 122. 726, 732, 733 and 

Appendix XXX, paragraph 27-A. 

Regulations for the Medical Services note to paragraph 59-B (ii) and para- 
graph 60. 

Regulations for the Auxiliary Force, India, paragraphs 46, 47 and 48. 
Regulations for the Indian Territorial Force, paragraph 23. 

I shall be glad to show them to the Honourable Member if he will come to my 
office one day when the House is not sitting. 


RESOLUTION BE REPRESENTATION OF INDIAN CHRISTIANS 
IN THE SERVICES AND COMMITTEES. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chett}") : The 
House IV ill now resume consideration of the following Resolution moved 
by Dr. DeSouza on the 26th July, 1934. 

That this Assembly recommends to the Governor General in Council tliut the 
claims of the Indian Christian community for adequate representation in the services 
and for representation on any Committee to be constituted by the Governiui'iit of 
India, by the decision of which tho political future of the community may be affected, 
should be recognised.’’ 

The Chair would like to hear from the Honourable Member, Sirdar 
Harbans Singh Brar, how his amendment is in order. 

Sirdar Harbans Singh Brar (East Punjab ; Sikh) : I have to submit, 
Sir, that the Government Resolution, regarding the quota of represen- 
tation in the services of minorities, is prejudicial to the interests of minor- 
ities generally including the Indian Christian community and the Sikh 
community, and, therefore, the claims of minorities which are affected 
by the so-called “ Chhota Award come within the scope of this Reso- 
lution. 
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Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty) : The 
on^Hnfil Kosoliition deals only with the claims of the Indian Christian 
conjjiuinily for rer)resentatioii in public services, etc. That Resolution 
does not throw open for discussion the wliole question of the rejiresenta- 
tiori of the various communities in India. The amendment of the Hon- 
ourable 8irdar llarbans Sinj?h Brar widens the scope of the Resolution 
in this respect, and is, therefore, out of order. 

Lieut.-Oolonel Sir Henry Oidney : Sir, before I deal with the Reso- 
lution before the House, I must offer my congratulations to Dr. DeSonza 
for the very forceful and very reasonable manner in which he presented 
his Resolution. Sir, Dr. DeSouza in his speech declared that he was 
not a commiinalist. I, on the other hand, approach his Resolution as a 
whole-hogger and a communalist of the first water, I do so because I am 
forced to this position. I think the speaker would have secured more 
had he worn the robes of a communalist instead of the threadbare 
garments of a camouflaged nationalist, and had his community done so^ 
when their representatives gave evidence before tlie Simon Commission, 
I believe the economic position of his community would, today, have been 
much stronger. 

An Honourable Member : Question ? 

Lieut.-Colonel Sir Henry Oidney : The Question is answered 
by a repetition ^f my statement. 

Sir, approaching this Resolution as a whole-hogger communalist, I 
would tell the Honourable Member who moved this Resolution that, if 
he had been truly democratic in his outlook and demand, in that efficiency 
was the only sine qua non for recruitment into public services, his educat- 
ed and progressive community, would today be filling about 15 per cent, 
of all (lovdirnment appointments as I shall show later on, instead of being 
in the position of jueiidicants asking for the crums that fall from the 
tables of others. Now, Sir, let me come to tlic Resolution. 

1 propose to tal^e in the reverse order of demand. In it the Honour- 
able Member has made two claims. His first claim is that : “ the demand 
for representation on any Committee to be constituted by the Govern- 
ment of India, by the decision of which the political future of the coiii- 
in unity may be affected, should be recognised I presume this demand 
refers mainly to the absence of his community on the Third Round Table 
Conference and the Joint Parliamentary Committee, and, incidentally, 
on that very important (Committee that visited India, the Lothian or 
Franchise Committee. Sir, T have great respect for the Honoufftblo 
Member and I have great respect also for his community, among whom 
I have many of my best friends, but I feel that I should be doing a dis- 
service to his community if I failed to take advantage of this opportunity 
and frankly express my views on the present unfortunate position of hia 
community as regards this. His complaint, I submit, is well placed, but 
I do not think he is entirely right in ascribing the absence of his com- 
munity on these committees as being due to neglect of duty on the part 
oF the Government. I think the reason for the absence of bis community, 
on these Committees, lies largely at his own door, and it is with ntueli 
regret that T have to implement my Views by further observations on tMa 
matter. With all respect to his feelings, I think, the Honourable Mem* 
her will agree with me, when T say that, the present religious cleavage. 
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that exists in the ranks of his coniimmity, is largely respoiisihle for the 
absence of his community on the various Committees and its present 
economic apprehension. In my humble opinion, this is why his com- 
munity was not represented at the Third Round Table (inference and 
the Joint Parliamentary Committee. Sir, I was a witness to the wide 
and apparently unbridgeable cleavage that was unfortunately exhibited 
by the two Indian Christian representatives, one a Roman Catholic and the 
other a Church of England, in their politico-oMm-economic demands at 
the Second Round Table Conference. This, in my opinion, was why his 
community was not represented at the Third Round Table Conference 
and the Joint Parliamentary Committee. Whenever Mr. Pannirselvaiu, 
the Roman Catholic delegate, who very ably represented the cause of 
my friend’s community and who has been rightly honoured by being 
appointed Home Member of the Madras Government, expressed his 
views and demands, Dr. Dutta, the Church of England representative, 
who entertained almost pro-Congresa views, would diametrically oppose 
him, and so the voice of the Indian Christian community was divided 
and, consequently, went by default. 

Mr. B. Das : Don’t speak about Mr. Datta. He was an Honourable 
Member of this House. 

Lieut.-Oolonel Sir Henry Gidney : T have said nothing derogatory 
against Dr. Dutta whom I hold in great esteem, but J should like to say 
something about Mr. R. Das : 

Mr. B. Daa, 
la at times an Ass j 
When with politics he tries to play. 

But, when he talks, 

On conimunul awards, 

Who listens to what ho VI say ? * * 

Mr. B. Das : I am not a comimtnalist. I am not at all in favour of 
tin? rommiinal Award. 

Lieut.-Oolonel Sir Henry Gidney : India is fortunate in your con- 
fession and belief. 1 believe, I am right in saying, that the reason why 
the Indian Christian community were not represented on these im- 
portant Committees was on account of these economic-poUtical ditferences 
of opinion, based on an unfortunate religious cleavage that, even today, 
exists in this community, and I would impress upon my Honourable 
friend. Dr. DeSouza, the urgent necessity of bridging this gulf and of 
bringing about a political and economic rapprochement in the ranks 
of the Indian Christian community, which is one of the most progressive 
communities in India. 

It is only when they realise that polities and religion must be sepa- 
rated, that the community will unite and secure adequate economic pro- 
tection and will be able to forge ahead as one of the most important 
communities in India. I repeat, Sir, it is this utter absence of unity 
which accounts why the community was not represented on these Com- 
mittees and, again, I say that their absence was due to the impossibility 
of Government, faced as it was with a smaller conference, being able to 
choose two members to reptesent the two religious view-points of the 
Conlmiiuity, or to secure one member who was willing to voice the needs 
of the entire Community. As regard# the absence of an Indian Christian 
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representative from the Lothian Commission, I agree with the Honourable 
Member in his grievance. His Community and mine had a common 
sutterence on that occasion. But to exclude a community of millions, 
the third largest in India, on such an important Committee, a Committee 
which had to be familiar with the Indian Christians’ needs, was, in my 
opinion, wholly improper, especially when we saw much smaller com- 
munities represented. I am happy to say, that I am in close correspond- 
ence with the organiser and Secretary of the United Christian Nationalist 
Party, Mr. Ernest Deva Lai, and I do hope Ibat the time is not far distant 
when these two religious sects will join hands together and form a 
political and economic unity, separated from their respective religious 
differences, but which beliefs will be respected by each other, as we do 
in the Anglo-Indian Association and community. I would, however, tell 
my Honourable friend, that though there was no Indian Christian repre- 
sentative present at the Third Round Table Conference, the Community 
had many friends to help them there and who did help them ; for instance, 
my Honourable friend, Mr. Ghuznavi, was there, there was Sir Hubert 
Carr and there was myself. We all represented their needs. I referred 
to the absence of Indian Christians in the Central Provinces Council, 
where they are an important community and which serious omission 
1 pointed out to the Joint Parliamentary Committee and pressed for 
redress. I would advise the community to get together on a common 
economic platform, and then, they will, by their power and force, be 
represented in all Conferences and Committees. I hope my Honourable 
friend. Dr. DeSouza, will take no umbrage at anything I have said on 
this unfortunate and undeniable religious cleavage in his ranks, because, 
as I have saifl, I have the greatest respect and admiration not only for 
him. but for his community also, whom I have never lost an opportunity 
to help. I refer particularly to my defence of equal treatment and 
more to Roman Catholic Schools in the operation of the Irwin Education 
Committee Report and which I say without fear of contradiction has 
hitherto been denied them. 

Let me now take the second part of the Resolution, the “ demand 
for adequate representation in the Services ”. The Ilonourable Mem- 
ber asks that adequate representation be given to Indian Christians in 
the Services. I stress the words used “ the Services ”, because I find 
a belief is current in this House that the Honourable Member’s demand 
IS only for the All-India services with special reference to the omission 
of his community in the Home Department’s Resolution of the 6th July, 
1934. On reading his Resolution, I find, he does not confine himself to 
the All-India services ; he refers to all services, both in the Central and 
Provincial Governments. Am I right f {Dr, F. X. DeSouza : 
” Yes ”.) Thank you. I shall proceed on that basis. Now, Sir, what 
has the Honourable Member stated in his speech ? He said : We 
Indian Christians are a community of millions strong, a community 
whose population is increasing every decade by about 30 per cent., and, 
might I add, on a rough calculation, a community that by 1940 will 
have a total population of about ten millions. Continuing, he said that 
it is more literate, both in vernacular and in English, than any other 
Indian Community. As regards the general literacy, the Community is 
five times as literate as any other Indian community, and ten times 
more edueated in English, per 20,000 of population, than any other 
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Indian community. It is a law-abiding, vfell disciplined and loyal com- 
munity. And, yet, to use the Honourable Member’s words, “We are 
being, on the one bund, elbowed out frtnn our position in the public 
service by the powerful comiviunities, and on the other hand, the 

Government of India and the Home Govorninenl. act as if we are not 
entitled to claim a share in tlie public life of the country 

mo for a moment put aside the genuine alarm that was, created 
•and still remains in the minds of this and other C-hristian communities 
in India and the resulting fear and indignation felt and expr(\ssed by 
the clergy of all Christian faiths, both in England and in India, when 

Gandhi, in March, 1931, uttered his extraordinary warning agaiust 
tlie freedom to prosebi;i 2 e the Christian faith and against which am 
>un’ted Christian protest was made in the Press,, both in England and 
India, as also iu I^rliament. But all that is past history and we might 
today forget it, I would a«k my Honourable friend, T)r. DeSouza, not 
10 worry about Mr. Gandhi. I am sure that Mr. Gandhi, with his 
characteristic vaouous memory, must have, in his quest for new ideals, 
comFSetely forgotten bis anti-Christian warning. 

I jet us come down to 'something real, something concrete, and ask 
ouiH»elves this question : Has the Indian Christian community any real 
cause for wmpiaiiit, and, is it entitled to the Honourable Member ’»• 
economic demand f joiswer this question, I would ask the Honour- 
able Member on the Treasury Benches who will reply for Government, to 
bear with me and together let us make a brief survey of tlie eeonoiriic 
.poKition of this conranumty, with whom I would add the European and 
-Anglo-Indian eomrannity or any other Christian community in the 
various Provincial Serviees, where Local Self-Government is being 
practised. Sir, it is well known, that the total annual expenditure of 
all Local Boards and Munictpa'lities in the whole of India is Rs. 50 crori*s, 
equalling the total cx:\ienditiire of the Governinent of India, after deduct- 
ing Army cxpendituTc, and, yet, you will find the Indian Clirislian, Ihf^ 
European and the Anglo-Jndian communities conspicuous by* their 
absence in such Services and Departments. The Indian Christian com 
munity, if you look at it from the point of view of genei'al Iite)*aey, 
in the vernacular, which is demanded for many Pz’ovineial Services, is 
neglected in these Provincial Services, tlumgh the percentage of their 
literacy is very high in the vrrnacular, and, if yon look at it from the 
point of view of the knowledge of the English language possessed by this 
and other Christian coimniinities, what do you find ? Do you call this 
Democracy ? I call it Hypocrisy. Do you call this Local Self-Govern- 
ment f I call it Public Selfish-Government. 

*Kiai Parma Nand : Were the Indian Christians a party to the 
Minorities’ Pact, and if so, may I know why they were ignored in the 
Govenxment Resolution 1 

Ideut.4Jolonel Sir Henry GMney : T am glad the Honourable Member 
has asked me that question. The Roman Catholic Indian Christian com- 
munity was certainly a party to the Minority Pact, because, Mr. 
Pannirselvam was a member and signed the Pact. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty) : The 
Honourable Member has got three minutes more. 
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Lieut.-ColoBeji Sir Oidney : Sir, how time flies ! The Indian 

Christian community is also not employed in any appreciable numbers 
in the Indian States Services nor are Anglo-Indians today. The Indian 
Christian is tabooed there, due, in my opinion, to religious prejudices, 
i.p., because he is a Christian. Nor is he, nor the Anglo-Indian, employed 
in any big Indian industrial or commercial concerns. And why ? 
Despite the advanced and superior educational state of Indian Christians, 
their present unenviable position, amounting almost to ostracism, is due 
to rciligious prejudices Avliich, as the Honourable Member so bitterly and 
truly said was due to the outcome (»f the imj)act of Europeans with the 
Indians, or the West witli the East, and which, in terms of materialism, 
has always resulted in the Englishman of being ashamed in the case of 
the Ajiglo-Indiau and disoAvning his own progeny — his identity, — and, 
in the case of the Indian Christian, of those who embrace his own 
religion. 

Let me now take the All-India services. The Honourable the Mover 
admits that in the past the Indian Christian Community has been com- 
fortably placed in the All-India services, but with the publication of the 
recent Covernment Communique, ho fears that his community will suffer. 
If efficiency is the sine qua non for such employment, and, if by “ effi- 
ciency is meant a good knowledge (secondary standard) of English 
as it must perforce do, let me tell this House that, vide the 1931 (Census 
of India, a knowledge of English is possessed by about three million 
people over the age of 15 in the whole of India, and of these three 
millions, about li millions are educated up to and beyond the Secondary 
Standard and of this total nearly 300,000 are Indian Christians. Noav, 
let us see in what proportion Indian Christians are employed in the All- 
India Services ? Mr. Raju stated that they have two per cent, of such 
appointments. In the whole of India, there are about one and half 
million people sufficiently qualified in Elnglish who can compete for these 
All-India appointments under dispute and, of which, there are approxi- 
mately 400,000 in both Central and Provincial Services. I ask the 
Government, if a knowledge of English connotes the efficiency 
they and the Nationalists demand for Government Services, what per- 
centage should the Indian Christian community, who claim 270,M0 of 
these li million Englisli educated, get of these appointments, if this 
efficiency test of English were rigidly applied, as it should be, if a truly 
National India is the future ideal as claimed by the Opposition, including 
the Congress, and, then, see what the Indian Christians are really allotted 
in the recent Government Communique ? They get a share of 6 J 
in the locally recruited services and a share of 8j per cent, in the 
All-India services. Considered from all aspects, especially the efficiency 
test demanded from all sides of the House, the Indian Christians have 
certainly a claim to demand a specific proportion of such appointments. 
At the Round Table Conference every community asked for recognition 
of its past services to Government and this was the raison de etre of their 
claims for employment in Government services. The Muslims demand- 
ed their claims on the ground of their well-known past loyalty to Gov- 
ernment, their non-participation in the Civil Disobedience Movement and 
the terrorist movement, etc. The Sikhs demanded thjeir share on account 
of their past military services, especially ' during the Great War, The 
Europeans demanded their commercial and trade protection on account: 
of the millions of pounds they had, in the past, sunk in India. 
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The Anglo-Indians demanded protection on the ground of their 
devoted and loyal past and present services to the country. I, there- 
i'ore, say Indian Christians have an equal claim. Dr. DeSouza was quite 
in order when he stressed their great past services, a record to which 
very few communities can lay claim. Let uk see what this community 
has done, with foreign missionary leadership and capital ; they have 
today got 20,000 Church of England Schools and a much larger number 
of Homan Catholic Schools and Colleges, giving education to over a 
million and a half of people, including thousands of non-Christian 
Indians. Take St. Xaviers' (’ollege, Calcutta, as a worthy and leading 
example, an institution in which most of the notable Bengali families have 
received their education. 

Ulr. President (The Honourable Sir Shnnmukliam Chetty) : The 
Ilo)K)urable Member must conclude now. 

Lieut.-Oolonel Sir Henry Gidney : They maintain over 1,000 hos- 
pitals treating over four million people. They are an enlightened and 
educated community who, by their teaching and training, have been 
largely responsible for making better citizens of other communities 
in India. The Indian Christians having no sect and no caste, and have, 
as neutrals in all other inter-communal clashes, rendered great service 
to the Oovernment and this is a fact which has been frequently admitted 
by Government and, yet, this is the community that is today begging 
at the door of the Government for a specific proportion in all future em- 
ployment. There are several occasions on which I have espoused the 
cause of the Indian Christians and, so, speaking wdth some experience 
on the fioor of this House, I say that the Indian Christians deserve much 
better from a Government they have served so loyally and so efficiently. 
Till the impact of the West on the East, the entrance of Christians into 
the East has been the means of introducing the Christian faith into India, 
the faith of Jesus Christ which has appealed to millions of Indians,— 
are these converts to the Christian religion to be penalised by the very 
nation — the British — the very Government, — the British Government— 
who, by its great army of missionaries, the pioneers of various European 
religions denominations, introduced the Christian religion into India and 
who, for centuries, maintained and encouraged it ? Surely a better 
fate, a more equitable treatment is due to the Indian Christian Com- 
munity ? I would appeal to Government, in their desire to placate their 
friends, not to ignore the economic claims of this community. In the 
name of Christianity, for which you are responsible in India, in the name 
of humanity, and in return for the yeoman service rendered to Goverit- 
menrby the Indian Christian Community, 1, a descendant of the Britisher, 
and a son of India, appeal to the Government not to turn a deaf ear to 
this Resolution which I whole-heartedly support. 

Silrdar Harbans Singh Brar : Mr. President, I wish to support the 
Resolution moved by Dr. DeSouza. The whole trend of Government 
action and of Government policy, since the starting of the Simon Com- 
mission. has been moving in one particular direction Government de- 
sire that the loaves and fishes of office should be divided between their 
special friends, irrespective of the justice of the claim of the teeming 
millions of India whose trustees and guardians they profess to be. How 
is it that from the beginning it has been moving in that particular direc- 
tion since the time of the Simon Commission, following closely on the 
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Minorities Pact arrived at in London as the result of intrigue on the part 
of certain communities ? The Government of India dealt with the ques- 
tion of service in the railways a little earlier, and precisely the same line 
of action was suggested in the so-called Hasan Import. The Anglo- 
Indians have been specially protected and safeguarded on the ground 
that they have got vested interests, while others like Sikhs, with greater 
vested interest’s, are ignored. 

Mr. A, H. Ghu^navi (Dacca cum Mymensingh : Muhammadan 
Kura!) ; Hasan’s Kepoit was pnblisiied before the Minorities Pact. 

Sirdar Harbans S'ngh Brar : 1 said, tlio trend of Government 
action since tlic Simon romniission has been moving in that one direc- 
tion. 

(Interruption by Captain Sher Muhammad Khan.) 

1 do not jiropose to give way. What T say is that in that report 
also definite and particular mention was made about these two com- 
munities only and there is no mention of Indian (hiristians or Sikhs or 
other minority communities. Their claims are much inferior to the 
claims oT the Anglo-Indians. Mr. Hasan said that no mention need be 
made regarding Sikh representation in the services. The Anglo-Indians, 
who are only one-thirtieth of the Sikhs, have got much more than they 
can ever hope to get on a population basis. Now, eomes the Chhota Com- 
munal Award, the Resolution of the Gov'ernment of India reserving 
appointments for the minority communities. Here, again, the same two 
comiiiunities are petted. In addition to their 25 ])er cent., every vacancy, 
out of this ]icr cent, reserved for the minorities, is to go to the Muslims 
and five per cent, is to be reserved for the community of my friend, Colo- 
nel Gidney, the Anglo-Indians, in particular departments ; and a 
definite proportion is reserved for them in other cases ; but as regards the 
Indian Christians, Siklis and other minority . communities, they are 
ignored. Now, my friend, Colonel Gidney, expressed great solicitude for 
the Indian Christians. He referred to local boards and niunicipalitiesr 
He shifts their claim to these bodies, so that his percentage, in the Gov- 
ernment of Iiidi?i service, may not be touched by the Indian Christians. 
He shifts them on to the Local Governiuents. What do the Indian 
Christians get there They get quite a lot. They are treated as equal 
citiEens. along w’itli other communities. Tn my owm District Board, \ve 
had a Secretary for 28 years who is a highly ]iaid official, wdu> was an 
Indian Christian and in im^ municipality at Moga there is an Indian 
Christian who is tlie Secretary. So, we do not treat them in any w^ay 
in.ferior to other citizens of the Empire. It is only in the hc'ghts of 
Simla and in Delhi that discriminations are made. 

Mr. President, I wdsh even at this late stage the Government of India 
took aw^ay this vicious principle of communalisna altogether and based 
it on merit or made a distinction betwen rural and urban, in the interests 
of the teeming millions whose trustees the Government profess to be. If 
Rcrvices are to be pure and impartial, communalism must be got out of 
consideration. 

Lieul-Colonel Sir Henry Gidney : Why don’t you introduce it in 
tiiei I^Injab f 
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. Sirdar Harbans Singh Brar : Sir, Colonel Gidney asked me a ques- 
12 Noon, ^ responsible for the administra- 

tion of the Punjab Government. I have, however, been 
doing quite a lot in my own place on the District Board, and if my Honour- 
able friend will go there and try to find out the facts, there is a large 
ooinmnnity of Anglo-Indians at Perozepore— and he will find out how 
they run the Board. Muhammadans, Hindus, Sikhs, they all work on the 
basis of economic interest, as rural versvs urban and agriculturists versus 
non-agriculturists, and not on communal lines, and tliey thus give tlieir 
due share to all who contribute to the revenues of the District Board, 
and not on a eommunalistic basis. Religion they all keep in their 
own homes and they do not bring it to the administration. Sir, I wish 
the Government also should observe non-commuiialistic principles for 
recrnitment to their services, so that the members of my own humble 
community and those of the other minority communities might, on the 
score of their own merits, receive the fair consideration due to them. If, 
on the other hand, they are unable to do so, then T must urge that such 
power and patronage should not be distributed solely amongst the friends 
and fa’\'ourites of the Government : that must be distributed on a fair 
and e^iiiitable basis between all the communities Avho compose this Endian 
Empire. 1 do hope and trust. Sir, that my Honourable friend, Sir 
Henry Oraik, — Avho, T may say, was so very popular in the Punjab for 
having always administered tlie several Departments on a non-communalis- 
tic hasi.s (Hear, hear), — will, now that he lias eome to the Goveniniciit of 
India, consider how best to bring that spirit of non-eommunalism into the 
services, and to give a fair share to all tlie eommimitics who are entitled 
to their ecpiitabh* shaj’e in the adininisiratioii of tliis gr(*at connrry. With 
these feAv remarks, Sir, I sui)port the motion. 

Mr. P. E. James (Madras : European) : Sir. I rise to extend the 
general support of ouv Grou]) to this Resolution. 1 liavo !io doubt that 
my Honourable friend, Dr. DeSouza, and the community whicli he repre- 
sents so ably in this lloiise will be extremely grateful to the champion- 
ship of my Honourable and gallant friend. Sir Ifomy Gidney (Hear, • 
hear), and T am also quite sure that the Leaders of the two great religious 
divisions in his communily Avill weigh with great consideration the re- 
marks that my lloiiourable and gallant friend made in regard to unity 
in the Indian Cluustian community, to the extent to Avhich those remarks 
deserve consideration. I should like to bring the House back to the 
terms and spirit of the Resolution Avhicb Avas moved by my Honourable 
friend, Dr. DeSouza, in his speech, A\'hich, if lie Avill alloAv me to say so, 
was not only eloquent, but restrained in its appeal to Governmeni . Sir, 
the Resolution is of a general character : it recommends to the Governor 
General in Council that the claims of the Indian Christian community 
should be recognized in regard to tAAm particular avenues of service. The 
first is the Avider avenue of public service to the State, and the second is 
the avenue of Avhat I might call service in connection Avith public affairs 
in the Committees which are set up to determine the future constitution 
of this country. Noav, I am particularly concerned Avith the former ; with 
the latter, I have very little concern, and though I do endorse AA’hat my 
Honourable friend. Dr. DeSouza. said in his speech, viz»f that the 
Indian Christian community did fee) very deeply their exclusion from tiie 
Third Round Table Conference, from the Joint Select Committee and from 
the Franchise Committee, I am not prepared for one moment to endorse 
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:fSVigge,stion which my . ilonuurabte and gallant friend, Sir Henry 
mdney, has made as to the reasons for those exclusions. It is better not 
to dig into the past and raise anew old controversies that are now better 
. dead. But as far as the public service, so far as State employment is 
L'oncerned, I think the community has a very distinct claim upon the 
gypip^thetic consideration of the Government : and I am quite sure tliat, 
in stating that claim with moderation, not on stark communalistic 
grounds, but on the ground of fair play and justice, my Honourable 
friend. Dr. DeSouza, will have evbry Member of this House with iiim. 
I do sincerely trust, Sir, that in the ensuing discussion, the communal 
argument, the stark communal consideration, will not be unduly pressed^ 
because these considerations always arouse undesirable repercussions in 
different parts of the House ; and it would be much better if this House 
.were to consider the Resolution in its limited terms and in the spirit of 
the speech of my Honourable friend, the Mover of the Resolution. I 
would particularly commend to the House the spirit in which my friend,, 
Pr. DeSouza, moved this Resolution. He said : 

Wc Jisk for no special concessions and special privilejjcs. All that \vc a^k 
for is that the Governnient of India, before surrendering the reins of power l^o the 
Swaraj Government, shall give adequate recognition of our status as nuiiieiically the 
third largest coniniunity in India, in literacy superior to all other coiiiiminitics, and 
in education and culture second to none in the political and public life of the 
country. ' * 

•Sir, I think tliero is no one in this House who would not support 
that claim. Wo folt, during the time when merit operated as the sole 
basis upon wdiich the services were recruited, that the Indian Christian 
community, by reason of their high standard of education and enlture, had 
wvy little to complain about : and, f s my Ilononralilo fri^nul from the 
Punjab has Just said, whore it is pinvly a matter of merit and no otlier 
consideration operates, there would be absolutely no fear as to the position 
which the Indian Christian eommnnity will be able to attain in the public 
life of this country. But, Sir, in the present transitory s<ago, considera- 
tions of merit have, it seems, to be modified by communal considerations^ 
and that makes the position different ; and that is the reason, as ex- 
plained in my Honourable friend’s speech, why the Indian Christian 
community, which has done so well in the past on the basis of merit, 
are a little apprehensive as to its position in the future. The claim, as 
I have already said, is a very moderate one ; it does not say that there 
should be this or that percentage ; it merely says that the Government 
should recognize their special posuioii. The Resolution recently pub- 
lished by the Home Department makes the situation clearer. Thirty- 
three and one-third per cent, of llie services, under the control of the 
Government of India, are to be allot! (*d to the minorities, of which 
twenty-live per cent, will be allocated to the Muhammadan community- 
That leaves a. matter of <dglit and one-third per cent, to be distributed 
ambugst the other communities which are not. specified ; and, it js 
presumed, that as the Indian Christian community is the third largest 
of the communities in India, and the second largest of the minority 
communities in India, Government will recognize that position in the 
distribution of the remaining eight and one-third per cent. My 
Honourable and gallant friend, Sir Henry Gidney, threw into the dis- 
cua^ion a question which I consider is entirely extraneous. He refcrriad 
to the question of the Provinces, of the District Boards, the Municipalitibs 
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and the High Courts. As far as I understand the Resolution, all that 
is really under consideration now are the services which are controlled 
by the Government of India themselves, and for whom this House is 
ultimately responsible for providing funds. Therefore, T consider that 
the Resolution should be limitec!, as far as discussions in this House are 
concerned, to this particular aspect. T would emphasize what my 
Honourable friend, Dr. DoSouza, has s-nd tliat in the past this community 
has not been a communalistic community. Both wings of the community 
have so far endeavoured to place the nation first and the conimnnity 
second. That is why I find, amongst the representatives of the other 
igreat communities, a feeling of great friendship towards the members 
of the Indian Christian Community. We feel, therefore, that as in this 
transitory stage we have to make statutory provision for the proper 
representation of various communities in the public services (and T trust 
personally that this stage will nlliiuately in years to come pass out of 
existence and that once again merit will be the supreme test of the 
public servant), for the time being, in this transitory stage, when other 
considerations have to be borne in mind, as far as this Group is con- 
cerned, we would support my Honourable friemrs coutention 
and would urge very strongly that the Government of India 
should give a sympathetic reply to the re]>reseutatious he has made. 
1 do hope that, without much further discussion, this House will be 
prepared to endorse the claim of my Honourable friend and ask the 
'Government of India to consider it. 

Diwan Bahadur A. Bamaswami Mudaliar (iMadras City ; Non- 
Muhammadan T'rban) ; Mr. President, 1 rise to support the Hesolution 
which has been so ably moved by my friend. Dr. DeSouza. I am only 
sorry that in a somewhat minatory speech my Honourable and gallant 
friend. Sir Henry Gidney, took the community to task for having 
divided opinion on the question of India’s political jirogress. It seems 
to me that he made a somewhat extraordinary statement Avhen lie sug- 
gested that the Award, as we call it, and the Goveinment order relating 
to the representation of various communities in the services have been 
passed, having mainly the consideration of tin* loyalty and the loyal 
services of various communities. T do not know wlio is going to reply 
on behalf of Government, but I should be very mucli surprised if the 
spokesman of the Government were for a movement to suggest ihal the 
loyalty of any particular coinmuuily weighed with it in the consideration 
of the question as to hoAv far particular (‘(immunities should be re- 
presc/it(id in the Governnieiu services and in what projiortioii. My 
Honourable friend, Sir Henry Gidney, talked of fri(Mids of the Govern- 
ment and enemies of the Goveriiuieut. Ts my Honourable friend in a 
.position to state that the friends of tlie Government are ahvays friends 
,, and the enemies of the Government are ahv«ays enemies ? 

■Lieut.-Colonel Sir Henry Gidney : 1 rise on a personal explanation. 
J .never used such word as the word * enemy ’ and T stroogly protest 
•fiiiainst dho Honourable Member jputting words \vhich I never used into 
fmy mouth. 

'Diwan Baliadnr A. Bamaswami Mudaliar : My Honourable friend 's 
spe^^h was delivered only a feiv minutes ago and it is wdthin the recol- 
/‘J^fion of the House. He might not have used the word ^ enemy \ bat 
''he certainly used fho word * friend and he wanted to suggest that the 
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Government, in passing its order on the communal representation on 
various services, mainly took into consideration the loyalty of the Muslim 
community and its freedom from participation in terrorist activities. 
Whatever the Government may have in their mind and what- 
ever the Government spokesman may say on the subject, I am 
certain that the claims of my Muslim friends have not been based on 
any question of the friendship to Government and also not on any ques- 
tion of loyalty to Government, but on oilier considerations such as 
historical and other considerations of importance to that community. I 
was going to ask my Honourable friend before he gave his personal 
explanation, wliether he is certain that tlie friends of today will continue 
to be the friends of tomorrow ? Does he not know that friends and 
enemies do change with the changing circumstances ? May I recall to 
my Honourable friend the conditions that prevailed in this country 
when the Khilafat agitation was at its zenith and when the Muslim 
community to a very large extent found itself unable to see eye to eye 
with the Government ? Is it the contention of my Honourable friend 
that because there were two opinions expressed at the Round Table Con- 
ferences on behalf of the Indian Christian community and because 
Dr. Dutta took a particular view and Mr. Pannirselvam took a 
different view, therefore it was that the community had to suffer by 
this Government order ? Certainly not. Is he not aware that the same 
sort of remark can be made with reference to other communities ? Is 
there any single community in India w^hich is united, homogenous and 
unanimous in its desire regarding the political advance of the country ? 
Are there not two sections among the Muslim community itself ? It may 
be that one is a microscopic section and the other is an overwhelming 
section. But these are extraneous considerations which ought not to in- 
fluence Government. I do not think that the Government of India, with 
their sense of responsibility, could for a moment consider that because 
Dr. Dutta did not agree witli my friend, Mr. Pannirselvam, therefore, 
they should penalise the Indian Christian community. It is an indict- 
ment against the Government of India which I certainly did not expect 
from an Honourable Member who, though he sits on neither side of the 
House, occupies a very central position and therefore neutral. 

Now, Sir, as I said, what is the case of Dr. DeSouza with reference 
to this matter ? He does not come forward and say that he has not 
been fairly tr<*atod. He does not come forward and say that the Gov- 
ernment of India have not done justice to his community. It may be 
so, it may not be so. But he, along with the other minority communi- 
ties in this country, is concerned about the future. They do not know 
what that future is going to be. They do not know how the services 
will be organised. They do not know what forces will come to play in 
regard to the question of the appointment of various communities. 
They do not know whether pure eflieiency and merit will be taken into 
consideration or whether considerations relating to the likes and dis- 
likes of the powers that be or of the majority for the time being with 
reference to religious predilections and other predilections of various 
minority communities wdll have a certain weight in the appointment of 
these services. That is an apprehension that has been voiced forth by 
every minority community in this country. It is for us, who are in the 
majority, to see that that apprehension is removed. It is for us to so 
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shape oiir conduct and to so formulate our policy that these apprehen- 
sions are proved to be illegitimate, unfounded and absolutely without 
any justification whatever. But till that date comes and till we are in 
a position to establish that fact, claims like this are bound to arise, and 
if one minority community is taken into consideration and its apprehen- 
sions are removed, then it seems to me that it is only reasonable that 
other minority communities should also come forward and press their 
claims and ask for a place under the sun so far as their future is con- 
cerned. Now, Sir, there is one other consideration that I should like to 
place before the House wdth reference to the claim that has been put 
forward by my friend, who is the champion of the Indian Christian 
community. They have pointed out that it is the third lary^est com- 
munity in this country. Its population so far as British India is con- 
cerned, and we are to confine ourselves to British India only for this 
purpose, is a little over four millions. They form the tliird community 
in this country. When a (Government order is issued relatinjj: to the 
representation of various communities, when specific mention is made 
of the Muslim communily and specific n:ention is made of the Anglo- 
Indian and Domiciled European community who form a very small 
number, and when their interests are safeguarded, it seems to me that 
it is but reasonable tiiat my friend, who is a spok(‘smaii and champion 
of his community in this Assembly, should come forward with a posi- 
tion that the Government have not done sufficient justice to the third 
jlargest minority community in 'this country and that more specific 
provision is needed. It is possible, at any rate, that the Government 
spokesman may refer to the fact that about per cent, is allotted 

to various minority communities and that the Indian Christian com- 
munity can satisfy itself if out of that proportion a decent percentage 
goes to that communitJ^ l! seems lo mo ihal the Govcnniiont order 
has been veiy cleverly framed. The Parsees will get up and say what 
is our pro|)ortion ? My Honourable friend, the Home Member, or his 
very able Secretary, will say : per ctmt. is 7’(*served for otlier 

minority communilies. The 8ikhs, the Buddhists and the Jains may 
also come f{ i ward i'.iicl say the same thing, anil yet, my Honourable 
friend, the Home Member, v ill refer them to this 8 J per cent. Now, 
Sir, this seems to me to he a very iinsatisfaelory position so far as the 
actual facts are concerned. There is no meaning in referring to this 
per cent, and trying to satisfy hy this, a hundred and one 
minority communities which will spring up. Is it possible to satisfy 
all of them with tin's 8 J per cent. ? Further, this Government 

order suggests that if from the minor minorities, candidates are not 
forthcoming, for vacancies up 8j per cent., the residue will go 
to the Muslims. I see that my Honourable friend, Sir 

Henry Giduey, who spoke about the literate qualifications of 

the Indian Christian community, did not refer to that aspect of the case. 
If the Government are serious about giving to these minor minorities, if I 
may say so, their due share, does it for a moment contemplate or dream 
that the Indian Christian community, leaving alone all other minority 
communities for the moment, the Sikhs and others, will not at any time 
find per cent, that is reserved for all these minor minorities 1 Do 
the Government contemplate that the time will ever come when out of 
this 8| per cent, a residue will be left which has to be carried over to 
the Muslim community ? Has the Honourable Member who sat down to 
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draft this Resolution of the Government of India ever cared to consider 
aeriousl^^ this Resolution and appraise the real facts of the situation ? It 
seems to me knowing the circumstances in which the Indian Christian 
community is placed today with reference to education, efliciency anti 
general qualification, it is impossible that the position can ever arise when 
out of 8 J per cent, a residue will be left which is to be carried over to 
the Muslim community. (Hear, hear.) That shows that the Government 
did not have seriously in mind the consideration regarding the Indian 
Christian community when they framed this Government order. If the 
Government had for a moment adverted to the Indian Christian communi- 
ty, to the position that it occupies at present in the Government service, 
to the position it fills with reference to educational qualifications, then the 
Government could never have put, what I may call, very respectfully 
with reference to the Government ordei', and yet I have to call it, an 
absurd proposal. of that kind. (Hear, hear.) Therefore, Sir, all tliof'C 
facts taken cumulativclj' do render the Indian Christian community appro- 
heusive as regards its position. My Honourable friend, Dr. DeSouza, is 
not a day too .soon in coming forward with the suggestion that the positloJi 
of the Indian Christian community must be positively prescribed and 
ascertained and not left in this vague and inchoate and undefined manner 
in which the Government order leaves that community. 

Sir, I should like only to refer to one other aspect of the question, and 
I trust that no community will misunderstand me when 1 refer to the Indian 
Christian community and the most dignified place which it occupies in 
this country. I do not think it requires any elaboration from me if I 
state that it is very often diflSciilt to discriminate the Indian Christian 
community from the Hindu community and find out the difference either 
from facial or from other resemblances, and the feeling of oneness between 
•the Hindu and the Indian Christian communities is something not com- 
parable with reference to any other community like the Muslims, the 
Sikhs or the Parsis. (Laughter.) Mast of us have got the closest relation 
tvith our brethren of the Indian Christian community. In my part of the 
country. Southern India, I should like to state, that they are predominant 
in that part of the country, and there, their customs and manners almost 
very often are identical with those of the Hindu community. Socially, 
between the Hindus and the Christians, there is very little of distinction 
and to the extent it can be done, intercourse between the Hindus and the 
Indian Christians is so cordial that very little of the feeling of aloofness 
, arises between them. Turning to political considerations, may I add a 
significant fact that the Indian Christian community is one of the few 
niinni ity communities in this country which has its eyes cast neither to the 
'Bast nor to the West, neither to Mecca nor to Japan, and it concentratcis 
jits full attention on the country in which its fortunes are laid. (Hear, 
hear.) The Indian Christian community cannot be cliarge/1 with any 
sense of extra-territorial patriotism under anv condition whatsoever. Its 
fortunes are our fortunes, its future is our future and its pi’osperity is tine 
prosperity of the whole of India, of the Hindu and the Muslim commfU- 
Bities. A community like that which has thrown its fortunes with -tte 
people with reference ^ to jpany of its activities and, which has completely 
itself with the people, it seems to me that a. community like that 
,?iliQtild i, be better treated .than * any other community in the cwntziy. 
(4i>pJai^5!e.) When this Government order ; ignores that community,, J 
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think it is only proper, that not a member of the Indian Christian com- 
munity, bnl a Hindu like myself should come forward and say : I pro- 
test against the Government ignoring .tliat commimity It is from that 
point of view that I wh^h to place this case. My Honourable friend, 
Jylr.. James, very correctly pointed out what I have been trying to say 
.within the last few minutes, that the Indian Christian community has 
thrown itself heart and soul into every phase of progressive activity in this 
country, and it has deserved w^ell by every other community in the country r 
.yir,,I heart ly support this Resolution. (Applause.; 

>Sir . Hari.JSingh Gour ((Central Provinces Hindi Divisions : Non- 
Muhammadan) : 8ir, if there is any community which deserves well of this 
House, it is the Indian (Hiristian community. The Mover of the Resolu- 
tion has made no secret of the fact that he is against communalism, and he 
has made no secret of the fact that he is not enamoured of the so-called 
minority pact or tlie partition of services brought about by the Resolution 
of the Home Department of the Government of India. In saying so, my 
Honourable friend, Dr. DeSouza, follows the line chalked out for him by 
the two great representatives of the Indian Christian community who 
appeared before the Simon Commission in 11128 and declared as tlieir 
unanimous view that they were against communalism of all and any kind 
whether in the representation in the Indian Legislature or in the services. 
They further said that though this view would greatly prejudice their com- 
munity in the near future yet they placed the ultimate good of the nation 
before the good of their own community (Hear, hear), and they, therefore, 
unanimously gave their view to the Royal Commission that they were 
against the introduction of communalism in any shape or form in the 
future constitution of tliis country. Tliat is the view, Sir, which this 
great Christian community took on a momentous occasion and their prota- 
gonist in this House, Dr. DeSouza, has stated in emphatic terms that he 
stands by the views of the accredited representatives of his comiminity. 
That is tile first point that Honourable Members on both sides of the House 
must boar in mind. He has further pointed out that he is not claiming 
any share in the services beyond 33 J per cent, reserved for the minority 
comniiinities. Out of that, 25 per cent, has been earmarked for the Muslim 
community. The remainder of per cent. Ls reserved for the otlier 
minorities, but while pointed refeivnce is made in the Resolution to the 
Anglo-Indian and Domiciled Kuropean community, no reference was made 
to the third largest community in India and the reversion to undisposed 
of po>.ts has -been, given to the Muslim community. My Honourable 
friend, Dr. DeSouza, points out that, in point of education and culture 
and homogeneity, the Indian Christian community is second to no other 
community in this country, and there is no reason why the Government 
of India, while allocating seats to the minority communities, should have 
forgotten to make any mention of this great community which rightly 
claims to be the third largest community in this country. My Honourable 
friend, Mr. Mudaliar, pointed out that this community is essentially 
Inclian and is indistinguishable from the other communities of this country, 
particularly the Hindus. Not only in outward appearance is this coni- 
miinity indistinguishable from.the majority community in this country but 
in broad outlook on life and in their nationalistic views, this community 
haK- fought shoulder to shoulder with the majority community. Dr, 
DeSouza has ])ointed out, he is not standing here for a share of the loaves 
Ashes of office justifying them on the ground justified by the Qoverja* 
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mcnt of India Resolution, but what he does say is this that if you are to 
have a partition of services where do the Indian Christians come in t 
They must have their proper share, and, I submit, put in that light, there 
would be hardly anyone on this side of the House who would dissent from 
the contention ol* the Honourable the Mover. He has also pointed out 
that his community ranks first in point of education. Sir, 
Dr. DeSouza i)ointed out that his community ranks first in 
point of education. It has got more schools and colleges and has turned 
out a larger number of highly educated Indians than any other community 
in tluN country. Sir Henry Gidney, who prizes himself upon being a 
whole-] logger and a rank communalist, charged Dr. DeSouza wdth having 
been guilty of not joining the Minorities Pact. Sir, if Dr. DeSouza and 
his community had joined the Minorities Pact 

Lieut.-Oolonel Sir Henry Gidney : They certainly did. The section 
of the Indian Christian community, under the leadership of Mr, 
Pannirselvam, was a signatory to it, and he was one of their two dele- 
gates. 

Sir Hari Singh Gour : I am reminded by Sir Henry Gidney that the 
Christian community did join the Minorities Pact. But I may remind 
this House that they have been proclaiming from the house tops that they 
are against all communalism and it is only w^hen intrigues began to operate 
behind the scenes, and my Honourable friend. Sir Henry Gidney, and 
members of the European Group wanted to dish the majority community 
in the Second Round Table Conference that the Christian community had 
no option but to join the Minorities Pact. But they were not willing sig- 
natories to it ; and Dr. DeSouza has here pointed out that he is not in 
favour* of any communal pacts and he is not in favour of any communal- 
ism in the services of this country. 

Lieut.-Colonel Sir Heniy Gidney : Where does he say that ? 

Sir Hari Singh Gour : He has said in the opening sentences of his 
speech that he is against communalism in this country. 

Lieut.-Colonel Sir Henry Gidney : Sir, Dr. DeSouza said in his 
speech 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty) : The 
Honourable Member cannot speak for Dr. DeSouza. (Laughter.) 

Sir Hari Singh Gour : My friend, Sir Henry Gidney, has shifted his 
centre of gravity from the centre to the side (Laughter), with a view to 
encouraging and inspiring Dr. DeSouza, but I am sure, in spite of that, 
Dr. DeScuza will keep an open mind and will not fall an easy victim to 
Sir Ilciiiy Gidney’s machinations. Sir, Dr. DeSouza has a perfectly ])lain 
and straightforward case. Ilis case is that if you are to divide up the 
services in this country upon communal lines, his own community, the 
third largest in India, must have a percentage of those services ; and fee 
justifies his claim upon the ground that his community is second to none 
in point of education and culture and social advancement, and there ijs no 
reason, therefore, why that community should be ignored w’hile the claims 
of other and lesser communities are considered. Take for example the 
community of Sir Henry Gidney which is a microscopic minority ampn^V 
the communities in this country, numbering not more than 1,00,()00 people, 
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ana yet, Sir Henry Gidney, by his persistency and able advocacy 
both in the Joint Committee and outside it, has secured to tiiat com- 
munity the lion^s share in the public services of this country. Now^ 
I submit that Dr. DeSouza^s community is sixty times more numerous 
than Sir Henry Gidney \s community ; and if the Government of India 
were to give Sir Henry Gidney ’s community a percentage of the loaves 
and fishes and public otHccs in this country, Dr. DeSouza has got a claim 
sixty times stronger than the claim of Sir Henry Gidney ’s community. 
There is absolutely nothing to choose between the two communities. In 
point of loyalty to which my friend, Sir Henry Gidney, alluded, the Chris- 
tian community ranks equal to the Anglo-Indian community ; in point of 
education and culture they are not second to the Anglo-Indian community. 
I'hen what difference is tliere between the patronage accorded to one com- 
munity and denied to the other ? 

Mr. Jagan Nath Aggarwal (Jullundur Division : Non-Muham- 
madan) : They are more vocal. 

Sir Hari Singh Gour ; My friend says the Anglo-Indian community 
is more vocal. 1 am quite sure that the small grasshopper that chirps in 
the field attracts more attention of the passers-by than the grand buffalo 
that lies there browsing quietly in the sun and wdioso very presence is 
ignored by him. This little grasshopper of the Anglo-Indian comnuuiity 
has attracted the attention of Government and ensured its patronage, but 
this great community that reposes in the sunshine and the shadow of India, 
serving the people and asking the passers-by to give to it what are its 
deserts, has been ignored because it has not been vocal. I hope, Sir, that 
this House will join wdth the Honourable the Mover of the llesolutiop. in 
voicing the sentiments of that community that it is entitled to a fair and, — 
may I add, — a substantial share out of the percentage allotted to the mino- 
rities. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad (United Provinces Southern Divisions : Muham- 
madan Kurai) : Sir, before I develop my argument, I should just like to 
put one question lo Sir Henry Gidney and I will wait for a rt'ply. Is 
he or is he not an Indian 

Lieut.-Colonel Sir Henry Gidney : 1 must ask for notice of that 
question. (Loud Laughter.) 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad : Sir, silence is the only reply that T can give 
to that. If I say anything, probably he will move a motion for ad- 
journment on myself. 

Lieut.-Golonel Sir Henry Gidney : My time is more profitably 
occupied. 

Mr. Muhammad Azhar Ali (Lucknow and PV^^^had Divisions : 
Muhammadan Rural) : No, he will go and consult at home. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad : He said repeatedly on the floor of the Iluuse, 
though he may not admit it today, that he was an Indian and he w^as 
proud of being an Indian. I am a strong believer in one princijJe ; 
others mny or may not agree with me in it, but I think that if India is 
ever to be united, if India is ever to acquire real nationalism, the one 
thing to ho done is to satisfy the minorities. If you look into tlic history 
of any other country, you will find that troubles always arose from this 
fact' that the minorities were not satisfied. The majorities are always 
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satisOed, as they are tlie Government, and it is only the minorities that 
have to be satisfied. If we are to be united, if we are to develop Indian 
nationalism, if we are to have independence one day, the one essential 
thing is to satisfy the minorities which inliabit this country, so that all 
may unite, and form one nation 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh (Muzaffarpur cum Champaran ; Non- 
Mnlnimraadan) : The reasonable claims of minorities. 

Dr. Ziaiiddin Ahmad ; My friend says “ Reasonable claims 
When we say “ Satisfy tlie claims of minorities w'e mean satisfy the 
reasonable claims '' — that is evident. This w^as done by the Egyptians 
before they became one nation : they had to satisfy the Christian minority 
there, and tiien they i)ractically united together, and w’e )ieve)’ hear in 
Egypt of anything communal, as we hear in India today. So I am 
strongly of opinion that w’e should satisfy Dr. DeSoiiza. We should also 
satisfy Sir Henry Gidney. But my difficulty in his case is of an en- 
tirely different type. Colonel Gidney has said that he is an Indian and 1 
presume nobody can d(Ui])t that he is a Chnistian. Sir Henry Gidney is 
an Indian Cliristian and Dr. DeSpuza is also an Indian Christian ; and, 
therefore, I ask w^hat the difference is between them and why they want 
separate sluires. Tlie only answer which I can find is colour. 

An Honourable Member : Not always : 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad : If that is not the case, if colour is not the 
consider « lion, wdiat is the consideration ? I refuse to divide the Christians 
on the giound of colour or on the ground of their fatnessi or tallness, and 
say tliat persons who are short should get so much percentage and persons 
who are tall should get so much. My difficulty is to find out in what 
way they differ. From the point of view of religion it is the same. 
There may be some difference in culture. If that is so, I should like to 
know what iis the culture of an Indian Christian. This point lias been 
developed by my friend, Dman Bahadur Rarnaswami Mudaliar, already, 
that from the cultural point of view, the Indian Christians do not differ 
from Hindus. Here, I w^ould like to relate something whicJi happened 
w'hcn I w^as on the Continent ; I met an American millionaire, a man 
who had endowed large sums of money for the American missionary 
societies, and he w^as referring to the report, and told me that tw^o most 
important communities in India had become Christians in very large 
numbers : and I asked him ; “ What are those communities ? ” and he 
said, ** Bhangiyos and Chamiers I said, these are two important 
communities from the point of view of the Americans wdio do not know 
Indian conditions, but, certainly, we in India do not consider these tvvo 
communities to be the most important communities inhabiting this parti- 
cular laud. Though I have very great sympathy for my friend, Dr. 
DeSonza, and I started with the assumption that we should satisfy the 
Indian Christian community in every possible manner, yet, at the same 
time, I should like to mention two facts. One was mentioned by my 
friend, Mr. SHaramaraju, when he said : “ Do not say, for goodness* sake, 
that you have not got your proper, percent^e’'. I have figures here 
of the Christian community in various services under the Government 
of India, and I think they have no reason to complain. As far as tba 
higher appointments are concerned, they have no reasons to complain. 
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So as far as J. am concerned, in order to be true to my principle, I am 
prepared to meet him as much as possible, but I want to know what is 
the dili'erenee between him and Sir Henry Gidney 1 You are botii Indians 
and you are both Christians. In what \vay, therefore, do you differentiate 
3-oiirselves ? One of you, perhaps, has got European blood in liiin, and 
the other lias no European blood in iiim. If that be the ease, tli»m there 
are JNiuiiiimmadans who are of Arab stock, some who have ancient Euro- 
pean bioocl in them, some with Persian blood, and so on ; and if we 
begin to divide ourselves, according to the blood of the original country, 
then, I think, there will be indefinite number of cross divisions ; it will 
be impossilile to classify them under any category. Therefore, I thiiiK. 
yon will have to make out the difference between the two elas.s(*s of Indian 
Christians : as far as we are concerned, we are cpiite content and Mulling 
to .satisfy every one so that all of us may work togerhor for the eoiuMion 
good of the country. With these w'ords, 1 support the motion. 

Mr. Jagan Nath Aggarwal : Sir, I have much pleasure in supporting 
this Besolutiou, and for a variety of reasons. One of tlu^e reasons is 
that I a TO a signatory to the Resolution, and, fortunately or unfortunately, 

I drew it in the ballot. Another is, my association with tlie ludiau 
Christian community since they are a part of my constituency. They are 
neither Muslims nor Sikhs : they are the “ others ; and they are in the 
tifinifi category as the Hindus, and. therefore, it is .just as well that I say 
n few words on the subject. There is, however, another reason, if I may 
say so, for saying .something at this stage, and that is tlie remarks that 
fell from my gallant friend, Sir Henry Gidney. Sir Henry Gidney, safe 
ill the position secured to him by the Minorities Pact, that unholy alliance 
at the Second Round Table Conference, came out in a somewhat patronis- 
ing way to pat the Indian Christians ; he said, Yes ; it is .just as Avell • 
that you have your share : I have mine safe enough ; you have yours 
Now. what i.s that f It is really generosity at other peoples' cost. Colonel 
Gidney has his share secured by the Pact at the Round Table Conference : 
in common with the Muslims, Europeans and othei>j, they had their sliares 
fixed ; and now he comes and patS: — ^in fact he travels to a side of the 
House and sits by the side of Dr. DeSouza, telling him to stand fast in 
his demand for his share. What does it mean ? It is almost threatening. 
It means : ‘‘ We had our share ; you have yours But from ivhom t 
From the unfortunate Hindus, sitting here and there scattered about, — 
the so-called majority on paper. 

Let me pass from that, and make a few observations. The first thing 
that occurs to me, out of the remarks of Colonel Gidney, is that it vvas the 
advice oi Dr. S. K. Diitta at the Round Table Conference wliieli perhaps 
had landed the Indian Christian community in their present position. 
Nmv. I wish to say only one thing. There are peo])le here who know 
Dr. Diitta more intimately than I do ; but every one has genuine regard 
for his services to this country, and it came with somewhat of a bad 
grace from Colonel Gidney to say that it was Dr. Dutta who let them down. 
If Dr. Dutta was not much of an intriguer and did not succeed like 
Colonel Gidney with the politicians there is no discredit to him. Dr. Dutta 
took a nationalistic view, and if he took up a view which did not find 
favour with Colonel Gidney then all the credit goes to Dr. Dutta. There- 
fore. if Dr. Dutta hiw allowed the Christian community to remain with the 
Hindus and the “ others ", it is all to the good, and it is from that point 
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of view, that I make bold to say that if percentages have to be reserved 
for minorities, if this unfortunate state of affairs is to continue for any 
length of time, then it is just as well tliat Dr. DeSouza has liis share. 
In this connection I would like to say one thing : that when you are 
reserving these percentages, and the Indian Christian community haa 
come last into the field to claim its percentage, I think it is just as w^ell 
to look into the question from the historic point of view. The In^lian 
Christian cominiinity, we have been told, liad done well when merit waa 
the ruling guide. All credit to them. The Indian Christian community 
stands by it, and so long as the Government of India and the Provincial 
Governments of this country are going to be run on the principle of merit 
and merit alone, they are content to remain where the}’' are. They were 
fairly safe when merit was the real test laid down for public appoint- 
ments, and they are quite content to remain where they are, if merit is^ 
going to 1)0 the sole or the predominant consideration in the niaking of 
appointments. Dr. Dutta, and many others like him, have mentioned 
that if merit is not going to be the sole consideration, and if in the fiituro 
constitution of this country, you are going to have other principles to go 
by, then it is just as well that this community which yields to none, which 
is inferior to none in point of importance, in point of historical associations, 
in point of culture and in point of intellect, should have its share of loaves 
and fishes of office and its percentage in the Legislature fixed, just as in 
the ease oE other communities. Sir, I am one of those who Jiate these 
percentages by religions and communities, and that I do so on broad 
general grounds, — and not because of any partiality for any particular 
community. Citizenship of a country knows of no divided loyalty, and 
it can owe allegiance to no one except to the Government of the country. 
But, 'when you bring in the poison of divided loyalty, loyalty to religions 
and communities, then it is just as well to teke stock of the situation. I 
am reminded of what Mr. Balfour said, in speaking on Lord Morley’s 
Bill, in the House of Commons. The Reforms Bill of 1909 introduced the 
principle of communal representation in a democratic eoiuitry, in a 
democratic constitution. It was not much of a democratic constitution, 
it was only an attempt at a reformed constitution in Lord Morloy^s Bill. 
He said he would have opposed this Bill thoroughly and without hesi- 
tation, heeanse he hated any kind of communal representation in a de- 
mocratic constitution, but, he added, this was India, — and he knew next 
to nothing of this country, and also because the Government of India say 
it is just as well to have it hence he would agree. But starting from 
that time, during the last 25 yea^s, we have had communal representa- 
tion with a vengeance, We have it in the Legislatures, local bodies, 
services, we will have it in the army, and we will have it in the marriage' 
registers, birth figures, and God knows where it will end. But if that is 
so, if the minorities insist on having these percentages fixed, — ^let us hope 
only for a short time, — then it is just as well to recognise the fact that 
the Indian Christian community has its claims, and their claims should' 
be recognised on all the grounds that have been put forward by them.. 
I do not think for a moment that the Government is actuated by the 
claim of loyalties or abstention from terrorism and other things, w’hioh 
iny friend made much of, — they are all passing phases, — ^but the claims to 
this recognition are based on far sounder foundations than those mentioned' 
by my friend over therp 
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Lieut.-Oolonel Sir Henry Oidney : Sir, I rise to make a personal 
explanation. The Honourable Member and several others have made 
reference to what I said about Dr. Datta. My object in referring to 
him was this, and I liope Honourable Members will understand it quite 
clearly. My opinion is that the reason for the cleavage between the 
two religious sections of the community, as represented by Mr. 
Pannerselvam and Dr. Datta, was because of their religious dilferences, — 
one was not prepared to agree with the other, and so the voice of the 
community was completely divided. It was because of disunity and 
impossibility of getting ‘one member to represent the views of the com- 
munity that (Government could not send an Indian Christian to the 
Third Round Table Conference and the Joint Parliamentary Committee 
whose numbers were more limited. Therefore, if Honourable Members 
think that in my opinion Dr. Datta *s political views had anything to 
do with this position, I wish emphatically to state that such was not 
my reason, the reason was entirely a religious difference between the 
two representatives, they could not agree together, and, as they de- 
manded two seats for the Third Round Table Conference and the Joint 
Parliamentary Committee, Government could not acquiesce, and so they 
went by default. 

Mr. Jagan Nath Aggarwal : Sir, I am glad of this belated personal 
explanation. All that 1 was saying was, that the claims of the minorities 
rest on a far better foundation, and in this connection I may say that 
Dr. Ziauddin^s point that the claims of minorities in this country have to 
be satisfied is true to a certain extent, but not wholly true. One might 
say that the minorities might claim so much that the majority communities 
claims will vanish into thin air. If we look to the proposals of the 
future Federal Constitution, we see that the so-called Hindu majority of 
77 per cent, in this country is reduced in British India to a very ineffect- 
ive minority of 42 per cent., and 42 per cent, is a very ineffective 
minority 

Sir Hari Singh Oonr : That is not all 

Mr. Jagan Nath Aggarwal : Grant that the claims of the minorities 
have to be satisfied, but that only means that their reasonable claims have 
to be satisfied in a reasonable way, subject always to the over-riding con- 
sideration, that the minorities should not be used to deprive the majority 
of their statutory right, or to reduce the majority to an absolutely in- 
effective minority. I, therefore, say, although I support this Resolution, 
and I support it heartily, that the Government of India, when dealing with 
these percentages, should bear this in mind and make enough provision 
for merit, and if unfortunately the majority community is lumped up with 
many others in this country, and if things come to that pass, there should 
be a certain percentage reserved for the majority also. If things are 
coming to that sorry pass, in which the majority will disappear into thin 
air, then reserve for us any percentage 30, 40 or 25 per cent, whichever 
you like, because we will then know where we stand. Sir, I heartily 
support the Resolution moved by my friend. Dr. DeSouza. 

Mr. Sitakanta Mahapatra (Orissa Division : Non-Muhammadan) : 
Sir, I have racked my brains to find out what the word ‘ community ^ 
means. Nobody could tell me if it has been detoed anywhere by the 
Government. At last I took the help of a dictionary and found the 
meaning; as “ a body of men having religion, profession, etc., in common 
On the strength of this, t^ Government have divided us in the matter 
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of representation in various spheres, such as, services, Legislaturesi, etc., 
as the Hindu community, the Muslim community, the Sikh community, 
the C-lij’istian community, etc., etc. Up to this, it is all right. But when 
the Christian community is sub-divided into Indian Christian community, 
the Anglo-Indian Christian community, the European Christian community 
and so on, and given separate representation, and the Jains, Parsis, 
Budhists, etc., are taken into the Hindu community, I am again puzzled. 
My trouble comes here again. I have been appealing to the Government 
for some consideration, in different spheres, for the Oriyas, whom I would 
describe as the Oriya Hindu community, although I wish 1 could include 
in Oriyas every one inhabiting Orissa without any distinction of caste or 
creed 

tf * * * * • * * V] 

The Honounable the Home Member said, during the last Delhi 
session ; ‘‘ Oriyas are not recognised as a community for recruitment 
Then, again, at page 1919 of the proceedings of the same Session, the 
Honourable the Finance Member says : We have no rules for securing 
proper representation of inhabitants of particular areas Then again, 
in reply to a question of mine a few^ days back, here in Simla, the Honour- 
able the Home Member said ; 

** As has boon explained on several occasions in this House, the Govermiiciir. of 
India have not undertaken to secure representation for Provinces, either generally 
or in terms of particular communities. I have no information whetluir there are any 
Oriyas in the Government of India offices at the headquarters, and I do not think any 
useful purpose would be served by collecting the information in view of what 1 
have just stated. 

But, on the first of this month, the Honourable the Home Member, in 
reply to a question regarding Bengal Muslims, said : 

I will ascertain how many Bengali Muslims are actually employed in the 
Government of India Secretariat.'' 

Sir, where is the logic or consistency in these two statements ? What 
useful purpose will be served by ascertaining how many Bengali MuslimH 
are tb.ere in the Secretariat of the Government of India ? If the Christian 
comirmnit}^ can be divided into tbe Indian Christian community, the 
Anglo-Indian Christian community and the European Cliristiran com- 
munity, and in some cases Muslims can be divided in terms of Provinces, 
why not the Hindus in terms of Oriya Hindus ? Is it, because, in the 
whole of the Government of India Departments^ not only the Secretariats 
but the Railways, Customs, Archceology, Medical, etc., there is not u 
single Oriya anywhere ? Sir, I think, in view of the fact that there is 
a KMidoncy of dividing India into Provinces on linguistic basis, and 
Provinces are soon going to be autonomous, a time has come for the Gov- 
ernment of India to consider the cases of different communities in terras 
of Provinces at least where the disparagement is extremely great. 

I wish to make myself clearly understood that I for one stand for 
- Indian nationalism, but as the Government has thought 

it fit to put every obstacle against the growth of 
Indian nationalism since the days of Minto-Morley Reforms, by dividing 
the Indian community into sub-divisions according to i^eligioiis persuasions 
ehd then following up the vicious principle by still further sub-dividing 

t Thie portioA waa by tbe difeetiod ef tfie Hoiue-^Vtrfe page 346$ 

of tbeae debates, datad tbe 14tb 
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men of one religious faith into groups, may I not demand of the Govern- 
ment to be a little more logical and provide for representation of various 
provincial communities in the services and the Legislatures ? Division 
of a people on racial, linguistic, ethnological and geographical basis, has 
the tendency of giving solidarity to the people and may not retard th« 
progress of nationalism, but to select only religion, and then niembera 
of a particular religious persuasion, to look to their Provinces and denying 
the same for members of a particular community and Province, is a 
principle, which I must condemn and tlie Government lay themselves 
open to the charge of following the principle of “ divide and rule 

I am sjieaking of my much neglected community and Province, not 
because I am in favour of sub-dividing the Indian nation, but, because 
I believe that my Province and community have not received their proper 
share of the services and representation in the Legislature through negfcct 
of the Government, and because they have not asserted themselves with 
the same insistence as other communities. I do warn the Goveimnient 
against such neglect of a community which, only till recently, was inde- 
pendent fifty years after Bengal, and is the inheritor of a great civilisation, 
which every student of ancient history and culture knows. I demand, on 
behalf of the Oriyas, that the Government should take into consideration 
the claims of the Oriyas if they do not want to drive a peaceful community 
to raise the standard of revolt against the misdeeds of their rulers. 

tf* * * * * * * *.] 

Mr. Uppi Saheb Bahadur (West Coast and Nilgiris : Mnliam- 
madan) : Sir, I have no hesitation in supporting this Resolution. I have 
no quarrel with the Indian Christians. They are a minority comuiunity 
in my Province, though they are well off there. But the Government ought 
not to have helped the Indian Christians at the expense of the Mussalnians. 
In the ]\Tadras Presidency, where the Muslims form abciiit seven per cent, 
and tlie Indian (Christians form about 3^ per cent., recently the way of the 
Government, either of this Government or of the Government of Madras, 
was to help the Indian Christians at the expense of the Mussalmans. yir^ 
you know that for the last 14 years after the Montford Reforms came into; 
being, the Mussalmans had a seat in the Madras Cabinet. For what 
reason, I do not know, that representation of Muslims in the Madras; 
Cabinet has been taken away and given to the Indian Christians. I liave 
no quarrel with the Indian Christians ; my quarrel is with the Govern- 
ment. As you know, Sir, in the Madras Government, either in one way 
or another, the Indian Christians have been represented all the time. 
You know tliat one of the Presidents of the Madras Legislative Council 
was an Indian Christian, the Secretary of the Madras Legislative Council 
was an Indian Christian, and one of the Ministers was an Indian Christian. 
The Indian Christians 'svere not without representation in the Madras 
Government, but the only Muslim representation we had in the Cabinet 
has been removed. It is an insult to the whole Mussulman population of 
the Madras Presidency, to say that there is no qualified Mussulman. The 
Government has been insulting the Mussalmans of Madras for the last 14 or 
15 years. In 1919 or 1920 the only Muslim High Court Judge we had 
on the Madras High Court retired, and Government ccjuld not find another 
Mnssalman till now to represent the Mussalmans on the High Court 

t Thin portion was eapunged by the direction of the House-— vide page 1468 
of these (V^bates, dated the 14th August, 1934. 
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Bench ! Another insult is that the Government could not find one 
Mu&saJman in the 35 lakhs of Mussulmans in Madras to represent them in 
the (/ahinet. 1 am not making any comparison, comparison is always 
cdious, but could they not find one Mussaliiian with eqiiaJ qualification 
to the one whom they selected last time ! There are any number, if they 
only care to know. Nobody is more blind than those who will not see. 
To say that there is no Mussalman in the Madras Presidency to represent 
us on the High Court Benesh is, — I would have used the proper Averd 
if you will not object me using it, — ^to say the least, a lame excuse. 
In order to suit their purpose, they were- saying something or other and 
hoodwijiking us for the last 15 years and even now they have insulted 
us. T want to clear my pcisition with regard to my Honourable friend, 

De8oiiza. I have no quarrel with the Indian Christians. My quarrel 
is that Goveriimcuit iiave deprived us ol* our right to be represented on 
the Ca])inet. Government have been insulting us for the last 14 or 15 
years and now it has come to the culminating point. I only protest 
against the Government aetiqii for the last 15 years. 

The Assembly then adjourned for Lunch till Half Past Tw'o of the 
Clock. 


The Assembly re-assembled after Lunch at Half Past Two of tlie 
Clock. Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shaninukham Chetty) in Ihe 
Chair. 


Rai Bahadur Lala Brij Kishore (Lucknow Division : Non-Muham- 
maclaii Rural) : Sir, with regard to the demand put forward by the 
Honourable the Mover of the Resolution fc|r safeguarding the interests of 
the Indian Christian community in respect of representation in the 
sendees and on coiamittee.s, I have got to submit that as long as the Gov- 
ernment decision on the Cornmuniil Award was not annciuiiced, the 
Christian community as a whole had steadfastly stood for a truly national 
outlook in the matter. But now that the Government have recognized the 
principle of communal representation in the services, and conceded valu- 
able privileges to other minority communities, it is but natural that tlie 
Christian community .should feel aggrieved and press for its claims. 

Sir, I myself do feel, that at the time of taking its decision on the 
subject of communal representation in the services, Government should 
not have failed to consider the claims of the third important community 
of India. When representation to the Anglo-Indian community was 
granted, quite out of proportion to its numerical strength, there was 
absolutely no justification for ignoring the Indian Christian community. 
But in this matter of communal representation. Government have not 
adhered to any fixed principle. The Muslim community has been given 
protection because it was not sufficiently represented in the services and 
ttie reservation of appointments for them on this ground may seem jusi, 
but the Anglo-Indian community has been given protection, because in the 
past they were given the lion’s share in some services ! Sc( between thes<^ 
two contradictory attitudes, it was but natural that injustice be done to 
other communities. It was impossible to avoid it I 

In conclusion, Sir, I have got to say that when the principle of distri- 
bution of posts on communal lines has been accepted by the Government, 
then, as a matter of justice, I shall feel glad, if the Honourable the 
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Mover can succeed in inducing the Government to fix a reasonable per- 
centage for the Christian community as well. It is highly desirable that 
we should try and find out, as much as possible, a common agreement 
between ourselves, otherwise, if this spirit, which looks only towards 
differences, is perpetuated through the legislative enactment of this 
highest Legislature of the land, tlien we shall be giving a wi*ong lead, the 
consequences of which will be serious in future. (Hear, hear.) 

The problem of Indian politics will not be solved by apportioning 
seats in the elected bodies and services on a communal basis, but through 
the spirit of service and co-operation among the communities it may be 
j)ossiblo. Sir, the Honourable the Mover has stated that he demands these 
s«*3feguards for his eonimnnity, so that this avenue of service to the mother- 
land may not be closed to them. I submit that there are so many fields 
of service open to each community, in this poor and much-afflicted land, 
that really one cannot complain of lack of opportunities ! The Christian 
community is highly educated and advanced, and so far, has not stood in 
need of any prcitection in the matter of securing ap]K>intmente in Govern- 
ment service and, I think, the Christian community would have been well- 
advised not to change its truly national outlook ; but, as they do demand 
it as a matter of justice, their rights may be protected, when similar 
protection has been accorded to the rights of others. With these few 
words. Sir, T resume my seat. 

Mr. 0. M. Trivedi (Government of India : Nominated Official) : Sir, 
the Resolution, which has been moved with such eloquence and with such 
earnestness by my Honourable friend, Dr. DeSouza, and, on which, other 
Honourable Members have spoken with equal eloquence, is divided into 
two parts. I shall deal first with that part of the Resolution which relates 
to the recognition of the claims of the Indian Christian edimmunity for 
adequate representation in the services. In the term “ services I must 
make it clear that 1 include only the All-India Services and the Central 
Services under the control of the Government of India. The Central 
Government is not concerned with the services recruited by the Provincial 
Governnnmts under their own powers. There can be no question of the 
Government of India interfering with the statutory powers which the Local 
Governments have to regulate recruitment to the provincial and subordi- 
nate services. The Government of India are much less concerned with 
the services under local bodies such as municipalities or district Boards, 
t;) which my Honourable and gallant friend, Sir Henry Gidney. referred. 
Now, I need hardly remind the House that the policy of the Govern- 
ment of India in the matter of the representation of the different commu- 
nities in the public services is to prevent a preponderance of any one class 
or community in the services. As the House is well aware, that policy was 
adopted in 1923 at the instance of the Legislative Assembly. On the 10th 
Aiiril, 1923, this Assembly unanimously adopted a Resolution, recomniend- 
inir inter alia, that steps should be taken to secure that the services arc 
nf»t unduly over-weighted with the representatives of any one class or com- 
munity, and that, as far as possible, the claims of all communities are 
considered. This disposes of the allegation made by my Honourable 
friend, Bhai Parma Nand, that Government is largely responsible for intro- 
ducing communalism in the services. As the House is well aware, the 
method adopted, since 1925 for the application of that policy, is the 
reservatioh of one-third of all permanent vacancies for direct recruitment 
for the redress of communal inequalities. The recent Home Department 
Resolution, to which I shall have occasion to refer in some detail in the 
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latter part of my speech, makes some modificatioln in that method, but 
the policy I have just mentioned, viz,, the policy of preventing a pre- 
ponderance of any one class or community in the services, remains un- 
changed, and the first point I should like to make is that for the purposes 
of that policy the Indian Christian ecimmunity will continue to be regard- 
ed, as at present, a minority community. I hope this will satisfy the 
European Group, on whose behalf my Honourable friend, Mr. James, gave 
a general support to this Resolution. The second point I would like to 
make is that the Indian Christian ccjmmunity forms only 1.4 per cent, 
of the total population of British India, and that that community is at 
priisent re])reseTited in the public services well in excess of its population 
ratio to the total population of British India. My Honourable friend, 
Mr. Bitaramaraju, rpioted some statistics in this ccjnnection, but may 1, 
Sir, Vvnth your permission and the iiermission of the House, give a 
general picture of the existing position regarding the representation of 
the Indian Christian community in the All-India Seiwices and the Central 
Services under the control of the Government of India. I realize. Sir, 
that statistics are very dull, but statistics are an essential part of my 
case and I should like to take this House through some of them. Ta]<e, 
for instance, the I. C. S. In that service, out of Indians, 211, or 
about 5.8 per cent, are Indian Christians. That community has done well 
in the 1. C. B. examination in recent years, thanks no doubt to the high 
level of education in that community to which my Honourable friend, 
Dr. DeSouza. referred in his speech with great pride, and justifiable pride 
T may say. Out of a total of 206 Indians selected for appointment to the 
I. C. S. on the results of the competitive examination, from 1925-26-- and 
that is the year in which the policy, I have just now referred to was 
introduced — , ten, i.e., about five per cent, were Indian Christians. 

Dr. P. X. DeSouza (Nominated Non-Official) : Which appoint- 
ments ? 

Mr. 0. M. Trivedi : The T. C. S. 

Dr. P. X. DeSouza : At the Delhi examinations ? 

Mr. C. M. Trivedi : Delhi and London combined. 

Again, out of 32 Indians nominated to the T. C. S. since 1925 —that 
is, the year in which the policy to which 1 have already referred was 
ado])ied — three were Indian Christians. The nominations were the direct 
result of the policy which I have just mentioned. The number of Lidian 
Christians in the I. C. S, has increased from 11 in 1925 to 23 at the end 
of 1933. Take, again, the Indian Police, in which oiiit of 155 Indians, 
five, That is to say, a little over three per cent., are Indian Christians. Of 
the total Indian intake by direct recruitment since 1925, two, or about 
three per cent, have been Intlian Christians. Of these one was obtained 
by competition and one by nomination. The number of Indian Christians 
in the Indian Police has increased from two in 1925 tq five in 1933. I 
have got here detailed statistics, showing the position of the Indian 
Christian community in some of the more important Central ^rvices, but 
T do not like to weary the House with these figures. I should like, how- 
ever, to mentio;n certain other figures. In the clerical establishments of 
thie Central Government, the percentages of Indian Christians in 1932 
were- a little over two per cent, in the Departments of* the Government oJ 
India, 1.8 per cent, in the Attached’ invl Subordinate Offices,' ' Delhi vand 
S^knla; and a little over^three per icent. Jn>tS\ibordinaite tQffices.el^wW^ 
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than at Simla and Delhi. Further, of the permanent appointments made 
in 1932 by direct recruitment, Indian Christians secured two out of 73 
in Departments of the Goveniment of India, or a little qver 2J per cent. ; 
six, out of 152, in the Attached and Subordinate oftices at Simla a3id 
Delhi, or nearly four j^r cent. ; and 70 out of 1,242 in offices elsewhere 
than at Simla and Delhi, that is, a little over 5J per cent. 

On the Railways, out of the total subordinate staff of a lakh and a 
quai ter on Class I railways, on the 31st December, 1932, a little over tlieee 
per cent., or, to be exact, 8.3 per cent., were Indian (Christians. On State 
Railways, Indian Christians formed in 1931, 2.82 per cent, of the total 
subordinate staff, and 4.3 per cent, of that staff on Rs. 150 and over. 
In the Posts and Tele"ra])hs Department, Indian (Christians foa*m two 
per cent, of the total Indian staff. In non-clerical and non-gazetted 
superior staff of that Department, tliey form a little over 6^ per cent, 
of the total Indian staff. 

I ho])e, Sir, these figures will convince the House that the Indian 
Christian community is generally represented in the all-India and Central 
Services well in excess of their population ratio. 

I will now turn to. the question of the position of the community 
under the recent Ilome Department Resolution. In the speech which my 
Ifonourable friend. Dr. DeSonza, made on the 26th of last month, while 
moving his Resolution, I think, he stated that the Resolution virtually 
ignored the claims of the Indian Christian community for a share in the 
public services, lie went further and added that it had rung the death- 
knell of the hopes of the community for the future. I quite appreciate 
the anxiety — a legitimate anxiety — of my Honourable friend regarding the 
position of the Indian (Christians, but I cannot agree with the words which 
be used. In fact, if I may say so, without any offence, he used the language 
of pi(itnresque exaggeration and I would make it clear that I emphatically 
disagree with him. Before issuing that Resolution, the Government of 
India considered carefully the position of minority communities other tlian 
Muslims and Anglo-Indians, and they satisfied themselves that the new 
rules would continue to provide for those other minorities, — and I may 
repeat, that the Indian Christian community is one of those minorities — 
as at present, a reasonable degree of representation in the services. This 
conclusion has been stated in paragraph 4 of the Resolution and is based 
on the following facts : firstly, the Indian Christian community is, speak- 
ing generally, a highly educated community and should be able to hold 
its own in direct recruitment to unreserved vacancies, namely, two-thirds 
of the total vacancies, whether recruitment is made by comf)etitive exami- 
nation or by selection ; seec)ndly, the Indian Christian community will, as 
I have stated already more than once, continue to be regarded as a 
minority community. For services recruited on an all-India, basis, it will 
be entitled, along with minority communities other than Muslims, to a 
share of 8-1 1 3 per cent, of vacancies. The communities other than Musliins, 
hitherto regarded as minority communities, are Anglo-Indians and Domi- 
ciled Kuropeans, Sikhs, Indian Christians and Parsis and the population 
of these minorities in British India is about 2.64. There are other minority 
communities which account for about seven per cent, of the total popula- 
tion of British India, but these communities rarely compete Or apply 
for the public fierviees, and T anticipate that, in actual practice, practi- 
oahy the yiipr^ tlfo' ^er of yacandes Vould go to Anglo- 
Ikdims, ' T^idiahv<!?Kyistjaha, constitute, 1 might 

only British 'iriSia. tn seiwicea 
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recruited localJ:^, the position will also practically be the same. The 
reservation of 8-1 [3 per cent, will, however, be obtained by fixing a per- 
centage for each railway or local area or circle having regard to the 
popnlfition ratio of minoi*ity communities, other than Muslims in that a]*ea, 
and the rules for recruitnient adopted by the Local Government of that 
area co(neerned. This will ensure that in those areas in which the Indian 
Christian community preponderates, their representation in the Central 
Services recruited on a local basis in those areas will be commensurate 
with their preponderance. It is true that in subordinate posts on Rail- 
ways only six per cent, of vacancies is reserved for minorities, other than 
Miisliins and Anglo-Indians. This percentage is, however, approximately 
the percentage of pq^ts held by members of these communities at present, 
and the Indian Christian community need not, I think, fear that their 
present position in the matter of subordinate posts on railways, which I 
have already said is favourable, will be undermined. Neither is there any 
reason to fear that their position in the Posts and Telegraphs Department 
will be undermined, as in the Departments or branches of the Posts and 
Telegraphs Department, in which a special reservation is made for Anglo- 
liidians, the reservation of vacancies for other minorities, that is, minori- 
ties other than Muslims and Anglo-Indians, will be fixed so as to be equal 
approximately to the percentage of subordinate posts at present held by 
them. In the light of these facts, I maintain. Sir, that the Government 
of India are perfectly justified in the claim they have made in paragraph 
4 (vf that Resolution. That claim is that the Government of India are 
satisfied that the new rules wrill continue to provide for them, as at present, 
a reasonable degree of representation in the services. 

My Honourable friend. Dr. DeSouza, asked that a specific percentage 
of vacancies should be reserved for Indian Christians as in the case of 
Muslims and Anglo-Indians. I am afraid it is not possible to accept this. 
The reasons which have led the Government of India to reserve 25 per 
cent, of vacancies for Muslims, 8 per cent, for Anglo-Indians in subordinate 
posts on railways and 5 per cent, of vacancies in certain branches of the 
Posts and Telegraphs Department for Anglo-Indians do not hold good 
in the case of Indian Cliristians. Muslims form about 25 per cent, of the 
total ])opulation of British India, but a review of the existing .system, 
which has been in operation for over seven or eight years, showed that 
in practice they obtained only 18 or 20 per cent, of vacancies, and in some 
cases even less than that percentage. This is not the case with Indian 
Christians who have obtained in the past a percentage of vacancies much 
in exces.s of their population ratio. Reservation of a certain percentage 
of vacancies in certain Departments has been made for Anglo-Indians, 
because they are employed in large numbers only in certain departments. 
Indian Christians, on the other hand, are employed in all branches or 
grades of the public service. The Indian Christian community, like any 
otlier community in India, is to a certain extent dependent on Govern- 
ment employment, but the Anglo-Indians are very largejy dependent 
on employment in certain branches of the public service, namely, Railw^ays, 
Posts and Telegraphs and Customs, and it was, therefore, necessary to take 
steps to prevent in the new conditions, anything in the nature of a rapid 
displacement of Anglo-Indians from their existing position which might; 
occasion a violent dislocation , of the econopiic gtructure of the community. 
Moreover, persouajly I f eel ;;tbat;s« of ,a;j^cwiifiQ:PW»ntage of; 

vncftncies for ChRfetwm^ fxm 
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if some ^veiphta"e is "ivon. 'M.y rea^son for this view is that that com- 
iiiunity is already well represented in tlie services and will, so far as I 
can see, continue to be rei)resented very much .to the same extent in those 
services. But even if a weighted percentage is fixed, it might be even less 
than the percentage of posts the hidian (Jhristiaii community holds at 
present. 

My Honourable friend, Dr. DeSouza, raado another sugigestion, 
namely, that in the annual returns of recruitment a column should be 
added for Indian Christians. That, if I may say so. is a very valuable 
suggestion and I have great pleasure in accepting it. (Applause.) 
The Government of India attach much importance to these annual returns 
as providing a valuable means of enabling them to watch the observance 
of the rules laid down in the Home Department Resolution. The ojxming 
of a separate column for the Indian Christian community will enable 
the Government of India to review’ from time to time the effect of the 
new policy on the position of Indian Christians, and I have no doubt that 
if any remedial action was necessary. Government would carefully consider 
the desirability of taking such action. May I also add that under the 
new constitution it will be one of the special responsibilities of the Gover- 
nor General to safeguard the legitimate interests of minorities ? 

I might sum up in one sentence w^hat I have said on the first part of 
the Resolution. The Indian Christian community is well represented in 
the public services at present and it need not have any apprehension that 
the new orders wdll not provide a reasonable degree of representation for 
them in the services and Government will w’atch the position of the Indian 
Christian community in the ser\dcos through annual returns. 

I now turn to the second part of the Resolution, namely, the recogni- 
tion of the claims of the Indian Christian community for representation 
on any Committee to be constituted by the Government of India, by the 
decision of which the political future of the community may be affected. 
I do not propose to follow my Honourable friend, Dr. DeSouza, into the 
details of the personnel of the varioits conferences and committees men- 
tioned by him, or my ITonourablo and gallant friend, (-olonel Oidney, 
into the reasons why the Indian Christian community Avas not represented 
on some of these conferences and committee's. T should like, however, to 
deal wdth the matter on broad general lines. (Committees do not decide 
matters affecting the political future either of tlu^ Indian C-hristian com- 
munity. or for the matter of that any other commiinily. The functions 
of Committees are to investigate and recommend, but decisions on their 
rec!ommendations rest with Government. Committees are formed ])rimarily 
to carry out w^ork, not to represent interests, though in the selection of 
the personnel consideration is had to the existence of intere.sts affected, 
of which the Indian Christians arc merely one. The question of the repre- 
sentation of various communities on Committees stand on a different 
footing from that of their representation in the public services. Com- 
mittees are not constituted primarily on a communal basis, but I can give 
one assurance, that the claims and wishes of the Indian Christian com- 
munity for inclusion in such future Committees would be taken into 
account (Hear, hear) together with other considerations relevant to the 
composition of the particular Committee. 

Sir, before I sit down may I suggest to my Honourable friend, Dr. 
DeSouza, that in view of the position explained by me he might perhaps 
wish to withdraw his Besolution. 
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One word more, and I have done. This is the first occasion on which 
I June had the privilege of addressing this Honourable House, and I 
thank the Honourable Members of this Honourable House for listening 
patiently to a speech, a good deal of which, dealing as it did with dry 
statistics, must have been unusually dull. (Applause.) 

Dr. F. X. DeSouza : Mr. President, I gratefully accept the kind 
and enthusiastic reception which was given to the Resolution which I, 
as a humble repres^entative of the Indian Christian community, had the 
honour to move in this House, — a reception extremely favourable from 
all quarters of the House except from the Government of India. (Hear, 
hear and Applause.) I have had the unique advantage in this House that 
I have been able to create a sharp cleavage of opinion between the elect- 
ed representatives of the people of India and the Government of India. 
(Hear, hear.) 

Sardar Sant Singh (West Punjab : Sikh) : Then come over to this 

side. 

Dr. P. X. DeSouza : But, Sir, I am really not anxious to widen that 
cleavage by transforming into action the feelings voiced by the elected 
representatives of the people of India and asking them to vote in my 
favour and thereby show that they condemn the policy of the Govern- 
ment of India. I do not want to accentuate the cleavage. 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh : We do not mind that. We will vote with 
you. (Applause.) 

Dr. P. X. DeSouza : I only wmnt to draw the attention of the House 
to the unanimity wdth which the Indian Christian Associations through- 
out the length and breadth of India have given me their support and 
encouragement and have forwarded to me copy after copy of the reso- 
lutions which they have passed condemning wdiat I would call the 
iniquitous ap])ointment award which my Honourable friend, Mr. Trivedi, 
tried to defend. I will read only one sample and in this case from a 
very important Indian Christian Association, Tjabore, and another from 
Allahabad. The Association says : 

** Wo liJive soon the new rules published by the Government of Imlia regarding 
appoiniineiits to Piiblie Herviees. The rules arc intended to sJifeguard tho interests 
of tho nn’novity ('oniniunitios, but it is clear that proWsion has been made in the 
interest of two < oimniinities only, tho Muslims and the Anglo-Indians. The claims 
of th(i Indian Christians have been totally ignored, in spite of its being second 
minorily community in point of numbers. Sub-rule 7 (III) gives further advantage 
to Muslims over other minority communities by providing that if in open con\i)etition 
and for nomination, there are not enough, qualified candidates, the percentage 
provided for other minority communities will be available for Muslims. Therefore, 
it is resolved that this Indian Christian Association strongly protest against this 
unfair omission of reasonable provision for Indian Christians and calls upon the 
Government of India to remedy this defect so that the claims of our e.ominunity may 
not bo sacrificed for the sake of a stronger minority community. It is hppod and 
urgod that the rules be revised.’* * 

If the Resolution, which I have moved in this House, has not done 
anything else it has done one thing. For the first time in history, 
Catholic and Protestant Associations 'have .ibiriefl— and this will please 
my Honourable knd gaUafft frifend;^ gfr ' Hei^ • Gianey-^ih publicly 
<kmdBeninihg the policy of thb Gaveimmtefnti ofHhdig towards ‘bur 
munity, I do not wish to detain the 
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that the manner in which the Indian Christian community has been 
systematically ignored, neglected and humiliated in the constitution of 
different committees to which I referred the other day is such that we 
feel that some action on the part of the Government of India is neces- 
sary to restore our self-respect and to restore our prestige before the 
other communities of India (Hear, hear). It is for that reason that 1 
am pressing this Resolution (Hear, hear). All the other communities of 
India look down upon us and whenever I meet members of other com 
munities they put me the question, what are you ? and when I say that 
I am an Indian Christian, they taunt me by saying, we know what the 
Government thinks of you. I want to disabuse the public mind, I want 
to disabuse the Government of India of the impression that the Indian 
Cliristian community do not count for anything in this country. We 
want to show that we too count for something in this country. 

lilEr. D. K. Lahiri Ohaudhury (Bengal : Landholders) : We want a 
clear verdict from this House on the point. 

Dr. P. X. DeSouza : The only recognition we get from the Govern- 
3 ment of India is when high oflScials of Government, 

like Governors, Members of Council, etc., visit our 
schools and our charitable institutions, they praise our loyalty and they 
say that our scliools are the nurseries of future loyal servants of the 
Government of India. They say : we set an example of Christian con- 
duct which other communities should follow. But when we ask for a 
concrete recognition of that loyalty, what do we get ? Absolutely 
nothing. We discover that our loyalty like virtue is its own reward. 

Sir, what I have liked more than anything else in today ^s debate is 
the manner in which all the other communities, Hindu, Muslim and 
Sikh, have recognized that we, though Christian in faith, have our hearts 
beating in unison with the other communities of India. Sir, the 
nationalism of the future is not going to be a Hindu nationalism or a 
Muslim nationalism, nor is it going to be a Christian or Anglo-Indian 
nationalism. It is going to be a composite nationalism in which Hindus, 
Muslims, Christians and Anglo-Indians will all take part. And in the 
nationalism so constituted, it will be the right ami the duty of the 
Christians to contribute to the richness and the purity of that nationalism 
in an ever increasing measure in accordance with the demaiuls of freedom 
anrl toleration. 

Sir, it is possible, that we have been ignored by the Government of 
India in their iniquitous Resolution, because hitherto we have never 
participated in sectarian and separatist movements. Our Christian 
leaders from the very beginning, like the late Mr. Madhu Smlan Das and 
Rev. Kali Charan Banerji, were Indians first and CliT*istians after- 
wards ; and so shall wo remain till the very end, till nationalism arises 
in this country to which we shall continue to give our share according 
to. our lights and according to our advancement in education and stand- 
ards of conduct* 

Sir, I say again that I thank all the sections of the House for the 
favourable reception they Have given to my Resolution. T also thank, 
though in a somewhat Pickwickian sense, the Government of India for 
the way in which- they have accepted one or two of my snggestions and' 
fwr' an expression of their feeling of sympathy." It is true that fine 
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words blitter no parsnips nor v/ill the sympathy of the Government of 
India fill our empty stomachs. But all the snire llie debate on my 
Kesoliition has served the purpose for which it was brought, and for 
that reason, T ask the permission of the House to withdraw the Resolu- 
tion. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmiikham Chetty) : Has the 
Honourable Member the leave of the House to withdraw his Resolu- 
tion ? 

Several Honourable Members : No, no. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmiikham Chetty) : The 
question is : 

** That tliis Assembly recommends to the Governor General in Council that the 
claims of the Indian Christian community for adequate representation in the services 
and for representation on any Committee to be constituted by the Government of 
India, by the decision of which the political future of the community may be affected, 
should bo recognised.** 

The motion was adopted. 


RESOLUTION RE. APPOINTMENT OF A COMMITTEE ON THE 
INDIAN COAL INDUSTRY. 

Mr. A. H. Ohnznavi (Dacca cum Mymensingh : Muhammadan 
Rural) : Sir, I beg to move : 

“ Tliflt this Assembly recommends to the Gtovernor Qeneral in Council that 
immediate stops be taken to appoint a Committee to inquire as to how far the 
present abnormal depression in the Indian Coal Industry is due to the working of 
the State-owned Railway Collieries and the present surcharge of Railway freight on 
coal and other causes and to suggest ways and means for its improvement.** 

[At this Stage, Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmiikham 
Chetty) vacated the Chair which was then occupied by Lieut.-Colonel Sir 
Henry Gidney, one of the Panel of (yliairmen. ] 

Sir, coal is a national asset. It is a key and basic industry, and, 
according to the Government of India, it is vital to the economic struc- 
ture of India. Sir, of all the Empire countries, India ranks second only 
to Great Britain in the volume of her production of coal ; and what is 
its position today ? Almost on its last leg and on the verge of bank- 
ruptcy. Is this national industry to be preserved and conserved ? The 
only answer to this will be, at all costs and by all means. 

Sir, the problem of coal is to my mind a two-fold one. The first is 
to raise the low and uneconomic price level by restricting the potential 
productive capacity of the mines ; the other is to remove certain factors 
which stand in the way of increasing the demand. Pending the general 
economic and industrial depression which accounts for about 35 per cent, 
decrease in the consumption of coal, some form of control of the potential 
productive capacity of the mines can alone raise the prices to a higher 
and economic level. The removal of certain other factors which have 
harmed the revival of the coal trade is essential for effecting an improve- 
ment in the demand for coal. These factors are — (1) The acquisition 
and development of uneeonomio Statc^owned and Company-owned Rail- 
way Collieries* The House will bear in, mind that the railways are thcT 
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single largest consumer of coal in India ; (2) high railway freight, and 
on the top of that the 15 per cent, surcharge on long distance coal 
traffic ; (3) difiEerential treatment of Central Provinces coal in the matter 
of railway freight ; (4) want of cheap and economic railway freight foi’ 
soft coke ; (5) the increased and increasing substitution of oil fuel in 
pJace of coal ; and (6) last, but not the least, the numerous taxes and 
cesses which no other industry, except coal, is required to pay. 

What is the present position ? Briefly speaking, India's imme- 
diately available productive capacity is something like 26 to 27 million 
tons, Avhereas the consumption of coal in India today will not exceed 18 
million tons. India's power of coal supply has developed enormously, 
whilst the demand has fallen considerably. The trade has, therefore, 
very justly pointed out that .it is this great “ disequilibrium between 
demand and immediately productive capacity, that is at once the cause 
and the measure of the problem It is this surplus capacity which the 
consumers exploit and therein lies the whole crux of the parlous situa- 
tion in which the industry finds itself today. This contention of the 
trade is well illustrated by the offer of the industry of over 13.1 million 
tons of coal to meet the State Railway requirements of only 2.} million 
tons. They offered it knowing that the State Railways and the other 
Railways want only 2^ million tons. The industry, therefore, sought the 
assistance of Government for the control of this enormous productive 
capacity of the mines in India. But as usual Government have turned 
a deaf ear to this, and has, for the time being at any rate, turned down 
the scheme proposed for its control, without suggesting any alternative 
remedy. The worst feature of the Government letter turning down the 
industry's proposal is to reject the scheme and then send it to the Local 
Governments concerned for opinion 

Mr. Oaya Prasad Singh (Muzaffarpur cum Champaran ; Non- 
Muhammadan) : Which scheme do you mean ? 

Mr. A. H. Ghiumavi : The coal restriction scheme submitted by the 
industry — ^the Government of India sent it to the Local Governments for 
opinion, with this paragraph added in their letter : 

** Tho Government of India are thus disposed to consider that the best coiirso 
for them to take would be to reject the application for the institution of control.^' 

Then they send that letter to the Local Governments for their 
opinion. If I may say so, this is putting the cart before the horse. 
According to the terms of the Government letter, it would take a very 
strong expression of opinion to change the decision. The chances of 
acceptance of control were placed by my Honourable friend, Sir Frank 
Noyce, when he visited Calcutta and met a deputation of the coal 
interests, at 9 to 1 against its acceptance and the chances of its being 
introduced in this Assembly. Personally, I consider the industry has 
made out a very good case for control or restriction of output, which is 
accepted in all large coal producing countries as necessary and desirable, 
both from the point of view of the producers as well as the consumers. 
I am firmly convinced that unless this enormous productive power is 
controlled, it will lead to an era of unrestrained ^ competition between 
colliery companies for business, which will result in a concentration on 
the best seams of coal; so that they would soon be worked out. When 
it is necessary tb win coal which is left, it -will bo found that the costs 
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will be high and the consumer, whose interests the Government have so 
much at heart, would not be a gainer in the long run but a loser. Surely, 
it is the duty of the Government to prevent such a contingency. 

The Resolution which I have just moved does not touch the question 
of the control of output which is in a state of suspended animation and 
is engaging the attention of Provincial Governments concerned in the 
industry. Neither is it to be treated as an alternative to it ; nor should 
this Resolution be made an excuse for delaying the introduction of a 
control scheme. A control scheme must be taken up at once and without 
delay. 

My Resolution, however, is limited in scope and its purpose is to 
remove the other obstacles already referred to, which have been hamper- 
ing the trade revival. I have behind me the unanimous support of the 
trade, of colliery interests, large and small, representing four-fifths of 
the total output of coal in British India, and the backing of the three 
premier organisations of the industry — ^the Indian Mining Association, 
the Indian Mining Federation and the Indian Colliery Owners’ Associa- 
tion : they are all agreed and I have their backing behind me. It is impos- 
sible for me within the limited time at my disposal to deal exliaustively 
with alJ the factors already referred to. Indeed it will be the function of 
the Committee, if any constituted, to do so. Still, to explain the position 
I shall briefly touch on few points. The chief demand for coal comes 
from the Railways which consume about 35 per cent, of the total output. 
Acquisition of collieries by railways was, therefore, a serious blow to the 
industry, particularly as such acquisitions coincided with the slump in 
coal, which commenced in 1923. The position was agrravated by the 
general depression in trade which made its appearance in 1927-28. 
According to Mr. Whitworth’s memorandum, these acqiiisitions were 
justified by Government, because it stated that high rates were charged 
by the trade for the railway coal during war. Sir, I repudiate that 
charge. During the war, Mr. Chairman, the Controller of Coal used to 
fix the price of coal, and not the trade. The trade had nothing to do 
with the fixing of price in those days. The collieries were commandeered 
by Government, and the Controller of Coal was a Government servant, 
and he used to fix the price. 

Mr. B. Das (Orissa Division : Non-Muhammadan) : Who was the 
(Controller of Coal then ? Was it Mr. Church ? 

Mr. A. H. Ohuznavi ; Yea, Mr. Church was then the Controller. 

Then, Sir, another argument was adduced, that after the war a 
higher price was charged by the companies. That is also not true. 
The reason was this. The comparative high price of coal during the 
immediate povst-war period was due partly to the abnormal post- 
war conditions and partly to Mr. Church’s policy of having a 
three-year contract for railway coal from 1921-22 to 1923-24, instead of 
annual contracts. That is the reason. I put it. before the House, 
if immediately after the war, Government wanted to buy coal for three 
years, surely the trade was justifled in concluding that there must be 
something behind it, and a^wng for higher prices. It was then for 
Mr. Church to have refused the offer, and to go in for the usual annual 
contracts for which he would have heen offerea mueh lower prices. 
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It is, however, profitless noy to discuss the necessity or otherwise 
fif acquisition of mines by railways originally. The collieries have been 
acquu'ed. Before ^1 proceed further, let me tell this House that the Kail- 
way Board have been buying collieries even in 1029 

An Honourable Member : Even in 1931. 

Mr. A. H. Obuznavi : Yes, even in 1931, when the coal trade was 
in an absolutely depressed condition, when they could buy coal in the 
market at a much lower price, the Railway Board went on buying tl\ese 
uneconomic collieries, for which they had no justification, and for using 
the coal from these collieries, they had to alter the very fire-boxes in 
engines in order to enable the engines to use the second class coal, where- 
as you were actually getting first class coal in the market for half the 
price. All that, Sir, will come out before the Public Accounts Commit- 
tee, where I believe Mr. Whitworth’s memorandum will be discussed, and 
where it will be possible for us to demolish every sentence and every 
line that is contained in it. The Honourable the Finance Member is not 
in his teat just now, but he will see for himself how much public 
money has been wasted all these years. 

Mr. Chairman, it is the contention of the trade generally that the 
Railways can and do now obtain coal more cheaply from the market 
than they can produce it, as has been proved definitely by the statement 
prepared by competent chartered accountants. The trade^ therefore, 
desire that the whole of the railway coal should be purchased from the 
market. The trade further desire that these Railway Collieries should 
be placed on a care and maintenance basis to be utilised on an emergency, 
provided the Railways sulfcr no loss as regards .their investments and 
have adequate safeguards for their future supplies of coal at reasonable 
cost. The presence of the Railway Collieries and the possibility of tljcir 
development constitute perhaps one of the best safeguards against an 
excessive rise in the price of coal to the consumer, including the Rail- 
ways. 

Sir, in this position of affairs this Resolution, in so far as it calls 
for a closing of the Railway Collieries, asks that assurances, already given 
to the trade by Sir Alan Parsons, (then Mr. Parsons) and Sir Guthrie 
Russell in the past, be now acted upon 

Mr. P. R. Rau (Financial Commissioner, Railways) -. Will the 
Honourable Member please quote those assurances ? 

Mr. A. H. Glliuznavi : Yes, Sir, I shall quote them. 

Sir Alan Parsons, then Mr. Parsons, in 1930, gave it as his consider- 
ed opinion that Rs. 4-12-0 per ton was a fair price for coal and had said 
that if the price fell below that figure he was prepared to coiisidor pur- 
chasing from the market the then current production of the Railway 
Collieries. 

Mr. 0. Ben (Bengal National Chamber of Commerce : Indian 
Commei*ce) : May I know for what classf of coal that price was fixed ? 

Mir. A. H. Ghuznavi : I will answer that outside the House. T 
do not want to waste the limited time at my disposal. 

Sir Guthrie Russell, then Mr. Russell, on the 25th April, 1931, 
addressing the Indian Mining Association said as follows : 

“ If the coal trade could put forward proposals showing that it v;ould pay the 
bilirays to buy more coal from the open market, then the Board would certainly 
be prepare to cottsider them.’’ 
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Tlic Trade has proved beyond contention and put forward proposals 
since to show that the Railways can buy coal much cheaper and that it 
Would pay the Railways to do so. Then again, what did Sir i\lan 
Parsons say at the same time ? “If the Byways were able to obtain 
at the same price as they were able to raise it from their own collieries, 
they would prefer to take their supplies from the open market and con- 
serve their own collieries. “ I stand by that statement, — ^that they should 
conserve their own collieries for emergency, they should buy coal from 
the open market, not at the same cost as your coal, but at a lower price, 
^nd hwy also first class coal, while you raise second class coal in your 
coUieries. Sir, the Committee of the Indian Mining As-^sociation on tlie 
18tli July, 1933, submitted to the Railway Board a proposal for the clos- 
ing of the Railway Collieries temporarily for one year, and placing 
tJieni on a care and maintenance basis without causing the slightest loss 
to the Railways, but securing a saving of Rs. 6 lakhs on the 
Government \s system of costing and about Rs. 22 lakhs on the commercial 
system of casting, after providing for full interest on capital invested 
at 3] per cent, and maintenance charges. The Association also guaranlced 
supply of railway coal of requisite quality at prices stated but Govern- 
ment, as usual, have done nothing in that connection. 

Sir, coming to the second point about the surcharge, this surcharge 
was intended to be temporary and was introduced in 1932 to make up for 
the depleted revenues of the Railways, due to the abnormal trade de- 
pression. What do we find ? The abnormal trade depression made it 
impossible for the railways to balance their budget 

Mr, Chairman (Lieut.-Colonel Sir Henry Gidney) ; The Honourable 
Member has three minutes left to conclude his speech. 

Mr. A. H. Ohuznavi : I will not be more than five or six minutes, 
there is a lot to say. (Some Honourable Members : “ Go on.^’) But 
they did not put the surcharge on any other commodity except coal, 
because it was very easy to do, a very simple calculation. They wanted 
Rs. 65 lakhs and the surcharge of 15 per cent, gave them 
that amount. But the railway earnings have been steadily going 
up, but this temporary surcharge continues. Though abnormal 
trade condition was the justification for this burden, yet coal 
was the only commodity \vhich was called upon to bear such 
a surcharge to the exclusion of all other commodities. On the other 
hand, concession in freight, after the surcha^e was imposed on coal, has 
been granted to other industries since the imposition of the surcharge, 
while coal cannot pass on this surcharge as a whole to the consumer and 
may, therefore, be said that coal is paying for the concessions in freight 
made to other commodities. Purtheo*, it is to be noted that, while the 
Government has aided by trade agreements and by the imposition of pro- 
tective duties such commodities as tea, pig iron, cotton, wheat, sugar-cane, 
etc., nothing has been done to assist coal in any way. Be it remembered 
that this surcha‘rge was in addition to the railway freight on coal which 
had al'ways been considered as very high, and whose reduction had al- 
ready been pressed by the . industry. A careful study of the coal traffic 
over the Indian Railways would show that coal paid about .150 pie per 
maund per mile, which is nothing less than 50 per cent, more than the 
ordinary minima of .10 per maund per mile paid for goods in general. 
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Even up to 300 miles the rate for coal has been in excess by 40 per cent, 
over the normal minima. If the terminal charges are also added, the 
rates are bound to go higher still. It is, therefore, clear enough that 
coal, which is vital to th:e economic structure of a country, far from re- 
ceiving preferential tariff treatment, has been paying far more tlian moat 
commodities have had to pay. 

Ill turning down the scheme of control recently, the Govornuiciit of 
India remembered the interests of the consumers. One may effectively 
contrast the concern of the Government to guard the consumers^ interest 
against the possible rii-e in price of eight annas per ton or even one rupee 
under a system of control, with their action in imposing without the 
slightest compunction 15 per cent, surcharge on coal freight, the effect 
of which had been an increase in the price of coal by as much two rupees 
per ton to consumers in districts removed from the coal producing 
centres. Then, again, the Government decision mast have been in- 
fluenced by the possibility of the payment of one rupee per ton of coal 
purchased by railways, which would mean a further liability of Rs. 
33 lakhs on the part of the railways, in the event of the control scheme 
being accepted. But thej forget that even if the railways have to ])ay 
one rupee more per ton, which I doubt, this loss will be more than com- 
pensated by increased railway freights, income-tax and super- tax 
earnings and various other benefits resulting from an improvement in 
the industry. 

The limitation of time compels me to leave out the other factors 
included in the Resolution. But I feel that it will not be right for me 
to conclude without saying a few words as to the abnormal decline in 
the price of coal. Remarkable has been the decline in 
the average price per ton of coal in Bengal and Bihar fields. The average 
price lias decreased since 1924 by more than six rupees per ton for first . 
class coal and by nearly five rupees per ton for second class coal, re- 
presenting decreases of nearly 58 per cent, and 61 per cent, respectively. 
The average present market rates for steam coal do not exceed Rs. 3-4-0 
for first class and Rs. 2-8-0 for second calss or even lower. The prices- 
of steam coal must of necessity be adjusted for loss on slack, which un- 
avoidably forms about 25 per cent, of the total output. When this is 
done, the average prices for steam coal become equivalent to only 
Rs. 2-12-0 for first class and Rs. 2 foir .second class coal, at which it cer- 
tainly cannot be produced, except under exceptionally favourable cir-^ 
cum stances. 

In order to have a fair comparison between the fall in prices of 
coal and that of other important commodities, the period for coal should 
commence from 1923, and not 1927-28. When we do that, we find that 
the price of coal fell more steeply than prices of other commodities. It 
will be found that, while coal prices declined by about 62 per cent, 
approximately during 1923-33, those of other commodities during that 
period fell as follows : 

Jute manufactures about 49 per cent. 

Tea about 43 per cent. 

Cotton manufactures about 30 per cent. 

Iron and steel about 19 per cent. 

It would also appear that at the end of 1933, while the anniial average 
inde^ number of coal stood at 53, that of cereals stood at 66,- sugar at 
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182, tea at 92, jute manufactures at 77, cotton manufactures at 113, and 
metals at 99. 

The present position of the coal industry, even accordinj^ to the 
Government is “ very unsatisfactory Tlhe ^sadvantages of the exist- . 
ing Ktyte of affairs have been summarised by the Government as 
follows r 

(J) Financial losses to the industry, the investing public and Government 
revenur. 

(2) A weakening of the industry. 

(3) A tendency to confine production to seams of the best quality coal ; and 
I (4) An undosirable reduction of wages and salaries. 

Tinder these circumstances, and pending the introduction of some kind 
of control of output, the Government can well remove the difficulties, some 
of which are of their own creation, which have been hampering trade, such 
as the closing down of the Railway Collieries and the removal of the 15 
per cent, surcharge on railway freight. While contending that they form 
no alternative to control of production, the trade is unanimously of opinion 
that, if adopted at once, they will assist the industry in its present pre- 
carious position. 

Mr. Chairman (Lieiit.-Colonel Sir Henry Gidney) : The Honourable 
Member must bring his remarks to a close. 

Mr. A. H. Ohuznavi : T shall just close. If this House appoints a 
Committee, the Committee can inve.stigate, first, if it would be cheaper 
to buy coal than to raise it, if the collieries can bo closed without loss 
to the public interest, what has been the effect of the 15 per cent, sur- 
charge and what will be the effect of its removal, whether without the 
surcharge, the railway freight is not already too higli, whether a cheap 
or a lower freight for soft coke is not a necessity and what, if anything, 
may be done regarding oil fuel wliich is competing with the coal indus- 
try. Mr. Chairman, those are some of the points for consideration. Let 
me appeal to my Honourable friejids, Sir Joseph Bhore and Sir Prank 
Noyce, to come to the rescue of this national industry which 
is on its last leg. Let me appeal to both of my Honourable 
friends wlio are held in high esteem by all sections of the 
trade and the industry. I invite them in the interest of 
Bengal and Bihar and in the interests of the coal industry in India to 
come to its rescue by accepting this R-esolution and forming a Commit- 
tee to go into the particulars, and find out whether they can devise any 
means to protect this industry from utter ruin. It is entirely in their 
hands to give temporary relief by closing down their collieries, and 
withdrawing the surcharge. This will give the trade sufficient time to 
breathe. Mr. Chairman, I have finished. 

Mr. Ohairman (Lieut.-Colonel Sir Henry Gidney) : Resolution moved : 

“ That this Assembly recommends to the Governor General in Council that 
immodialo stops be taken to appoint a Committee to inquire as to how far the present 
abnormal depression in the Indian Coal Industry is due to the working of the 
State-owned Railway Collieries and the present surcharge of Railway freight on coal 
and other muses and to suggest ways and means for its improvement.’’ 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh : Sir, in so far as the. Resolution of my 
Honourable friend, Mr. Ghuznavi, asks for the appointment of a Com- 
mittee to inquire into the position of the coal industry in this country, 
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I have no particular objection to it, but when he goes further and assigns 
different reasons for the depression, I do not necessarily endorse all his 
observations. It is admitted tliat the coal industry is suffering from a 
serious slump, and this being a key industry" it behoves the Government 
and ourselves to find out a solution for the recovery and development of 
this industry. The collieries are mostly situated in my province of Bihar 
and Orissa, and, to that extent, I am interested in the discussion of this 
question. There is only one point to which I should like to refer and that 
is with regard to the proposed restriction in the output of coal from differ- 
ent collieries. Sir, with regard to that I should like to state at the outset 
that I am opposed to this restriction scheme being put into operation. 
There are different reasons for the depression in the coal trade and I should 
like to refer to them very briefly. There is in the first place an all-round 
economic and industrial depression, which has led to about 35 per cent, 
decrease in the consumption of coal. Now, the general depression in the 
various industries has had its natural repercussion upon the coal trade of 
this country, and it has also suffered a depression to a corresponding 
degree. The second point is the increased and increasing substitution of 
oil and electricity in the place of coal. In recent years, owing to the 
increasing use of fuel oil or electricity and other methods, il is likely that 
the use of coal has gone down. The third point is the high railway freight 
and the 15 per cent, surcharge on long distance coal traffic which has 
proved very disastrous to the coal trade. T understand that my Honour- 
able friend, Mr, Ghuznavi, has referred to many of these points. 

Mr. A. H. Ohinsnavi : All these points have been referred to. 

Mr. Qaya Prasad Singh ; Therefore, T will not go into them in detail. 
Then, Sir, the other point I should like to refer to is the want of cheap and 
economic railway freight for soft coke. And lastly is the over-production 
in big collieries on account of the introduction of mechanical contrivances 
for cutting coal. T do not know whether my Honourable friend referred 
to that point. Now, Sir, if there has been over-production — in the first 
place I do not admit that there has been over-production — the over-produc- 
tion has been mostly taking place in the case of big collieries, where these 
mechanical contrivances for cutting coal have been introduced in recent 
years. 

Mr. A. H. Ghuznavi : They are withdrawing them now. 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh : Now, whether there is over-production of 
coal or not, I should like to give some figures. In 1923, the total output 
in British India in lakhs of tons is 187 ; the total output in India including 
States in lakhs of tons is 196, and the total consiunption in various indus- 
tries in India is 201. In 1924, 202, total output in British India ; total 
output in India including States is 211, and total consumption in various 
industries in India is 213. In 1925, it is 199, 209 and 211 respectively, 
fn 1926, it is 200, 209, 205. In 1927, it is 211, 220, 217. In 1928, it is 
H5, 225 and 220. In 1929, it is 223, 234 and 238. In 1930, it is 226, 238 
md 235. In 1931, it is 205, 217 and 213. In 1932, it is 187, 201 and 
196. The figures for 1933 are not available. Now, Sir, tlie excess of con- 
sumption over-production in the years 1923 — 1925 which I have read out 
is attributed to the fact that some quantity of foreign coal was imported 
into India during those years. I do not think that the scheme for restrict- 
ing the output of coal would be the proper way of remedying the drawbacks 
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to which reference has been made by my Honourable friend, Mr. Ohuznavip 
The Ahmedabad MiJlownem* Association in this connection says : 

** My Committee is of opinion that the scheme is objectionable in principle. 
To restrict the output of any industry by. a scheme of compulsory restriction through 
legislijtion, as suggested by the Indian Colliery Owners' Association, is obviously 
unfair and unjustifiable." 

A voluntary restriction may be adopted, if they like. Sir, it will be seen 
that during recent years, a number of small collieries have closed down, 
and it we impose outside restriction on the output of coal, 
it is quite on the cards that these small collieries will remain closed 
for ever, and thus throw a large number of labourers out of employment. 
I think, therefore, Sir, without taking much time of the House 

Mr. A. H. Ohuznavi : But they have withdrawn 

Mr. Qaya Prasad Singh : However, Sir, I have only to state that I 
do not agree to any scheme, if it is still under consideration, of restricting 
the output of coal, but I give my general support to the proposal of my 
friend, Mr. Gliuznavi, asking for some sort of enquiry into the condition 
of the coaltrade in this country. 

Mr. 0. Morgan (Bengal : European) : Sir, I rise to support this 
Besolulion. My Honourable friend, Mr. Ghuznavi, has covered most of the 
ground which I would have covered, had I spoken before him (Ironical 
Langliter) ; in fact all that I have got down in my notes he has already 
said, (Laughter.) Well, Sir, I have beforte me all the papers 

[At this stage, Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham 
Clietty) resumed the Chair.] 

referring to the Resolution, the interviews the industry 

had with my Honourable friend, Sir Frank Noyce, the inter- 
view that the various Associations in Calcutta had with H. E. the Gov- 
ernor of Bengal, and what I gather is that the industry has no option, 
at the present moment, but to adhere to their scheme of restriction. They 
say that tlie industry must have some scheme of control in order to be 
saved from complete bankruptcy. Some system of control is absolutely 
essential. Now my Honourable friend, the Member for Industries and 
Labour, in the interview he had with the industry at Calcutta, did not 
say that the door was completely closed, bolted and barred against any 
scheme. Unfortunately, in the letter to the Local Governments, a para- 
graph was put in there, in which the Government said that they saw no 
option but to turn down this scheme of restriction. Personally T think 
it was a pity that that paragraph crept in, the letter was a very clear 
statement of the Government’s case without that being saW. In Calcutta, 
with regard to paragraph 10 of that letter, the Honourable Sir Prank 
Noy(?e, T understand, said that Government visualized the operation of a 
so.heme through a Control Board, containing an ^u*al representation of 
the producing and the consuming interests, but reserving the fixation of 
a general quota to the Government of India. 

The Honourable Sir Frank Nc^ce (Member for Industries .and 
Labour) : May I ask my Honourable friend from what he is reading ! 

Mr. O. Morgan : I am reading from a report sent to mo of the 
meeting. 
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The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce : Report by whom ? 

Mr. G. Morgan : By the Indian Mining Association Committee. 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce : I sliould like to explain that my 
meeting with the Indian ]\Iining Association representatives was purely 
informal and that no report of the proceedings was sent to me for correc- 
tion. 

Mr. Or. Morgan : Then, 1 shall make one general remark — that I may 
take it, from the papers I have seen, that tlie Ooveriinient of India arc 
sympathetic towards some scheme of control, although they are very defi- 
nitely against the particular scheme of restriction sent up by tlie Indian 
mining interests. Now, Sir, with regard to the appointment of a Com- 
mittee of Enquiry, the Resolution has three points to consider — the fifteen 
per cent, surcharge on Railway freight on coal, the Railway Collieries and 
other causes of the depression. I shall start with thte last mentioned of 
the points. The ‘‘ other causes ” are the causes mentioned by ray Hon- 
ourable friend, Mr. Ghuznavi ; the difficulty of the coal trade at the 
present moment is that its potential production is 26 million to 27 
million tons, and that is a position which can be exploited by consumers. 
It is not a question of the control of the output as pertains at the present 
moment : it is a question evolving some scheme, whereby this exploita- 
tion by consumers cannot be carried on indefinitely. As my Honourable 
friend, Mr. Ghuznavi, pointed out, 13^ million tons were tendered for a 
quantity of 2J million tons required by the Railways and the prices seemed 
to be going down every time these tenders were called for ; and what we 
do want is some control to safeguard against an increase in production to 
any tiling like the potential productivity of the mines, j 

Now, with regard to the fifteen per cent, surcharge, that has been the 
subject of many questions and of a great deal of discussion. What the 
coal tiade feel is that they have to pay a great deal of money and they are 
the only commodity which pays enormously in order to make up some of 
the deficit which the Railways have run into. Now, we have figures show- 
ing that recently there have been considerable concessions given by varioiis 
Railways in India to other commodities, — fuel oil, iron and steel products, 
sugar, gunnies, to mention only four ; and the figures, I have, show that 
the concessions range from something like seven per ctent. up to fifty per 
cent. Now, unless the various Railways can prove that they are making 
extra money under these concessions, it really means that the fifteen per 
cent, surcharge on the coal goes to fill up the gap made by these concessions; 

With regard to the consumers, we have definite information that the 
largest consumers on the Bengal side have no objection to some scheme of 
xscratrpl. I think the Honourable the Mover read out the names of these 
people-— : the Bengal Chamber of Commerce, the Indian Chamber of 
Commerce, the Bengal National Chamber of Commerce, the Calcutta 
ihictric Supply Corporation, the Oriental Gas Company, the jute mills, 

tea interests and others ; that covers a very large proportion of the 
NS6hshmeirt:on that side of India. ‘ . 

,;,0^'y,,49,vnbt.,tbfy ,,,volynlfiry 

;if ti,«y ar©. imapi -!.> i 

ffnnirinyablB ffiend, Mr. ‘ GHiilMaVi', saiH that it 
'fol>^>£lbcai €f6v’ennBetat« t» gtife ah’-biiifaibn: iti 
i^ipuiigMphii»!>tiiie '@ovetni^t o( ihidis’s tetUr ; bbt I do hot think 
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that Tliat will deter them from giving their definite opinion on the sub- 
ject, and as far as I know, Bengal has already sent up its recommenda- 
tions, but I have not seen any such recommendations ; I do not know 
whether the Government of Bihar and Orissa have sent up their recom- 
mendations, but I am quite sure that if they honestly are of opinion that 
some scheme of control should come in, I do not think they will be biased 
by the remarks made by the Government of India. 

Well, Sir, I have very little more to say on the subject. As I have 
4 P.M. before, my Honourable friend, Mr. Ghuznavi, 

has alrteady covered all the ground ; the other causes are 
quite apparent ; the potential production of coal is apparent to everybody 
and tliat constitutes a very serious danger. The 15 per cent, surcluirge 
has been threshed out over and over again, and we are definitely of opi- 
nion lhat the coal industry is paying at a rate which it should not pay. 
With regard to the railway-owned collieries, that again, has been the sub- 
ject of discussion for the last two or three years and the Government of 
Indi:. have definitely said that they would not consider any question of 
sliutting down the collieries. But the point made by the Government of 
India about the restriction of output is certainly a true one. They have 
restricted their output considerably during the last two years. We should 
like to be perfectly certain that unless they were forced by a rise beyond 
what mifirht be called a fair level of maximum price and unless they were 
forced to pay a very high price for their coal, there should be a guarantee 
from Government that there would be no increase over the last two 
years’ production of the railway-owned collieries. That, at any rate, I 
think, we might ask Government to assure us. In connection with the 
railway-owned collieries, the Honourable Mr. Ghuznavi has read out two 
opinions by Sir Guthrie Russell and Sir Alan Parsons, which were made 
in 1931, and we should be very glad to see those opinions given effect to. 
Sir, I hope the Government will view this Resolution, not only with 
synijiathy, but with some practical result and we should like something 
definite taken in hand. We should like a Committee of Enquiry to be 
appointed at once, and there should be no delay in the submission of 
their report to the Government of India, 

Sir, I support the Resolution. 

Mr. P. S. Bau : Sir, though the subject-matter of this Resolution 
deals directly with the Department of my Honourable friend, Sir Frank 
Noyce, the subject of Railway Collieries has loomed so large in this debate 
that, I think, the House 'mil pardon me, if I intervene at this early stage 
5n ord(M’ to make the posdtion of Government quite clear on the point 
Sir, this Resdution wap( drawn in the ballot by my Honourable friend 
jErom Bombay but it is in the fitness of things that it is moved by my 
Honourable friend, Mr. Ghuznavi, whose name has been identified both 
in this House and outside with coal for the last two or three years. Sir, 
I have been, however, surprised at the transformation of my Honourable 
friend from one whose sple. business was tp reduce coal prices in the 
liaat tWo or three yehi^ to one 'whose btisiujiiw ’ is to prices. 
(Hear, hear.) Sir, for the last thrfee' ye^ seasdii' ahd oiit nf seasoA 
ho .has dost no - opportunity bf belabouring’ the ®ailwa 5 r 4 'B 6 krd>foK^^^^ 
laxneai m notitaking evety advantage^ ctf the knadeet to redrfbe coal prices 
atlRiifTirtheii. :i ihave iheavd ofLsach -rapid.tranatorinatbne {in.tAenstMh 
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exchange, where bulls have suddenly become bears and bears have become 
bulls. 1 had not, however, observed such changes in this House till now. 
My Honourable friend, Mr. Ghuznavi, was a bear hitherto — I do not refer 

hi^ manners, they are very charming— and he has suddenly become a 
bull. 

Sir, while we are talking of railway collieries, I should like to give 
the Plouse a few figures to bring before them the realities of the situation. 
We are dealing with collieries the total capital invested in which amounts 
to four crores of rupees, and the maximum annual capacity of which is 
six niiilion tons. Taking the State-managed Railway Collieries alone, 
the total capital invested is nearly two crores, and their annual estimated 
capacity is 2J- million tons. Notwithstanding that, during the last three 
years, Government have not allowed more than 1,150,000 tons to be raised 
from the State-managed Railway (Collieries. This represents only one- 
third of their requirements, and less than half of their capacity. The rest 
tlioy liave bought from the market. 

Tt is unnecessary for me to remind the House of the situation 
in which Railways were compelled to buy collieries. Tt was mainly due 
to the fact that they found themselves unable to obtain coal at reasonable 
prices in the open market. It is not generally known that just about the 
time of the war, in 1913 and again in 1917, commercial interests in Upper 
India themselves urged upon the Government the desirability of railways 
acquiring their own collieries because in their opinion the large demands 
of railways on the coal market led to extreme fluctuations in prices and 
made much of the best coal practically unobtainable for manufacturers 
up-country. Now, Sir, during the years immediately following the war 
the prices of coal went up very high. Railway stocks fell to dangerous 
depths and in 1920, when tenders were invited for coal, one of the biggest 
firms in (’Calcutta, which had been in intimate relation with the railways 
in the past, refused to tender coal at any reasonable price which the rail- 
ways could even consider. They thought that Deshergur coal was worth 
Rs. 20 per ton. T recently saw a report of a meeting in 1920 of the share- 
holders of a coal company at which the Chairman said t])at he anticipated 
or prophesied that their coal would be worth Us. 30 a ton. Then, again, 
even when railways contracted for coal at high prices, they had no 
guarantee that they would get the coal. They found that coal tiompanies 
were slow to fulfil their contracts and preferred to sell their coal to 
customers, who paid higher prices. The Railways, therefore, merely' as 
a measure of self-protection, were compelled to acquire their own 
collieries and this policy has been found to be completely successful. Not 
only have Railways been able to obtain from their own collieries coal at 
cheaper rates, but the existence of these collieries and the knowledge that 
if they were worked to their capacity Government could obtain all or 
practically all their requirements have had a most salutary effeci on the 
prices at which the collieries tendered coal to Railways. 

‘ It is true that during the last few years market prices have fallen so 
considerably that, at the present moment, they are somewhat below the 
total cost at which Railways produce their own coal, including in the total 
cost all indirect charges, such as, interest, depreciation and supervision. 
This is mainly due to the restriction we have imposed on the amount of 
coal, because the fixed overhead charges have to be distributed over a 
small output. But in comparing pric^ we must not overlook the fact that 
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even if we close down our collieries for the time being, there are certain 
items of expenditure which we have to face. For instance, we have to 
continue to pay interest on the capital inviested. I do not wish to go into 
the question whether the capital was invested rightly or wrongly, but Lhei*e 
it is. Four crores of rupees have been invested in them and whether we 
keep our collieries or close them and obtain not an ounce of coal, we shall 
still have to pay that interest. Secondly, wfe shall have to pay certain 
minimum r()yaltio.s fixed under the leases, and it is quite possible that cer- 
tain of cnir lessors may claim that by closing down our collieries we have 
deprived them of their legitimate expectations and may claim compensa- 
tion. Thirdly, we sliall have to incur considerable expenditure to keep 
our (iolliories in a fit condition to be opened and ready to work at short 
notice. A colliery, Sir, is not like a house which we can leave locked up 
and in charge of a chaukidar and come back after two j^ears and find 
the house all right. This is not the case with a colliery. A colliery may 
be flooded ; it may be burnt out ; and it is essential that a considerable 
amount of expenditure should be incurred in order to maintain it in a 
fit condition to be opened at a short notice. Finally, a certain amount of 
^uiavoidable depreciation of machinery, etc., will continue. 

For the purpose of eomparison, therefore, and in order to ascertain 
W'hether it is financially sounder to close down our collieries or to keep 
them working at a certain minimum outturn, it is necessary that we should 
neglect interest, depreciation and the cost of keeping them fit and compare 
only the additional cost which we incur by keeping them open, raHier 
than by closing them down entirely. If we compare the prices in this 
way, which is the only practical way, there is no doubt that the price 
at which wc can produce coal in our railway collieries, taken as a whole, 
is less than the cost at which we can purchase similar coal in the market. 
Moreover, by reason of the fact that recently we have reduced the coal 
raising cost in all our collieries by calling for open tenders, the profit by 
keeping them open will be increased still further. 

Now. Sir, I shall give the House a few figures. It has been calculated 
that the expenditure which will continue to be incurred if all our collieries 
were closed, but kept in good condition, will be in the neighbourhood of 
41 laklis a year, of which the interest is 20 lakhs, dfepreciation 7 lakhs, 
oninimum royalty 2 lakhs and necessary repairs and maintenance 4 lakhs 
and keeping the works in good condition 8 lakhs. The maximum estimated 
difference between the total present cost of coal including chargee for 
interest, depreciations, etc., and the price of similar coal from the market 
is 19 lakhs. My Honourable friend. Mr. Ghuznavi. has said that it is 
^ laklus. Even then it means by closing down all our collieries we shall 
iose about 20 lakhs. 

We should also consider the effect of the policy of closing down the 
collieries on the large labour force at present employed in these collieries. 
JBspocially at Giridih. where they have settled down and have fopncl em- 
ployment for two generations, I think, speaking for myself, it would abuost 
a criminal breach of faith if we were to close down all our collieries 
mi film the iabourers out fro deatitutiop. 

Sir, our railway collieries are not competing with private colKer ics in 
the m^n market. They only provide for a piwt. and a very small part at 
pi^seht of their own heeds." What nre thife gt^^luids that jbstiff the claim 
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made by private collieries that we should close down entirely the I’ailway 
colJi cries. There are a good few private collieries in India the output 
from which compares not unfavourably with that from anyone of our rail- 
way collieries. But I have not observed that these giants of the industry 
have ever offered to shut down entirely, or even to restrict their output 
to the same extent as Railways have done, in order to help their weaker 
brethren. Now, why is it that only the railway collieries are always singled 
out for attack ? Is it because that these belong to a State undertaking and 
so i)olitical pressure can be brought to bear on Government with some liope 
of success ? Or is it that the coal trade feel that thtey have got an in- 
herent and prescriptive right to squeeze the Railways, as they have done 
successfully in the past. Sir, I trust that this House which represents the 
lax-payers will not let the fact be forgotten that the loss ultimately falls 
on the public who are the principal shareholders in the State uiidertaking, 
a fact wliicli is likely to be forgotten in the clamorous demand of a few 
interested parties. 

My Honourable friend, Mr. Gliuznavi, is a very hospitable gentle- 
man. 1 have reason to remember it with gratitude. Kveu recently, 
Sir, he took thte enormous trouble of bringing Sir Guthrie Russell and 
myself some sweets from Burd*wan at some considerable inconvenience 
to himself, and, owing to the efficiency of the octroi Department of the 
Simla Municipality, at some expense. But, before I w^alk into his par- 
lour, 1 should like to peep into his larder in order to be able to sec 
whether they are not littered with the corpses of my predecessors and I 
sliould like to make sure that I have a line of retreat safely open be- 
hind me. 

Sir, while Government is convinced that at the present moment the 
closing down of collieries as a whole is definitely not in the public interest, 
I may add that the Railway Board are constantly watching the position 
and exainining the results of individual collieries to see whether it 'vould 
be more desirable in the public interest to restrict raising still further, or 
even to close them down temporarily. But it will have to be in th(; public 
interest. T think the House will approve of our action in holding that 
in these matters it is the public interest alone that should prevail. If the 
coal trade comes forward with a scheme by which they can gain advantages 
without inflicting losses on the tax-payers, then the Railway Board will 
always be ready to examine it with the greatest care. 

Now, Sir, let me turn to the question of surcharge on rates. The 
Government fully recognise the importance of keeping the coal freights 
as low as possible, not only in the interest of industry in general and of 
the consumer as well as of the coal trade. They have given evidence of 
their sympathetic attitude in the fact that in 1926 and again in 1929, 
when lluy could afford it, they reduced coal freights very considerably. 
It was only owing to the serious financial position of railways that the 
Government, much to their regret, sanctioned the imposition of a surcharge 
in 1932. In this, let me point out that coal was not the qnly commodity 
thut was subject to increased rates. Various other commodities had their 
freights raised at the same time. Det me also remind the House that even 
after the imposition of this surcharge, freight on coal for all distances 
owr 300 miles is today lower than what it was before 1926. 

It haj? ,been >^ued t^t the .siurcjmr^. Ifiid a serious effect og 
railway traffic, biit the statisti^,ip^e^pOsse^^ do not 
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support tJiis view. It is true that in the year immediately following the 
imposition of the surcharge, the coal traffic fell to a certain extent, but 
in 1933-34 the public coal carried increased by about six per cent, over 
the pn'ceding year which corresponds generally with the increase in the 
general jnerchandise. In the first four months of the present year when 
the increase in coal traffic is about Hi per cent, over the correspomling 
period of last year, while the increase in the traffic general merchandise 
is only Ci per cent. These figures do not suggest that the surcharge has 
had any such deleterious effect on our coal traffic as has been assumed. 

Now, Sir, I am not sure how to reconcile the two statements made by 
my Honourable friends, Mr. Qhuznavi and Mr. Morgan. My Honourable 
friend, JMr. Ghuznavi, apparently holds that the surcharge has been passed 
on to the consumer and has had the effect of raising the cost to the co)i- 
sumer. My Honourable friend, Mr. Morgan, apparently holds that the 
coal trade has paid the surcharge. 

Mr. A. H. Ghuznavi : I said that the coal trade has not been able 
to pass on this surcharge as a whole. 

Mr. P. R. Rau : Be that as it may, I thought I saw both Mr. Morgan 
and Mr. Ghuznavi shedding tears over the exploitation by the wicked 
Da\’id namely the consumer of the poor Goliath of the producer. 

Sir, I have already said that the Government are fully mindful of 
the desirability of reduction in coal freights, if possible. They regret that 
in the present financial position of the Railways, it is impossible for them 
to sacrifice the revenue derived from surcharge. I cannot hold out hopes 
of any abolition, or considerable modification, of the surcharge in the 
immediate future — apart from any modification in the long distance rates 
that may be decided upon after the investigation which, I told the House 
the other day, was nearing completion. I can, however, assure Honour- 
able Members that coal will be among the first of the commodities to be 
considered when railways are in a position to consider major reductions 
in freights. 

Finally, as regards rates of freights on C. P. coal, I have very little 
to say, except that these low freights were originally quoted in order to 
stimulate traffic. They have .to a certain extent succeeded in their object. 
The House is well aware that from the beginning of the current year these 
rates were increased to a certain extent though they are still below the 
Bengal coal rate. The Government naturally desire to watch the result 
of these reductions, before they consider further modifications. Moreover, 
n somewhat connected question is at present before the Railway Rates 
Advisory Committee and their considfered opinion, in the case before them, 
may have some bearing on a decision of this question. 

In conclusion, I would only say thiSi On the 2l8t February. 1933, 
when the Railway Budget was being discussed, my Honourable friencC 
Mr. Ghuznavi, in righteous indignation interrupted my Honourable friend^ 
Mr. S. V. Seri, who was talking about the interests of colliery-owners^ 
witli these words : ** We are here to look after the railway interests and 
riot %h‘e interests of ,the cotlie^-pwners.^*. Sir,. I cbriijmerid ijmse pbser- 
vRBoris heaWilVto ihe'Hbbte.'" (Aptilarisef;)'^^^ '^ ^ ' 
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Mr Kesolution moved by my Honourable friend, 

Sir he says that a Committee sho^d be appointed to consWe^firtt” the 
position of the raUway collieries in respect of the K oTth^^^^^^ 
owners at the present moment ; and, secondly, the surcharge of 15 n?r 

80 far as the railway collieries are concerned and the rates which are 
railways for their purchase which rates are goinjf 

fm^HiatT T«^’^ Mr. Ghuznavi, who is responsible 

^ • . *’®®P““®iMe in his zeal to favour the railways and to 

look after the interests of the railways only and not to that of the 
colliery owners or the public f Or is it the fault of the other persons 
concerned ? Sir, having regard to the change in the attitude of Mr. 
Ghuznavi from time to time, we do not know on whom to fix the res- 
ponsibility for this rate cutting which is going on in the country. Sir, 
“ friend, Mr. Rau, just pointed out, in 1931 

or 1932, Mr. Ghuznavi raised the question as regards the coal purchases 
by the railways, the railways being the largest coal purchasers in India. 
He raised the question that no option should be given to the Chief 
Mining Engineer as regards the purchases. He must purchase at the 
lowest price possible. 


Mr. A. H. Ghuznavi : I never said anything of the kind. 

Mfr. S. 0. Sen : The proceedings will show that ; and, in the next 
year, in 1933, Mr. Ghuznavi claimed credit for having saved 57 lakhs of 
rupees to the railways. 


Mr. A. H. Ghuznavi : Sir, on a point of personal explanation 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty) : Tiie 
Honourable Member will have a chance to reply, 

Mr. S. 0. Sen : Sir, what is the re.sult ? People then came to know 
that unless they quoted the lowest prices possible, whether it keeps any 
profit in their hands or not, they could not get a contract from the rail- 
ways. The result was that, in the year 1932, the rate for one particular 
class of coal, viz., Kajora coal, was Rs. 3-12-0. In the next year, in 1933, 
it came down to Rs. 2-10-0, and the next year again it came down to 
Rs. 2-2-0. That is the result of the interference by Mr. Ghuznavi. 
(Laughter.) Now, Sir, in 1933, Mr. Ghuznavi claimed the credit for 
having saved 57 lakhs of rupees. He did not say a word about railway 
collieries. Why ? Because, — I do not know, — he was probably 
interested in some contractors who are to get railway colliery contracts 
for raising coal. This year he has changed sides again, and, instead of 
siding with the railways, he is now fighting the railways for not raising 
the price of coal. Under these circumstances, I should like to know who 
is responsible for this plight of the coal trade 1 


Now, Sir, it is no doubt perfectly correct that the position of the 
colHeries is very precarious. The last price quoted by me as regards the 
Ka;jora Ooal is Rs. 2^-0, and there is scarcely a pice left for profit. On 
the other hand; there^'is a loss. 'But this loss is not borne by the 
OOlliery ^owners at ’present - it is bofne hv the colliery lessors, because 
iKey are' not priSd'YOyalty. But ultimately they will hftve to be paid 
^h^lt is ho'^' they afe surviving then crisfe.* * Sii*,' itlk'ibiohitely. ceil 
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tliat unless something is done to remedy this state of affairs, some of the 
eollieries will have to go to the wall. As regards the restriction scheme 
foi'ujulated by the collieries associations, at first there was no iiTianimity. 
Subsequently I now find that there has been a unanimity. But no 
constructive programme has come forward after the restriction scheme, 
which was submitted at first by the Indian Mining Association and after- 
wards by all the three combines, has been rejected by Government. 
There is no new scheme put forward meeting the objections of Govern- 
ment, although they knew that Government, in their letter dated the 
28th June, 1934, from Mr. Perry to the Secretaries to the Governments 
of Bengal, Bihar and Orissa, etc., a copy of which was submitted to the 
various bodies concerned, stated that they cannot possibly consider the 
scheme as submitted by the Associations. But in that letter of the Gov- 
ernment of India, they stated this, in paragraph 10 : 

“ AUliough there are many and obvious defects in the scheme of restriction 
which has l)ecn proposed by the Indian Mining Association, the Govomniont of India 
are nut convinced that it would not bo possible to establish a method of control 
which Avould provide an early and adequate rise of prices and secure the continuance 
of a satisfactory and not excessive price standards.” 

Having regard to this expression of opinion, I may ask Govern- 
mont to consider this part of the case, namely, that a new scheme of 
control is possible which would provide an adequate rise in prices care- 
fully and quickly, because any delay in the matter would involve the 
closing down of many collieries in Bengal and will cause immense loss 
to the public. Sir, I am not much enamoured of Committees. We know 
in Bengal from time to time that, whenever yon want to shelve a matter, 
the best thing you can do is to refer it to a Committee. That is my ex- 
perience. In these circumstances, I cannot support Mr. Ghuznavi’s pro- 
position to the extent of Saving a Committee. But I ask Government 
to take up this matter earnestly and as quickly as possible and to find 
out a solution which they themselves think is possible in the circumstan- 
ces. The Government must have some idea of a scheme of control when 
they made that statement in paragraph 10 of their letter. 

Now, Sir, so far as the closing of railway collieries is concerned, 
I do not think it comes within practical politics. Those who know or 
are concerned with mines personally or practically will soon say what 
it costs to keep alive a colliery if you do not work it. If you stop a 
colliery, you will have to make arrangements for protecting it. 
Secondly, you will have to make arrangements for pumping it. Thirdly, 
you must have some sort of coolies and workmen near by on whom 
you can rely at the time when it is needed. Sir, as regards these railway 
collieries they are not small collieries. A large number of coolies 
have to be kept at the colliery who are to be paid, and for nothing. Is 
it within the realm of practical politics to keep, ready 50 or 60 thousand 
coolies for nothing and pay them, simply because some day or other "theit 
services may be requisitioned ? So, Sir, I do hot think that that pro- 
position is practical. Moreover, what dh We find T We know that Onv- 
emment have been kihd enoligli to rednee their ofaQ)ttt dJ eellieriea •eteJF 
year for the purpose of abcohilnodating tohde. rSir, 1. have: in niy 
'hand the figures . which I Will jgive ytou; tin IQSOH^l^'fGovernment jair- 
■chased '22,58,000,1 '54 |3^ their r^wemishtip ;r fin 10^^ 

they ?pur^hu8ied 81^1,000^ te.,. 68v77 pestr cent;; oi i .thiwi? ; rejquiremcnts-: ; and 
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in 1932-33, they purchased 21,. 67,000, i.e., 65 per cent, of their require- 
mcnts. Therefore, you see that every year the quantity purchased by 
the railways from the market increased. But what about the price t 
Having; regard to the arguments put forward that if the railway coal 
did not come into the market or if the railways had to purchase the 
whole of their quantity very likely the market would rise, the experience 
is entirely different. I find that the price paid by State Railways for 


their coal decreased — 

Uegherghur. Selected 

First Class 

Kajora. 


Jharia. 

Jharia. 

1930-31 . . 

. . fi-12-0 6-0-0 

4-8-.0 

3-14-0 

1931-32 . . 

. . 6-12-0 6-0-0 

4-8-0 

3-14-0 

1932-33 . . 

. . 4-12-0 4-12-0 

4-3-0 

3-10-0 


I do not find the figures for the years 1933-34. But I know that 
this year the rate is down to 2-2-0 for the Kajora class. That shows that 
whether you close the railway collieries or you keep them going and take 
coal from them to the extent that the Government are now taking, tliat 
will not affect the coal market in any way. We shall have to go to some 
other theories and some other plans for relieving the coal trade. As has 
been pointed out by Mr. Ghuznavi, the potential capacity of collieries is 
very great. Then, who are the owners of these collieries ? They are 
mostly in the hands of European colliery owners 

Mr. A. H. Ghuznavi : No : they are managed by the European com- 
panies : the shareholders are all Indians. 

Mr. S. 0. Sen : I know all that ; they are managed by the 
Europeans ; but in taking contracts from the Government they are treat- 
ed as European collieries ; in the quota given to the European collieries, 
they are taken into account — do not think Mr. Ghuznavi even will 
demur to that proposition 

Mr. K. 0. Neogy (Dacca Division ; Non-Muhammadan Rural) : Wlnm 
these companies do not get the orders that they expect, they immediateb" 
charge the Honourable the Commerce Member with racial discrimina- 
tion. 

Mr. S. 0. Sen : If these colliery owners, who are mostly Pluropeans, 
will only raise the quantity which they are now raising and for which 
there is a market, and do not increase their output 

Mr. R. S. Sarma (Nominated Non-Official) : For whom are the 
Europeans raising ? 

Mr. S. 0. 'Sen : Not raising : the potential capacity is very great ; 
that is what has been said by Mr. Ghuznavi. So, if they will only come 
to a pact among themselves and restrict their output to the output whi(di 
they are now raising, very likely the market will have a change. But 
such a pact is out of the question having regard to the present atmos- 
phere even amongst the European colliery owners, not to speak of the 
Indian colliery owners. Last year, we tried our very best to come to a 
pact, but we Vailed. Now, as regards the 15 per cent, surcharge, it is a 
question of 74 lakhs of rupees. I do not know whether it is in the hands 
of my friend, the Commerce Member, or Sir Prank Noyce, or it will have 
to be controlled by my firiend who is sitting there concealed, the Finance 
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Member. (Laughter.) We all feel that this 15 per cent, surcharge is 
the cause of most of the ills in the coal trade, but we have appealed to 
the Government times out of number : we appealed to the Members 
personally times out of number ; but their hard heart cannot be softened. 
They always insisted upon keeping the surcharge which, in fact, is one 
of the reasons for the present condition of the coal trade. 

Mr. K. C. Neogy : Sir^ coal debates in this House have unfortunately 
a tendency to degenerate into wordy duels across the floor. Someti}nes 
we imagine as if we are in an auction room trying to fix the most 
favourable price for the railwayvS. Sometimes again we feel as if we are 
at a meeting of the sliareholders of a coal company where the share- 
holders take the directors to task for not having been able to declare a 
divi(hm(l. My remarks will be very brief on this occasion, and I should 
like to preface them by declaring that I have absolutely no kind of 
personal interest in the coal trade, but unfortunately I am the recipient 
of confidences from various contending elements in the coal trade, be- 
cause 1 reckon among them very many valued friends ranged on differ- 
ent sides. On the present occasion, [ am quite bewdldered as to wdiat 
attitude to take with referende to the question of the coal restriction 
sch(ime to ‘whi(»h elaborate reference has been made by my Honourable 
friend, Mr. Ghuznavi — not that it is not easy for me to make a' speech, taking 
either view of tlie matter because in my right hand I hold a bundle of papers 
whicli set nut the ]K)int of view of those who want a restriction scheme 
and in my left hand I hold another bundle of papers which set forth 
the opposite view% and they have come from very intimate friends of mine 
who arc vei’y insistent that I should exponse their respective causes ; 
and from what T have heard so far, wdth the exception of my Honour- 
able friend, Mr. Ran, and, to a certain extent, Mr. Sen, nothing has 
fallen from the Honourable Members Nvho have spoken which cannot be 
found either v^m^hafim or substantially in either of the two bundles of 
paj)ers. (Laughter.) T know that my Honourable friend. Sir Frank 
Noyce, had a similar experience in Calcutta — I do not w^ant to tjompare 
myself to him — ^he is a man in authority 

The Honourable Sir Prank Noyce : I should feel flattered by the 
comparison. 

Mr. K. 0. Neogy : But he also has been approached by the different 
contending elements in the coal trade, and I do not know^ whether he 
has been able to make up his mind as to which bundle of papei*s to support iso 
far as the restriction scheme goes. I know that, in the Government 
lettei* on the subject, there is a definite expreateion of opinion to which 
exception is being taken by a very large body of p*eople engaged 
in the coal trade, because that practically slams the door in the face 
of any future possibility of reviving the question. As I said before, I 
nm alKSoluely bewildered so far as this particular issue is concerned as 
to wdiich is the right course to take. But I ma|y say that I am content 
to leave the matter, vso far as the question of restriction goes, in the 
bauds of my Honourable friend, Sir Prank Noyce, because if anybody 
in the Government Benches laio\vs anything about coal, it is he, and 
he is yet gratefully remembered, as far as I know, by the coal trade for 
having presided over the Coal Committee that resulted in the formation 
of the Coal Grading Board which has succeeded in rehabilitating the 
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position of the coal trade, so far as the export market is concerned, to 
a certain extent. 

Now, I should like to refer to my Honourable friend, 3fr. Ban's 
speech in this connection. I agree with him to a certain extent when 
he s«vs that when we approach this question from the point of view of the 
general tax-payer, we cannot ask the railway collieries altogether to be 
closed. I do recognise that thje railway collieries constitute a measure 
of insurance against contingencies to which he referred and which 
happened not very many years ago. Therefore, from the point of view 
of the tax-payer;, I do not think we can give that tall order that all 
the railway collieries should be closed down. But, I would appeal to my 
Honourable friend, the Member in charge, as also to my Honourable 
friend, Mr. Bau, to see to it that the raisings are reduced to the minimum 
possible extent, so that this great national industry may not suffer. 

Now, Sir, my friend was rather cautious in his reference to railway 
collieries. While he gave us the figures regarding the State-owned 
collieries, he took care to develop his argument only with reference to 
State-managed collieiios ; but what about the Coimpany-managed 
collieries wdiich are oWned by the State ? Now, Sir, I know that the Gov- 
ernment position in lliis respect is that, whereas they are free to restrict, 
as much as they like, the output of State-owued collieries which are 
worked by the State, they are not at liberty to dictate to the companies 
working the State-owned collieries to restrict tlieir raisings in any way. 
I remember, Sir, about two years jigo a deputation representing the Indian 
Mining Federation waited upon my ITonourable friend, Sir Joseph 
Bhore, and made a complaint that the general Government jjolicy with 
regard to the restriction of the raisings of the railway collieries did not 
apply to the company-worked collieries which are owned by the State, 
and, as far as I remember, my friend on that occasion askcid tin' trade 
to trust to their powers of persiuasion with the companies foi’ the pur- 
pose of getting more custom from the com])any lines. Now, Sir, I want 
to know, is that a satisfactory po.sition ? 1 daresay, my friend realises 
the parlous state in which this national industry is at present. I should 
also like to refer in this connection to the figures, w:hich I need not 
quote at length at this late hour, and which will be found at page 41 
of the latest Administration Beport of Bailways ; and these figures show 
tliat wdiereas the raisings from State-owmed State-worked collieries have 
gone down as a result of the Government policy, the raisings of the State- 
owned company-managted collieries have gone up, the result being that 
the Government policy is being considerably neutralised by the action taken 
by the company-managed lines. I should very seriously ask my friend 
to examine the position of Government with reference to the dilTerent 
companies which are working some of the State-owned collieries and see 
foin himself as to whether it is not within his powers to in-sist upon the 
company lines to carry out the spirit of the Government policy. 

Now, Sir, I do not think I should take up any more time op th(* 
House by referring to the other points which have been raised, but I 
very much regret, Sir, that neither my friend, Mr. Ghuznavi, who is in in- 
timate touch with all the various sections of the trade, nor my friend, 
Mr. Morgan, who also, T understand, is in touch with a particular sec- 
tion at least of the trade, took this opportunity to repudiate a vile 
charge that has been levelled against my Honourable friend, the Leader 
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of the House, in the columns of the Capital oi Calcutta with reference 
to the manner in which the purchases of coal from the open market for 
the Hallways are made 

Mr. A. H. Ohuznavi : May I make a personal explanation, Sir t 

Mr. Presideiit (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Ghetty) : He 
can iiiiike a consolidated reply. 

Mr. K. C. Neogy : It is a most scurrilous attack that I have seen 
in a responsible journal for many a day against a responsible Member 
of Government. We have our differences, undoubtedly I have mine, 
which are very deep and vital, with my friend, the Leader of the House, 
but I daresay that there is no one in this House, whenever lie may sit, 
who would not raise his voice of protest against any slur on his integri- 
ty. (Applause from all sides of the House.) 

Now, Sir, I was very pleased to hear my friend, Mr. Rau, when he 
gave the assurance that he would go into the question of the sur- 
charge on railway freight 

Mr. F. E. James : May I ask one question ? With reference to the 
quotation from the Capital to which my Honourable friend referred, was 
that contained in an editorial note or did it appear as an anonymous 
letter 1 

Mr. K. 0. Neogy : It was an anonymous letter, which at the same 
time the editor took the responsibility of publishing at length very pro- 
minently. That much I can say. 

Now, Sir, T 'waa talking of surcharge 

Mr. B. S. Sarma : The Capital now own company-owned collieries ? 

Mr. K. 0. Neogy ; I do not know it. My friend is in a better posi- 
tion to speak about it. 

Now, Sir, when ray friend, Mr. Rau, goes into that question, he will 
do well to give a proper interpretation to that formula — “ Avhat the 
traffic can bear ”, which determines the rate for any particular commo- 
dity. My friend referred to the fact that although this high surcharge 
has been put, the traffic has not suffered, but has the Honourable 
Member cared to inquire as to whether the prices have suffered to such 
an e.xteiit as to make it absolutely uneconomic, or almost absolutely un- 
economic, for the producers to produce coal ? Now, Sir, that is where 
comes in our quarrel with the Railway Department. I maintain, and 
I have maintained more than once before, that the Railway Depart- 
ment is not interpreting that particular formula “ what the traffic can 
bear ” in the spirit in which it was intended to be interpreted by those 
who laid it dowm. 

Now, Sdr^ I do not think I can add anything mo(re so far as this 
Resolution goes. Although I may not agree with all that has fallen 
from my friend, Mr. Ghuznavi, I am in agreement with this Resolution, 
and even if the Government do not find it possible to give effect to the 
Resolution in the express terms in which it finds place on the Order 
Paper today, I do very much hope that my Honourable friend. Sir 
Prank Noyce, will associate a few persons with him for the purpose qt 
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making as exhaiif^ive an inquiry into the matter as possible. It may 
not be a formal Committee, but I have every hope that if my friend, 
Sir Prank Noyce, were to apply his mind,— and I have no doubt that 
he will apply his mind very closely, — to this problem, and if he asso- 
jdates with him a few peO]>le of varyin|y views, then he is likely to get 
the very best help in understanding the problem and making his re- 
commemlatioiis in due counse to Government. 

Now, Sij\ as 1 was ’^aying, though T do not agree Avith all that has 
been said in su])|)()rt of this Resolution by my friend, Mr. Ghuznavi, 
I am ill agreement with this Resolution, and 1 ma,y tell the House that 
the small section of colliery propri(‘tors. who are vehemcuitly opposed to 
the coal restriction scheme, also ^vant that some kind of inquiry should 
be made. Hero T havii a paiier in my hand whieh sets forth their view. 
This is Avhat tiny say,- -T moan the dissenting minority in the coal 
ti*ade avIk) do not want to haA^e anything to do with the coal restriction 
scheme : 

Tl»ii first tiling tiuit tlui Oovoriunont slionld do ia to inquire into tlie real 
causes of llie present jdiglit of tlio trade and see if restriction would be the proper 
remedy for tlioni.’^ 

Not that they want restriction but they want the Government to find, 
out other alternative remedies for this. And it is for all these reasons 
that I an])port this Resolution. 

The Honourable Sir Prank Noyce : Sir, at the outset of my remarks, 
there is one matter to which T feel T should make some reference. In. 
the course of the discussions this afternoon, references have been made 
to certain statements that I am alleged to have made in discussions I 
had with the representatives of the Indian Mining Association in 
Calcutta, Those references were made by my Honourable friend, 
Mr. Ghuznavi, and also by my Honourable friend, Mr. Morgan. As I 
have already explained, Sir, my meeting Avith tlic representatives of the 
Indian Mining AKsociatiou Avas a inirely informal one. The As.sociation 
did not ask that reporters should be present and that a verhatim report 
of the proceedings should be taken doAvn. Nor did they send tu me at 
Ihe end of the proceedings any report of what had happened for such 
correction a.s T might wish 1o make witli a ro(|nest that they might use it 
publicly if they so desired. Again, iT they had done so, 1 would gladly 
have consented. Hut I do take Ihe sirongest objection to a version of what 
happened, which T have not seen and which 1 had no opportunity to 
correct, being sent io any Member of Ibis House for use on the floor of 
the House. (Applause.) Tf that jirocediire b(;comes common, it will 
obviously be impossible for any Member on these Benches to haA^e any 
informal conA^ersations with any individuals or associations. 

Now, Sir, I come explicitly to the Resolution before the House. I 
propose to take it at ils face value. My Honourable friend, Mr. 
Ghuznavi, has, utilised Ihi*^- opportunity for singing what one might 
almost call his sessional hymn of hate against the Railway Board and 
all its works, and if T Avere to deal Avith his speech, there would be very 
little, if anything, for me to add to Avhnt my Honourable friend, Mr. Ran, 
and ray Honourable friend, Mr. Sen, have said. They have dealt faith- 
fully with all the aApeets of the case that be raised in bis speech. But 
‘t. 288 LAB » 
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I would remind the House that the motion before it recommends to the 
Governor General in Council : 

that iuimediato steps be taken to appoint a Committee to enquire as to how far 
the present abnormal depression in the Indian Coal Industry is due to the working 
of tlio State-owned Railway Collieries and the present surcharge of Railway freight 
on coal and other causes.** 

I would ask the House, after what they have heard from my Honour- 
able friend, Mr. Ran, what useful purpose such a Committee would serve. 
1 have no reason to disbelieve in Committees. Honourable friend, 
Mr. Sen, has said with a certain amount of truth, that if you want to 
shelve a question, you refer it to a Committee. But my own experience 
of Coal Committees does not bear that out. T had the satisfaction of 
having all the r<^eommeiidations of the Committee over which J presided 
accepted by Government within six months. I think that is a record of 
which that Committee had reason to be proud and Avhieli is also credit- 
able to the Government of the day. 

Now, Sir, Mr. Ohuznavi asked for a Commiltee to enquire how far 
the depression is rlue to tlie sureliarge and to the working of the railway 
Cipllieries. It is, I think, obvious from what Mr. Ilau has said, that, even 
if the Committee were to find that tlie depression was found to be due 
to the surcharge and to the working of the railway collieries, that would 
not affect the Government’s atiitude in the least. I think Mr. Ran has 
established that the depression is certainly not due to the surcharge ; 
the amount of coal which is being moved at present is greater than what 
it was before the surcharge was imposed. And I think he has given 
very good reasons for holding that there \vould be no justification 
whatever in the interests of the country for closing down the railway 
collieries, even those which my Honourable friend, Mr. Ghuznavi, sug- 
gests are being worked uneconomically. We, therefore, come to the 
** other causes ” and how far they can be removed. I think the Gov- 
ernment of India have all the facts before them. They know exactly 
what the ** other causes ” are. They have been mentioned in the course 
of this debate and they are patent to all who have made a study of the 
subject. The other causes are, in the first instance, economic depression, 
and, in the second instance, the constant fear which hangs over the coal 
trade of over-production. It is not so much that there is any over- 
production at the present moment. T think the figures show that that 
is not the case, for the stocks of coal at the end of 1932 were 1,655,000 
tons ; at the end of 1933, they were 1,114,000 tons, and today, as I 
understand, they are 660,000 tons. Ft is, therefore, obvious that produc- 
tion has recently been considerably less than consumption. But, none 
the less, there is always a constant fear of over-production, and that is 
the root cause of the depression in the coal industry. It is for that reason 
that there is no doubt that a great majority of the collieries are raising 
coal at a cost which is higher than that at which they can sell at. 

I may state, and state very frankly, that Government fully 
sympathise with the coal industry in its difficulties. They realise, as 
they have stated in the letter they sent to Local Governments, the 
disadvantages of this state of affairs. They know that it means a 
considerable loss, a heavy loss and one that has continued for a long 
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time, to the industry itself, the investinj? public and also to Government 
revenue. They know that it weakens the industry and makes it un- 
willing to adopt improved methods of extraction. They know also thait 
it brings about a tendency—I am afraid it is very much more than a 
tendency— to confine production to seams of the best quality, to extract 
coal in a wasteful fashion and thereby to diminish the value of one of 
the country's greatest assets. Further, they know what it means to 
the employees in the coal fields who have had their wages and their 
salaries reduced. But, none tho less. Sir, after a very careful examina- 
tion of the case, ^vhich they had to do from the point of view of the 
country as a whole, they came to the conclusion that there were very 
serious objections to any scheme of coal restriction. Tt has been a matter 
of very great disappointment to me in the course of this debate that 
I have not had the benefit of the views of any representatives of provinces 
other than Bengal and Bihar and Orissa. I should have very much 
liked to know what the consumers in other provinces have to say 
about the restriction .scheme. Tt was from that point of view mainly 
that Government decided tliat there wer(' very grave objections to it. 
They frankly do not like the idea of restricting an essential raw 
material of trade and industry, a basic raw^ material. (Hear, hear.) 
We have heard that the Bengal consumers are in favour of re.striction. 
Well, Sir, I should like tho views of consumers from other provinces, 
because one cannot overlook the fact that the Bengal consumers are 
also very closely connected with the producers, and, in some cases, at 
any rate, are producers themselves. (Hear, hear.) That is an im- 
portant factor. Anotlier very important factor which Government had 
to take into consideration in examining this question was, “ What is going 
to happen when the period for which tlio coal restriction is proposed 
comes to an end " V What will the state of the industry be then ? And 
I may say at once and frankly that, in my view, if restriction comes now, 
it is going to last ; [ cannot see its being taken off within any measur- 

able distance of time, ft seems to me that exactly the same conditions 
will be present, that the main conditions will be present in five, ten or 
fifteen years' time and that there Avill still bo the same fear of over- 
production hanging over the industry. I think that the industry has 
got to realise that if— I say “ if " and it is a big '' if "---if Government 
reconsider their views, it has got to be x^i’epai'ed for an indefinite period 
of restriction. Whether it will like it or not 1 cannot say, but it will 
have to make up its mind as to wlietlior it Avaiits it or not. As was stated 
in paragraph 10 of our letter to Local Governments, to which reference 
has been so very frequently made this afternoon, the Government of 
India do not think that the objections to a scdieme of coal restriction 
are insuperable. T may say that I spent a great deal of time on this 
scheme. I spent a certain amount of midnight oil and, as the question 
first came up in the cold weather in Delhi, a certain amount of mid- 
night coal also in dealing with this subject. I feel that, although there 
are many and very groat difficulties, on which I need not enlarge at 
this late hour of the day, one could formulate a scheme of restriction 
that would work but there is just one point to which T should like to 
refer in this connection. We have, in that paragraph 10, discussed the 
scheme of restriction put forward by the Indian Mining Association and 
we have pointed out the objections to it but, cat the end of the paragraph, 
we have stated that the Government of India believe that a restriction 
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scheme in British India could be made snlTiciently effective if necessary 
without the co-operation of the Indian States that produce coal. I 
should like to say that we do not feel quite so sure about that as we 
did. It appears from the representations that we luivo received that 
it is very desirable, if not essential, that tlie Indian States should come 
into any scheme of restriction as their potcntialilies are such that they 
might easily defeat the wording of Ihe scheme. T have l)eeii informed 
that there is one State which could produce two million tons against 
the comparfitively small tigure of possibly hali' a million tons that it 
produces at present. If that State were not to come into the scheme, 
it would obviously defeat the effect of a five per cent, or ten per cent, 
restriction on output in British India. That is a point v/liich will have 
to be examined very carefully indeed. It is perfectly true, as Mr. 
Ghuznavi said, that I told the Mining Association that the chances of 
Government reconsidering this scheino wen^ small. It is possible — I 
cannot recollect exactly what happened — but it is [)ossilde that, being in 
Calcutta and not very far from the headquarters of ilic Calcutta Turf 
Club, the representatives of the Iiidiau Mining Association asked me 
to give them the odds against reconsideration ? I have as I have said 
no very clear recollection on that point but I did tell them, and I 
told them nothing that f am not prc]mred to state Ijerc, that tlie chances 
of Government reconsidering their atlitudi^ were small. But as Mr. 
Morgan himself has said, although the dour was slainmed, it was not 
barred or bolted. We did feel tliat this was a most important matter and 
that it was only fair to the Local Governments conc(u*?icd, the Government 
of Bengal, the Government of Bihar and Orissa, and llie Government 
of the Central Provinces, the most important coal ])roducing Provinces, 
and also the Govenimonts of the eonsnmliig Provinees that the selienie 
with our objections should be jdaced liefore lliem, but (he fact Miat we 
placed the scheme before them showed lhat we were pr(»])ared to 
consider any points that they might raise. 1 may inform the House 
that we have received replies from the Governmmit of Bengal and tiiat 
of the Central Provinces and also a brief telogi’aphic re])]y fiom the 
Government of Bihar and Orissa. They have come in only in the course 
of the last three days and it will obviously take time to examine them, 
especially as we have not received replies from the consuming provinces. 
1 may also mention to tlie House that the re])lies are very much what 
one might have expected. The Governments of Bihar and Orissa and 
Bengal are naturally more sympathetic to the scheme than are tlie 
Government of the Central Provinces, the colliery owners in which are 
very divided in opinion. I can promise the House that those replies, 
will receive very careful consideration. The first point wliieh has to be. 
determined is whether the Government of India are prepared to accept 
the principle of restriction. That is obviously not a matter on which I 
can make any pronouncement now. The case has to be examined in 
my department and to go before the Government of India as a whole. 
If the Government of India are so impressed by the views of the Local 
Governments as to reconsider the whole case then we shall have to 
consider what shape restriction should take and tlien will be the time 
to accept the views of my Honourable friend, Mr. Neogy. One naturally 
ebtiid not go forward with any scheme of restriction without thrashing 
ottt the details with representatives of the interests concerned or rather 
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without placing our own conclusions on the details before them for such 
criticisms as they may wish to offer. 

I trust that 1 have sufficiently explained what Government’s 
^ PM attitude is in this matter. I do not^know what their 
decision will be, but, whatever that decision is, I sliall 
accept my IIoiioural)le friend, Mr. Neogy’s offer of help with the utmost 
willingness and shall expect him to support me wholeheartedly here and 
elsewhere. I very much value the confidence that he has expressed in, 
me, and I propose to avail myself of it to the utmost possible extent. 
All I have to say in conclusion is that T trust that I have shown to the 
House that tlie appointment of a committee would lead to no useful 
results and that if my Honourable friend, Mr. Gliuznavi, presses his 
motion, there is no option for us on these Benches but to oppose it. 

BEr. Muhammad Azhar All (Lucknow and Fyzabad Divisions : 
Muhammadan Rural) : Will Government give a chance to the re- 
presentaitives of the various Provinces to express their views before 
they accept any restriction scheme. Today, other Provinces have not 
had an opportunity to express their views. 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce : We have to take Local Govern- 
ments as representing the views of the Provinces, for the time being at 
any rate. If, as T. say, any scheme of eoal r(>striction is accepted by 
Government, it will obviously have to be embodied in legislation, which 
will require the sanction of this House and it will be then that the 
representatives of the l^ovinces will get an opportunity of objecting to 
it, if they see fit to do so. 

Mr. K, 0. Neogy : Might I suggest a via media 1 After the opinions 
have been received from the Provinces, but before we disperse from 
Simla, will it be possible for my Honourable friend to have a kind of 
informal conference with such Members as may feel interested in the 
question and who may like to put forward their own ideas, either from 
the point of view of consumers or other interests t 

The Honourable Sir Prank Noyce ; I shall be very happy to meet any 
Members who are interested in the question and to know their views. 
T shall be very glad to do so, if my Honourable friend so desires. 

Mr. K. 0. Neogy : That might meet Mr. Azhar Ali’s point of view. 

The Honourable Sir Prank Noyce : I shall be very glad to meet any 
representatives of the Provinces who wish to see me. I am always 
accessible. 

Mr. A. H. Ohuznavi : Sir, at the very outset this afternoon, I want 
to start by referring to that stupid letter, that atrocious letter that 
appeared in the Capital of the 7th June. In my opening speech, I had 
the diflSculty of the time-limit. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty) : The 
Honourable Member will have 15 minutes. 

Mr. A. H. Ohuznavi : Therefore, I intended to bring that matter 
out in the course of my reply. My attention was drawn to that letter 
when I was in Simla in June last. I did not read that letter when I was 
in Calcutta. I can assure my Honourable friends, Sir Joseph Bhore and 
Mr. Bau, that they are held in great esteem in Bengal by Indians and 
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Europeans alike. Sir, I addressed a letter to the Indian Mining Assoeia- 
tion drawing their attention to that letter of the 7th June which appeared 
in the Capital and I have got this reply from the Secretary of the Indian 
Mining Association : 

111 reply to your inquiry, I am directed by my Committee to say that the 
letter under the noii-de-plume of * Shareholder’ appearing in the issue of' Capital of 
the 71h June did not emanate from this offiee, was in no way inspired by the Indian 
Mining Association, and was one of the points of which my Committee were not 
in the slightest degree aware until they read it in the papers. I trust that this would 
be sufficient for you to refute any suggestion, which my Committee greatly deprecate, 
that they had anything whatever to do with the letter.” 

Sir, regarding the purchase of coal, the new reform that was intro- 
duced by the Railways is entirely due to me, and I can assure the Railway 
Board that the method that they have adopted now for the purchase of 
their coal has the approval of all right thinking men. My Honourable 
friend, Mr. Rau, askt;d— -how was it that only a couple of years ago I was 
fighting in this House to make the Railways buy at the lowest price and 
what has since ha]>p(‘ned that I want the price of coal to be raised ? Sir, 

I have always advocated and I still advocate it today — buy your coal at 
the lowest price if the coal is of the same grade and of the same quality 
What I objected to then was that while the coal offered to the Railway 
Board was of the same grade, of the same quality and almost of the same 
seam, the offer of Mr. A. at Rs. 4-12-0 was accepted in preference to Mr. 
B.’s offer at Rs. 3-8-0. What business has the Railway Board to buy it at 
Rs. 4-12-0 and not at Rs. 3-8-0 ? It did not result in reducing the price 
of coal ill Calcutta, it only n'sulied in a saving to the Railways in buying 
their coal. It lias gone, of course, deep into the minds of sellers of coal in 
Calcutta that the llailway Board naturally took the coal if it is offered at 
the lowest price. I see no reason why the Railway Board should not take 
it [irovided the i‘oal is of tlie same grade and of the same quality. Of 
course unconsciously that had hit my Honourable friend, Mr. Satish 
Chandra Sen, who used to tender for his coal, and was desir- 
ous of getting it accepted at higher prices in the interest, no 
doubt, of consumers and the Government. He was not success- 
ful as the Railway Board were now very carefully considering 
matters : it is no longer in the hands of Mr. Whitworth or 
anybody else ; it is in the hands of the Railway Board now to examine 
these tenders : and if there is anyone tendering the same coal at a lower 
price, I am afraid Mr. Sen would not have the orders he has been rfter, 
and, therefore, he has been to my knowledge rightly deprived of the Rail- 
way Board orders since the last two years. 

Sir, the object of this Resolution has, to a certain extent, been achieved. 
Now, the first object for which I wanted this Committee is to inquire 
about the surcharge. My Hono-urable friend, Mr. Rau, has given us this 
assurance that they have collected the figures and are going into the matter 
and they will seriously consider the surcharge for long distance places 
and they will come to a speedy conclusion. 

Then, Sir, he has also said — in a manner he has assured the House — 
that so far as the State Railway collieries are concerned— he was very 
cautious, he did not make any statement whatever about the Company- 
managed railways — ^lie said that so far as the State Railway collieries are 
concerned, the output has been restricted and he will see further if those, 
uneconomic collieries can be closed. That also was another object which 
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this Besolution had in view and which my Honourable friend, Mr. Bau« 
has said that he is going to look into. 

Now, the third point was “ the other causes^*. There are several. 
What I intend to do is to send to the Honourable the Commerce Member 
and the Honourable the Industries Member a statement of what tlie others 
are, and I ask whether they will take it upon themselves to make an investi- 
gation and see how far they can remedy those other difficulties experienced. 
Sir, with these words — I have one word more to say. (Laughter.) Sir, 
what I said was that if the letter wliicli the trade wrote on the 18th of 
July, 1933, submitting a prop(Ksal to the Railway Board to close down 
temporarily, not permanently, for one year, the un(;conomic railway col- 
lieries and place them on a care and maintenance basis without causing the 
slightest loss to the railways — because certainly we would not allow, in 
the interests of the trade, the railways to siitfci* lass — and, at the same 
time, showing that by so doing, you save at least six lakhs of rupees if not 
22 lakhs — after paying for everything — ^interest on capital, establishment, 
(‘tc., it was a matter worthy of consideration : If the trade can ])rove that by 
closing down temporarily, even for a year, such uneconomic collieries, you 
do not lose, your interest, establishment charges, etc., are paid, and still 
you make a profit, what is the harm in looking into that proposition ? 

Mr. P. R. Ran : Sir, (lovernment have looked into that proposition, 
and they found that it was quite impracticable. (Laughter.) 

Mr. A. H. Qhuznavi : Well, if my Honourable friend will look into 
fresh proposals, if these are submitted, I shall be glad. 

(Mr. P. R. Rau nods assent.) 

Mr. A. H. Ohuznavi : You will ? 

Mr. P. R. Ran : Yes. 

Mr. A. H. Ghuznavi : With that assurance, Sir, and the other 
assurances already given, I ask the leave of the House to withdraw my 
Resolution. 

The Resolution was, by leave of the Assembly, withdrawn. 


STATEMENT OP BUSINESS. 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Shore (Leader of the House) : Sir, next 
week, the House will be asked to proceed with the consideration and pass- 
ing of the Assam Criminal Law Amendment (Supplementary) Bill, and, 
1 hereafter, to consider and pass the Hedjaz Pilgrims (Muallims) Bill and 
the Indian Army (Amendment) Bill, as reported by Select Committee. 
It is possible that a Rubber Control Bill will also he introduced during the 
course of the week. 

The Assembly then adjourned till Eleven of the Clock o'n Monday, 
the 13th August, 1934. 
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The Assembly met in the Assembly Chamber at Eleven of the ClocJs, 
Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty) in the Chair. 


MEMBER SWORN : 

Lieut.-Colonel Arthur Friedrich Rawson Lumby, C.I.E., O.B.E., 
M.L.A. (Army Secretary). 

QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 

Inspection by an Income-tax Payer op his Assessment Record. 

616. ^'Khan Bahadur Haji Wa^huddin : (a) Will Government 

please state whether there is any provishm in Income-tax Law or Rules 
providing foi* inspection by a tax-payer of his assessment record ? 

(&) Do Government propose to take immediate steps to provide to 
the assessees the riglit of inspecting their records according to their 
requirements, just like tlie records of all revenue and civil cases ? 

The Honourable Sir James Origg : (a) and (7>). I would refer the 
Honourable Member to the answer givcm in reply to Mr. Sitakanta 
Mahapatra^s question No. Jll? on the 31st July, 1934. 

Re-Employment op Retrenched Personnel. 

616. *Khan Bahadur Haji Wajihuddin : Will Government please 
state whether they are under any statutory obligations to provide the 
retrenched personnel with employment ? If so, what are the orders on 
the subject ? 

The Honourable Sir James Origg : Government are under no sta- 
tutory obligation in the matter. 

Maulvi Muhammad Shafee Daoodi : Is there no moral obligation f 

The Honourable Sir James Origg : I had better have notice of that. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad : Is it not a fact that Government promised 
on the floor of the House that retrenched persons would be re-employed f 

The Honourable Sir James Origg : I should require notice of that. 

Superannuated Officers under the Railway Administrations. 

617. ’•‘Mr. K. P. Thampan : (a) Will Government be pleased to 
lay on the table a statement showing the number of superannuated offleers 
in permanent and temporary employ under the various Railway Adniiiiis- 
trations f 

< am ) 
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(&) Do Government propose to take early steps to stop the continued 
employment of superannuated officers f If not, why not t 

Mr. P. S. Bau : (a) So far as the State-managed Railways are 
concerned, there is only one officer employed on the Great Indian Penin- 
sula Railway who has been allowed an extension beyond 55 for one year 
as a special case in the interests of the administration. 

(6) State Railway officers, subject to the Fundamental Rules, are 
required to retire compulsorily at 55. 

Mr. K. P. Thampan : lias the ITononrable Member got the informa- 
tion about tlui Gompany-managed Railways ? 

Mx. P, R. Sau ; No, Sir. 

Mr. K. P. Thampan : Will he kindly get it ? 

Mr. P. R. Bau : The Government have no control over the staff of 
the Company-managed Railways. 

Freight Agreement between the Tata Iron and Steel Company, Limited, 
AND THE Bengal Nagpur Railway. 

618. *'Mr. K. P. Thampan : (a) Will Government be pleased to 
place on the table a copy of the terms of the now freight agreement 
between the Tata Iron and Steel Company, Limited, and the Bengal 
Nagpur Railway ? 

(6) In what respect do they differ from the terms contained in the 
expired contract ? 

(c) Did the Tata Iron and Steel Companj'', Limited, make any 
representations to Government, protesting against the enhanced rates ? 
If so, what action did Government take on those representations ? 

Mr, P. R. Bau : {a) A formal agreement has not yet been entered 

into. 

(h) T place a Ntatement on the table giving the mail) features of the 
old and the ncAv agreeiiienis. 

(c) Yes. The question was primarily for negotiation between the 
Tata Iron and Steel Company and the Bengal Nagpur Railway, but Gov- 
ernment took some part in these negotiations at different stages. The 
final result will bo embodied in the fresh agreement which is to be 
entered into with the Company, the main terms of which are given in 
the statement I have just laid on the table. 


Statement. 

Under the old ngrooiiient, raw materials for the manufacture of iron and steel and 
finished products and bye-products of cooking ovens from Tatanagar to Calcutta 
intended for shipment were . charged at a rate of one-fifteenth pie per mauiid per 
mile, and other articles at the minimum rates applicable, i,e.. one-tenth pie per maund 
per mile for artirlus, shown in the Railways Classification in 1905, as special class, 
and one-sixth ])ie ]ier maund per mile for articles, shown in the Classification, asr 
Ist to 5th classes. Tliese rates were subject to various conditions, the more important 
of which was that the minimum ton mileage on which freight had to be paid in any 
enlendar year was 30 millions. 
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ITiider the revised arrangement the bases of the rates charged genorallv are as 
fellows ; 

(i) for coal, the same rates as are applicable for public coal ; 

Pie per inaund per 


mile. 

(ii) for iron ore, limestone and pig iron for export .. «).12 

(iii) for manganese ore .. .. .. .. 

(iv) for manufactured products of the Coy., a telescopic scale 

as follows : 

for the first 290 miles .. .. .. 0.1 00 

for additional distances from 300 — 409 miles .. 0.12 

for additional distances* beyond 499 miles .. O.lo 


On those rates a rebate of 2.‘3 per cent, is given subject to certain ions, the 

more important of which is that the iiiinimum ton mileage on which froiglit has to be 
paid ill any calendar year is 300 millions. 


Mr. K. P. Thampan : Arising out of the answer to part (o), may I 
know whether the Government are satisfied that the Bengal Nagpur 
Railway was justified in increasing their rate of freight ? 

Mr. P. R. Rau : T think I have already told the House that the 
agreement was finally entered into with the approval of the Govern- 
ment. 

Mr. B. Das : Is it a fact the Tatas will be paying nearly 40 lakhs 
more to the Bengal Nagpur Railway and East Indian Railway by this 
new arrangement ? 

Mr. P. R, Rau : The figure of 40 lakhs is not eorreet. 1 think it 
has been variously estimated at about 22 to 27 lakhs. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad : Is the question of the fixation of rates left 
to private* arrangements between the Tatas and tli<* railway enmjiany or 
is it done by the Railway Board t Where do the Government of India 
come in ? 

Mr. P. R. Rau : The Government of India have laid down maximum 
and minimum faros. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad : What arc the limits of the maximum and 
minimum ? How many times is the maximum greater than the mini- 
mum ? 

Mr P. R. Rau : I am afraid I must ask for notice of that question. 

Mr. K. P. Thampan : What was the reason advanced by the railway 
company for enhancing the rate ? 

Mr. P. R. Rau : The reason was that under the old rates the traffic 
was not carried at remunerative rates. 

Dr. Zdauddin Ahmad ; Is it not a fact that the maximum and the 
minimum are so wide apart that, as Mr. Mudaliar said once, even an 
elephant can pass through ? 

Mr. P. R. Rau : It all depends upon the size of the elephant. 
(Laughter.) 

L29f.LAD a2 
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Maulvi IfulMimBiad ffimfee Daoodi : Do the Oovemment realise that 
this arrangement of freights between the Tatas and the railways has 
deprived the pte^plfe of Bihat* aM Orissa from carrying on business in 
pig iron in their own land, because they do not get the advantage of 
the railway freight for themselves ? 

Mr. P. R. Ran : I am sorry I did not follow the question. 

Td!aulvi Muhammad Shafee Daoodi : The point is this, that the 
people of Bihar and Orissa, where the Tata Company is situated, are 
not getting advantage of the raw materials produced by the Tatas 
because of the railway concessions given to the Tatas for long distance 
plac(^s ? 

Mr. P. R. Rau : Am I correct in understanding my Honourable 
friend as protesting against the low freights given to the Tatas ? 

Maulvi Muhammad Shafee Daoodi : The freight disadvantage con- 
cession given to Tatas is detrimental to the people of Bihar and Orissa. 

Mr. P. R. Rau : Tiien my Honourable friend will be satisfied now as 
the rates have been increased ? 

' Maulvi Muhammad Shafee Daoodi : T would like to put it this way, 
that though the raw materials are produced in Bihar and Orissa, yet 
the people there are deprived of the advantages of the Tatas being in 
their midst, because the freights for short distances are much more than 
for long distances. 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh : May T know whether the question of 
freights does not come within the purview of the Railway Rates Advisory 
Committee, and was this question referred to that Committee for opinion f 

Mir. P. R. Rau : The Railway Rates Advisory Committee takes 
cognizance* only of questions that are referred to it, and the ordinary 
procedure is that any person who feels aggrieved at any rates refers the 
matter to tlie Railway Board for reference to the Railway Rates Ad- 
visory Committee. 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh : Do I understand that it is open to private 
individuals to refer any particular question to the Railway Rates 
Advisory Committee ? 

Mr. P. R. Rau : Tlirough the Railway Board, yes. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad : Does the Railway Board, on its own initia- 
tive, refer any matter to this Committee ? 

Mt. P. R. Rau : T do not think they have done it so far. 

Ht, Ziauddin Ahmad : Is it within their purview to do it ? 

Mr. P. R. Rau : It has not yet been considered. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad : Will the Oovemment refer the case of this 
arbitration between the Tatas and the railway authorities to the Rail- 
way Kates Advisory Committee ? 

Mr. P. R. Rail : Government do not consider there is any neces- 
sity for it. 

Mfr. Gaya Ptasad Sin^lz : Wlikt is the use of such a costly j^ara- 
phernalia as Railway Rates Advisory Committee if important queatitiris 
are hot referred to them f 
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Mr. F. Bi, San : This question has been settled in ib^reement between 
the Tata Iron and Steel Company and tbe railway company with the 
approval of the Government, and the Government do not consider there 
is any necessity to refer the matter to the Railway Rates Advisory Com- 
mittee. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad : In vioAv of the fact that the tax-payers are 
also interested in this arrangement, is it not desirable that the arrange- 
ment entered into between the Tatas and the railway companies, should 
be referred to the Railway Rates Advisory Committee to see whether the 
arrangement is a reasonable one f 

Mr. F. B. Ban : The Railway Board arc satisfied that the arrange- 
ment is a reasonable one. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad : The Raihyay Board have not yet examined 
the agreement between tJie railway eominmies and the Tatas, and how 
can they say they are satisfied ? 

Mr. P. B. Bau : Unless the Government of India had been satisfied, 
they would not have approved of the agreement. 

Suits eiled by the Employees of the Madras and Southern MAnnATTA 
Railway against the Administration. 

619, ’•^Mr. K. P. Tbampan : (a) Will Goveirnment be pleased to 
stote how many suits, fiied by emptoyees of the Madras and Southern 
Mahratta l^ilway against the Administration, are now pending in the 
Madras High Court and the City Civil Court ? 

(5) What is tbe total expenditure, including lawyers’ fees, incurred 
cm account of these suits up to now ? 

(c) What is the total expenditure incurred in the suit filed by 
Mr. Campbell against the Madras and Southern Mahratta Railway ? 

(d) What is the amount of the costs and damages, paid to the 
plaintiff in Mr. Campbell ’s case ? 

(e) Was the opinion of Messrs. King and Partridge, solicitors, taken 
before the suit of Mr. Campbell was contested ? 

Mr. P. B. Bau : (a) The Agent, Madras and Southern Mahratta 
Railway, has reported that seven suits, of which five are in forma pauperis^ 
have been filed by ea^remployees and are pending in High Court. Two of 
these have been filed by the same plaintiff who has a^so filed a suit in the 
Civil Court. No other suits are pending in the Civil Court. 

(b) Government are informed that no accounts have yet been 
received by the Administration. 

(e) Rs. 12,462-4-0. 

(d) Costs amounted to Rs. 5,483-12 0. This hast been included in the 
figure given in reply to (c) of this question. 

Damages decreed for amount to Rs. 7,857 but have not yet been 
paid. 

(e) The reply is in the affirmative. 
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Protection op Cocoanuts against Ceylon Competition. 

620. *Mr. K. P. Thampan : {a) Will Government be pleased to 
state whether they have received from the cocoanut growers’ association 
of Cochin a memorial for protection against Ceylon competition ? 

(6) If the reply to part (a) be in the affirmative, what action have 
Government taken on that memorial f 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Shore : {a) Yes, Sir. 

{b) The matter is receiving the consideration of Government. 

Mr. K. P. Thampan : Is it a fact that Ceylon has not yet ratified 
the Ottawa Agreement and that, therefore, there is no necessity to extend 
those privileges to that country ? 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore : Oh, yes : Ceylon is honouring 
the Ottaw’a Pact in respect of a large number of items. 

Mr. K. P. Thampan : Has she fully ratified the Ottawa Agree- 
ment V 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore : Not entirely. Sir. 

Mr. K. P. Thampan : Then, is it obligatory on us to give effect to 
the agreement in iLs entiretj'' ? 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore : I think so, Sir, because if we 
take action without information to do away with this preference, Ceylon 
might very well refuse to give effect to those preferences w^hich she is 
already giving effect to. 

Mr, K. P. Thampan ; Is the Honourable Member aw^are that on 
Recount of reduction of the tariff value of cocoanuts and cocoanut 
products, the cocoanut growers are subject to additional hardship ? 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore : I must have notice of that 
question. 

Diwan Bahadur A. Bamaswami Mudaliar : Is it a fact that Ceylon 
has imposed new* duties on vegetables, on ghee and on eggs imported into 
that country from India, and that these duties have actually come into 
force from the 27th of last month ? 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore : That is so, and we have already 
made representations to the Ceylon Government. 

Mr. B. Sitaramaraju ; What was the reason for Ceylon not accept- 
ing the other parts of the Agreement ? 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore : I think the main reason w'as 
tliat the accentance of all the items w^ouJd mean an increase of cost to the 
consumer whicli Ceylon was not prepared to face in all the circumstances. 

Mr. B. Sitaramaraju ; Were they not aware at that time that the 
consumers would be affected ? Wliat new circumstances have since 
arjsen t 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore : My Honourable friend seems 
to have overlooked the fact that when the original Agreement was come 
to, the Ceylon Legislature had not had an opportunity of expressing its 
opinion in the matter. 
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Diwan Bahadur A. Bamaswami Mudaliar : With reference to the 
statement of my Honourable friend that representations have been made, 
may T know whether these representations were made when the duties were 
proposed or after they have actually come into existence t 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore : We had no information as 
regal'ds the proposal to impose these duties. We only became aware 
of them after they had been passed by the Ceylon Legislature. 

Bbpobt op the Special Officer deputed to investigate the Condition 

OP THE CocOANUT INDUSTRY. 

621. *Mr. E. P, Thampan : Will Government be pleased to state 
when they propose to release the Report of the Special Officer, Dr. Patel, 
who was deputed to investigate the condition of the cocoanut industry in 
India *? 

Mr. G. S. Bajpai : Subject to the approval of the Advisory Boaid 
of the lmi)erial Council of Agricultural Research, the report will be 
published soon after its meeting on the 3rd September. 

Bfc. B. Das : Why not make a copy of that report available to the 
Commerce Member ? 

Mr. G. S. Bajpai : The report at the present moment is only in 
proof form, but, as s(>on as it is finally printed up, we shall send copies to 
the Commerce De])artment. 

Mr. B. Das : Why not make the tentative proposals available to the 
Commerce Department, so that they may start taking action ? 

Mr. G. S. Bajpai : For the simple reason that the Commerce Depart- 
ment would expect to have the views of the Advisory Board of the Imperial 
Council of Agricnliiiral Research before them before the}' can form any 
view.s of their own. 

Mr. K. P. Thampan : May I know when Dr. Batel submitted his 
report ? 

Mr. G. S. Bajpai : The report was submitted in March, 1934. 

Mr. K. P. Thampan : Then, why was ther(‘ such inordinate delay in 
considering this matter V 

Mr. G. 8. Bajpai : I do not think there has been an inordinate 
delay. I have the dates before me here. The report w^us submitted in 
March, then it was checked by the Imperial Council of Agricultural 
Research and sent to the press in April. The first proof was received in 
May, the second in June, and the third in July. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad : May I ask. how many more proofs are to 
follow y 

Mr. G: S. Bajpai ; I think the third is the last. 

Mr. E. P. Thampan : May I know whether Government will give 
us an opportunity to discuss thi.s reuort before this Assembly is dis- 
persed * 

Mr. G. 8. Bajpai : I was under the impression, Sir, that Honourable 
Members are anxious to go away before the end of this month, and the 
Advisory Board does not meet till September. 
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Appointment of Indians as Members op the RaMiWa^ Boaiu^ 

^2% "^Mr. A. A, OhusnaM : (a) Are Government aware o£ 
feelings of resentment expressed by this House off and on i gainst tiieia 
for not appointing Indians as Members of the Railway Board ? 

(6) Are Government aware that one of the main arguments adduced 
by them in this House on various Occasions against the appointment of 
Indians to the posts of lllembers of the Railway Board was that no senior 
^(Rau officer holding sufficiently higher rank amongst the officers of tbs 
Railways, was available in the past for feeing promoted to the post Of a 
Member of the Railway Roafd t 

(d) h it t fact that in pdrSttance Of stlch persistent demand from this 
Hbnse find the public Outside, assOt^ances were given from time to time 
Ih past bjr Government that Indians would be appointed as Membsre 
of the Railway Board as soon as suitable Indian officers, holding higher 
appointments in the different Railways, would be available 1 

{d) Is it a fact that to meet the wishes of this House, Goveriinieict 
appointed an Indian, Mr. P. R. Ran, as Financial CommissionieT (rf 
Railways ? 

(a) Is it a fact that to meet the wishes of this House, Mr. Hayiuah 
was appointed by Government as Labour Member of the Railway Board 1 

(/) Is it a fact that Government at the time of appointing Mr. 
Haymou declared him to be an Indian ? 

(g) Is it a fact that the appointments of Indian Financial Commis- 
sioner and Indian Labour Member of the Railway Board w^ere made iti 
the past as part of the general programme of Indiaiiisation of the higher 
Railway' services like all other services ? 

(h) Is it a fact that there \vas a vacancy recently on the Raihvay 
Board, vice Mr. Colvins, retired ? Is it a fact that a European has been 
appointed in that vacancy instead of an Indian, and that the restilt is 
that not a single member of the Railway Board at present is an Indian T 

(f) Will Government be pleased to state the reasons for retracing 
thdr steps from the declared policy of Indianisation of the Memberships 
of the Board ? 

(J) Are Government aware of their assurances to this House, giVen at 
the tiihe When Mr. Hayman was appointed, that one of the appointmeiits 
dh thd Rdiiwuy Board was being reserved for Indians ? 

(fc) Is it a fact that when Mr. Hayman retired before his term, 
Mr. Colvin w^as brought to fill up the temporary vacancy thus caused 1 If 
so, Why have Government not appointed an Indian in the vacancy cfiused 
by the retirement of Mr. Colvin t 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Shore : (a), (h) and (o). As I explained 
i*cc#ntijr, in reply to a similar question by Mr. Bhupiit Sing, Government 
are aWare that opinions have been expressed during the discussion of tbO 
Railway Budget on various occasions, in favour of the appointment df 
Indiims as Members of the Railway Board, but Government have more 
than, once explained that these appdntments must be filled by selection 
of the most suitable candidates irrespective of nationality. 
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(^)» (^) and ig). These appcnntments were made tjy (^vemmcnt, aa 
r 11 .other similar ai)pointments, on considerations of suitability and after 
tadcing into account all relevant factors. 

if) Mr. dayman was a statutory Indian. He was not declared as 
Sttch by Government at the time of appointment. 

(A) Mr. Colvin will retire in November and will be replaced by 
Mr. iVlden Pattenson. The result will not be that not a single Member 
of the Railway Board will be an Indian. The present Financial Com- 
missioner is an Indian; 

(i) The present appointment involves no departure whatsoever from 
the consistent policy of Government. 

(,;) I have not been able to discover that any assurance of this sort 
was ^ven at the time the appointment was made. On the other hand, 
Sir George Rainy definitely stated at the time as follows : 

I fully undefTstand the view expressed, not only by my Honouml)!© friend, 
Mr. Juyakar, but by other Members, and the ardent desire whieh the Moiwur.ibW 
Members opposite have to see their own countrymen appointed to the existing Member- 
ship oi! the Itailway Board. I respect that desire, but at the same time 1 ^^:lat to see 
them appointed on their merits. 

(fc) It is a fact that Mr. Colvin was appointed to succeed Mr, 
Ilayman, but the vacancy was not temporary in any sense. 

Maulvi Sayyid Murtuza Saheb Bahadur : May I know if the 
Financial Commissioner is one of the Members of the liailway l^oard ? 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore : Most certainly, Sir. 

Maulvi Sayyid Murtuza Saheb Bahadur : Has he got the right of 
voting in matters connected with the Railway Board ? 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore : Votes are not taken, but he has 
as much right to express his views as other Members of the Railway 
Board. 

Mr. S. 0. Mitra : Will the Honourable Member tell this House what 
advance has been made since the declaration made by Sir George Rainy 
on the 23rd February, 1929, as regards further Tndianisation of the 
Railway Board. Sir George expre.ssed his desire that in future the 
question of further Indianisation would not be lost sight of. 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore : It may be helpful, Sir, if I once 
for all explain oiir position in this matter. We cannot possibly make 
appoirrtments to selection posts on grounds of race or community. If 
we once did so, we should entirely destroy the morale and the efficiency 
of the services. But other things being equal, we may be fully justified 
in taking racial and communal considerations into account. I hope. Sir, 
that that statement of the case will explain the position of Government 
quite clearly. 

Mr. Chiya Prasad Singh : May I know if racial and communal 
considerations will weigh with Government in making appointments to 
other Departments of the public service ? 

Hhe Eonourable Sir Joseph Bhore : I am not in a position to speak 
about other Departments ; I am only speaking of my own Department. 
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Kr. Oaya Prasad^ Sinfl^ : So far as tlie Bailway Department u con- 
eiemed, may I take it that it is the definite policy of GoTermnhBt to 
appoint persons on merit only without reference to any racial or com- 
munal considerations or preferences f / 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Shore : My Honourable friend has 'not 
done me the honour of listening to my reply. My reply had reference 
to selection posts, and I said that so far as appmntments to selection, posts 
were concerned, they were made on the baf^ of merit. 

Mr. B. Das : Have Government given facilities to Indian officials 
to Occupy posts of Agents and Deputy Agents of Railways, so that they 
can come into selection posts in the Railway Board 1 ' 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore : I do not know what my Honour- 
able friend means by facilities. They have a right to be appointed if they 
are fit and suitable for the posts. 

Mr. B. Das : Do I take it that no Indian is fit to be made an Agent 
or Deputy Agent of Railways f 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore : I cannot justify the making of 
any such deductions. 

Mr. K. 0. Neogy ; Is the Honourable Member in a position to give 
us an idea as to the number of Indian officers who have been superseded 
in point of seniority by the latest selection ? 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore : I shall have to ask for notice 
of that question, but I think the next question deals with that to some 
extent. 

Mr. 8. 0. Jog : Is there any probability in the near future of any 
Indian being taken in the Railway lioard T 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore : I am afraid I cannot possibly 
give my Honourable friend a reply to that. 

Or. Zianddin Ahmad : Is it the intention of Government to increase 
the number of Members of the Railway Board on which, besides the Chief 
Commissioner and the Financial Commissioner, there is only one 1 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore : That 1 am not in a position to 

say. 

Mr.. M. Maswood Ahmad : Is it a fact that the Members of the 
Railway Board are taken from amongst the Agents and Deputy Agents f 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore : My Honourable friend must 
refer to the answer which I have already given to Mr. Bhuput Sing’s 
.question the other day on that point. 

ApponrrMisut or Indians as Members or the Railwat Board. 

623. ’■‘Mr. A. H. Ghusnavi : (a) Will Gqvernment . be .pieced to 
state the number of Indians holding posts of heads of Railways or as 
heads' of different branches of the Railway ^ministration ? 

(b) Are Government aware thajji the appointment of Europeans, 
4iaper8edirig senior Indikn office!^ hoMihg ''!^^ hij^ posts in the ,8^rep.t 
fiailtvays, is being construed by Sutsh officers as' theiif condemnation ! ' 
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. . (c) .Will Government be pleased to state whethei: they -^vo con- 
demned such senior Indian oiTicers f If not> what are the reiisons fpr such 
i^nderanation of Indian officers 1 

(/) If they have not been condemned, will Government be pleased to 
state the reasons why their claims for appointment as Members of the 
Bailway Board have been overlooked by Government ? 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Shore : (a) The number of Indians, 
holding posts of Heads of Railways or as Heads of different branches of 
Railway administrations on the State-managed Railways, is five, namely, 
.one Agent, two Chief Accounts Officers and two Chief Medical Officers. 

(&), (c) and id). These questions cannot possibly be answered with- 
out reference to individual officers and Government consider it highly 
inexpedient to discuss the merits and qualifications of individual officers 
on the floor of the House. 


Reduction of Third Class Fares on the Eastern Bengal Railway. 

524. *Mr. A. H. Ohuznavi : (a) Is it a fact that in 1931, the, third 
class Railway fare on the Eastern Bengal Railway, was increased by one 
pie for distance betw^een 151 — 300 miles, and by half a pie on 301 miles 
and over ? 

(h) Is it a fact that this increase in the third class fare was introduced 
owing to the unprecedented fall in Railway earnings t 

(c) Is it a fact that the Eastern Bengal Railway earnings have 
increased by about nine per cent, between the 1st April, and the 16th 
June, 1934, as compared with the earnings of the same period last 
year ? 

(d) Is it a fact that the third class Railway fare has already been 
reduced on the North Western Railway 1 

• (e) Are Government a^vare that the third class passengers on the 

Bastern-Bengal Railway are generally the poorer classes of Bast 
Bengal ? 

‘ (/) Do Government propose to reduce the increased rates of third 

class fares introduced in 1931 ? If so, when ? If not, why not ? 

Mr. P. B. Bau : (a) and (b). Yes. 

(c) No. Tlie increase in the groSs earnings has been a little less 
ihan one ]^er cent. My Honourable friend has apparently moved the 
decimal point one place to the right. 

(d) Yes, as an experimental measure, for a period of twelve months, 
In an attempt to ascertain whether a reduction of fares will stimulate 
traffic to sucli an extent as to result in increased net earnings. 

(e) I agree with my Honourable friend, but this is not Ji. phenomenon 
peculiar to the Eastern Bengal Railway. 

, (f) Government propose to await the results of the experiment on the 
North W^tern Railway, befoire considering whether a general reduction 
of third class fares is feasible. ' But I may inform my Honourable frieiid 
tiifit ft. is proposed to .^art. as an experimental measure, the issue bf third 
0 , lass ./retiurn; tickets, at 1-2(3 fares on the Eastern Bengal Railway, in a' 
siimlar attempt .to see how far jpa^enger traffic responds to this stimulus. 
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Mr. Bhiiput Sing : Do Government propose to introduce the same 
facilities for third class passengers on the Bast Indian Railway T 

Mr. P. B. Bau : No. We are introducing it as an experimental 
inoasure on the Eastern Bengal Railway. 

Mr. M. Maawood Ahmad : Are Government prepared to introduce 
this as an experimental measure on the East Indian Railway also f 

Mr. P. B. Bau : No. Government prefer to await the results oli 
the Eastern Bengal Railway before extending it to other railways. 

Acquisition of Lands for the Railways. 

325. ^Mr. A. H. Ohuznavi : (a) Will Government be pleased to 
state the conditions on which they acquired lands from inrivate ownmra 
and handed over the same to the Railways in India as they were 
opened f 

(6) Is it a fact that there is always a condition imposed by Gov- 
ernment on the Railway authorities to the effect that all surplus lands 
not required by the Railways would be returned to the owners from 
whom they were taken ? 

(c) Is it a fact that there was a stipulation to the effect that the 
terms on which the lands are to be restored to private owners by the 
Railways should be acceptable to both the Railways and the private 
owners ? 

(d) la it a fact that lands acquired by Government on both sides of 
certain sections of the Assam-Bengal Railway have been restored to the 
cultivators and agriculturists ? 

(fj) Are Government aware that the vast stretches of fertile land, on 
both sides of the Railway lines in Bengal, have been acquired by Gov- 
ernment for Railw'ays, and that they have been lying as waste lands 
inside the Railway fencings ? 

(/) Will Qovernincnt be pleased to state the reasons for wasting 
80 much of fertile and arable land in Bengal ? Are Government aware 
tfiat there is very great demand for such land for cultivation and other 
productive purposes ? 

(p) Do Ooveniinent propose to sell off these waste lands to private 
persons or corporate bodies for agricultural and dwelling house pur- 
poses f If not, why not ? 

Mr. P. B. Bau : (a) Land for railway purposes is acquired under 
the provisions of the Land Acquisition Act, 1894, and in accordance wi^ 
the Revised rules relating to the Acquisition of Land for Railway Pur- 
poses, 1918 copies of which are available in the Library of the HousCr 

The conditions, on which land is handed ove^p to Railway CoWr 
panics, are given in the contracts entered into with those OompaniVs, 
copies of which are also available in the Library of the House. Briefly 
the position ie, that in most cases land has been provided free of cost io 
the Companies, whilei in some cases it has been provided at ^the cost 
capital. The contracts generially provito for the relinquishment 
sucf lands asi may become surplus to requirements. In the eyent 
contracts being determined, and the railways taken over by Qovemihimti 
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IjbLO land is received back by OoverDiiient aloii^ with the other a^ta of 
tiie Railway. 

(6) The Rules, referred to above, provide that all lands surplus to 
Requirements should, wherever possible, be surrendered, and that in the 
case of agricultural or pastoral land, all proprietary rights and all rights 
of occupancy, which were extinguislied by the acquisition, should be 
first Utfired to the persons from whom they were acquired or to their 
heirs if discoverable. . 

(c) The Rules also provide that tlie price at which these rights are 
offered should be the amount of compensation originally paid for them, 
less 15 per cent, in excess of the value W’^hich will have been paid if the 
acquisition was compulsory. This price may be reduced, if necessary, 
on account of any deterioration that may have taken place in the fitness 
of the land for agricultural or pastoral purposes, while it was in llie 
occupation of Government, but it should not ordinarily be increased on 
account of any rise in its market value during that period. 

(d) I am making enquiries from the Railway Administration and 
shall lay a reply on the table in due course. 

(а) No. 

(/) and ig). 1 would invite the Rttention of tlie Honourable Member 
to the reply to starred question No. 1501 put in the House on the 22)id 
December, 1933, by Mr. Nabakumar Singh Dudboria. 

Mr. S. 0. Jog : May T know whether the Pope Committee made any 
recommendations as regards waste lands near-about railways ? 

Mr. P. R. Rau : Yes. A reference to that will be found in the reply 
to starred question No. 1501, that I have just referred to. 

Proposals to supplement the Ottawa Agreement relating to Indian 

Protective Duties. 

526. *Mr; K. P. Thampan : Will Government be pleased to state : 

(a) whether their attention has been drawn to a Reuter ^s message, 
dated July, 27, London, about the announcement made in 
the House of Commons, by Lieut. -Colonel John Colville, 
regarding the opening of certain negotiations to bring the 
Indian Protective Duties within the Ottawa agreements ; 

(h) what were the negotiations referred to in it as having taken 
place early in the year ; 

(c) whether the preference given to British and other Empire 

countries under the Ottawa agreements was not distinctly 
subject to the fiscal and revenue requirements of India ; 
and if so, what these negotiations mean ; and 

(d) when they will place these proposals before the Indian Legis- 

lature for theur ratification ? 

Ttt Honourable Mr Joiseph Shore : (a) Sir. 

(б) and (c). The negotiations, referred to are the outcome of the 
vieit of the United Kingdom Textile Delegation to India, and in this 
connection, I would refer the Honourable Member to paragraphs 3 and 4 
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of my letter, dated the 25th October, 1933, to Sir William Clare-Lees; 
Chairman of the United Kingdom Textile Delegation, copies of which 
are in the Library, 

(d) The negotiations are in progress and no question of ratification 
arises at this stage. 

Mr. B. Das : Has not the problem arisen in connection with the Indo- 
British Trade agreement which the Secretary of State announced in the 
House of Commons last March f 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore : I do not quite follow my Honour- 
able friend : this is undoubtedly an agreement contemplated between 
this Government and the Government of the United Kingdom. 

Mr. B. Das : Do 1 take it that it will only refer to the Indian textile 
industry or to all industries ? 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore : It will refer, I think, to certain 
general principles which will be equally applicable to the cotton textile 
industry as to other industries. 

Mr. B. Das : May I inquire at what stage these negotiations stand 
at present ? 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore : At the stage of negotiations. 
(Laughter.) 

Mr. B. Das : How long will it take to materialise and when will the 
Honourable Member be able to place the report on the table of the 
House f 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore : That is a matter upon which I 
can express no view at the present moment ; but certainly as soon as an 
agreement is arrived at, it will be placed before the House for its con- 
sideration ? 

Diwan Bahadur A. Ramaswami Mudaliar : Are any Indian (mm- 
mercial bodies being consulted during this stage of these, negotiations ? 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore : No commercial interests have 
been consulted. 

Diwan Bahadur A. Ramaswami Mudaliar : May I tako it that at 
some stage before the negotiations are completed, commercial interests — 
and I am referring to Indian commercial interests — will be consulted '1 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore : I am not in a position to bind 
myself in regard to that. But I have no doubt that Government have 
an opportunity of knowing what the views of the commercial interests 
in this country are on the various questions that are under discussion. 

Diwan Bahadur A. Ramaswami Mudaliar : Before they have made 
up their mind or come to an agrceincnl 1 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore : I said that T have no doubt that 
Government will be in a position to appreciate and know what the views 
of the commercial community are in regard to the various questions 
under discussion. 

Mr. K. P. Thampan : Will they do if before they decide the ques-* 
tion f . 5 . » 
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The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore : I am not in a position to give 
any assurance on that point. 

Hr, K. P. Thaxnpan ; May I know whether it was. as a result of 
these negotiations, that the Government decided to drop even the revenue 
duty in regard to steel products i 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore : It has absolutely notliing to do 
with it. 

Diwan Bahadur A. Bamaswami Mudaliar : Ft has betm restored. 

Mr. K. P. Thaiupan ; By whom i I ask the questio)) wliether it was, 
as a result of these negotiations, that the Government have decided to 
drop the revenue duty on steel in the Steel Protection Bill, as introduced 
by the Government in the Assembly ? 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore : My Honourable friend is a 
little mixed with regard to details, but I have already answered the 
question, that the two have absolutely no connection with each other. 

Mr. S. C. Mitra : Is the Honourable Member in a position to give 
some idea as to the means by which he intends to consult commercial 
opinion ? 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore : I never said that I was going 
to consult eoinniercial opinion ; I merely said that I have no doubt that 
I shall be in a position to know what the views of the commercial coni' 
munity are in such matters. 

Mr. S. 0. Mitra ; Are we to take it that you are always in a por- 
tion to know commercial views and when there is no necessity to c(»nsiilt 
commercial opinion ? 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore : Commercial opinion has ex- 
pressed itself on more than one occasion in regard to matters connected 
with these negotiations. 

Mr. B. Das : May T know who represents the Government of India 
in this matter oF negotiations with the British Government ? Is it the 
Secretary of Stale or has anybody been deputed by tlie Government 
of India to London ? 

The Hcnourable Sir Joseph Bhore : Nobrxly lias been deputed : the 
negotiations are carried on between Ihe Government of India and His 
Majesty’s Government through the Secretary of State. 

Mr. B. .Has : There is no direct negotiation across tlie table ? 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore : Direct negotiations, but over the 
telegraph wires. (Laughter.) 

Enrolments in the Indian Army Corps op Clerks. 

627. *MauIvi Sayyid Murtuza Saheb Bahadur : (a) Will Govera- 
ment please state whether the candidates who were successful at the Minis- 
terial Service Examination of 1932, were at the time of iuinonncpraent of 
the said examination given to understand by the Public Service Commis- 
sion that they will be required to enrol themselves for a period of ten 
years under the India Army Act ? 

(6) Will Government please state if the said successful candidates 
were warned of their enrolment under India Army Act by the Public Ser- 
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vice CoTii mission at the time they were offered the appointments in the 
olBcea of the Army and Koyal Air Force Headquarters “? 

(c) Will Government please inform this House what justification 
they have for forcing these candidates to enrol and for issuing such a letter 
after a period of about eight months after their appointments ? 

Lieut.-Oolonel A. F. R. Lumby : (o.) No, Sir. 

(6) and (c). The attention of the Honourable Member is drawn to 
reply given in the Legislative Assembly on the 2nd March, 1934, to Mr. 
Uppi Saheb Bahadur’s starred question No. 304. 

Enrolments in the Indian Army Corps of Clerks. 

528. '^Maulvi Sayyid Murtuza Saheb Bahadur : (a) Will Govern- 
ment please state the privileges attached to the personnel that is 
proposeil to be enrolled in the Indian Army Corps of Clerks, and the hard- 
ships involved by the enforcement of the Indian Army Act ? 

(6) Will Government please inform this House whether the said 
successful candidates, even after enrolment under the India Army Act, 
will be allowed to appear at higher competitive examinations, e.g.^ I.C.S., 
LA. ajid A. S., P.C.S., etc. ? 

(r) If the answer to part (6) be in the negative, will Government 
please state whether the civilian on-enrolled personnel in tlie Army and 
Royal Air Porco lleadciuarters and the Civil Ofhces of the Government of 
India, who are selected and appointed on the results of the same examina- 
tion are allowed to appear at higher competitive examinations, and if so, 
why the successful candidates w'ho are a])pointod in Iho Army and Royal 
Air Force Headquarters, should be debarred from the privilege ^ 

(d) Will Government please inform this House whether the privileges 
of free rations, free quarters, free clothing, free conservancy, and various 
other allowances, admissible to the .personnel of the British Wing of the 
Indian Army Corps of Clerks, will be admissible to the personnel of the 
Indian Wing of the Indian Army Corps of Clerks, even on comparative 
scales ? If not, why not ? 

(a) If the answer to part (d) be in the negative, will the Army Sec- 
retary please state, if they mean only to subject the Indian personnel to 
all the hardships of court-martials, and military discipline, and intend to 
deprive them of all the privileges of a military status which are admissiWe 
to the Britishers of the same Indian Army Corps of Clerks ? 

Lieut.-Colonel A. P. R. Lumby : (a) A statement is laid on the table, 
showing the more important of the privileges conferred on persons sub- 
ject to the Indian Army Act. Government do not consider that enrol- 
ment under the Indian Array Act involves any hardship. 

{h) It is within the power of the Head of the Office concerned to 
permit an enrolled clerk to appear at an outside competitive examina- 
tion, 

(o) Does not arise. 

(d) and (e). The attention of the Honourable Member is drawn to 
the reply given in the Legislative Assembly on the 7th August, 1934, to 
Mr. Gaya; Prasad Singh’s supplementary question to starred question 
No. 465. In actual fact, the British Soldier of the Indian Army Corps 
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of Clerks, serving at Army Headquarters, gets exactly the same pa;^, 
allowances and concessions, as he would get if he were serving in a 
lower formation, while the Indian member of the Corps serving in Simla, 
receives precisely the same as if he were serving in a lower formation, 
plus a 20 per cent, addition to his pay. 


Statement showing the more important of the privileges conferred on persons snhjeci 

to the Indian Army Act. 

The more important of the privileges conferred on persons subject to the Indian 
Army Act are as follows ; 

(i) The pay of an officer or soldier is protected from any deductions other 

than those authorised by Royal Warrant or by Act of tJio Governor 
General in Council. Penal deductions are legalised by the Indian Army 
Act, and other deductions by Royal Warrant. 

(ii) All Government pensions (including military pensions) are protected from 

attachment in the execution of decrees of Civil Courts. 

(Hi) An officer or soldier serving in a military capacity who is a party to a 
suit and cannot obtain leave of absence may authorise any poison, in 
writing, to sue or defend in his stead. 

(iv) A power of attorney to institute or defend a suit is exempt from fees under 
the Court Foes Act. 

(r) When serving under war conditions, persons subject to the Fndi.’in Army 
\ct are protected in respect of civil and revenue litigation under the 
provisions of the Indian Soldiers’ Litigation Act, 11118. 

(vi) Persons subject to the Indian Army Act on duty or on the march, as well 
as their authorised followers families (including fainilit's of such follow- 
ers), horses, baggage and transport, arc exempt from all tolls, ‘‘xcj’pt 
certain tolls for the transit of barges, etc., along canals. 


Leave and Pension for the New Entrants to the Army and Royal Air 

Force Headquarters. 

52^^ ♦Maulvi Sayyid Murtuza Saheb Bahadur : Will Glovem- 
ment please state whether they jiropose to cut down the leave and 
pension for the new entrants to the Army and Royal Air Force Head- 
quarters, who joined Government service before July, 1934, wliilst the leave 
and pension rules for similar entrants to the civil offices will remain un- 
altered ? 

Lieut.-Golonel A. P. R. Lumby : As regards the first portion of the 
question, the revised leave and pension rules will be applicable to the 
personnel appointed on or after 28th September, 1931. The second p )r- 
tion of the question is based on incorrect information. Revised leave 
rules have already been issued for new entrants into civil offices, and 
revised pension rules are under consideration for them. 

Emoluments for the New Entrants to the Army and Royal Air Force 

Headquarters. 

530. ’‘‘Maulvi Sayyid Murtuza Baheb Bahadur : Will Government 
please state whether the status of the Army and Royal Air Force Head- 
quarters in regard to pay, etc., has in the past been always higher than 
that of Civil Attached Offices f Is it a fact that the Civil Attaclied 
Offices and the Civil Seci’etariat have been brought at par in regard to- 
pay and allowaiices, and, if so, what is the Government's justification fbV 

L295LAD b 
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their placing the Army and Royal Air Force Headquarters’ personnel 
lower than the Attached Offices in total emoluments T 

Lieut -Colonel A. P. R. Lumby : The reply to the first portion of the 
oucstion is in the affirmative. As regards the last portion of the ques- 
tion, attention is drawn to my reply to Mr. S. C.Mitra’s starred question 
No. 469 ill the Legislative Assembly on the 7th August, 1944. 


Mail Bag destined for Calcutta missed between Simla and Ealka. 

531. *Mr. Oaya Prasad Singh (on behalf of Mr. Lalchand Navalra*) : 
(a) Will Governmont be pleased to state if on the 7th June, 1934, a mail 
bag destined for (^alcnlta wa.s missed between Simla and Kalka ? If so, 
who was in charge of the mail that day and what explanation has he given 
for the loss '! 

(h) Is it a fact that one Superintendent of Railway Mail Service 
w^as travelling by the same ear which carried the mail, and if so, what 
explanation does he give as to the loss ? 

(c) Where was it for the first time observed that the bag was 
missing, and who observed it ? 

(d) Was information lodged w’ith the police ? If so, where ? 

(e) What efforts have the Postal Department made to find out the 
bag and the culprit ? What progress have the police made in that direc- 
tion 1 

(/) Has the case been entrusted to the Criminal Investigation Depart- 
ment Police ? If not, why not ? If so, what progress have they made ? 

(ry) Do Government propose to take some drastic measures to un- 
earth this case 7 

The Honourable Sir Prank Noyce : Information has been called for 
and a reply will be placed on the table of the House in due course. 


Taxing of Letters weighing a little more than Half a Tola. 


032. "i'Hao Bahadur S. R. Pandit (on behalf of Sardar 6. N. Mujuiu- 
(lar) : Willi reference to the assurance given by the Honourable the 
Pinanee ^leiuber, Sir George Schuster, in his last Budget speccVi, that 
the postal olheials will not be too strict in taxing letters wx'ighing only 
a little more than half a tola, w-ill Government please lay on the table 
a co|)y of the insliuotions issued by them to the Postal Department ? If 
no instructions were issuefi, will Government please state wdiy they failed 

to do so and whether they propose to rectify the mistake now ? If not, 
why not 


The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce : No such assurance, as stated 
the Honourable Member, was given by the Honourable Sir 6eorg‘ 
Schuster. 7 he latter parts of the question do not, therefore, arise. 

Satyendra Nath Sen : May I know, Sir, if some extra hand 
some important post offices to detect the on- 
anna envelopes winch exceed their proper weight ? 

Frank Noyce ; I am sorry I did not catch th 
Honourable Members question. Will he kindly repeat it? 
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Pandit Satyendra Nath Sen : Is it a fact that some extra handlT 
have been employed in some important post offices merely to detect one' 
anna envelopes which exceed their proper weight of half a tola 1 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce : I have no information on that 
point, Sir, 

Maulvi Muhammad Shafee Daoodi : Are Government aware that 
a very large number of letters are charged extra as a result of the 
slight difference between letters weighing half a tola and more than one 
tola Y 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce : Sir, as I know the House is very 
interested in this matter, I may perhaps be permitted to make a short 
explanation. So far as I can understand the purport of the figures 
which I have been able to obtain on this point, there has been no very 
marked increase in the revenue from deficit postage, — certainly not more 
than one could expect to follow from a change in rates. We have 
received no special reports from Heads of Circles on this point, as 
we did when the change in the rates for postcards came about. We 
are, in the course of tliis month, having the usual enumeration of letters 
and other articles which pass through the post offices, and special 
attention will be directed to this point of deficit postage. I am also, 
calling for information from certain selected post offices regarding the 
amount of deficit x^ostage which has been collected, and I would only 
add for the information of the House that oiir policy in regard to future 
rates will be framed in the light of the information obtained from these 
sources. 

Mr. Oaya Prasad Singh : Tf the public take to writing postcards 
more extensively than at present, will not the object of the Government 
be frustrated Y 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty) : The 
answer is contained in the question. 

Rate Registers Experiment on the North Western Railway. 

533. '^Kumar Gupteshwar Prasad Singh : («) Is it a fact that 
foreign outward goods booking over tlie North Western Railway is 
being done with the help of Rate Registers for the last four years Y 
If so, is the Railway convinced of its utility by its four years practical 
working Y 

(5) Is it a fact that the Railway Board has decided to continue the 
experiment for another two years Y Is it not uneconomical to continue 
it as an experiment Y 

(c) What is the sanctioned strength of the establishment employed on 
the experiment Y How many men of the Railway Clearing Accounts Office 
are on deputation for that work and how many men are there on the 
supervising staff of that work Y 

Mr. P. R. Rau : (a) and (6). I would refer the -Honourable 
.Member to the reply I gave to Mr. D. K. Lahiri Chaudhury^s starred 
question No. 433 on the 7th August, 1934. 

(c) The sanctioned strength of the establishment, on transfer 
from the Railway Clearing Accounts Office to the North Western Rail- 
Ii2!).5LAD 
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«,v was one Aceountant and 31 clerks. No information is aTaiiable 
i^egajfds the number of men of the Railway Caeanag Accounts Offlae 
BOW on deputation. 


Promotion of Staff held up on their Maximum on State Railways. 

534. *Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh (on behalf of Rai Bahadur Lala Brij 
Kifjhore) : (a) Will Government be pleased to state what action has 
been taheu by them on paragraph 153, on page 44, of Volume I to 
Mr. llassan's report, in which he brought it to the notice of the Railway 
Board the fact that the staff, in certain categories, are unduly held up 
on their maximum, where the promotion of higher grade posts is smalt 
or non-existent, and thus an obvious injustice is done to staff who happen 
to be posted in such categories, in comparison to those fortunate staff 
who get rapitl promotions due to a larger proportion of higher posts 
existing in their categories ? 

{b) Were any instructions issued to the Agents of State Railways 
on this subject ? If so, do Government propose to lay a copy (vf the same 
on the table of this House ? 

{c) Will Government be pleased to state how many Number-Takers, 
working as Trains Clerk, in each grade, are held up on their maximum 
since the last five years on the East Indian Railway for want of higher 
posts in tlioir categories t 

(d) If the reply to part (b) be in the negative, are Government 
prepared to .Issue explicit instructions to the Agents now ? 

Mr. P. R, Bau : (a), (h) and (d). A copy of the orders issued in 
August, 1933, is laid on the table. 

(c) Government have no information. 


GOVERNMENT OE INDIA. 

BAIL WA y DEPARTMENT. 

(Railway Board.) 

No. 660-E.G., 

Simla, thfi 3 titt . 19 $S, 


Tto .Afyent, 
Dojm- Sir, 


Enr<f(Mn Bcntrai Raii wuv. 

l ^sf Indian Railway! ’ 

North Wcat-ern Railway . 

Gre«t IiMlian Peninsula Railway. 


BepitsMialti.ti of Muslmn and other mmonty communiiien in the subordinate uaitmy 

Services. 


resting with your letter 


With rofownee to the .‘orrespondenee 
( 1 ) No. ]8i).Jj!.|i8, d,*tted t 3 th Jol y. 1933. 
fli f.”' 22nd .lune. lilinT 

w) >"0. H»si.vK.I 281[II, d ated 2oV.li .tntio ^ (liraeted to state that after 
(4) No. datert 5th June, 193,^. 

Board have decided various State- managed Railways, tlio Railway 
tions momng action should be taken on the recommenda- 

. Mr. Jiassan in his report on the Representation of Muslims and 
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other minority communities in the subordinate Bailway Services except rccommoitda- 
tions Nos. 7 to 13 wliich are still under consideration and on which orders will issue 
in due course. 

Becommendation No. 1. — The Divisional Selection Boards should be held on 
different dates to enable a candidate rejected in one Division to tiy in another, or 
Divisions where members of minority communities are available in large uumbese 
should be asked to recommend candidates of these communities in such numbers to 
the Central Selection Board that if there is any deficiency in one Division it luay ^ 
made up by excess in the other. 

DccisiMi . — (*In the case of Bailways wliere final appointments are made by a 
Central Selection Board, the Divisional or District Selection Boards should, where 
candidates of minority communities are available in large numbers, recomineud candi- 
dates ill such numbers that if there is a deficiency in any other Division or District, 
it might bo met by candidates from these Divimons. Similarly, on Bailways wliere 
£nal appointments are made by Divisional or District Selection Board, should there 
be any difficulty in selecting the required number of candidates of minority com- 
munity in any Division or District a requisition for the remaining number should 
be placed on those Divisions or Districts where the candidates of that minority 
community arc available in larger numbers), (tif one Division has a number of 
candidates belonging to the minority communities who pass the Selection Board and 
who are in excess of the number required on that Division, the Divisional Superin- 
tendent should offer them to other divisions on the distinct understanding that they 
will be posted to and remain on the Division or District where they are appointed 
to work.) 

Recommendation No. 2. — The' rule that preference should be given to sons and 
rclativea of Hailway employees should be suitably amended so as not to affect the 
Muslim interests adversely. 

Decision, — It is noted that the operation of Buie 63 of the “ Biilcs for the 
recruitment and training of subordinate staff on State-managed Bailways docs not 
act dctrimeutally to the interests of the minority communities as l|3rd of the 
vacancies arc reserved for the redress of marked communal inequalities. In view of 
this, the Hallway Board do not consider any further orders are neces>3avy. 

Recommendation No. 3. — ^Provision should be made for the redress of communal 
inequalities in the rules of recruitment relating to Apprentice Mechanics. 

Decision. — ^Necessary provision has been made in this respect in the ** Buies for 
recruitment and training of Apprentice Mechanics and Trade Apprentices in the 
Meclianical Workshops of State-managed Bailways vUie this office letter No. 243d- 
B., dated the 23rd March, 1933. 

Recommendation No. 4. — In cases in which promotion is given by branches of ail 
office iicccssary adjustment should be made to see that the subordinate staff in each 
branch have fair chances of promotion to the higher grades. 

Decision. — The Bailway Board desire that the subordinate staff in each branch 
of an office where promotion is given by branches, irrespective of the eominriiiity to 
which they may belong, should have reasonable chances for promotion to tJic higher 
grades, (tin this connection, I am to point out that para. 2 of this office letter 
No. 917-E.G., dated the 6th August, 1931, to which you refer in your reply does not 
affect this recommendation, the object of which as explained in para. 153 of the 
report is that in cases in which promotion is given by branches of an office the 
distribution of the staff should be made in such a manner that each member of the 
staff may have a reasonable chance of promotion to rise to the higher grades.) 

Recommendations Nos. 5 and 14 . — 

5. The attention of all the Bailway Administrations should again be drawn to 
the fact tliat it is the intention of the Hallway Board to provide special training 
laelltties for Muslims, which will in the course of time fit them for higher posts and 

) To G. I. P., N. W. and B. B. Blys. only. 

. t( ) To B. I. Ely. only. 

H ) To N. W. Bly. only. 
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they BliouJd be asked to inform the Bailway Board at the end of each ye^I what 
definite action has been taken by them in the matter. 

14. Muslims with the requisite qualifications should be selected from Kinoug those 
already in service and given special facilities for training for the higher posts. 

Jfeeision . — The Bailway Board are averse to adopting any arrangement which 
may savour of communal discrimiiiation in respect of existing employees. They 
consider it oi! importance that no man^s claim to promotion should be overlooked 
because he belongs to a particular community and special consideration should be 
given to the provision of training facilities for higher posts for all communities. 
Particular care should be taken to see that communities that are inadequately repre- 
sented in the higher posts are given careful consideration and adequate training to 
fit them for higher posts. 

Bceommenrlation No, 6 . — Action should be taken to increase the number of 
Muslims in the Establishment sections of Bailway Offices. 

Decision . — The Board consider that it is important to ensure that particular 
communities are not handicapped by the preponderance of any one community in 
tho Estalilishinent branches of Bailway Offices and leave it to you to take whatever 
steps may be necessary for this purpose. 

liecomnundation No. 15 , — A Special organization, the duration of which will 
depend on the extent to which the Eailway Board are prepared to accept my recom- 
mendations should be set up at the headquarters of the Bailway Board to assist 
and advise the Bailway Administrations in carrying out the orders that the Bailway 
Board ina^ ho pleased to pass on this report. If for any reasons it is not considered 
necessary to have a special organization this ivork slioiild be entrusted to tho Deputv 
Pirector, Establishment, Hailway Board and should form part of his regular duties. ‘ 

Bailway Board do not propose to take any special action in 
4 consider that this work should form part of the normal duties 

of the or^inzation provided for Establishment work. The Board e.^poct that vou 
pd tho officers subordinate to you will give due consideration to the -irdors issued 
in this connection. 


Vours faithfully, 

K. M. HASSAN, 
Deputy Director, Eailway Board. 


Promotion of Number-Takers on the East Indian Railway. 

KisbSi’) Kai Bahadur Lain Brij 

Ha.vmcu’s spo.d i„ connection with Mr. 

Volume 1 of Air Tinll!. V quoted iii paragraph 155, on page 4.5, 

Railway subordinates in^he’^'imX^’ this House that 

»Wch n»f »' ”1' «>»? “1, oo™.Piuae., 

into tlie Railway Trainitil^ f be admitted 

posts that fall vacant ? “ quickest possible time to fiU the higher 

propose to Jay on the^table^orthi^TT^* ™ affirmative, do Government 
3 on tiie table of this House a copy of the instructions issued t 

with this deelared'^^^lev”+) Pleased to state how they reconcile 
the 6th March 1934 ,•/ starred question No. 391, dated 

pressed hrimwSUss Railway, has ex- 

Number-Tokers eateS!! f Provide special facilities to the staff in the 

Assistant Yard Masfem and* TaS^F^wman Mastery 
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(d) How do Government reconcile this policy with the refasal of 
the East Indian Railway administration to examine the staff employed in 
the Namber- Taker's categories for qualifying examinations for higher 
posts t 

(e) If the answer to part (d) be in the negative, do Government 
propose to issue necessary instructions and also see that proper steps are 
taken to train staff in each category, specially those in which cliances for 
promotion to higher posts do not exist, and to promote men from that 
category and to see that all orders which are in conflict with this declared 
policy are cancelled ? 

Mr. P. R. Sau : (a) and (ft). I would invite the Honourable Mem- 
ber's attention to the orders I have just placed on the table. 

(c), (d) and (a). The Agent, East Indian Railway, has been asked 
to consider the question in the light of the policy of Government as laid 
down in their orders of August, 1933. 

Inadequate Representation op Indians in Higher Posts in the Trappio 
Department op the East Indian Railway. 

536. *Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh (on behalf of Rai Bahadur Lala Brij 
Kishore) : (a) Will Government be pleased to state if they are not 
aware of the inadequate representation of Hindus and Muslims in the 
higher posts in the Traffic Department of the East Indian Railway, 
carrying a salary of Rs. 150 per mensem, as given in paragraph 204, 
page 64, of Volume 1 of Mr. Hassan's report, the same being limited to 
47 posts and on percentage basis 13.54 per cent, and in comparison to 
European and Anglo-Indian representation of 298 posts or 85.88 per 
cent, of the total number of posts, regard being had to the fact that on 
lower posts Hindus and Muslims form a majority of 51.42 or 84.36 per 
cent, as against 902 or 14.8 of Europeans and Anglo-Indians ? 

(6) Will Government be pleased to state what steps liave been taken 
by them and the Agent, East Indian Railway, to increase the proj)ortion 
of Indians in the higher posts in the Traffic Department of the East Indian 
Railway K 

Mr. P. B. Ran : With your permission, Sir, I propose to reply to 
questions Nos. 536 and 537 together. 

(a) The figures have been correctly quoted by my Honourable 
friend from Mr. Haasan's Report 

(ft) I would invite the Honourable Member's attention to para- 
graph 3 of the Railway Board's letter No. 2395-E., dated the 23rd 
May, 1929, to the Agents of all State-managed Railways, — a copy of 
which is in the Library of the House — ^in which they were instructed 
that, in those branches of the service in which a preponderant share of the 
appointments has fallen to Anglo-Indians in the past, opportunities 
must be given to members of other communities to show their fitness. 
In view of the increasing number of Indians, who are now being 
employed in each category of the Traffic Department on all the State- 
managed Railways, the percentage of Indians wiU, I have no doubt, 
increase in the course of time in the posts referred to by the Honour- 
able Member. 
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Inadequate Representation op Indians in the Posts op Yard Masters, 
Yard Foremen, bto., on the Bast Indian Railway. 

t537. *Mr. Ckiya Prasad Singh (on behalf of Rai Bahadur Lala Brij 
Kishore) : (a) Will Government be pleased to state if they are not aware 
of the inadequate representation of Uindus and Muslims in the poste of 
Chief Yard Masters, Yard Masters, Assisant Yard Masters, and Yard 
Foreman, in grades ranging from 280 to 530 on the Bast Indian Railway 
as given on page 94, Volume 111 of Mr. Bassan s Report, in which he 
states that out of 80 such posts existing ^Hindus and Muslims share only 
two posts as against 78 held by Europeans and Anglo-Indians V 

{d) Will Government be pleased to state what steps they and the 
Agent, East Indian Railway have taken and propose to take, to see that 
Indians are promoted to these posts ? 

Promotion op Number-Takers and Train Clerks on the Bast Indian 

Railway. 


538. *Mr. Craya Prasad Singh (on behalf of Rai Bahadur Lala Brij 
Kishore) ; (a) Will Government be pleased to state if the following 
statements, made in Mr. Hassan’s Report, are correct : 

(i) Page 19, Volume 11, referring to recruitments of Guards on 

Die North Western Railway : 

“ The number to be recruited direct will be fixed in each division after con- 
aulcriug the claims for promotion of deserving Ticket Collectors and 
; Trains clerks. ’ * 

P(jsts will be filled (in Guard Grade III) by promotion from Grade II or 
by selection of outstanding men in other classes whose pay is too high 
for them to be fitted into Grade II and by direct recruitment. 

(ii) Para. 100, page 27, Volume I, referring to promotions of 

Number-Takers on the Great Indian Peninsula Railway, in 
Avhich he states that Number-Takers are promoted as Guards 
and from there to all the posts open to Guards and to the 
posts of Yard Supervisors and Yard Foremen ; 

(ui) Images 6, 30, and 94 of Volume 111, in which it is stated that 
Trains clerks in their own category get promoted to Rs. 145 
grade on the Eastern Bengal Railway (page 6), to Rs. 190 
grade on the North Western Railway (page 30) and only 
Rs. 110 or 120 on the Bast Indian Railway (page 94) ? 
p) Will Government stale if it is a fact that Yard Foremen and 
Yard bupervisors on the North Wasterii Railway who perform duties 
^entical with those of Yard Foreman and Assistant Yard Masters of the 
Bast Inula 11 Railway are in many instances recruited from the categorv 
of Niimlier-Takers, and Trains Clerks f ^ 


(r) Will Government bo pleased to state whether they are prepared 
to issue explicit instructions to the Agent, Bast Indian Railway, to provide 
some avenue of promotion to staff in this category with a view to remove 
9 genuine hardship f 


Mr P. E. Bau : (a) Government regret they are unable to undertake 
an investigation to check the correctness of the statements in question. 
(h) Government have no information on this point. 

(c) A copy of this question is being sent to the Agent, BUst Indian 
tmiway, for consideration of the suggestion mad e therein. 

OT answer to tMs question, tee answer to question No. 688. - 
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OMANfSATION OF THE PSESONKEL DSTARTMENTS ON STAim RAILWAYS. 

539. *BSr. Gkiya Prasad Singh (on behalf of Rai Bahadur Lala Brij 
Kishore) : Will Government be pleased to state if they agree with the 
statements made in paragraph 133, page 38, Volume I of Air. Hassaii’s 
Report that “ The North Western Railway is probably the best organised 
of all the State-manned Railways so far as the staflE problem are eou- 
^eerned, and it is possible here more than elsewhere to trace a definite policy 
jn haudll^ staff (questions ? Jf so, why are tlie personnel departments 
p]u other l^ate Railways not being organised on the same lines ? 

BIr. P, B. Bau : Government are not prepared to express an opinion 
on the quotations referred to. The personnel organisations on the State- 
managed Railways are generally on the same lines though there may be 
slight differences of detail. Government do not consider it necessary 
to achieve absolute uniformity in such matters. 

Sardar Sant Singh : Do the Government endorse the fact that the 
North Western Railway is the best managed Railway in India t 

Mr. P. B. Bau ; I said that Government were not prepared to ex- 
press an opinion on it. 

Consultation of Local Governments for the Selection of Delegates 
TO THE League of Nations. 

640. *Mr. Bhuput Sing : Will Govornmeni: please sitate whether 
Local Governments are consulted when Indian Delegatts to the League 
of Nations f.rc selected ? 

The Honourable Sir Nripendra Sircar : The Honourable Member is 
aware that the delegates are appointed by the Secretary of State acting 
in consultation with the Government of India. The latter hold them- 
selves free to consult Local Governments if and when occasion arises. 

Mr. Bhuput Singh : Was there any occasion on which the Loc^ 
Governments were at all consulted before the Government of India 
sent their recommendations to the Secretary of State ? 

The Honourable Sir Nripendra Sircar : Sir, the proposals for selec- 
tions being the subject of confidential communications, I am not in a 
position to add anything to the reply I have already given. 

Mr. Oaya Prasad Singh : The question was not asked for disclosing 
the contents of any confidential communications, but the question was 
whether the Government of India had ever consulted the Local Govern- 
ment in tlio matter of selection of delegates to the League ? 

The Honourable Sir Nripendra Sircar : As I have said, the Govern- 
ment of India is quite free to consult the Local Governments. Thy 
consult the Local Governments whenever occasion arises. As regards 
the actual communications, I am not prepared to make any statement. 

Mr. Cteya Prasad Singh ; Was there any occasion at all for the 
Government of India to consult the Local Governments ? Did they, as 
a matter of fact, ever consult the Local Governments or not i 

The Hmunirable Sir Nriptodra Sircar : Not in my time. 
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Mr. Bhuput Sing : My question is whether in past years the Gov- 
ernment of India ever consulted the Local Governments in the selec- 
tion of deleprates ? 

The Honourable Sir Nripendra Sircar : If the question goes back 
to all j>ast years, I would ask my friend to give me notice. 

Mr. Bhuput Sing : I put the question the other day, and the 
Honourable Member wanted notice, and so I have asked whether Local 
Governments were ever consulted at all t Was there any occasion on 
which the Government of India consulted the Local Governments in the 
past in regard to tlie selection of delegates ? 

The Honourable Sir Nripendra Sircar : If iny Honourable friend 
means whether, during all these years in the past at any time, the Local 
Governments were consulted, the answer is in the aflEtmative. 

Mr. Bhuput Sing : IIow many times, may I know ? 

The Honourable Sir Nripendra Sircar : As my friend’s inquisitiveness 
is increasing, T would ask for notice. 

Retrenchment in the Bengal and Assam Postal Circle. 

641. '5*Mr. S. C. Mitra : (a) Is it a fact that the Post Master General, 
Bengal and Assam, has been issuing orders every month, retrenching clerks 
and postmen in the Circle before completion of their service ? 

(h) Is it a fact that those orders will spread over a number of months ? 

(c) Ts it a fact that the postmen and clerks with services ra))ging 
from one to less than ten years are also being selected for retrenchment ? 
If so, why ? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce : (a) It is a fact that the retrench- 
ment of surplus posts of all categories is still being given effect to in all 
Circ?le.s of the Posts and Telegraphs Department, including the Bengal 
and Assam Circle. 

(h) Yes. 

(c) Government have no precise information, but if tlie facts are 
as alleged by the TTouourable Member the procedure would not be in 
conflict with the orders of Government laying down the method of 
retreiielimeut. 

Mr. S. 0. Mitra : Sir, arising out of fr), may I take it that the 
other two categories of lists relating to people w'hose service was unsatis- 
factory or those who are superannuated have been exhausted before this 
category of oflieers are selected for retrenchment ? 

nie Honourable Sir Frank Noyce : I presume that the orders re- 
garding the order in whieb nrrsonnel should be retrenched are being 
duly followed. 

Retrenchment in the Bengal and Assam Postal Cibcjlb. 

I ® ® Mitra : (a) Is it a fact that the procediir<B laid down 

hy the Government of India. Finance Department, for selecting personnel 
for retrenchment is not strictly followed in the Postal Department ? 
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Is it a fact that the officials with services ranging; from one to 
less than ten years are under orders of retrenchment in Bengal and Assam 
Circle in preference to those who are above 30 years of service ? 

(c) If the answer to parts (a) and (b) be in the affirmative, will 
Government please state the reasons therefor ? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce : (a) No. 

(b) Government have no information. I may, however, state for 
the Honourable Member’s information, that the occurrence of such 
cases is possible, as, according to the prescribed procedure referred to 
in part (a) of the question, retrenchment of personnel is subject to the 
condition that the existing ratio between the communities, in each cate- 
gory of service, is maintained as far as practicable. 

(c) Does not arise. 

Eetrenchment op Staff in the Postal Department. 

643. *Mr. S. 0. Mitra : (a) Is it a fact that for the purpose of 
retrenchment of staff in the Postal Department, each Superintendent’s 
Division is treated as one unit ? 

(/)) Is it a fact that the surplus staff of one unit are not allowed to 
be absorbed in the vacancies existing in another unit ? 

(c) Is it a fact that in the ordinary course the officials of one division 
are always ])osted in another division ? 

(d) Is it a. fact that as a result of this compartment system, a clerk 
or a selection grade supervisor or a divisional inspector who liappens to 
be in a division where retrenchment is necessary, was retrenched though 
his seniors are left out, being in another division where retrenchment of 
personnel is not necessary ? 

(e) I}o fjovernraent contemplate issuing revised orders for rectifying 
these anomalies ? 

The Honourable Sir Prank Noyce : (a) The present orders of Gov- 
ernment are that all posts in clerical grades of an establishment or office 
shall, for the pnri)ose of retrenchment, be treated as forming one catlre. 
It has, however, come to the notice of Government that a uniform proce- 
dure has not been followed in this respect in all Circles. 

{!)) Yes. 

(c) If officials, not above the rank of clerks in the ordinary time- 
scale, are meant, the reply is in the negative. 

(d) Government have no information. 

(e) Government are considering the question of laying down a uni- 
form procedure relating to the grouping of posts in clerical grades for 
purposes of retrenchment. 

Mr. S. 0. Mitra : T could not follow the answer to part (h) of the 
question. Will the Honourable Member kindly repeat it ] 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce : The answer to (b) is Yes 

. Mr. B. 0. Mitra : Will the Honourable Member kindly explain why 
they make these smaller units by which justice is denied in specific* 
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i]istaiice.s t I think the Honourable Member has understood the impU- 
eatiou of the question. If there are smaller divisions and people al» 
retrenched without reference to bigger divisions, there would be indivi- 
dual cases of great hardship. 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce : That, Sir, unfortunatelj’ is inevi- 
table owing to the fact that the retrenchment is made for units. That 
has been the procedure so far, and there does not seem to be any reason 
for changing it now. 

Mr. S. 0. Mitra : My question was this. In this particular case, they 
take the Postal Superintendent's jurisdiction as a single unit, and 
retrenchment is confined to that particular unit. ^ But if they take a 
bigger unit, say, the whole division, particular individuals may not suffer 
so much. 

The Honomable Sir Frank Noyce : 1 think. Sir, it will be better for 
the Honourable Member to put down a question on that subject. I cannot 
say offliand on what principles the unit was fixed. 

Mr. S. 0. Mitra : That is clear from part (a) of my question : 

Is it !i flU't that for the purpose of retrenchment of staff in the Postal Depart- 
ment, each Suiierintendent ’s Division is treated as one unit f 

^Vhen they really cut the whole division into separate units and 
apply the rules of retrenchment to each unit, it involves great hardship 
to many individuals. 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce : I have already said that I can- 
not say offhand on what principle the unit was fixed. But I am aware 
that if the unit is a Superintendent’s division and retrenchment is made 
within the division, some cases of hardship may arise. If tlie retrenched 
man had been serving in another division, he would perhaps not have 
been I'etrenched. Some unit had to be fixed and the Superintendent’s 
division was chosen. The same hardship would arise if you had a bigger 
unit. 

Mr. S. 0. Mitra : May T take it that the Honourable Member will 
make enquiries and see that the unit is not too small in order to avoid 
nume?’()ii.s cases of hardship ? 

Honourable Sir Prank Noyce : I shall be glad to make an 
enquiry on the subject, but I very much hope that retrenchment in the 
Posts a -1(1 T(degraphs Dtepartraent is coming to an end. 

Mr. S. 0. Mitm : My point is that it has not ceased in this Depart- 
ment, and unlike in the other Departments of the Government, retrench- 
ment is going on in the Postal Department even today and will continue 
for another one or two year.s. I think that is known to the Honourable 
Member. 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce : I hope, Sir,, not for years. 1 hope 
it will soon come to an end, 

Mr. S. 0. Mitra : Is it not a fact that the Honourable Member him- 
self has sanctioned and extended the period for this Department, so that 
the retrenched oflScers may get their gratuity of forced retirement ? 

The Honourable Sv Frank Noyce : Yes, but I cannot say offhand 
for what extended period we have allowed it. but I think it is for the 
current year. 
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Dr. fflaniMip Abmad : Ths Hanourable Member said that the 
retrenchment will soon come to an. end. What is the meaning o£ ‘‘soon^'f 
Six months or one year f 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce : I merely expressed the hope that 
it would soon come to an end. 

EeTRENCHMENT IN THE BeNGAL AND AsSAM PoSTAL CiRCLE. 

544. *Mr. S. 0^ Mitra : (u) Is it a fact that for the purpose of 
retrenchment of personnel in the Postal Department, the time-scale clerks 
and non-gazetted selection grade officials, are treated as belonging to one 
category ? 

(h) Is it a fact that the posts of Office Superintendent of the Post 
Master Oeneral's Office, Bengal and Assam Circle, and of the Manager, 
Dead Letter Office, Calcutta, are non-gazetted posts ? 

(c) Is it a fact that according to Government orders, officials are 
to be retrenched, when necessary, according to length of service ? 

(d) Is it a fact that the Manager, Dead Letter Office, Calcutta, having 
32 years’ service at his back, has been left out, and the officials with lo‘'S 
service have been retrenched ? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce : (al Yes. 

(6) Yes. 

(c) The fact is not as stated by the Honourable Member. In this 
connection, his attention is invited to a copy of the order regulating the 
selection of individuals for discharge, which was laid on the table of the 
House, in reply to part (a) of Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad’s starred question 
No. 84 on the 19th of July last. 

(d) Government have no information. 


UNSTARRED QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 

Staff retrenched and re-employed. 

44. Khan Bahadur Haji Wajihuddin : Will Government please 
state the number of ministerial servants and gazetted officers who Iiave 
been retrenched since 1931 and who have been re-employcd or re-Iustated 
•so far, and give details of employment given to them with special refer-- 
eiicc to the difference in pay and status ? 

The Honourable Sir James Gbigg : The information desired could not 
be furnished without a special investigation involving a very larg(3 expen- 
diture of time and labour which the results of the investigation could not 
possibly justify. 

Surplus Profits derived from State Railways. 

45. Mr. E. P. Thampan ; Will Govornment be pleased to state 
the amount of surplus profits derived from State-owned but Goiiipany- 
managed railways during the last five years ? 
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Mr. P. B. Bau : The information required by the Honourable Mem- 
ber v/ili be found on page 7 of the booklet named Results of working 
of Indian Railways for 1933-34 copies of which were circulated to the 
Morn hers of the House early last month. 

Letters exceeding the Weight Limit. 

46. Mr. Bhuput Sing : Will Government be pleased to state the 
total number of letters which exceeded the weight limit during the 
periods April to June, 1933, and April to June, 1934 ? 

The Honourable Sir Prank Noyce : I presume that by ‘‘ weight 
limit the Honourable Member means the limit of weight admissible for 
a letter with reft?rence to the postage stamps it bears. No separate sta- 
tistics of letters, which are taxed owing to their being insufficiently stamped, 
are maintained in post offices, and it is not, therefore, possible to furnish 
the information for which he asks. 

Clerks and Postmen retrenched in each Postal Circle. 

47. Mr. S. 0. Mitra ; Will Government please lay on the table 
a statement sliowing, Circle by (hrcle, (t) the number of postmen retrenched 
uj) to 301 li dune, 1934, (it) the number of postmen to be retrenched up to 
,30tli Octolnn, 1934, (m) the number of clerks with services ranging from 
one to less lluin ten years retrenched up to 30th June, 1934, (iv) the number 
of siudi chn’ks to be retrenched up to 30th October, 1934, (v) the number 
of (*lerks and noii-gazetted selection grade officials retrenched up to the 30th 
June, 1934. and (vi) the number of clerks and non-gazetted selection grade, 
officials to he retrenched till the 30th October, 1934 ? 

The Honourable Sir Prank Noyce : Government regret that they 
are unable to furnish the information as its collection would involve an 
undue expenditure of time and labour. 

Allegations against the Accountant and the Establishment Clerks of 
THE Government op India Press, Aligarh. 

48. Kunwar Hajee Ismail Ali Khan : (a) Are Government aware 
tliat two brothers, M(?.ssrs. Hliawani Charan (Accountant) and Kamaka 
Charan (Kstablishment clerk) of the Government of India Press, Aligarh, 
are running their own press namely “ Rose Press '' at the Railway Road, 
Aligarli ? 

(/)) Are Government aware that they arc taking honorary labour 
from the poor employees of the Government of India Press, Aligarh, and 
if they (em])loyees) refuse, they have to suffer much at their hands in the* 
odiee ? 

(c) Are Government aware that the men working in their Press (Rose 
Press) are assured that they will be provided first in the Government of 
India Press, Aligarh, when opportunity arises f 

(d) Is it a fact that Bhawani Charan (Accountant) is always insist- 
ing and eompelling the authorities to provide them first ? 

Honourable Sir Prank Noyce : {a) My information is that 
Messrs. Bhawani Charan and Kamaka Charan are not in any wav con- 
nected W’ith the Rose Press. 

(&), (c) and (d). Do not arise. 
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Muslims and Non-Muslims in the Clerical Branch of the GtOVbrnment 
OP India Press, Aligarh. 

49. Kunwar Hajee Ismail All Khan : (a) Will Qovernment be. 
pleased to lay on the table a statement showing the percentage of Muslims 
and non-Muslims in the clerical branch of the Government of India Press 
at Aligarh ? 

(6) Are Government aware that the percentage of Muslims employ- 
ed in the clerical branch is far below the sanctioned limit ? 

(c) Are Government prepared to take measures to make up their defi- 
ciency ? 

The Honourable Sir Prank Noyce : (a) According to the latest in- 
formation I have, the percentage on the 31st December. 1933, was — 

Muslims . . , . . . 17 

Non-Muslims . . . . . 83 

(h) and (c). No minimum proportion of Muslims in any oilice has 
been nrescribed. The recent orders of the Government of India, v'hieh 
prescribe a minimum percentage of 25 for the recruitment oE Muslims, 
apply nriJy to recruitment from the date of those orders. These orders 
will bo followed in making future recruitment. 

Conveyance Allowance paid to the Head Clerk and Cashier of the 

Government of India Press, Simla, for receiving Payments op Bills 

FROM the Bank. 

50, Mr, S. 0. Jog : ((/) Is it a fact that the Head Clerk and 
flashier ot t!ie Government of India Press, Simla, is allowed to draw con- 
ve^anoo allowam’e for recoivinpr payments of the bills from the Bank and 
the Treasury ? 

(?;) If the reply to above is in the affirmative, will Government please 
Jay a statement showing the amount paid to him as conveyance allowance, 
month by month, during the last three months and state the rate for every 
trip 1 

(r) Is it a fact that the Treasury and the Hank are on his way to 
the Office and he gets the bills ])assed and cashed while going to the office ? 

(d) Is it also a fact that on the fu'st of every month an upper grade 
clei'k and a peon aecompaiiy him to the bank to draw payments ? If so, 
will Govern nurnt please state the amount of conveyance allo\yancc 
adjnissible to them ? 

(e) If the reply to i)art (c) be in the affirmative, are Government 
prepared to coiLsider the desirability of minimising it specially in these 
days of financial stringency ? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce : (a) Yes 

ib) May 1934, Rs. 27-0-0. 

June, 1934, Rs. 19-8-0. 

July, 1934, Rs. 22-8-0. 

The rate for each trip is Rs. 1|8|0. 
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(c) rhe repjy to the first part is in the affirmative, and to the second 
part Jii the negative. 

(d) Yes. The upper grade clerk is paid conveyance hire at the rate 
mentioned in (&) above. No conveyance hire is paid to the peon. 

^e) The Controller of Printing and Stationery is investigating the 
question of reducing expenditure on conveyance hire. 

Allegations against the Head Clerk op the Government of India Press, 

Simla. 

51. Mr. S. 0. Jog : (a) Are Government aware that the behaviour 
and treatment of the Head Clerk of the Government of India Press, Simla, 
town i ds hi.s subordinates is ver}^ unsatisfactory ? 

(h) U it a fact that two or three employees dared to bring this to 
the iioti(*(' of \hi) JMaiiager of the Press, but they were threatened by the 
Head C-lerk to withdraw their complaints, as otherwise he will put them 
to great trouble and inconvenience ? 

(r) Is it a fact that due to the Head Clerk’s threats they could not 
submit their grievances even to the Manager ? 

(d) hi it a fact tliat a senior reader (Mr. E. B. Murray) applied to 
tlie ^lanager to permit him to sue in the Court the Head Clerk for some 
incorrect remarks passed by liim against the said Reader on certain 
papers ? 

(e) Is it a fact that the Manager of the Press compelled him to >>it]i- 
draw his application ? 

(/) If the reply to part (a) be in the negative and replies to parts 
(d) and (e) in the affirmative, do Gov(*rnment propose to appoint an 
EiKpiiry Cominitlee to investigate into the matter ? If not, why not ? 

The Honourable Sir Prank Noyce : (a) The facts are still as stated 
by me in the reply which I gave on the 11th December. 1933, to Sardar 
Sant Siyiirli’s unstarred (juestion, No. 302 

ib) and (e). Government have no information. 

((/) Mr. Murray made a complaint against the head clerk under a mis- 
undevsianding. The complaint was subsequently withdrawn, 

(fi) No. 

(f) Does not arise. 

Relatives of the Head Clerk of the Government op India Press, Simla, 
provided with Quarters. 

52. Mr. S. O. Jog : (a) Will Government please state the number 
ot. employees in the Government of India Press, Simla, and how many of 
them are far and near relatives of the Head Clerk of the Press ? 

{b) ^ill Government please state the number of employees who have 
been provided with Government Clerks’ Quarters and hoW many of them 
ai'o. relatives of the Head Clerk ? 

(c) Will Government please state how many of the H^ad Clerks^ 
relative's were in possession of such quarters prior to his taking charge 
of4he Press ? ^ , o © 
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Tbd Honourable Bir Frank Noyce : (a) The sanctioned sti*cngth is 
S.'in. There are five relatives of the head clerk. 

(b) 21, of whom three are relatives of the head clerk. 

(c) one. 

Status of Officers passing out of the Indian Military Academy, 

Dehra Dun. 

63. Mr. Bhiipnt Sing : (a) Will Government please state whether 
under the proposed Indian Army Act (Amendment) Bill, ofiBcers passing 
out of the I. M. A., Dehra Dun, will be granted the same form of coinmis- 
sion as is now issued to British and Indian officers trained at Sandliursi; 
or Woolwich ? If not, will Government please state the points of differ- 
ence between the two kinds of commissions ? 

(h) Will Government please state the reason against the grant, to the 
■ Dehra Dun officers, of the form of commission now granted to British 
officers of the Indian Army ? 

(c) Has the attention of Government been drawn to the following 
paragraph which appeared in the Statesman of the 18th July, 1931 : 

“ Ca})tain Slier Mohammed Khan said the Bill merely introduced 
into the Army Act the term Indian King^s commissioned officer, 
which did not exist before, but there would be absolutely no 
difference between such officers and British officers in tlio 
matter of command and status. lie Avelcomed the abolition of 
Viceroy’s Commission officers as hitherto a recruit to the Army 
aspired only to the position of Snbedar-Major. After the ])as- 
sage of the Bill a recruit could aspire to the position of Com- 
mander-in-Chief ” ? 

id) If so, will Government please state whether the above paragraph 
correctly represents the Government’s policy ? 

Lieut.-Golonel A. P. R. Lumby : (a) and (6). Cadets from Wool- 
wich and Sandhurst receive commissions in His Majesty’s Land Forces. 
Cadets from the Indian Military Academy will receive commissions in 
His Majesty’s Indian Land Forces in the same form as those given to offi- 
cers of the Indian Air Force and officers of the Canadian Forces. I would 
invite the attention of the Honourable Member in this connection to the 
Press communique on the subject, issued on the 8th July, 1932. 

(r) and (d). It is quite clear from the context, that my Honourable 
friend, Captain Slier Muhammad Khan, was referring to the Indian Army 
Act. In so far as he was referring to officers and men of the Indijin 
Army, he correctly stated the policy of Government ; for there will bo 
complete reciprocity of command and equality of status between King’s 
commissioned officers and the new Indian commissioned officers within the 
Indian Army. It is rather early to consider what chances Indian Com- 
missioned Officers will have of rising to the position of Commander-in- 
Chief ; but the Government’s policy of complete Indianization of the Army 
surely presupposes that such officers will ultimately be able to aspire 
to that position. 

I shall try to make the whole position clear when the Indian Army 
(Amendment) Bill comes before this House again in a few days’ time. 
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Technical Miutaby Clerks employed in the Master-General ot the 

Ordnance Brancoi 

64. Mr. Bhuput Sing ; (a) Ts it a fact that in the M, G. 0. Branch 
of the Army Headquarters a technical military clerk, drawing pay at 
Bs. 600 per mensem, is employed as a general telephone clerk ? If so, why I 

(h) Are Government prepared to institute an inquiry to see wh<-ther 
in the M. G. 0. Branch, technical military clerks drawing high pay are 
employed on purely routine non-technical duties ? If not, why not ? 

ic) Will Government please state the duties of M. G. 5 in tiie 
M. G. 0. Branch, and the tot;il monthly bill including officers’ salaries, for 
riinnin" this Section ? 

Lieut.-Colonel A. P. E. Ltunby : (a) I am afraid the Honourable 
Member has again been misinformed regarding this Branch of Army Head- 
quarters. 

(6) No, Sir. No technical military clerk is employed in the M. G. 0. 
Brandi on purely routine non-technical duties. 

(c) A statement is attached showing the duties of Section M. G. 5. 
The total monthly cost, including officers’ salaries for running that Sec- 
tion, is approximately Its. 6,000. 


Statement showing (fctails of duties of M. G.-5 in the M. G. 0. Branch, referred to 
in yai't (o) of wistarred question No, 5i in the Legislative Assembly, 

Section M. G.-5. 

Details of duties, 

(1) Questions of general policy Jiffeeting more than one directorate of the 

Master-General of the Ordnance Branch and Co-ordination between branches 
and directorates. 

(2) iiopresentation of the Master-General of the Ordnance Branch on Army 

Ift'adquarters. Exercises, so far as staff work is concerned and on 
C^oinmittoes dealing with the branch as a whole. 

(3) Co-ordination of replies to Legislative Assembly and Council questions 

affecting policy in the Master-General of the Ordnance Branch. 

(4) Distribution of information from other branches of Army Headquarters. 

(5) Matters affecting the branch at Principal Staff Officers, Military Council 

and Mobilization Committee Meetings. 

(C) (tt) Calculation of war wastages and fixation of peace holdings of Ordnance 
stores and clothing, and in the case of Lethal stores and ammunition 
submission of these calculations to the Mobilization Committee and 
Principal Staff Officers, where necessary. 

(&) Besponsibility for rejiresenting to the General Staff, Mobilization 
Coniiuittec or Principal Staff Officers the Branch requirements in money to 
make good shortages in peace holdings for mobilization, and for expend- 
ing funds allotted accordingly. 

(c) Notification to Ordnance factories of output required from them in 
war. Co ordination of arrangoments for supply from other sources of 
requirements which caunot be met by the Ordnance factories. This 
includes the preparation and distribution to all concerned of standing 
war indents for Home, India Store Department (India), Ordnance Factory 
and trade items. 

(7; Maintenance of the Branch War Books. 

(8) Distribution and Annual return of Secret documents. 
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(9) Baaed upon information from Director of Ordnance Services, Director of 

Ordnance Factories and Director of Contracts maintenance of form 
at a glance ” statements showing the position as regards meeting the 
crdnaAce requirements of the Army in the case of New Demands or 
special purchases for other Branches and in time or war of items of 
vital importance. 

(10) Preparation of weekly reports for His Excellency the Commaader-in-Chief 

and other branches of important letters and important decisions during 
the week, 

(11) Co-ordination of new demands for the Branch. 

(12) Arranging Master-General of the Ordnance’s tours (excluding matters 
connected with Travelling Allowances, etc.) and action on tour notes. 


Importation OF Supplies OF Arms and Ammunition by Licensed Dealers 

FROM ONE PLACE TO ANOTHER. 

56. Khan Bahadur Haji Wajihuddin : (a) Is it a fact that licensed 
dealers in arms and ammunition, who keep for sale their stock of Anns 
and Ammunition, are not allowed to import their supplies from one place 
to another without an export license which is only granted on payment of 
Rs. 10 ? 

(o) Is it a fact that Shikari license holders in British India are 
allowed to get their supplies from other stations in British India without 
an export license or payment of any fee ? 

(c) If replies to the above questions be in the affirmative, are Govern- 
mcnt prepared to consider the advisability to apply one and the same 
principle in both the cases ? 

The Honourable Sir Henry Craik : (a) It is presumed that the 
Honourable Member is referring to the transport of stocks of arms and 
ammunition by licensed dealers from one place in British India to 
another. Such transactions have to be covered by a transport license 
the cost of which is Rs. 10. 

(b) A private licensee can obtain arms and ammunition in reasonable 
quantities for his personal use from any place in British India without 
taking out a transport license. 

(c) No. The two transactions are different in nature. The licensed 
dealer transports stocks of arms and ammunition usually in bulk, for 
the purpose of sale for profit : the private licensee obtains supplies in 
small quantities for his o-wn use. 


SHORT NOTICE QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 

Movements and Whereabouts of Mr. R. N. Chawla, Indian Avutor. 

Mr. 8 . G. Jog : (a) Are Government aware that Mr. R. N. Chawla, 
aviator of great fame, left India for a world flight ? 

(6) Are Government aware that his recent movements and where- 
abouts are not known ? 

(c) Are Government aware that the whole of India is anxious to know 
of his whereabouts ? 

(d) Do Government propose to make prompt inquiries about his 
whereabouts and inform this House and the public about his whereaboat8» 
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tmd henceforth to keep the public in touch with his movmehts froito time 
to time ? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce : The statement which has 
appeared in the Press this morning, to the effect that Mr. Chawla arrived 
in London on August the 5th, renders a detailed reply unnecessary, but 
I wisli to take this opportunity of stating that the anxiety which was 
expressed on Mr. Chawla ’s behalf was quite unnecessary. 

Oovernmmt made enquiries of the other Governments on the route 
and ascertained that Mr. Chawla left Alexandria on the 30th July, having 
failed to notify any authority that he had changed his original plan to 
fly mt Cairo. Mr. Chawla has just flown over a well-organised air route, 
which lias been flown by hundreds of similar small aircraft during the 
last seven years and mo,st of which is traversed by pilots of the regular 
air services almost every day. The route is equipped with wireless stations 
and it is not possible for an aeroplane to disappear or to remain out of 
touch with civilisation without the aviation authorities and the Press in 
the locality being aware of the fact. Had there been any necessity, the 
aviation authorities concerned would have communicated with the Gov- 
ernment of India. 

It will be understood that Mr. Chawla 's movements hardly arouse 
the same interest outside India, as they do in this country. Consequently, 
his failure to inform any one, until six days after his arrival in London, 
has caused a great deal of unnecessary trouble to the administrations of 
several countries on the England-India route. 


Release op Pakdit Jawahab Lal Nehru. 


Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh : Do Government propose to take any 
stej) to release Pandit Jawahar Lal Nehru, in view of the serious illness 
of his wife, Mrs. Kamla Nehru, about which I have received the follow- 
ing telegram, dated the 10th August, 1934, from Dr. Atal, Anand 
Bhawaii, Allahabad, which I am forwarding in original to the Honour- 
able the Horae Member ; 


X hnv(* sent the following wires to tho Home Member TTnited Provinces Govern- 
ment :ind Home Member Government of Xndin (stop) I wae sent for from liucknow 
whpie I oidiiijirily pr.netise to trcilt Mrs. Kamla Nehru who is wife to Pandit 
Jnwiihir liiii Nehru, and is also related to mo (stop) liocal Doctor Jairaj Behari and 
I am clo.nly of opinion that owing to complications her illness which is of pleurisy 
has a 11 cad}’ become serious. I am wiring to inform you so that you mav take wliat- 
"VV' proper under the circumstances (stop) Further 

coughing bout yesterday and heart attack today which assumed alarming 
husband is political prisoner I have considered it my duty to 
info nil ^011. My colleague Doctor Jairaj Behari agrees with me. '' 

,, Honourable Sir Henry Craik : The question is really one for 
fh<. liocal Government to decide, but the Government of India are in com- 
miuucatu.n with the United Provinces Government on the subject. The 
Loca Government s answer is still awaited, but, by the courtesy of the 
the Press, I am in a position to inform 

niffht bv till'?!- + Press, Allahabad, was informed la^e last 

Nehru h»wi Magi^rate of Allahabad, that Pandit J^i^r LftI 

, ' ad been released temporarily on aecohnt Of his ;pjfe^s 
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illness. (Applause.) It appears that Pandit Jawahar Lai Nehru 
arrived at Allahabad last night, and went to the house in whicJi Ids wife 
is lying. 

Mr. 8. G. Jog : May I know whether his release is temporary ? 

The Honourable Sir Henry Graik : Yes, temporary. 

THE INDIAN IRON AND STEEL DUTIES BILL. 

Presentation of the Report op the Select Committee. 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore (Member for (Commerce and 
Railways) : Sir, I be^ to present the Report of the Select Committee on 
the Bill to provide for the modification and continuance of the protection 
afforded to the iron and steel industry in British India, and to impose an 
excise duty for revenue purposes upon certain steel. 

THE ASSAM CRIMINAL LAW AMENDMENT (SUPPLEMENTARY) 

BILL. 

Mr, President (The Honourable Sir Shanraukham Chetty) : The 
House will now resume consideration of the following motion moved by 
the Honourable Sir Henry Craik on the 7th August, 1934 : 

** That the Bill to supplement the Assam Criminnl Law Amendment Act, 1934, 
be taken into consideration.’' 

The Chair takes it that all Honourable Members have now been sup- 
plied with copies of the Assam Criminal Law Amendment Act. {Voices : 
^‘Yes.’’) In order to avoid the kind of difficulty that has been expe- 
rienced by Honourable Members in the past, the Chair has arranged, in 
consultation with the Legislative Department, that in future, whenever 
there is a Bill to amend or supplement a local Act, the Legislative Depart- 
ment will supply to the Assembly Department a copy of the original local 
Act, which will be printed and supplied as an annexure to the Bill before 
the House. (Applause.) ) 

Mr. T. B. Fhookun (Assam Valley : Non-Muhammadan) : Sir, T rise 
to oppose the motion. In doing so, 1 have no intention of inflicting a 
speech on you at this fag end of my legislative career. , 

Some Honourable Members : No, no. 

Mr. T. B. Fhookun : I oppose the Bill on two grounds. In the first 
place, it is against the spirit of law and sense of justice. My second 
ground is that it is absolutely unnecessary, having regard to the facts 
that are mentioned. Sir, my Honourable friend. Sir Syed Saadulla, 
h^s trotted out the familiar argument that is generally done in intro- 
ducing repressive measures of this kind. “ In the public interest ’’ — 
that is the reason put forward, not in the interest of the Government, 
sSor it IS merely the intention of the Government — biit they say ‘‘ in the 
jWblie interest He said further : I cannot divulge either the 

Z In turn or the quality of the evidence which was placed before us 
t has always been the Government excuse. Now, Sir, however 
dl&Ver a judge might be, and however efficient an officer may be, or what- 
fi!a poiiitioh might be, it is almost impossible for them to dis- 
ttetW^ete fabricated and genuine evidence unless it ie carefully 
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tested by clever cross-examination. The Honourable the Home Mem- 
ber was visibly perturbed when he controverted the truth of the state- 
ment made by my Honourable friend, Mr. Neogy, regarding the affairs 
of the Dacca riots. May I ask why he could not calmly accept the evidence 
tendered by such an honourable gentlemen as Mr. Neogy ? I suppose he 
found it very difificulh to accept it unless it was tested by cross-examina- 
tion, and he must have considered that this is not the right place either 
to proceed to test it or tlial. he was not [lersonally very competent to do so. 
Why could not the Honourable the Home Member accept the challenge 
which had been thrown and wiiieh was thrown to publish the Nelson re- 
port ? There, again, I presume, he thought that there were certain mate- 
rials which, if tested by cross-examination, will not stand and there might 
be other evidence which, when tested, will go to support the statepnent 
made by my Honourable friend. Tn these circumstances, it is always 
unfair to the person to presume that there is sufficient evidence! for 
detention where we are not competent to judge it without cross-examina- 
tion. Two judges or high officials are unable to distinguish between fabri- 
cated evidence and genuine evidence, unless tested. It offends the very 
principle of law and sense of justice! that a man should be imprisoned, 
detained for all times on the evidence that is tendered and which is not 
tested. If you have sufficient evidence, if you are absolutely convinced 
of the nature jind the quality of the evidence, why cannot you place it 
before a judge ? You say you cannot do it in the public interest. 

Khan Bahadur Mian Abdul Amz (Punjab : Nominated Official) ; It 
is done because of the safety of the witnesses. So many witnesses have 
been done to death. 

Several Honourable Members : How many t 

Mr. S. 0. Mitra (Chittagong and Rajshahi Divisions : Non-Muham- 
madan Rural) : Will the Honourable gentleman please read the Act 
before he says anything ? It is provided in the Assam Criminal Law 
Amendment Act itself that the witnesses may be protected by taking the 
evidence in camera. Please read the Act before you criticise others. 

Khan Bahadur Mian Abdul Aziz : I was not referring to that. 
I was only answering the question abouit the disclosing of the names of 
witnesses and why those people were not brought forward. I give only 
one instance. In one day a released Babbar Akali convict shot eight 
people within a few minutes including three who had given evidence against 
him. This was after his release. 


^ Mr. T. B. Phooten : May I tell my Honourable friend that evidence 
18 tendered times without number before Special Tribunals, and, I ask,' 
m how many cases accidents or incidents like the one he has described 
have happened ? Veiy few. If Government cannot disclose the evidence, 
there is bound to be honest suspicion in the minds of the people. You dO: 
not want to give out the evidence, because you find that it wdll not be 
sumcient and that it will not be enough to secure a conviction. Clever , 
lawyers might dissect it and tear it into pieces. I concede it may fiot; 
DC so. B be that the evidence is true, but until it is tested, we lawyeiA 

suspicion and that is possibly . the reason why. 
nigh Court judges have refused to have anything tp do. with. giving a 
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on untested evidence. Sir, it is not a question whether the Habeas Corpus 
Act or the jurisdiction of the High Couii: can be curtailed. Certainly, 
it is within the competency of this House to do so. It has been done in 
this country. It has bee^ti done elsewhere, but niy question is, — is it right, 
is it necessary, to curtail the power, because there have been a few dacoi- 
ties ? I think it is a bad principle. It makes the people suspicious, and 
the suspicion leads to mischievous acts. This practice is not followed in 
many countries. It is only in India that this practice has been generally 
adopted. We are told that, if you disclose the name of the witness, the 
accused will come and shoot him. There have been one or two instances 
of this kind in India, and that has happened not only in India, but else- 
where also, but that does not justify a general action of this nature which 
I consider to be very very repressive in its nature. To detain a man for 
any length of time without any trial whatsoever, is very offensive to the 
general sense of justice. Sir, I take it that there is a provision for camera 
trial in the Assam Act also. Why is that not availed of in which case the 
witnesses will be safe ? 

Sir, coming to the facts, I may say that, so far as my part of the 
12 Noon country is concerned, in regard to political agitation, we 
have been worse than school boys — not even gone to the 
extent of frightening anybody who has dared to differ from us in their 
views (showing a toy pistol) even by a show of this tiny little thing which 
is sold in the market. This is a thing which I picked up here somewhere. 

I have not even heard a cracker drawn across the table even during the 
Christmas week to frighten a nervous Government ofiScial, and yet Govern- 
ment have thought it fit that wc should be repressed by this repressive 
measure. Well, Sir, I thought always that it is best to allow sleeping dogs 
lie, lest exaggerated and enthusiastic feelings lead to disastrous results. I 
shall try to illustrate it by a common story which is current in A>s.sam. 
There was a party, consisting of men, women and children, who were 
crossing the Brahmaputra in a rather small-sized c'raft. In the company 
and on that boat was a man who was slightly demented. When everything 
was going on smoothly, when he was quite happy in his own meditation, a 
garrulous old lady, unable to resist the temptation of talking, addressed 
that man and said, — My dear man, I hope you will not over-turn the 
boat On that the man said, — “ Well reminded, my lady ’’ and so saying 
he over-turned the boat. (Laughter.) So over-enthusiasm does not always 
lead to the e3q)ected results. I think that Government might have waited 
before they produced this piece of repressive legislation. Now, if you say, 

** well, so far as your part of the country is concerned, it is all right, but 
what about the other part of Assam, that is, Sylhet, where my Honourable 
friend, Mr. Abdul Matin Chowdhury, hails from ’’ — no aspersion on him 
though Government do insinuate that “ we cannot divide the Province 
into Wo parts and make one law for one part and another for another 
part That means — “ give the dog a bad name and hang him So 
far as we are concerned, if you really think that things are so dangerous in 
these other parts, why not separate those parts that lie contiguous to 
Bengal ? Bengal, I take it, will then be very much pleased to have them. 
(Hear, hear.) Why not do that ? Some people from Sylhet, who had 
been Very anxious at one time for their being joined to Bengal, have now 
realised that they are better off in Assam than they might be in Bengal ! 
(Laughter.) They are I daresay, by culture, more allied to Bengal and 
would be better placed there. 
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1 tliiiik we have given very little trouble to the Government so far, 
but I sometimes begin to feel that perhaps if we gave them as much trouble 
vs Bengal did, we might have got what we wanted, — anyhow that is the 
spirit which sometimes comes to me, because we have mostly behaved like 
quiet school children so far and that we wdll be given good conduct prizes. 
Sir, I am one of those Congressmen who have always been against any 
violence and this has been the case with my valley people generally, yet 
— because tlie Congress in Bengal was declared illegal, the Assam Govern- 
ment extended the courtesy to Ajssam also, inspite of the fact that there 
was no violence whatsoever there. Coming to the merits of the case, what 
are the facts ? There were a few daeoities, and that is all. But, Sir, f. 
do not know how these daeoities can be called political. The i-eason in- 
sinnated is tliat they are committed by the Bhadraloy class. NoW, how 
are they connected wdth the Bhadraloy classes ? Oh, because the dacoits 
were dressed in ‘‘ clean clothes, they must be Bhadraloys as if dacoits 
could not use clean clothes to pass themselves otf as Bhaduvloys and, as if 
.some m(;mb(»rs of the Bhadraloy clasvses could not commit such offences under 
the stress of economic depression or through criminal intention or through 
criminal tendencies. I find no good reason why snch daeoities should be 
labelled as ‘‘ political What is more, Government call these political 
daeoities bc'cause tluiy are committed wdth the help of revolvers and other 
dangerous w^eapons ! Sir, T think, it is a sign of civilization in all coun- 
tries to commit daeoities with guns and revolvers, and, where daeoities are 
perpetrated, they usually do use offensive and defensive weapons, — and 
they will unfortunately not be deterred by the fact that people sleep with 
revolvers under their pillows, or adopt repressive measures. Sir, wherever 
there is a dacoity, there is bound to be violence ; otherwise it will surely 
be called a theft and so the mere fact of the use of a revolver or a 
spear or some other dangerous weapon in the commission of a dacoity 
would not ipso facto make that a ‘‘ political offence. There is nothing 
I find in the Assam Provincial Council debates to show that there have 
been any political daeoities. If that is so, the ordinary law should be 
quite enough to tackle the ordinary dacoity cases jii.st as they were done 
in other parts of India and elsewhere. Why should you consider snch 
offences to be invariably political offences necessitating the bringing in of 
such a drastic measure as this ? 

My friend, the Honourable the Home Member, might say, “ well, my 
frie.nd, if you do not want the Bill, you lose the right of appeal ; w’e are 
giving that to you”. To that I say, “ the sting of the scorpion is always 
in the tail ” and that does not make the insect any the less dangerous. 
Wliilc you are giving that right of appeal, which we think you ought to, 
you ai-e also introducing another clause which deprives us of a fundamental 
right, and, therefore, Sir, 1 am bound to oppose it, otherwise I certainly 
Would have welcomed the first portion where you give a right which you 
ought to do in the ordinary course. Sir, I say the non-official view has 
been entirely against this measure. There have been, Sir, a few daeoities, 
that IS all, and no wonder, they have only recently unhappily started in 
these times of economic stress, but there is no reason why they should ail 
be dubbed as “ political ” crimes. Reference is made to ‘‘ subversive moVe- 

V L daeoities do not lead to subvension otf the Government— 
lor bombs were not used, not an official was attacked, nothing very out^ 
rageous was committed. They are, to my mind, mere daeoities for -per- r 
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soual gain. Sir, these dacoities are enumerated within the space of a 
mere paragraph. On page 2 of the Assam proceedings, it is said : 

Since 1931, a regular series " — not a series 'inerely — “ of cTiiiies perpetrated 
by a party of terrorists have disfigured the fair name of the ProviiK'o, and since that 
year, the number of guns stolen have reached very high limits — 

With these guns, they have not, it would appear, shot anybody who 
was against the Government — they have simply committed dacoities with 
them — how do you then call all these political dacoities ? 

** Then, in January, 1931, there was a mail robbery or a dacoity in wliich 
Rs. 3,4‘20 were stolen.’*' 

Now, it alarms the Government that such an amount of money is col- 
lected ! That this money must have been, — thanks to the unselfishness of 
these dacoits and the lack of any motive of personal gain, — must Irave been 
utilized for the country’s cause, that it must be utilized for the purposes 
of some Association having subversive movements as their objects ! Sir, 
these are the all too easy conclusions drawn from the mere fact that there 
have been a few dacoities. 

An Honourable Member : Who was speaking on behalf of Govern- 
ment ? 

Mr. T. R. Phookun : Sir Muhammad Asaadiillah, the Judicial and 
Home Member of Government. 

Then, in 1932, four masked men entered the mail van of a passenger 
train of the Assam Bengal Railway, they over-powered the attendant with 
daggers and iron bars and looted all the mail bags. 

Sir, these are all the instances — ^these are the three or four dacoities, 
in which the largest amount stolen was Es. 3,000 odd ! 

I say, Sir, there is not the least justification for this measure on such 
grounds merely. If there had been any iota of evidence to connect these 
dacoities with political or subversive movements or such-like purposes, that 
would have been mentioned. We do not find anything here ; there was 
just this much in the general discussion to show that there were a few 
dacoities, and the fair name of Assam was being tarnished, and, therefore, 
there was urgent necessity for bringing in this measure — I suiipose that 
will enhance the fair name of the Assam Government. The Bengal 
Government have done it, and, therefore, Assam must be saYed by the 
introduction of such a measure to save her fair name ! What logic ! By 
its introduction, 1 take it, Government ej^pect that all dacoities will cease. 
I am afraid that is expecting too much. Sir, as promised, I would not 
detain the House for long. Sir, the argument that ^^^luld possibly be 
adduced for suspending the writ of Habeas Corpus is that it is 
not possible for them to disclose the names, because they are afraid that 
the witnesses may be murdered. Government will assure the House that 
the evidence before them had been carefully sifted and that they were con- 
vinced that the case was a true one, but they cannot let you see it. As an 
evidence of good faith, my friend, Mr. Neogy, suggested that the Law 
Member, who is a Government Member and who cannot be suspected by 
Government, might be deputed. But, T suppose the Government’s idea is 
that after all he is an Indian, and if you scratch him a little deeper, you 
would find him to be a nationalist. The Law Member may be competent 
opough to giye legal opinion, but in judging his countrymen he may not 
be trusted to that extent. So, Sir, even he is not trusted by Government. 
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Sir, we suggested the name of a person with a big reputation and whose 
legal intelligence cannot be challenged and who might have been able to 
find out the truth even without cross-examination, but our suggestion has 
not been accepted. Of course, we are out of the question. It would have 
given us some satisfaction if our suggestion had been accepted and, instead 
of giving it to the official Sessions Judges, it might have been given to a 
lawyer. Sir, a judge may or may not be a la\\7er, but a lawyer wdio is 
independent in liis views would certainly be able to scrutinize and sift the 
evidence better. Therefore, our suspicions will continue to remain there 
as long as you do not do away with this practice. 

I, therefore, on behalf of my country and on my own behalf, oppose 
this Bill .which is repressive in its nature and which is against the prin- 
ciples of law and justice. I am sure, my Honourable friends will e^iend 
their sympathy to Assam and discuss this meavsure. I would have con- 
tinued for a little longer more, but I know that Government are in no 
mood to listen to friends. I, therefore, consider it an absolute waste of 
time and energy to try and convince the Government, or the gentlemen 
who have subscribed to the principle of the Government of terrorising the 
people lest they should become terrorists. (Non-OfiBcial Applause.) 


Mr. K. 0 . Neogy (Dacca Division : Non-Muhammadan Rural) : Sir, 
it was somewhat toucliing to hear the Honourable the Home Member’s 
concern, which he expressed on Tuesday last, for the right of appeal of 
people who have already been convicted by Special Tribunals of heinous 
offeTices. IJis attitude on that occasion was in strange contrast to that 
which he displayed on the previous day, that is to say, on Monday, when 
he asked this House to pass a measure perpetuating a system of banishment 
for people who are incarcerated on the merest suspicion and who are not 
given a proper chance of having their say before a properly constituted 
Tribunal or Committee. In the present instance, the House must remem- 
ber that wc are dealing with the right of appeal of persons who have been 
convicted of heinous offences mentioned in the Schedule to the main Act, 
and in the other case wc were dealing merely with suspects. T do not 
know on wliat grounds my Honourable friend is going to justify the 
disparity in his interest as between these two classes of people. They 
ha\e set up Special Tribuiuals consisting of three judicial officers, who 
are very competent, I take it, from the Government point of view. 


I am not going to criticise the constitution of the Special Tribunals, 
though [ remember the somewhat irreverent language that was used for 
the purpose of describing them in the Bengal Legislative Council by a 
very prominent Muslim Slember not very long ago. I am not prepared 
to discnmiiiate in this manner between these two classes of people, the 
nrst class being of persons who are merely suspected of complicity in the 
terrorist movement, and the other class consisting of people who have 
been convicted by a very competent body of Commissioners and convicted 
of definite oi^rt acts in furtherance of their policy of terrorism. Now, 
the practical point of ^ew, again, is this right of appeal 
vaf •' A ^ ^ ^ know whether there have been nianv cases 

experieuee ot what h^ taken. 
?ndiLl use to ns, I can tell this House that if any 

ifTnl, ^ pronounce a verdict of “ not guUty ” in favour 

■ SLnJS mlf “ tmorist crime, he would almost invariably be 
P 11 Ills acquittal by the police and incarcerated for an 
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indefinite period of time. Perhaps my Honourable friend is in a position 
to give this House the number of cases in which people who have been 
acquitted after proper trial, either before Special Commissioners or 
before other Courts of justice in Bengal, during the last few years, have 
not been dealt with under what they call the preventive sections of the 
law and detained for an indefinite period as suspects ? Now, Sir, I do 
not know whether, while providing this right of appeal for the benefit o£ 
the accused persons, who have already had a regular trial before a body of 
Special Commissioners, we are doing any good to them, because, if they 
are convicted and sentenced, the sentence, unless it is a capital sentence, 
is to run up to a. particular point of time and the persons against whom 
the sentence is pronounced know that they will be in the jail for a definite 
period of time and that tliey can look forward to their liberty after that 
period is over. But supposing any such person succeeds in appeal, and 
that. I take it, is the main reason or justification for providing an appeal 
in such cases, that is to say. we want to give the best chance to the 
accused person, supposing he is in a position to get an acquittal from the 
appellate Court, which is the High Court in this particular case, can my 
Honourable friend give us a guarantee that a person so acquitted on appeal 
shall be allowed to enjoy his liberty ? T do not know whetlier, so far, 
anybody has at all been acquitted on appeal by the High Courts, but it 
has become almost the rule rather than the exception to immediately arrest 
a man on his acquittal and then spirit him away for an indefinite length of 
time. It was only the other day, three or four days ago, that we were 
reading in the newspapers that a particular man had been acquitted by a 
body of Special Commissioners in Bengal, and that, immediately after his 
acquittal, he was re-arrested under the so-called preventive provisions of 
the Criminal Law Amendment Act. 

Now, Sir, I had the opportunity of having a talk with a judicial officer 
who has since retired. He said that never before in liLs life did he feel 
{.0 humiliated as he did when, on a particular occasion, after he had 
acquitted a. person, implicated in a terrorist crime, he was re-arrested to 
be spirited away for an indefinite length of time. That is the way in 
whieli the Honourable Member Government and the Provincial Govern- 
ments have been undermining the people respect for the Britisli judicial 
system which had so far acted as the bulwark of the British Government 
in this country. Now, Sir, I want to save the High Court from this humi- 
liation. It is enough that the subordinate judiciary has to sulfer this 
humiliation, and 1 should do nothing, if I could help it. to put the High 
Court to the same humiliating conditions to which the Government are 
almost everyday subjecting the vsubordinate judiciary in this matter. I 
want to raise another point. Are we so very sure of the independence of 
the High Court itself in regard to political cases ? I speak with great 
trepidation in this matter when I refer to the Calcutta High Court, but 
I liave the definite authority of my Honourable friends, Mr. Mitra, Mr. 
S. C. 8en and Pandit Sen, who are all present here, to say that since Sir 
Lawrence Jenkins left the Calcutta Hi^h Court, it does not enjoy the same 
amount of public confidence, at least in political cases, as it did before. 
(Hear, hear.) Now, Sir, I am further reinfpreed in this particular point 
by the discussions which I saw in the proceedings of the Bengal Legislative 
Council when an eminent lawyer of the name of Mr. N. K. Basu— the 
President of the Baa*: Association— questioned the independence of the 
High Court as at present constituted. I notice my Honourable friend. 
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the IJonio ]\rember, taking very diligent notes of this partiealar point 
(Laugliler), and I am going immediately to ask him his assistance in 
understanding a very significant speech which was made by Sir Shadi 
Lai on the day h(j retired from the Bench of the Lahore High Court, and 
I am going to quote a few sentences from that speech, and I should like 
my Honourable friend, the TTome Member, to assist me in. understanding 
the real import of that speech. I think the Honourable the Home Member 
is the best qualified man to do that because of his long association with 
the Punjab. Here T may assure the House that what I am going to read 
out was not stated by Sir Shadi Lai on an after-dinner occasion. It was 
not the post-j>randial kind of pleasantry which is sometimes uttered under 
spirituous influence. This was a very serious occasion. The Honourable 
the Chief Justice was retiring on that very day after a very meritorious 
cjireer as the Chief Justice of the Lahore High Court, and all the Judges 
were assembled in the Court Boom and all the members of the Bar were 
assembled there. It was in reply to the addresses that were presented to 
him on that occasion that he made this speech, and I am assured that he 
spoke from written notes. 

The Honourable Sir Henry Creik (Home Member) : What was the 

date V 

Mr. K. C. Neogy : I am reading from a newspaper, dated 9th May, 
1984, probably the speech was made on 7th May. It was a long speech, 
and I do not want to trouble the House with the whole of it, but I shall 
refer only to certain portions. Sir Shadi Lai referred to certain state- 
ments miade by Sir John Simon with reference to a political case in 
England where Sir Jolin Simon stated that that case afforded an illustra- 
tion of the liberty enjoyed by the British people. Then, Sir John Simon 
goes on to say : 

“ Hero wan a man ” 


— all this is taken from the speech of Sir Shadi Lai. — 

** Hon* was a man who had been sentenced and who waa opposed to the whole 
system of the Government of his country, but who, none tlie less had a perfect right 
to resoil to tlm ordinary courts of the land against a high official whose subordinate 
hml made wlmt in my view was only a mistake without malicious intent : and yet, 
without (luostioii, the law of England, which is administered impartially for every- 
body, awnrrls him a compensation in exactly the same way as though he was a 
favoured member of society.’* 

This was what Sir John Simon stated, and after giving this quotation, 
this is how Sir Shadi Lai proceeded : 

Would it be improper to ask what would bo thought of a Judge in India who, 
iml.-uc-d uith the traditions of British justice, acted in a similar manner? Would he 
not, thereby, ’’ 


I want my Honourable friend’s particular attention to this, — 

* * Would he not, thereby, subject himself to disfavour, and even resentment, which 
would be manifested in no uncertain manner ? These and other disadvantages have 
souietinios to be borne suh silentio by a person who is true to the oath which he 
solemnh- tnkes on accepting the office of His Majesty’s Judge.” 


sentence again for the benefit of my Honourablo 


nerson hn dmdvmta^ have sometimes to be borne stth »aentio by a 

Sbs Majesty" J™4e •> ^ aceeptiug the office of 
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Then, he proceeds : 

Hf? has to follow the doctrines of the British Justice embodied in the inemO'- 
randuni which was prepared about two years ago by the Judges of His Majesty’s; 
Supreme Court of Judicature in England. The Judges * occupy btat^si the memo* 
randum, ” 

— This is a quotation from tho memorandum — 

a vital place in the constitution of this country. They stand etpially between 
tlie Crown and the Executive, and between the Executive and the subject. They luive 
to discharge the gravest and most responsible duties. It has for two centuries been 
considered essential that their security and independence should be maintained in- 
violate. It Wtis long ago said that there can be no true liberty in a country where 
the Judges are not entirely independent of the Government and the sound ness of the 
remark has never been questioned. ' ' 

Here ends tlie quotation from the memorandum of the Judges of the 
Supreme Court in England. Now. .Sir Shadi Lai proceeds as follow’s : 

“ This is an authoritative pronouncement to which no reasonable person can take 
any exception. It is, however, said,’^ 

— [do not know by whom, — 

** that these doctrines of the English constitution cannot (ind full scope in this 
country where there are peculiar circumstances wliieh tend to impair the independence 
of tJie Judiciary. On principle I‘ am unable to see any valid ground for jnakiiig such 
distinction, and I trust that no Judge of this Court Avill ever depart, in the slightest 
degree, from the solemn promise which ho makes before entering upon the execution 
of the duties of his office, even if he is subjected to personal disadvantages." 

I do not want to give any further quotation from his speech, but if 
my Honouraible friend wants the full text, I am prepared to send it across 
the floor of the House. What interpretation are we to put upon some of 
the significant passages of this speech ? That is what I w^ant my Honour- 
able friend to tell this House. Now, Sir, as to what interpretation 
responsible opinion in the country places upon the speech would appear 
indirectly from the fact that at the very next Session of the Punjab Legis- 
lative Council, which was held on the 27th June, 1934, in this very Chamber, 
a friendly Non-Official Member, T should not like to name him, was asked to 
put some kind of what we call leading questions, and this is his first ques- 
tion : 

** Will the Honourable Member for Fiuanee," 

— I do not know what concern this question has with Finance, however, — 

“ Will the Honourable Member for Finance please state whether Gove -iiment arc 
aware that on 7th May, 3934, Sir Shadi Lai, hitely Chief Justice of the Lahore High 
Court had in reply to the addresses of farewell presented to him on behalf of the 
Bcudi and the Bar mentioned certain difficulties of the Judges ? " 

Answer — The reply is in the affirmative." 

Then followed some more questions as to whether these allegations 
were true, and things like that. I need not trouble the House by going 
into these questions ; and the answers, as expected and perhaps as arrang- 
ed, were in the negative ; that is, that there was no such interference so 
far as the Government of the Punjab were concerned. 

Now, Sir, that is not the way to dispose of such a matter, — it is not 
such a simple thing. Here was a man who had been chosen very deli- 
berately to occupy the very responsible position of the Chief Justice, and 
he was the first Indian to be chosen for a permanent appointment of 
Chief Justice. And there is no doubt about it that so long as he was ow 
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the Bench, Sir Shadi Lai did the fullest justice to the confidence that was 
placed in him. And it was after the completion of his term of office when 
L was chosen to occupy a far more responsible position, that of one of 
His Majesty’s Privy Councillors, that he made those statements. It will 
not do for my Honourable friend to get up and say, “ Well, these are 
malicious lies ; these are wicked libs ”. I think my Honourable friend’s 
parliamentary training tells him that these expressions are to be used, and 
can be used with impunity, only with reference to Non-Official Members, 
and I daresay he is not going to use such language with reference to Sir 
Shadi Lai. 1 should very much like to know from him what interpreta- 
tion he is going to put upon it. The country at large has put one definite 
interi)retaitioii, and that is that you cannot definitely say today that in 
regard to political cases the High Court enjoys the same kind of inde- 
pendence perhaps as in tuppenny-hapenny matters of civil litigation or 
other cases of a similar character. Sir, as for all these various reasons 
1 do not consider the right of appeal to be a valued right, I am not pre- 
pared to support such a measure. 

Mr. Abdul Matin Ohaudhury (Assam : Muhammadan) ; Sir, like my 
Honourable friend, Mr. Phookun, I am also opposed to this motion. 
Generally speaking, I should be inclined to give my support to any 
measure that Government may choose to bring forward to combat 
terrorism in this country. But I am opposed to this measure, particu- 
larly because I think that circumstances in Assam did not justify the 
passing of that Assam Criminal Law Amendment Act, nor does it justify 
the passing of this measure which is before us today. Assam, Sir, is 
more or less a very peaceful Province. Unlike Bengal, our Province is 
not saturated with terrorism. I think Government themselves will 
admit that, in the whole of the Assam Valley Division from which my 
Honourable friend, Mr. Phookun, comes, the entire population, both 
Hindus and Muslims, have scrupulously kept away from participating 
in the terrorist movement. Mr. Phookun says that they have been be- 
having like schoolboys, and the implication probably is that people 
from my part of the country, Sylhet, are not behaving as they are ex- 
pected to behave. Sir, these Assam Valley districts comprise six out of 
the eight plains districts of Assam, and all the hill districts are abso- 
lutely immune from all traces of terrorism. I admit that it is only my 
own district of Sylhet where the terrorists have been able to secure a 
few recruits. But for dealing with this handful of young men to bring 
in a measure like this one, trenching upon the personal liberties and 
rights of the entire population of the Province is absolutely unwarranted. 
It is like bringing a Nasmyth hammer to crush a fly. The enactment of 
extraordinary measures like the present one presupposes conditions 
which are absolutely absent from Assam. You can justify extraordi- 
nary measures on the ground that the situation is abnormal, but I main- 
tain, Sir, that the situation in Assam is practically normal. Unlike the 
Province of Bengal where the district officials like the District Magis- 
trate and the District Superintendent of Police and other officials live in 
constant danger of their lives, do not usually stir out unless accompanied 
by armed guards and whose bungalows are guarded like castles, in our 
Province the officials live a fairly tranquil life. No route march by the 
military is necessary in our Province, no vigilance committee is neces- 
sary in our province. It is only, as I said, my own district of Sylhet 
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W'here they have been able to secure a few recruits. But, that extraordi- 
nary precaution, which is necessary to be observed in Bengal for the 
safety of the ofiScials, is not necessary to be observed even in that district. 
I will give you one or two very simple instances. Last time when I was 
$t home, the District Magistrate of Sylhet came to our village to pre- 
side ov^a prize distribution ceremony. He travelled by road unaccom- 
panied even by a chaprasi, in broad daylight, without the least fear of 
molestation ; and he is doing it every day of his life. Then on another 
occasion, there was a* tornado in the town of Sylhet. The District 
Magistrate went out at night making inquiries from house to house as 
to what damage had been done by the tornado. That only shows that 
our normal life is absolutely unaffected by the acts of terrorism by a 
handful of young terrorists. I do not deny that there have been cases 
of political dacoity in our district. But may I ask, which I^i’ovince in 
India is free from these isolated acts of violence by these terrorists ? 

Mr, Uppi Saheb Bahadur (West Coast and Nilgiris ; Muhammadan) : 
Madras. 

Mr. Abdul Matin Ohaudhury : My friend, Mr. Uppi Saheb, says, 
Madras. I think, very recently a political dacoity was committed at 
Ooty looting a bank there ; and in Rajahmundry, if 1 am not absolutely 
mistaken, there have been cases like that. 

Mr. B. Das (Orissa Division : Non-Muhammadan) : There is no 
political dacoity in Orissa. 

Mr. Abdul Matin Chaudhury : As regards Bihar and Orissa,-—! 
speak subject to correction, — my own impression is that more political 
daeoilies have been committed there than in the Province of Assam. 

Mr. B. Das : Not in Orissa. 

Mr. Abdul Matin Ohaudhury : Then, again, — 1 speak subject to cor- 
rection, — I think the towns of Benares and Cawnpore harbour more political 
revolutionaries than the entire Province of Assam. And even in the 
Province of Bombay, we have had outrages at Poona, and bombs were 
discovered in Bombay City itself. So if in all those Provinces these ex- 
traordinary measures were not necessary, why should you single out 
Assam in particular ? In our Province, Sir, as I said, we are a very 
peaceful and law-abiding population except that there have been a few 
ca.seG of stray dacoities here and there. Our support to this motion will 
amount to the admission that the position in our district is quite as bad 
as they are in Bengal. We are not prepared to make that admission 
and 1 oppose this motion. 

Sardar Sant Singh (West Punjab ; Sikh) : Sir, the only justifica- 
tion for such a piece of legislation is the existence of the terrorist move- 
ment in some parts of India. It has been admitted on the floor of this 
House that this movement has now been in existence for the last 30 
years. During this long period various powers have bee]i asked for Kn<l 
granted to the executive to put down this movement ; but the history 
of the legislation shows that the more the repressive powers, the more 
has this movement flourished under this repression. It was probably due 
to this fact that Sir Harry Haig in his last speech on the Bengal Criminal 
Law Amendment Supplementary (Extending) Bill said : 

“ I wonder if we. remember that this conspiracy has been going on for nearly 
30 years. Each time, when the conspiracy has been brought under control, the 
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powers have been surrendered and the organisation has started working again. It 
18 easy to he wise after the event, but looking back it may seem that this has been 
a fundaiiieistal mistake in the policy of Government in the past, a mistake into which 
they have been led by precisely those arguments of optimism and confining our action 
to the very minimum required, which we shall no doubt hear in this debate. 1 liwvf^ 
said it is easy to be wise after the event, and therefore, a heavy responsibility rests on 
those who, even after the event, refuse to be wise, who misunderstand and reject the 
teacliings of experience.*’ 

The policy laid down in this expression of opinion by the ex-Home 
Member is very clear, Very definite and very precise. I wonder if the 
occupants of the Treasury Benches have realised the significance of this 
expression of ojiinion by an experienced Home Member like Sir Harry 
Haig. What docs it teach ? It has certain implications behind it, and 
the implications are that the Treasury Benches should not listen to the 
arguments of optimism which are advanced from this side, in order to 
modify their policy of putting down the terrorist movement by executive 
action. May I ask them, are they following this policy ? Are they refus- 
ing to be wise after the event ? If this policy of going midway between 
the rule of law and the rule of executive has failed in the past, why should 
they permit themselves to be persuaded to put forward a piece of legisla- 
tion which is a wavering legislation, which leads to indecision of policy 
of the Government ? T would rather suggest in my own humble way to 
the occupants of the Treasury Benches that they should follow the uncom- 
promising attitude of Khan Bahadur Mian Abdul Aziz — I am afraid he 
is not in his seat just now — or Chaudhri Lai Chand, and put down the 
movement with a strong hand. We are familiar with these arguments. 
The happenings in mid-Europe today reinforce the arguments of the advo- 
cates of repression. History is repeating itself again. The democratic 
principle of ecpial ofiportunties for all under just laws no longer holds 
good il'.ere. The man in power today makes a short shrift of his opponents. 
What did the Czarist regime do ? It put an end to all who were against 
the Government, The policy was ‘‘ Either you are with us or against us : 
there is no middle way I would advise the Government and I would 
offer them my full co-operation if they were to bring forward a decisive 
measure. If they think and if they consider in their wisdom — and the 
wisdom is always with the Government — ^that they can put down this 
movement by repression, then they should resort to unmitigated repression 
and repression alone : no ]ialliative in the shape of appeals ; no palliative 
in the shape of offering evidence before the Commissioners or before ordi- 
nary judges : no place for the Honourable the Law Member in this House v 
no place for the rule of law : no place for Legislative Councils or for legis- 
lative bodies. The Government should at once resort to putting down this 
terrorism by methods with which the executive was very familiar in the 
Ifitli and 16 th centuries. The Government of India should revive some 
constitution similar to the Star Chamber Tribunal 

An Honourable Member : That is going on. 

Sardar Sant Singh : No, not y.et. The Star Chamber is still a 
liistorical scandal. What I mean is this : if the Government really believe 
that this movement can be put down by these repressive methods, let them 
be clear about it. But if they, on the other hand, think that this policy 
has failed, that this policy did not succeed for thirty years, and that it is 
not likely to succeed now, then the logical way, the reasonable way, the 
rational way of looking at the problem is to examine the causes that gaye 
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birth to this movement, to prescribe the remedies after carefully diagnosing 
the disease. The only method which lias so far been successfully adopted 
in all civilised countries is the method of adopting the rule of just law. 

Tlie prevalence of the rule of law in the country will ensure the liberty 
'Of speech, liberty of action, within the bounds of law, and equal opportu- 
nities to rise for all people without distinction of caste, creed or colour. 
Once the younger generation is convinced of these conditions in the coun- 
try, there will be no scope for terrorism, public opinion will abhor it, will 
not tolerate it, and' the movement will automatically disappear. But if, 
on the other hand, the young men feel that the Government are not for 
the people, that the Government are not prepared to do justice between 
man and man, and that the administration is carried on on the principle of 
nepotism as is the case today with the Government of India, the suspicion 
grows resulting in discontent with the present state of affairs in the coun- 
try, and the discontent grows wdth the result that resentment follows in 
its wake, and the resentment leads to all sorts of mad actions by the young 
men. You cannot do away with terrorism without radically changing the 
environments. 

I will examine the provisions of tlie Assam Adt now. All the respected 
principles of British criminal jurisprudence, on wdiich the administration 
of law was based in India, have been dispensed with in tliis Assam Act. 
The Act has gone so far as to permit the Public Prosecutor to offer an open 
insult to the presiding judge of the Court. His Majesty ^s judge, when 
sitting in the Court, has so far been recognised to be the sole master of the 
Court room. He regulates the procedure, regulates the conduct of those 
who are in Court. But the Assam Act says that the Public Prosecutor 
may certify to the Court that the Court should be held in camera, and 
the judge is bound to follow^ tlie verdict of the Public Prosecutor, that is. 
that a judicial officer of His Majesty should be deprived of the control 
over his own Court and should be guided by the Public Prosecutor to 
exercise his discretion in a particular manner. Do we not lay here the 
foundation of suspicion against the judge himself, his impartiality and his 
independence ? I hope the Honourable the Law Member will bear me out 
that it is not merely the doing of justice that matters, but it is obtaining the 
public sanction and public confidence that justice has been done : Lnless 
the public is convinced that justice has been done, the mere doing of justice 
does not go to stabilise an administration. A terrorist may be a terrorist, 
a genuinely dangerous person ; but if the public is not convinced of his 
guilt, certainly you cannot expect the public not to sympathise with him. 
The public only sympathises wdtli the murderers and with the worst felons 
as long as they believe tiiat justice is not done to tliem. All these Acts, 
wherein the judicial officer is deprived of power of controlling even his 
own Court, cannot lead to that confidence in the administration of justice 
which is so essential for the maintenance of peace and order in the country. 
Not only in this respect, Sir, that this Act violates the lifelong and time- 
honoured principles of English jurisprudence, but it goes furtlier ; it 
makes Dicey and other honoured jurists tremble in their graves, when 
this measure provides that the evidene’e recorded in the absence of an 
accused person can be used against him. I have never heard of such 
pernicious principles being placed before a self-respecting House to accord 
sanction to such principles by actually agreeing to the pas'sage of that 
Bill. Certainly, I concede that in the Constitution, under which we are 
working, this House has no right to question the judgment of the J.ocal 

I.gO.^LAD 0 
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Council that passed this Assam Act and that we are here merely requ^ed 
to sui)plcment its provisions. The question under the circumstances is, 
should we or should we not supplement this Bill ? It may be said, Sir, that 
the right of appeal is a valuable right and if we deny that right, we alialfc 
be denying a privilege to those for whom we are feeling some sympathy 
in their trial, though not in their actions. But what is this right of 
appeal f Evidence untested by cross-examination, untested by any of 
the methods known to jurists, is to be placed before the High Qourt. How 
can tlie Judge of the IFigli Court decide or arrive at just conclusions on 
that kind of evidence ? It is impossible. Therefore, Sir, this right of 
appeal may on paper seem to be a very valuable right, but really it is not 
such a right which any convict would like to have under the circumstances. 

Then, Sir, it has been suggested that the names of witnesses are pot 
to be disclosed because of the apprehension that the safety of, their person 
will be in jeopardy. On the surface this seems to be a very plausible expla- 
nation. Of course, there may have been certain occasions on whiph witnesses 
were subjected to maltreatment for giving evidence in such cases, but 
have not such occasions been very rare ? Do not such cases of maltreat- 
ment of witnesscss occur in eases of non-political nature ? I know of cases 
. where witnesses were even murdered. But nobody ever suggested that 
the ordinary procedure should be changed. . . . 

Mr. K. C. N'eogy : Your Babbar Akalis should have a special pro- 
cedure, accordinjj to Mr. Aziz. 

Sardar Sarnt Bingh : My friend says that the Babbar Akalis should 
have a special procedure, there is no doubt about it that, if such legislation 
is going to be the order of tlu? day, the Babbar Akalis, who are no longer 
to be found in the Punjab, would have it, if they make their appearance. 
But still the fact is there that tlie witnesses more often than not perjure 
. themselves in Court. Tiiere are so many factions in the villages in India ; 
nobody can deny it. From my knoAvledge of the conditions in the Punjab. 

I can say that tliere is no village there where thero are not two factions at 
least, if not more. Sir, if evidence is not tested, if the identity of the 
witnesses is nut to be ilisclosed, a witness can safely get his enemy into 
trouble. TJie question is, whether the safety of the witness is of paramount 
importance or the safety of the State is of paramount importance ? Will 
it lend to the safety of the State to extend protection to the witnesses at 
the expense of the liberty of the citizen ? The State will have to chopse 
between the txvo. If the Government hold that the safety of the xvitness 
is more important than the safety of the State, certainly nobody 
can agree with siicli a proposition. There can be no two opinions that 
the safety of the State and its stability lies in the fact when every man 
feels that he is subject to an impartial law, that he possesses all the 
nqhts of a citizen in the State. Such a confidence in the people 
will tend more to the proper maintenance of law and order than 
a host of repressive measures. But when tlie State seeks to maintain 
order alone at the expense of law, when the State wants to ignore the 
law of the land entirely, — and. I take the wrd/ law, /, mpas 
in its wider sense, I mean the law based upon certain fundaipentai ^nn- 
<»ples of jurisprudence, and not thetla>ps, like -4s^afn Apt qj the 
Criminal Law Amendment Act^ though the^e hqye ,speii|](ngly/the a^ipear- 
Ance of a law, — ^then the subjects gradually begin to lose all conndence^ in 
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such laws ; when confidence in law is lost, it is bound ultiindtely 
to upset order entirely. Therefore, Sir, the time has come when the 
Government in their wisdom should decide once for all wliother they are 
for the rule of executive or the rule of law. There is no half-way house 
between the tw^o. In India we are acc'ustomed to this sort oi lej^islation, 
which is neither here nor tliere, because some portion of a law is based 
upon English jurisprudence, wdiile the other portion is based upon the 
Czarist jurisprudence, and we are asked to give our approval to a 
law which is made midway between the two. Both cannot Avork together. 
Therefore, if the Government want the rule of tiie executive, — it may be 
temporarily, it may be for some years, — ] will co-operate with Ihe Govern- 
ment and give them the poAvers they want, so that they may try their hand 
at that too. But if they do not Avant to be adA^ocatos of the rule oi* executive, 
then the best course A\x)uld be to do aw^ay with the causes that have led to 
the keeping up of the terrorist movement for such a long period as dO 
years. After all, 30 years is not a small period in the life of a nation, — it 
is a very long period, and yet the terrorist movement could not be put down 
Avith all your repressive Ihavs. Therefore, I Avould urge that the time has 
come Avhen the Government should once for all do away with the repressive 
laAvs and adopt the sane principle of the rule of law and try it for at least 
10 years, and then decide whether the terrorist movement can be put down 
or pot. With these few remarks, I oppose this legislation. 

Bir. W. L. Scott (As;sam : Nominated Official) : I should like, Sir, 
if I may, to place before the House a short account of the siiuatiou In 
Assam as it appears to an officer who has served there for the last 20 
years. As to our' position, Sir, I should like first to say a few Avords. 
Assam is a small Province, whose land frontiers march with Thibet, Burma 
and Bengal ; the Thibet frontier consist of high mountain ranges, and there 
are no roads connecting us with Burma ; so, for all practical purposes, 
we may say that the only Province which is in touch w'itli A.ssam is Ihe 
Province cf Bengal. Our only raihvay starts from the Port of Chittagong, 
and from there it runs right through the Province. 1 was glad to observe 
that no attempt w’as made to deny the existence of Chittagong, or to 
deny that certain very unpleasant happenings Iiuat occnrrtxl there. And 
1 Avish to emphasise that the connection of Assam, e.>pecially of the districts 
of the Surma Valley, with Chittagong, is very close indeed. I Avill mention 
two points to .show hoAV clo.sely connected w^e are. At the time of tlio 
attack made on the armoury at Chittagong in 1930, among the first armed 
forces which arrived on the spot AA^ene a detachment of Sunna Valley 
Light Horse from Silchar and a detachment of Assam Rifles from Silebar. 
Those Avere the days w^hen no regular troops Avere stationed in Bengal. 
On another occasion, during the Kuki troubles, in the Manipur State, in 
19J.7, there was a raid made from the Manipur State across into the hills 
of North Cachar, and it appeared that some of the stations on the railway 
in that subrdivision were threatened. The first, troops to arrive on tlie 
spot in that case were a detachment of Assam Bengal Railway Volunteers 
. from Chittagong. I mention these points merely as illustrating the very 
(•Jose connection Avhich exists between Assam and some of the more d’s- 
tnrbed districts qf Benpl. . v .. 

'*rhe existence pi' ^Jprrpiflst party in Cyttegong is admitted, and 
1 PM .^eny^pdy kqows '/that strenuous^ are being 

♦ , ^ .. ^ by the Bengal Goyerpment/o bring that^terrorist 

pkity under control. Our iear is, and it is no longer exactly a fear, 
L20oLAD d2 
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it is almost a certainty, that the pressure which has been exerted on the 
tenwist party in Chittagong has driven the members of that parly to 
take reliige in Sylhet. The result of this has been the beginning of various 
terrorist activities tliroughout the district of Sylhet. We have very 
definite information to that effect. Assam has been very patient in dealing 
with this terrorist movement. Although tlie Bengal Government passed 
their (h iminal Law Amendment Act two years ago, no such action was 
taken in As.sam. It was decided at the time that it was unnecessary for 
the time being. What was the result of that ? Within the last year, 
we, first of all, were alarmed by an increasing number of gun thefts which 
oceiiiTcd. Secondly, there were a .series of daeoities committed generally 
on (he mail trains or on mail lines. 1 cannot refer to all those, some of 
them are still under the consideration of the Courts. 

Mr. T. R. Phookun ; May 1 ask my Honourable friend to mention 
any case in whicli it lia.s been proved that there is connection beUveen the 
terrorisfs of (’hittagong or of Bengal and those of Sylhet — any evidence to 
sliOAv that ? 

Mr. W. L. Scott : 1 am not. in a i^osition to give the details of the 
persons (!oiicernc'(l in tlio daeoities that have taken place on the railway 
lin(‘ hy way of Chittagong. Some of the persons involved in those 
daeoities have been inhabitants of Tipperah. There was a dacoity at 
Itakliolfi station on the railway line and in pursuit of the dacoits the 
villagers turned out and followed the dacoits and one of them was shot. 
That case w’as tried under the ordinary law and the leading accused had 
to ]uiy the final penalty. Among cases subsequent to this, which have 
now been disposed of, w^ere an armed robbery committed on a mail runner 
near llabiganj, l\vo accused in that case have been convicted by the 
Special Tribunal and sentenced to six years ^ rigorous imprisonment. In 
fact, attacks on the mail lines in Sylhet became so frequent, and the 
situation grew so threatening for the post office, that there was a proposal 
to withdraw the right of insuring letters from various important places 
in the interior of Sylhet. That, of course, would have been a very serious 
interference with the course of trade. 

Now, Sir, the Act has been passed by the Assam Council, but it has 
been extended only to two districts in the Province of Assam, Sylhet and 
Cacliar. It has not been extended to any district in the Assam Valley 
Division. Mr. Phookun may continue to sleep quietly at night. 
(Laughter.) He is not likely at present to be troubled by any action 
under this Act. T would ask the House to consider that the Assam Act 
itself provides only for the provision of Special Tribunals, for the trial 
of cases which w^ould otlierwise drag on to abnormal lengths, and for the 
maintenance of control over persons against whom the Government do not 
wish to bring open evidence of their connection with terrorism. These 
provisions w^ere made by the Assam Council after prolonged discussion. I 
would refer to two points which show that the Assam Council was not 
such an irresponsible body as a previous speaker suggested. You will 
find in this Act no provision that the crime of attempted murder shall bo 
punished with death as you will find in some other Acts. . That provision 
was in the original Bill, but it was withdjrawn with the consent of Gov- 
ernment in the course of the debate. Again, Sir, I think it lias been 
stated that, under the Act, if a Public Prosecutor gave a certain certificate, 
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the' (Jornmissioners trying the ease were bound to order that the case 
should be heard in camera. That was the provision in the original 
clause, but the word ** shall ’’ was changed in the course of the debate 
in the Assam Council into “ may and the final decision will remain 
with the Commissioners. There is no provision asking for any such camp 
as Deoli or any such provision. We propose to deal ourselves with our 
own bad characters. Sir, the greater part of the speeches that luivo, been 
made, 1 think, would. have been better addressedi to the Assam (^uneil 
^\lieri it was considering the Bill. I would now ask the House to consider 
the I'osition of my poor little Province and give it the few powers \vhich 
it is now asked to do. I thank the House forj their patient hearing. 

The Assembly then adjourned for Lunch till Half Past Two of the 
Clock. 


The Assembly re-assembled after Lunch at Half Past Two i»f the 
Clock, Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukliam Chetty) in the 
Chair. 


Mr. N. N. Anklesaria (Bombay Northern Division : Non-Muhain- 
inadan Rural) : Sir (Applause), T quite agree with my Honourable 
friend, Mr. Scott, when he says that most of the arguments that had 
been addressed by the previous speakers would have been better addressed 
in the Assam Legislative Council. By “ most of the arguments of 
course, 1 mean the arguments that were relevant to the issues involved 
in the Bill before the House. 

Sir, the issues involved in this Bill are thrjee. Firstly, wii ether we 
should give the right of appeal to persons accused under the Assam 
Criminal Law Amendment Act. Secondly, whether we should provide 
for any inquiry by the High Court, in the case of a man s('iueneed to 
death, wliether that sentence of death shall be after due inquiry confirmed 
or not by the High Court ; and thirdly, whether we should siij)[)oi*t the 
Assam Legislative. Council when it proposes to except such accused pej*sons 
from the Habeas Corpus provisions contained in the Indian Criminal 
Procedure Code. So far as the first issue is concerned, I think there is 
not a single reasonable man, there is not a single sane man, 1 say, who 
woidd refuse (Hear, hear) the right of appeal to a person accused of 
such serious offences, involving such serious penalties, as are provided for 
in the Assam Criminal Law Amendment Act ; and it is only reasonable, 
it is only common sense that, in the case of a perjson sentenced to death, 
til? High Court should have the power to inquire into the sentence a^d 
eonfiriri, only if it is found to be maintainable. As regards our support 
to the Assam Council in its proposal to take away the right of Habeas 
Corpus, I suppose the Assam Council, wuth the facte before them, and 
weighing all the relevant considerations which w^ere no doubt put forward 
by the Assam people^s representatives in that Council, have come to the 
conclusion that it is expedient that the right of Habeas Corpus should be 
taken away from a person accused under the A.ssam Criminal Law' Amend- 
ment Act, and, as regards this Honourable House, w^hich has taken away 
that right in the case of such accused persons in so many other Provinces, 
would it lie in the mouth of this House to refuse to support the Assam 
Council when it seeks to have the same facilities given for punishment and 
investigation of crime which have been given to other Pro-vinces ? And 
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Low can tin's llou^e interfere with the. discretion of the Assam ^Legij^lative , 
Coinici* What becomes of your talk of Provincial Autonomy i (Hear, . 
Iioar.) ISir, 1 prefaced my remarks by referring tq the point of t’eleyancyj 
a?Kl wlieii [ was referring tp relevancy, I had in my mind the very able 
speecJi of niy Honourable friend, Mr. Neogy. Sir, I listened to my 
Iloiioui'able friend/s speech with the usual respect and attention , that I 
always accord to it when my friend speaks in this House, but 1. am. sorry 
to say that when he sat down and when he said that ^^oh these grounds 
1 o[>pose this motion I searched in vain for those grounds in my mind. 
Sir, my Honourable friend said that he opposed the motion because the 
right of a|»j)cal which was sought to be given to the accused person ^y.as 
noi at all valuable, in fact it was useless, and how did he try to prove it ? 
He said (JXf)ericnce in Bengal had shown that whenever an appeal by an 
aecused i>ei*.son under tlie Bengal Criminal Law Amendment Act had 
succeeded, the man was immediately clapped into jail on some other 
charge. Now, I say, such arguments require only to be stated to make 
their absurdity apparent. How is it the fault of this Act, which confers 
the i-iglit of appeal to such accused person, that that person, after his 
app^'al Miceeeds, is nevertheless clapped into jail on some other charge 
witJi which this Act is not concerned ? 

Mr. K. C. Neogy : How do you know on some other charge ” f 

Mr. N. N. Anklesaria : Well, I think, unless there were some such 
ehar.ge alleged, nobody could possibly be arrested. 

Mr. K, 0. Neogy : You would think anything. 

Mr. N. N. Anklesaria : Secondly, my Honourable friend said that 
the right of a})peal is not at all valuable because the Indian judiciary, 
tlie Judges of His Majesty s High Court, are not independent. That is 
wliat wio; Ids implication, if lie has not stated so in so many w^ords, and 
my Honourable friend cited the Honourable Sir Shadi LaHs pos/ ’•prandial 
spot'cli. ' ' . 

Mr. K. 0, Neogy ; Not at all posf-prandtal, 

Mr. 51. H, Anklesaria ; I stand corrected — the considered speech of 
Sir Shadi Lai .1 can only say that if Sir Shadi Lai by his speech wanted 
to im\)]y tliat the Indiaji Judges of iHs Majesty's High Court are in any 
dang(M* or under any possibility of being influenced by the Executive, 
Ihon Sir Shadi Lai did himself very little justice, did very little justice 
to his Indian colleagues and he did very little justice to the 

exaUrd i position which he occupied so long to the approba- 
tion of iJie whole country and to his own great credit. Sir, so far as 

I could remember the remarks read out by Mr. Neogy, Sir Shadi Lai never 

implied lliat lie himself had that melancholy experience of being under 
any danger of being influenced by executive frowns or favours. Nor did 
he imply that any of his brother Judges was under, that melancholy 
prodieamont. My Plonourable friend, Mr. Neogy, while making these 
rt'marks, never .stooped to any misrepresentation, but, I am sorry to say, 
I cannot say the same thing about my. Honourable friend, Sardiir . Sant 
Singh. T am sorry he is not in hist seat. My Honourable friend, Swdar 
Sant 'Singh, went to the extreme of.tc?lUpig.ithis House,,,, that, this Hill 
should not recrive the support, ot this IIous?i;be€^use it . provided: for the 
evidence being put before the: High : Court .rWhioh. is not sifted by (^OSS; 
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examination. 1 say a j^reater misrepresentation, and a more wanton mis- 
represent a1 ion — I say wanton because a copy of the Bill has been in the 
hands of all the Members of the House for days, — about this Bill could 
never have been made in this House. If you refer to section 5 of the 
Assam Criminal Lav/ Amendment Act, you will find that a section of that 
Act distinctly lays down that the procedure in a warrant case shall be 
followed in an inquiry under the Act. No, Sir, my Honourable friend 
is a lawyer, and he ought to have known that in 'warrant cases there w 
an examination-iri-chief, there is a cross-examination, and there is a 
re-Cxa)nination. 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh (Muzaffarpur cum Cliamparaii : Non- 
Muhammadan) : Does that Act provide for this ? 

Mr. N. N. Anklesaria : Section 5 does provide for this. If my 
Honourable friend, Mr. Uaya Prasad Singh, cannot see this, then all I can 
say is that those are really blind who will not see. 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh : Hear, hear. 

Mr. N. N. Anklesaria : Then, Sir, as regards Habeas Corpus pro- 
vision, as 1 said, the Assam Council have already stated that they want 
the right to be taken away. And after all what does this Habeas CorpuA 
provision in connection wdth the present matter imply ? The Habeas 
Corpus provision in connection with the present matter simply implies 
this that an accused pei*son has a right to come to the High Court and 
get the question of the legitimacy of his custody inrpiired into. The High 
Court cannot go into the facts, nor can it go behind the orders of the 
Executive, in ordering the arrest, provided all the forms of law have 
been complied with by the Execulive. And, Sir, it will be attributing 
crass stupidity to the Executive to attribute it failure in observing mere 
forms of procedure. That is all I have to say and I s*ip])ort the motion 
of the Honourable the Home Member. 

Maulvi Muhammad Shafee Daoodi (Tirhut Division : Muham- 
madan) : Sir, I am afraid, the Honourable the Home jMember has got a 
very poor ease to support, 1 lind that no jnstifieatioa has been inacle out 
for bringing lids motion in this House exc(3pt that the Government want 
to supplement the Assam (.'riminal Law Amendment Act. I have been 
trying to find out from the sui)porters of the Bill wi to what Ibey have to 
say in regard to the merits of the case and also on what ground the right 
of Habeas Corpus is going to be taken away from tlie people of Assam ? 
Sir, we iiave heard the Honourable the Official Member from Assam. I 
was very attentive in hearing his speech, so that I might find out what he 
hafe to say. His justification was tliat there have been unpleasant happen- 
ings in Assam for the last few years and, therefore, the Assam Criminal 

Amendment Act was justified but he said nothing as to why tliis 
right of Habeas Corpus was going to be taken away from the people of 
As^in. The point before us is whether we are justified iji taking away 
th*&"i^ght of Habeas Corpus from the people of Assam ? That is the 
reiSI T»oint. On that question I did not find the Official Member say a 
and I am opposed to this Bill mainly and solely because of thy^t. 
TKp perfunctory manner in which the Bill was presonled to this Hou^ . 
is ‘known to you, Sir. You came to our rescue aiid put it off for the. 
next da so that we might know what the actual Bill in Assam w^as and 
for which we have to thank you, Sir, mot only for ‘/.his case, but also . 
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fj.'aiilvi .Miihfiinmail Shafee Daoodi.] 
for tlic Fnturp Legislative Department. Had it been a 

cMse in which the aclminislration of the Province was concerned, I 
uould not have hesitated in supporting the Government. But it is a 
matter in which the judicial right of the people of Assam is affected^ 
and it cannot be taken away without reasonable justification being pre- 
sentod to Ihe House. 

No’vv, what we find is that several gun thefts had taken place in the 
Province and also a fcw^ dacoities had taken place in that Province. 
Those are the two grounds put forward for depriving the people of 
Assam of tliis idght of Habeas Corpus. T need not dilate upon this valu- 
able right which the people have got. When the administration of a Pro- 
vince goes into the hands of autocrats, this is the last thing w'hich a man 
can utilise, but this is going to be taken away. And w^hy ? Because the 
Executive of the province have found out that some gun thefts have taken 
place and also that, some dacoities have occurred in that Province. Now, 
Sir, I fail to understand whether these tw^o facts alone can be the proper 
justification for taking away that valuable right. I cannot understand 
how the Honourable Member can convince his own conscience when he 
finds that such a poor ease has been made out by the Assam Government 
for enacting a provision like that. Still more, the Honourable the Home 
Member will consider the question as to why the Assam Government was 
hurrying in passing the Bill and enacting a measure for wdiich they had 
no right wdiatsoever. Now, that right lies with this House, and the 
Home Member has rightly come to this House for the purpose of getting 
this powder for the Assam Government. I submit that it is a very valuable 
right which this House possesses, and it cannot part vrith this right by 
consenting to a legislation of this nature in this fashion. Now’, in this 
nioiilh of August, 1934, I find that a d Liferent feeling prevails throughout 
the length and breadth of India. No voice of terrorism is being heard in 
any part of the country at the present moment, and, in this calm political 
alinosphere (jf the country, it is not right for the Government to bring in 
a measure in this House on which hot discussions of stories buried for 
the present will take place and the people will become agitated over it. 
The best course for the Government of India wrould be not to help the 
Assam Government in this matter. When they do not like to look into 
the whole matter calmly and quietly and find out for themselves to what 
extent they would go in making a legislation for Assam, it is not for the 
Government of India to help them by coming forw^ard with a Bill in which 
that right is to be taken away. I feel that in the life of the fourth 
Assembly we have passed so many repressive measures that we should 
now be saved the ignominy of enacting a measure of this kind at the last 
moment for which there is no justification. One more reason for my 
opposing this measure is that our Province of Bihar and Orissa lies on 
the border of Assam, and in our Province also some dacoities of that kind 
have taken place during the last four or five years. People from other 
parts of the country have been coming to pur Province and committing 
those crimes. For that reason, I am afraid, we. may also be roped in 
together with Bengal and Assam, and we may share the same fate as the 
people of Bengal and Asvsam. 1 take the precaution in opposing this Bill 
relating to Assam, so that my Province of Bihar and Orissa may not fall 
n prey to such repressive measures. Sir. wuth lliese wa)rds. I oppose the 
consideration of this Bill. 
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Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh : Sir, this Bill seeks to give legislative 
sanction to two provisions of the Assam Criminal Law Amendment Act 
which was passed by the local Legislative Council only this year. These 
two provisions are the one relating to section 15 which confers on an 
accused person the right of appeal to the High (/ourt, and the second is 
section 29 of that Act which seeks to deprive an accused person of the 
right of Habeas Corpus under section 491, (criminal Procedure Code, 
With regard to the right of appeal, which the Assam Criminal Law 
Amendment Act seeks to confer upon an accused person, the local Legisla- 
ture IS not competent to make a provision to that effect, and it is for this 
reason that that particular point has come up before us for legislative 
sanction. Well, T am not very much enamoured of the way in wliich the 
procedure for the trial of offences under the Assam Criminal Law Amend- 
ment Act has been prescribed by the local Legislature, and the riglit of 
appeal which it seeks to confer upon an accused person. Nonetheless, 
this right is a valuable right, and I have nothing to say on that point. 
There is only one matter to which I should like to refer, and that is the 
one which was stated by my Honourable friend. Mr. Anklcsaria. tic 
stated just now that in all respects the procedure for the trial of offences 
prescribed under the Local Act will be the procedure prescribed for the 
trial of warrant eases in the Criminal Proc^ure Code. This, I submit, 
is not strictly correct. He referred to section 5 of the Assam Act. Sir, 
I will quote section 5, and endeavour to show to the House that it is not 
so. The procedure prescribed by the Criminal Procedure Code for the 
trial of^warrant cases will not be fully followed if a trial takes place under 
the Assam Act. Section 5 of that Act runs as follows : 

** (/ominissioners appointed under this Act may take eogniaaiice of offences ^vilh- 
out the accused being committed to them for trial, and in trying accused j)orsor»s, 
shall, subject to the provisions of section 13, record evidence in the maiinei* prescribed 
in section ?<r»6 of the Code, and shall, in other respects also, snbjei't to this Act and 
to any rnles made thereunder follow the procedure prescribed by the Code for the 
trial of warr.ant cases by Magistrates.’’ 

Now, Sir, in the fiM place, the accused hero is not being produced 
before a trying Magistrate for being committed to a Sessions Court. The 
next is that the special procedure wliicli is prescribed under the Local Act 
will be followed. Not only that, but also the rules which may he made 
by the Local Government will take pre<;edence, and over-ride the express 
provision of the Criminal Procedure Code for the trial of warrant cases. 
As regards the rules which are to be made under the Local Act, I will 
refer to only one. The Local Government may make rules for “ the con- 
duct of and the procedure at trials, the manner in which prosecutions 
before such (Commissioners shall be conducted and the appointment and 
powers of persons conducting such prosecutions 

It will, therefore, be seen that the procedure which has been prescribed 
under the Criminal Procedure Code may be crippled and modified by 
section 5, as well as by the rule-making powers which this Act has con- 
ferred upon the Local Government. Therefore, it is hardly correct to say 
that the procedure which has been prescribed under the Criminal Proce- 
dure Code will be followed in all respects in the trial of offences under 
the Assam Criminal Law Amendment Act. Not only that ; I will read 
out section 7 and show how a wide departure has been made from the 
procedure laid down in the Criminal Procedure Code. Section 7 of the 
Local Act states : 

. Tiic proviaions of the Code, so far only as they are not inconsistent with the 
provisions of, or the special procedure prescribed by or under, this Act shall apply 
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to tin- priicfprlings of rommissioners appointed under tins Aet, and such Coniniis- 
eioiK^rs ‘'I'.'tll liave all the powers conferred by the Code on a Court of Seisiona ' 
original jurisdiction.^* 

Only a few minutes ago, I said that no oa^se can come before a Court 
of Sessions under the ordinary course of law without the case being put 
before a committing Magistrate for investigation. But this Act, which 
has been passed by the Assam Council, doe.s not prescribe any such pro- 
cedure. To that extent, therefore, this is -a. wide departure from the pro- 
cedure laid down in the Criminal Procedure Code. I will dispose of my 
Honourable friend's contention by saying that he has been hardly correct 
when Ik; said that the procedure ])rescribed by the Code of Criminal Pro- 
cedure for the trial of warrant cases is to be strictly followed in the trial 
of o/rences under the As^vam Criminal Law Amendment Act. Now the 
Assam Criminal Law Amendment Act has two important features. The 
one is contained in section 1] which states : 

“ Tlio Local Oovcriiijicnt may, by order in writing, direct that any person : 
accused of aiiv ofPoiice specified in the First Schedule shall be tried by Commissioners 
aplioiiiied under this Act.*’ 

This more or le.ss resembles a regular trial under the Code of Criminal 
■i I* Procedure with the reservations to which T have already 

nnide veforeuee. But later on, in section 16, the Local 
Ooveruineiit has been given powers to arrest, and to keep in detention 
without trial for an iudefinite period, persons who may be mere -suspects. 
Now, with regard to the trial of cases before the Commissioners, a list of 
offences has beem mentioned in the First Sehecliile of the Assam Criminal 
Law Amendment Aet, while witli regard to those persons who have not 
been i)nt on trial before Commissioners, but who uovortholess might be 
clapped in jail merely on suspicion, the offences have been proscribed iu 
tlK‘ Secojul Schedule of that Act. Now most of the offences in the First 
Schedule are covered hy the sections mentioned in the Second Schedule. 
For instance 1 will read just one or two. In the Indian Penal Code the 
offences mentioned in sections 121, 121 A, 122, 123, 148, 216 and so on 
are the offences whicli are to be tried by the Commissioners under the 
First Schedule, while In the Second Schedule the same offences liavo hem. 
mentioned, namely, 121, 121 A, 122, 123, 148, 216, and so on. Again, in 
the First Schedule, offences under tiie Explosive Substances Act of 1918, 
aiiy offence under tiie Indian Arms Act of 1878, and any attempt or 
conspiracy to commit, or any abetment of, any of the above offences may 
be tried before tlie Cominissionei's, and the same offences have been men- 
tioned as falling under the Second* Schedule ; which means that a person 
who has been arrested aiul put before the Commissioners and has been 
acquitted by them, might again be arrested under the Second Schedule, 
and he miglit be clanned in jail for an indefinite period, without any 
charge being framed /against him or without his being called upon to enter 
upon his defence. In section 16 to 'which I have just made reference, 
very wide powers have been given to the Lqcal Government as to the w’ay 
it may deal witli those persons on whom it may have got some sort , of ! 
suspicion. Sir, the relevant portion of section 16 is that where, in the ^ 
opinion of the Local Government, there are reasonable grounds for believ- 
ing that any person : 

“ (0 is a member of an association of which the objects and methods, iuelvd# . ' 
the commission of any offence inolnded ia the Second Sch^tiie or the doing of any 
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act with a view to interfere by violence or threat of violence, with the adniiiiistration 

of justice ’’ the Local Government may give any or all of the following direc- 

tionSf that such person : 

** (a) shall notify his residence and any change of residence to such authority 
as may be specified in the order ; 

(h) shall report hbiiself to the police in such manner and at such pc'viods as 
may be so specified ; 

(o') shall conduct himself in such manner or abstain from such acts as may 
be so specified ; 

(d) shall reside or remain in any area so specified ; 

(f.) liihall not enter, reside in or remain in any area so specified ; 

(/) shall be committed to custody in jail : 

and may at any time add to, amend, vary or rescind any order made under this 
section ;’ •* 

Now, it will be seen that the provisions which I have read out give 
very extensive powers to the Local Government in dealing with a person 
whci is a mere suspect, who might not have been placed before the Com- 
missioners, or who might have been placed before the Commissioners and 
honourably acquitted. .Sir, I find that even this power of appeal to the 
High Court, which is sought to be given to an accused person, is not a 
very valuable power, and recent experience shows that persons who have 
been honourably acquitted of a regular charge have again been arrested 
even in front of the trial Court. I will mention one or two instances. I 
know that a man coming from Bihar, an educated gentleman, named 
Mr.. Vidyabhushan, was implicated in the Delhi conspiracy case. He was 
acquitted by the Court, but, as soon as he wins out of the Court, he was 
arrested under Ivcgulalion 111 of 1818 and has b(‘en detained since that 
time. I have read in the papers that he is now going to he transferred to 
the Andamans, I have framed a question witli regard to this gentleman, 
and I shall await with interest the reply which my Honourable friend, 
the Home i\loinber, gives to tliat question. Now, Sir, I will mention 
another eas(' From my own Province. T lie re is a gentleman, named 
Mr. Ram Biiiode Singh of Chapra, who wjas implicated in the Motihari 
conspiracy case in my Province and was acquitted. In an earlier case 
he was sentenced to two years’ imprisonment. In this particular con- 
spiracy case he was acquiltod, and, thereafter, interned. Later on, he has 
been dealt with under the Criminal Tribes Act, and has to dance attend- 
ance on the police, and subjected to various acts of harassment, and to 
notify his movements, and change of address and so on. He comes from 
the Chapra district in my Province, and he belongs to my caste, Kshatriya. 
(Laughter.) There were 45 persons implicated in a particular case, and 
these persons have been lumped up together belonging to various castes 
like Brahmins, Kshatriyas, Bhumihars, etc. We did not know that these 
castes belong to the criminal tribes. However, not satisfied with this, he 
has been dealt with recently under the Defence of India Act and he has 
be^n inteimed in his own village. 

The. Honourable Sir Henry Graik : It is the Criminal Law Amend- 
ment Act and not the Defence of India Act. 

K. 0. Neogy : We are under tlie impression that we are still 
under war conditions. 

KEr. Qaya Prasad Singh : I am sorry ; I mean he was dealt with 
under the Criminal LaW Amendment Act. I have referred to these cases 
mettly to show that a nlan M'ho has been put before a criminal Court and 
wfi^ Has been acquitted may be arrested again on mere suspicion, A per^ 
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son who may have been acquitted by the Commissioners under the Assam 
Cb iminal La’n* Amendment Act may be arrested and kept in jail. 

Mr. N. N. Anklesaria : Not under the Assam Act. 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh : Yes, it is under the Assam Act. My 
Honourable friend was absent when 1 read out section 16 of the Assam 
Criminal Law Amendment Act which gives extensive powers to the Local 
Government of Assam in dealing with a person who might not have been 
placed before the Commissioners or w^ho might have even been honourably 
acquitted by them. 

Mr. N. N. Anklesaria : So have the police under the Criminal Pro- 
cedure ('ode. 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh : No. Now, Sir, the right of Habeas 
t'orpus, which section 491 of the Criminal Procedure Code confers upon 
an accused person, is being sought to be taken away by this Bill before us. 
.1 do not know^ how the Assam Council could enact those two provisions of 
the law’ which are ultra vires of their powx*rs ; and it is to give legislative 
sanction to these tw’o provisions of the Assam Criminal Law Amendment 
Act that we have been called upon to discuss this Act. As I have already 
stated wdth regard to the first question, namely the power of appeal to the 
High (’^ 0111 * 1 , although it is circumscribed within very narrow limits, I do 
not object ; rather the right of appeal which it confers is a valuable one 
and w’e have, of course, no objection to that part of the provision. But 
with regard to the other part, namely, the provision by which the power 
of Habeas Corpus is sought to be taken away, it is very objectionable, and 
jiiore cogent reasons should be placed before the House before it can 
sv;al!ow’ tliat pill. That provision cannot be acceptable to ns. Sir, I 
oppose the motion. 

Khan Bahadur Mian Abdul Aziz : Sir. T desire to say a few words 
with regard to section 3 of the Bill. The House is awwe that there is 
really no serious o])position to the provisions contained in section 2. With 
regard to section 3 of the Bill it is very necessary first to understand that 
there really is a fundamental difference in tlie point of view of the pro- 
fessional lawyer and the professional executive officer. It is no use con- 
cealing that fundamental difference and it is best to be honeid: about it. 
The one interest of the professional lawyer is that when a. crime has been 
commitled. the individual who is accused of that crime should be punished 
only if it is impossible for him to escape punishment. I am not 
quarrelling with tiiat position but tliat is what it comes to. 

Sardar Sant Singh : Who introduced this system in India ? 

Khan Bahadur Mian Abdul Aziz : The British, to our misfortune, 
with their Procedure Codes and their Evidence Act. The executive officer 
on the other hand, if he is at all edncp.ted and understands his subject, — 
and T do not w’isli to boast but I have read as much of Austin and Holland 
as anybody else in this House has done, — goes back to the fundamental 
problem, and it is this. The State, as the executive of society, takes upon 
itself to say to the private individual, “ you have no right of private 
revenge ; w^e will do it for you That is the fundamental proposition 
and nobody has ever disputed it. Therefore, the executive officer ahvays^ 
when he thinks of justice. — and it is to his credit, — ^thinks of justice to 
the aggrieved quite as much as of justice to the accused. 
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Sardar^Saxit Singh : Will you please give some authority in support 
of your sweeping remark ? 

Khan Bahadur Mian Abdul Aziz : You have to study before 5'ou 
know that. But it is absolutely the correct view, I repeat it again. 

Sardar Sant Singh : The Punjab administration is not the proper 
place to study this question. 

Khan Bahadur Mian Abdul Aziz : The State as the executive of 
society takes away from the private individual the right of private 
revenge 

Mr. K. C. Neogy : Does it ? 

Khan Bahadur Mian Abdul Aziz ; It does, and it has an obligation 
to do so 

Mt. K. C. Neogy ; If that is the sample of legal knowledge of the 
executive olBccr, then God help us. 

Khan Bahadur Mian Abdul Aziz : Sir, I understand the working of 
Mr. Neogy ’s mind : he says his enomj" will be before the State. The execu- 
tive otBcer wants to prevent his enemy getting at him and see that he does 
him no harm. That is the legal position. We want to prevent the con- 
tinuance of that evil of private revenge and we want the aggrieved person 
not to take the law into his own hands. That is the justification for all 
these measures. (Interruption.) Therefore, when tlie State incurs that 
obligation, it is right that executive officers should realise their responsibi- 
lity to thase who fail to receive justice, when in a number of cases, under 
abnormal circumstances, we are not in a position to bring the guilt home 
to the {lersons who may be suspected — I am not saying that they are guilty. 
The correct professional lawyer’s view is : ‘‘Do not prevent. Do not 
protect. Let the crime when it occurs be punished The official’s view 
undoubtedly is that if we do not take proper preventive measures we fail 
in social hygiene, because we go on encouraging a disease which ultimately 
does much more harm than anything else possibly can. As my time is 
limited, I will give only a few imitances. In one case, within half an hour, 
three individuals shot fifteen people dead and wounded another eight. The 
terror that they created in that neighbourhood was so great that for a 
number of months continuously they were able to live at the expense of 
the neighbouring villages and received harbour and food and shelter and 
it was with great difficulty that ultimiately they were traced 

Mr. K. C. Neogy : Did that happen in Assam,? 

Khan Bahadur Mian Abdul Aziz : I will come to Assam. Assam is 
the home of good people, and this legislation is being applied to only a few 
districts which are really not Assam proper. In another case, — I do not 
want to mention names, — an individual, who wlas a hired assassin, went 
on for two years terrorising and gaining adherents to himself throughout 
a very large tract. This is where the executive officer’s point of view is 
different ; he wants to prevent this disease, and, therefore, I think, there 
is nothing unreasonable in asking this House in the interests of the welfare 
Qf society as a whole that there should exist some provision by which in 
regard to individuals who are dangerous in every way, the State should 
have some power to control their nefarious activities. That is why I 
support this Bill. 
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"Wtf. S 0. Mitra : Sir, after my speech on the Bengal CrimmalLaw 
A}uojnlinent Supplementary (Extending) Bill, I did not like to isay iVinch 
on this present Bill, but the fine exposition of law and jurisprudence that 
my Honourable friend, Mr. Abdul Aziz, has made 

Mr. K. C. Neogy : The Punjab version of British jurisprudence f 

Mr. S. 0. Mitra : encourages me to say a few words. He 

was appealing to authors of jurisprudence like Holland, Austin, Savigny 
and other great authors : perhaps he has forgotten the fundamental prin- 
ciples of political science. It is an accepted principle from the days of 
the groat political philosopher Montes(|uieu, and which has now been fol- 
lowed gi'nerally by the civilised world, that tlie main three functions of 
a State, viz., the judiciary, executive and tlie legislative, should be iiide- 
pendeiii of each other ; and for the last three centuries or two, statesmen 
and j)Oiiticians have always attempted, in framing new (constitutions in 
different parts of the world, to maintain the great principle by keeping 
these three main organs independent of one another. My Honourable 
friend, Mr. Abdul Aziz, says that it is the executive alone that slioidd 
have its way. Our 

Khan Bahadur Mian Abdul Aziz : I never said that. 

Mr. S. 0. Mitra : Our main contention, and why we really object 
to the enactment of this oppressive legislation is that in India the (lov- 
ernmeiit is going headlong crushing and reducing to a minimum the in- 
depeiidencc of the judiciary. It will be an insult in future for the judi- 
ciary to have its existence here in India, if legislation goes on in this 
way. It is high time for the Legislature to make its point once more 
clear, that if the Legislature and the judiciary must have tlieir existence, 
independent of the executive, they must assert it. Day to day ihove is 
encroachment, not only on the Legislature in India, which really does 
not ]iroperly function at all, but even on the judiciary, which, due to the 
earlier statesmanship of the British people, was always given inde- 
pendence, coini)letely free from executive control. To our misfortune we 
are that position every day. Here, in this House, we Jind that 

even Law Membtjrs, wdio are expected to see that there is no ut^due en- 
croachment from the executive on the judicial side, support all these 
measures. Why should the Government be afraid of their own judi- 
ciary ? Why are they anxious to curb the powers of their judicial offi- 
cers ? If we go through the legislation for the last two or three years, 
any one will find, who has any eyes to see, that strenuous efforts are being 
made to encroach on the rights of the judiciary. It is not as if the judi- 
ciary is elected or the people have any voice in the appointment or selex 5 - 
tion of the judiciary, as it obtains in other parts of the world. In 
it is a body lentirely appointed and selected by the executive. Yet . they 
cannof trust their own judiciary and everywhere we will find some att,ejnpt 
isrbeing made that justice may not be had even from the Court of law. 
My Honourable friend, Mr. Neogy, was quoting the views of an eini^;ient 
Chief Justice wiio is now placed on the Judicial Committee of tM Privy 
Council. Going, through the Modern Review — ^the premier.,, monthly 
• iftagaziue in Bengal — I find, they say about the nlew appointment in 
Bengal : 

“ Ai'OOTding to a contciriporttry, the new British Chief Justice chosen fsarl the 
Calfun.a irigl| Court served in the last world war. Is it meant that that is.jSj’^Wiali- 
fication for his high office f As Bengal has been for years practically uuder martial 
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law which is going to be perpetuated, it is perhaps fitting that her Chief Justice 
should be an e®-soldier. ’ * 

IS'aturally, my friend, Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh, was thinking whether 
the Defence of India Act had been applied because we are under martial 
law and even Judges are appointed with experience of the wojdd war. 

. I congratulate my Honourable friend, Mr. Scott, on his execllent and lucid 
- maiden spdech : I was carefully listening to his speech, but though he 
. explained his position, he could not convince anybody, llis only argu- 
ment was that Assam was in a very unfortunate geographical position 
being nearer to Chittagong, and that was the reason why tliis law should 
. bi^ ext ended to Assam. I think the only case he could make out in support 
; of hts 2 )roposition was that there were a series of postal dacoities in Assam 
and tliat this law will help them to check the spread of such dacoities, 
but if that is the main reason, I think my friend will be well-advised 
to ask his Government to make some law' by w^hich these postal dacoities 
could bo stopped, but I could not accept his argument that because Assam 
>vas close to Bengal, this la\v was necessary. Sylhet is not so close to 
Chittagong, because the Tippera hills and the Comilla district inter- 
vene. 

Then, my friend, Mr. Anklesaria, following the Honourable the Law' 
Member,. said ithat most of the speeches were irrelevant. (Laughter from 
the 0])position Benches.) 

Mr. K. 0. Neogy : Great lawyers think alike. 

Mr. S. C. Mitra : Tliis is a Supplementary Bill, and, naturally, 
Ilononrable Members are expected to refer to the main Bill and jnslifv 
their position, and you. Sir, have very kindly passed orders so tliat in 
j future W'e may not be put in a. very unfortunate position in retcrence to 
the main Bill wdiicli will be supplied to Honourable Members. Now, in 
, the .present Bill^ I find there are only tw'o substantive provisions, — one 
is about appeals, and the other is about section 491 of the Criminal Pro- 
cedure Code whicli deals wdth Habeas Corpus. As regards the first sec- 
tion, I have not much to say. It confers rights whicli are certainly of 
doubtful benefit as has been pointed out already and truly maintained 
tiiat out of 10 cases, 9 cases w'oiild be rejected in appeal, and if one ease 
succeeds, it is invariably knowm thait the acquitlled person will be at once 
arrested and put in jail under the Criminal Law (Amendment) Act. As 
. regards the further consideration, whether capital sentence is nor to be 
. preferred to a penal servitude in the Andamans, that is also a matter 
for serious thought. As regards clause 3, which says that the i)o\vers 
. conferred under section 491 of the Criminal Procedure Code, 1898, shall 
. not be exiercised in respect of any person arrested, committed to or cle- 
, tained in custody under the Assam Criminal Law' Amendment Act, 1934, 
. j this is a very important clause, and the House will be well advised to go 
.. through the whole thing very carefully and see which of the sections of 
the main Act is going to help an accused person. If anybody wants, to 
.ido justice to his paction in this House, 5 he should go through the, sections 
/..of the main Act. My friend, Mr. Anklesaria, in his leisure moments, 
..^when be is actuated to support Government, may say. that , all th^it wx ^ay 
-on this side is irrelevant, but I/maintain that .all Honourable Members 
^ should scrutinise thfe provisions of the main AcL Generally,, I can . divide 
. : ili into^ main divisions. One deals with Special Tribunaj[s,La^d the other 
deals w'ith the question of detention of suspects. As regards Special 
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Tribunals, my friend, Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh, has clearly shown how 
irrelevant my friend, Mr. Anklesaria, was, when he talked of these sec- 
tions. lie did not even read section 5 where it is clearly said that the 
sectioiis f)f the Criminal Procedure Code will only apply subject to 

Wr. N. N. Anklesaria : On a point of personal explanation, Sir. I 
was Irving to reply to what Mr. Sant Singh was saying. He said that 
theie v as no cross-examination, and 1 said that the procedure provided 
w^s foi* a warrant ease, and such a procedure provided for cross-exami- 
nation. That was my point. 

Mr. S. C. Mitra : My friend still thinks that the procedure applied 
to warrant eases still ap{)lios in toio to cases tried by Special Tribunals. I 
invit(; his attention again and ask him to read section 5, where he will 
find it: is stated that tlie procedure is subject to the rules made under 
this Act. and the executive of the Assam Government are authorised to 
pass any rule they like 

Mr. N. N. Anklesaria : That is not so. 

Mr. S. C. Mitra: Will my friend show how it is not so, instead of 
making such irres])onsible remarks 

[At [his stage, Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shamnuldiam 
Clietty) \acated the ('liair, which was then occupied by Mr. Deputy Pre- 
sident (Air. Abdul Matin Chaudhury).] 

Mr. N. N. Anklesaria : I can show 

Mr. S. 0. Mitra : I am prepared to wait till my friend is able to 
show me 

Mr. Deputy President (Mr. Abdul Matin Chaudhury) : Order, order. 
The Honourable Member must address the Chair. 

Mr. N. N. Anklesaria : The rule-making power is restricted to the 
things mentioned 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh : What are the things mentioned? 

Mr. N. N. Anklesaria : 1 cannot read out the whole section 

An Honourable Member : Section 14. 

(Mr, Anklesaria was looking through the Act.) 

Mr. S. 0. Mitra : Mr. Deputy President, let my friend explain after- 
ward>s. I cannot wait till he Ls able to find out his point. But I may 
explain that the Criminal Procedure sections will be subject to any 
rules made by the Local Government for the trial of these cases. That 
is a very far-reaching limitation of the application of the Evidence Act 
My friend, Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh, quoted a few cases of arrests of 
accused persons— immediately affler acquittal by a competent Court of 
jurisdiction, but, Sir, it is no wonder to Members hailing from Bengal 
where it is the usual practice, and it is not an exception. In every poli- 
tical case, which is tried, whether by a Special Tribunal or by an ordi- 
nary Court of law, as soon as an accused person is acquitted, he is im- 
mediately put under the preventive sections of the Criminal Law 
(Amendment) Act and confined to jail for an indtefinite period. I re- 
member numbers of cases, where these people, under the Criminal Law 
(Amendment) Act, are confined in jails for periods much longer thau 
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their co-accused who had served the full term, of sentence in jail and 
were released after the expiry of imprisonment, but thtase people, whether 
acquitted or discharged, are still rotting in jails, and nobody knows for 
how long they will have to remain in jail. Here I challenge the Govern- 
ment to say whether my statement is correct or not. I should like the 
Home Member to contradict me whether it is not a fact that invariably 
the acquitted and discharged people in political cases are put under 
arrest and confined -in jail as suspects under various sections of the 
Criminal Law Amendment Act. 

Then, my friend, Sardar Sant Singh, said that the safety of the 
State must be looked after first even before the safety of witnesses. I 
say it is not necessary to go to that extreme at all. It is clearly provided 
in the Assam Criminal Law (Amendment) Act, that, whenever the Court 
wished it, or the Public Prosecutor wanted it, they could ahvays hold 
the.se Trials in cwmera. Sir, I should like to refer to the relevant sections 
to make the position clear as it is said that the life of the witnes.ses is in 
danger. It is section 10 : 

(7) In .'iny trial by Commissioners appointed under this Act, the Commis- 
sioners may, if they think fit, order at any stage of the trial that the public generally 
or any particular person shall not have access to, or be or remain in, the room or 
building used for the trial. 

(;^) Where in the course of any such trial, the Crown Prosecutor certifies in 
writing to the Commissioners that it is expedient in tlie interests of tlie public peace 
or safety, or of the peace or safety of any of the witnesses in the trial that the 
public generally should not have access to, or be or remain in, the room or building 
used for the trial, the Commissioners may order accordingly.^^ 

So, it is very clear that there are provisions for the safety of the 
witnesses, and, therefore, the question of the safety of the State versus 
the safety of the witnesses does not arise. Incidentally, I should like to 
submit that there are provisions for arrest and search by anybody above 
the rank of a police constable. Unbounded powers are given and any 
suspect may be kept in confinement for any period that the executive 
may like. Section 23 deals with scrutiny of cases by two Judges, and 
at the end of sub-section (1) you will find : 

** The said Judges shall consider the facts and circumstances and the allegations 
and answers and shall report to the Local Government whether or not in their 
opinion there is lawful and sufficient cause for the order.” 

Sub-section (3) says : 

” Nothing in this section shall entitle any person against whom nn order has 
been made under sub-section ( 1 ) of section 16 to attend in person or to appear .by 
pleader in any matter connected with the reference to the said Judges, and the pro- 
ceedings arc! report of the said Judges shall be confidential.” 

The other day, I gave an idea to the House of the kind of charges 
that are framed against these men. T should like to explain that a little 
more today and show that what is known in law as charges are never 
framed against these men. I appeal to the Honourable the Law Member, — 
who is not sleeping I hope — (Laughter) — ^he will be able to quote any 
number of cases and even decisions of the Judicial Committe*^ of the 
Privv Council, where it has been explicitly maintained that, if a change 
is to be a charge in law, it should definitely and specifically state the 
nature of the offence, and it should give the date precisely so that the 
accused may be in a position to refute the charge. It is a misnomer to 
call these vague allegations that are brought against these suspects! as 

I.305IiAD 
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charges or that these poor suspects get any chance to refute the charges. 
I publicly chalfenge the Government and say that these allegations are 
not \Nliat we legally call charges ; they are mere misnomers. I do not 
want to repeat the points that I made in another debate that it i.s im- 
possible for these poor suspects in any w^ay to clear their conduct because 
the allegations are so vague. A mere statement that you are a member 
of the revolutionary party, or a statement that you are one of a party 
or you are under the influence of some party, that you smuggled some 
arms, — without giving any date, or giving a date which covers three 
or four years, — such kind of charges are generally made and it is im- 
possible for any man, nor can it be expected of any decent man, to 
refute those allegations. If Government are in a position to meet the 
point, let them explain to the House how they give proper facilities for 
these unfortunate suspects to clear their conduct. For these reasons I 
lliink tliis House will be well advised in throwing out this Bill. 

The Honourable Sir Nripendra Sircar (Law Member) : Sir, I pro- 
pose to talk only oti the (juestion of Habeas Cori)us, because f find that my 
ITonourable friend, Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh, and also other Honourable 
Members have been labouring th(' point that a very valuable right is ])eing 
taken away under this clause 3 which has been tried to be introdiuMid. 
1 shall take care not to waste llie time of tins House by going over the 
gi'oiind wliieli 1 covered on another occasion, but I should like to add 
a few words to the position which I took up. In making this point, T 
am addressing llie House a.s a profe.ssional lawyer, I do not know what 
that exactly moans. Although 1 may be said to be on the executive 
for tliree montlis, my inslincl as a ])rofessi()nal lawyer is not compli'tely 
gone, and as a professional lawyer the ])osjtion seems to me to be this. 

If the Assam Act ])rovides,- I am not going into the merits of the 
Assam Act, 1 am not going to discuss as to whotht^r this Act ought to 
have l eiui ))assf'd or not, — if the Assam Act ])rovides, to put it very 
bluntly, tliat a person can be kept in jail provided, in the opinion of the 
exeentive. that rletention is necessary, then no High Court can help that 
luifortiiuate individual although you ex})ressly state in the Statute that the 
powers of the Higli Court under section 491 wdll not be taken away. In 
one of tiu' recent cases, the Honourable Mr. Justice Ameer Ali, in a long 
judgment iu wliicIi, as one would expect, as a Judge of tlio High ('ourt 
he was struggling all the time against the drastic provisions which have 
been introdiu'od under these Acts, — ^he gave an illustration which I would 
like to ))lace before Honourable Members. I would ask them to aece])t 
that the Judge was not enamoured of these provisions and he was trying to 
condemn them as much as possible within the limits of the law by showing 
the nature of the enactment which he was discussing. He says this : 

** 1 >\ill conclude with an example, in itself trifling, ” 

— He was discussing the question as to what is the position of a person 
where it has been laid down that he can be detained, provided in the 
opinion of somebody else his detention is necessary — 

“T will conclude with an example, in itself trifling, but which illustrates whnt 
I have in mv mind. Suppose that by Statute the Commissioner of Police is empowered 
to extoin any dancer whose performance is in his opinion likely to offend the public 
taste. Tnfonnatiou is given by an Inspector — (mark the words ) — information is 
given by an Inspector out of revenge. The dancer might prove that her performance 
was perfectly ]>roper, that would not be enough nor would it enable the Court to 
investigate the correctness or otherwise of the opinion of the Commissioner of Police.^* 
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That is to say, the learned Judge is considering this position, namely, 
the Statute has provided that where in the opinion of the Commissioner 
of Police a certain thing offended the Act and the performer may be 
externed, then the fact that, as a matter of fact, the Commissioner of 
Police was acting on information which was prompted by revenge will 
not enable the High Court to go into the matter. And why ? The reasou 
is simple, because the Statute says that where in the o]^inion of the Police 
Commissioner such a thing appears, then certain consequences follow. Tf 
you start with that position, the Assam Act, — as 1 say again, 1 am not 
going into the question about the peacefulness of the Assam people or. 
otherwise, — but if the Assam Act provides that if in tlie opinion of some 
Government official the detention of a particular person is necessary, — 
and that would justify the detention, — ^then the High Court, — ^and remem- 
bering that Mr. Justice Ameer Ali is discussing a case where the power 
of the High Court had not been taken aw^ay, that is to say, where there 
was no express provision that the High Court should have no power under 
section 491. There he took tlie position which he was compelled to take, 
namely, the Statute has provided that the opinion of somebody would be 
conclusive. I am not going into a series of cases, but 1 may ask the 
Honourable Members of this House to accept that, during the last three 
years, a series of cases have come up before the High Court, and, shortly 
speaking, the Calcutta High Court has come to this conclusion, and it is 
the Calcutta High Court which counts so far as Assam is concerned, at 
(he present moment. The position is this, that an Act like the Bengal 
Criminal Law Amendment Act is not ultra vires of the local Legislature, 
No. 2 is that, within its legitimate ambit, the Provincial Legislature has 
as much rights as a sovereign body like the Houses of Parliament, and the 
enactment of a Statute like the Bengal Criminal Law Amendment Act by 
whicli a i)articular person is made the sole judge of the desirability or 
fdherwise of the detention of a person who has not been tried, that is a 
position in which the High Court can be of no assistance whatsoever toi 
the person detained. I would like to remove an impression, if tliat is in 
the mind of anybody, becimse I find that some speeches are* open to that 
construction. It is as if 1 had said on the last occasion— 1 have read the 
transcript of my speech carefully, — that a measure like the Bengal 
Criminal Law Amendment Act, by which a person can be detained merely 
on the opinion of the executive, and where the High ('ourt has no power 
of interference even if the executive had proceeded on information whicli 
ought to have been rejected, and whicli is bound to be rejected, if tho 
matter comes up before a Court of justice, as if I had said that that 
was not a drastic provision. I said nothing of the kind, and witli respect 
to my friends here, I can assure them that as a lawyer, if I may use the 
expression as a professional lawyer, I realise the drastic nature of the 
pi'ovision, probably far more than some of my friends on this side. That 
is neither here nor there, nor did I suggest — I think a question was put 
to my Honourable friend, Mr. Puri, who is not here, — that this is not 
an act of repression. I said nothing of the kind. I started by assuming 
it was an act of repression. I proceeded to say in the very next sentence, 
if Honourable Members will read that speech, the repression whicli is 
permissible 

Mr. 8. 0. Mitra ; Every criminal law means repression. 

The Honourable Sir Nripendra Sircar : I said not only every 
criminal law, in some eases even g?m5t-criminal law may amount to repres- 
sion. 

r 1 #% 
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Mr. K. 0. Neogy ; Even the Marriage Registration Act may act as 
a K^pressive measure. 

The Honourable Sir Nripendra Sircar : Whether marriage is a 
repres.sion or not, on that opinions may differ. I do think that, in some 
cases, mandage is a violent repression. 

Mr. B. Das : I agree entirely. 

The Honourable Sir Nripendra Sircar : If I may proceed, Sir, what 
I wanted to say was this. I proceeded in the next sentence to say that 
because law in many in.staiiees has got to be repressive it does not follow 
that any amount oF repression is justified for putting an end to a situation 
01 danger, however slight. The amount of repression which is justifiable-— 
that must depend on the circumstances and all that I wanted to say was 
that in the case of Hengal, as in this case, the Provincial Legislature had 
decided what was the amount of repression which was necessiiry for put- 
ting to what they considered a desperate situation. I never for a moment 
suggested that this House is hero only for recording the decrees of the 
Pi’ovincial Legislatures. I never suggested for one moment that this 
House caiiiK)l a])ply its mind to this problem, but what I do submit, with 
all the em})hasis at my command, is that, prima facie, in a question of this 
kind, where Ihe degi*(‘e of repression must depend on knowledge of local 
affairs, a Provincial Legislature is as competent, perhaps even more com- 
})ete)it, tlian this House to decide that particular question. I labour under 
no illusion on this ])oint. 

Xow. 8ir, if yon look into it. from tlie strictly lawyer’s point of view^ 
without going into any cpiestion of oppres.sion, and so on, which are ques- 
tio»j.s of fact, let ns assume that this House rejects this measure. Wliab 
happens. This point wa.s very ably, if I may say so with great respect 
to my Honourable Friend, Sir Abdur Rahim, debated by him at full length 
in the discussions of 19;{2. The ])oint was of course exactly the same, 
and the same answers were given by my predecessor, Sir Brojendra Lai 
Mifcter, and in those discussions, Sir Abdur Rahim indicated what was the 
correct legal position. I told this House on the last occasion that that 
is the position which has been accepted by the Calcutta High Court. I 
have broiiglit the authorities here, and I think it will be really inflicting 
them on the House if 1 refer to those cases now. The position, as I under- 
stand it, and as was clearly indicated in those debates and which has now 
been accc'pted by the High Court in four reported decisions, — ^aud there is, I 
believe, one more unreported decision, — ^the position is this, if you don’t 
put in this clause, that is to say, if we assume that the High Court’s 
pow er, whatever it is, has not been expressly taken away by the Statute^ 
then the accused or the suspect or the detenu, whatever his position may 
be, wdll be left in this position. If he comes up to the High Court, the 
High Court will say “ yes, our powers have been taken away and we shaU^ 
therefore, look into section 491 ’ If you turn to section 491, the position 
of the High Court is that it can interfere. It can investigate into the 
facts which justify detention if the man is illegally detained and all those 
authorities, beginning from the case of 60 years ago show that if, as a 
matter of fact, the Legislature, whether Provincial or Central, in ita 
'wisdom has i)rovided that a particular person wdll be the judge as to 
vvhetlier detention is permissible or not, then the High Court is out of it, 
because it is no longer illegal detention, however drastic it may seem, 
and drastic it is, in fact, namely, that a man should be detained on infer- 
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mtition, possibly as the illustration shows on wron^ information and then 
the High Court has no power of interference. That logically follows 
from the fact that in a Statute, which a Provincial Legislature was com- 
pletely empowered to enact, has indicated that it is enough that a person 
in the opinion of some executive officer is liable to be detained. 

JUr. Gaya Prasad Singh : Is it the contention of the Honourable 
Member that, as a result of the series of judicial decisions to which he 
has just alluded, the power of the High Court to interfere under section 
491 of the Criminal Procedure Code has already been taken away ? If 
that is so, what is the use of keeping clause 3 in this Bill ? 

The Honourable Sir Nripendra Sircar : I shall deal with the point 
as to why this clause is there at all. That is a point which was very 
pointedly put by my Honourable friend, Sir Abdur Kaliim. The position 
is .-jlfected not only by the four recent decisions of the Calcutta High 
Court but by the decision to which I referred on a previous occasion 
covering a period of sixty years. The position is that, if this Statute 
provides that detention is permissible provided that the executive is of 
opinion that the man ought to be detained, then in that case the High 
Court has no power of intervention. The power of intervention is to be 
looked at in this way, that the High Court cannot investigate into tlie 
facts to find whether such detention was justified : the High Court cannot 
go into the materials before the Government and come to a different 
conclusion that, on those materials, this man ought not to have been 
detained at all. The High Court is entitled to come to a different con- 
clusion from the executive on certain materials which were not before the 
latter, but there, unfortunately, under the law, the High Court has no 
right to interfere, and if I may remind my Honourable friend, Mr. Gaya 
Prasad Singh, the taking aw^ay of the power of the High Court under 
section 491, so far as Bengal Regulation HI of 1818 is concerned, that was 
introduced in 1923 so that before 1923 the position was this. We had 
the Bengal Regulation III of 1818. There was no provision in the Bengal 
Regulation that the power of the High Court as regards Habeas Corpus, 
or as regards any similar powers would be taken away. Therefore, up 
to 1923, the position w^as that there was an Act under which a person 
could be kept in custody if the opinion of the executive w^as to that effect. 
If I remember aright, my friends wdll correct me if I am wrong, I believe 
the Regulation ITT of 1818 even goes further and uses the word ‘‘ sup- 
posed Therefore, the mere fact that the change was made in 1923 by 
an amendment made no alteration in the law. That law had been enacted 
sixty years ago, and repeatedly confirmed by the different Iligli Courts. 
Section 491 was no doubt amended, but by that amendment no change 
was made in the law. It only made clear a position about which some 
doubt might be raised by somebody ; it merely declared what the law was, 
even prior to the amendment, what was happening from those old times 
right up to 1923, and the object and the necessity of introducing clause 3 
is exactly the same as the necessity of maintaining in the Criminal Pro- 
cedure Code, section 491 'with reference to Bengal Regulation TIT of 1818. 
Then, Sir, another point has to be remembered which is of practical 
importance, and that is this. It may well be said that the Legislature need 
not have started amending Acts and taking away expressly the power of 
the High Court where no such power existed. They were satisfied, up to 
1923, with reference to the Bengal Regulation, to leave it in an unamend- 
ed condition without any express reference to the taking away of the 
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power of the High Court, and they might have continued in that fashion. 
Where was the necessity for this ? There is a good deal of force in that ; 
hut it has got to be remembered that now in 1934 the position is this. 
Not only has the Criminal Procedure Code been amended merely for 
declaring what was previously the law, but that course was followed by 
this House in 1932. It had been followed in other Acts of the Bengal 
Council ; it had been followed in the Punjab Council and the result, there- 
fore, ■would be that, having followed a consistent course from 1923 right 
up to the last month when the Bengal Criminal Law^ Amendment Act was 
passed, if you now remove this section, it will not help the accused but 
it w'ill only lend colour to any plausible arg^^ments which may be advanced, 
that i)ecause this section is to be found in the Bengal Act, because such 
a section is to be found in the Criminal Procedure Code, and as it is not 
here, therefore, the High Court can go into the matter. Of course the 
High Court will reject it, but there is nothing very sinister in introducing 
clause 3 for merely declaring what the law is always recognized to be 
from a verj^ long time. There is another small point, Sir, and I have 
done. This point was also raised by my Honourable friend. Sir Abdur 
Rahim, and, T told my friend on the last occasion, that the point had 
been decided as he suggested and that w^as this. I may now assume that 
this House has passed this section and this is part of the enactment, namely^ 
the power of the High (.‘ourt is taken aw^ay under section 491. Now, 
suppose some ])eivson is in custody, is being detained, can the High Court 
inquire into his ease at all ? T say, ** yes it e^n, in spite of this ])ro- 
vision, it can inquire but to this limited extent. It can only inquire 
whether the provisions of this particular Act have been complied with, 
or to put it in colloquial language, when the man applies under section 
491, — a]id tw'o of the cases in the Calcutta High Court are exactly like 
that. — the man says, ** oh, no, there is no proper order for justifying my 
detention under the P>engal Criminal Law Amendment Act The High 
Court says : 

*Mn of this section beiug in existence, we can inquire as to whether the 
provisions of this particular Statute have been complied with, and that for this obvious 
reason. The language of this section , — Uonourdble Memhers will find , — as also similar 
sectiors in the other Acts, do not apply to a person detained under the Act or pur- 
porting to bo detained under the Act.'"' 

Those are technical words, where they are used, — if they had not been 
used, then of course of complication might have arisen, — ^but if clause 3 
remains on the Statute-book, it is still open to the High Court to say,- — 
** where is the order of the executive by w^hich this man has been 
detained ? And if that order is not forthcoming, if there is no Govern- 
nient order which declares that this man ought to be detained under the 
provisions of this Act, then the High Court can inquire, and it has inquired 
as 1 said in tAvo of the recent eases, although, after inquiring into the facts, 
they came to the conclusion that there was, in each case, a proper order 
w’hich justified detention ; that is to say, the High Court comes up against 
the dead wall as soon as it finds the order signed by the executive that 
this man ought to be kept under detention. Therefore, — I am afraid I 
have taken more time than I intended to, — therefore, boils down to this. 
Is there any great n^essity for this section 1 That is a question whiAi 
w.oind be a very pertinent question,— ^and that is the way in which it was: 
.put by my Honourable friend, Sir Abdur Rahim, but, after discussion^ 
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this Legislature has followed the line of action which it did take up in 
1923 and to declare the law on the subject it got a similar provision in the 
Act of 1932. As I said, in the other Acts, there is a similar provision 
as well, and not only in the Acts of this Legislature but also in those of 
the Local Legislatures. Therefore, on this point of time, if this section 
is rejected by this House, it will really give no relief whatsoever to the 
accused except probably allowing a professional lawyer ** to argue an 
unsubstantial point for a couple of days. (Laughter.) 

Diwan Bahadur A. Bamaswami Mudaliar (Madras City : Non- 
4 PM Muhammadan Urban) : Mr. Deputy President, I had 
intended to speak when the substantive clause, namely 
clause 3, was taken up for consideration. But in view of the Honourable 
the Law Member’s speech, I think it may be just as well if I offer my 
remarks at this stage. The arguments of the Law Member divide them- 
selves into two categories. 

Firstly, that this clause suspending the Habeas Corpus is necessary, 
and, secondly, that the House is within its jurisdiction to pass a clause 
of this kind. Let me take up the first position. I was really gratified 
that the Honourable the Law Member made the speech that he did, 
because I thought that that was a speech that ought to have been made 
from this side of the House. What was the position that the Law 
Member took up with reference to this question. He argued that during 
the last 60 years, beginning with the Wahabi case, so far as the Calcutta 
High Court, at any rate, was concerned, the position was made perfectly 
clear that, on merits, a question like this could be examined by the 
High Court and therefore the prerogative of issuing the writ of Habeas 
Corpus was an unsubstantial thing. lie argued that it was not neces- 
sary even to put this clause in the Bill, that the predecessor of this 
Assembly had in 1923 done an unnecessary thing in inserting snch a pro- 
vision, that its successors had continued to do a series of nnnecessai'y things 
by passing amendments to this effect, and that, therefore, we should now 
perpetuate this unnecessary provision by repeating it in every Bill which 
we can think of in this connection. What else did it amount to ? This 
measure, he said, is absolutely unnecessary. The High Court is quite 
clear in its mind as to what should be done. Whether this measure is 
there or not, there is no possibility of the High Court interfering with 
the judgment of the Executive. The opinion of the Executive is made 
supreme under the substantive Act which has been passed by the Assam 
Legislative Council, and, therefore, no judiciary can take notice of this 
fact beyond enquiring whether a formal order detaining the accused and 
keeping him in custody has been passed or not. Therefore, he is bound 
to go to the logical extent of saying that it is really a superfluous and an 
unnecessary provision, and he says that as in 1923 the Assembly had 
passed that provision and had repeated it successively in a series of 
enactments, therefore it is necessary that this unnecessary and super- 
fluoi:s provision should again be repeated in this House. And, mark, you. 
Sir, what was the necessity for it f Not that the High Court were at any 
time under any illusion as regards the nature of this provision, not that 
the High Court Judges will be led astray, will be M into legal coim 
plexities, because this provision is not there ; for about ^0 years precedents 
are abundant in High Courts, and whether this provision is there or not^ 
they are not going to interfere with that matter, but because some 
briefless barrister would take up this case and earn an unmerited feci 
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1 should have thought that that pleading was conclusive against this 
clause being in this Bill. But it seems to me that the position of the 
Government is not quite so innocuous as all that. A very plausible case 
has been put forward by the Law Member, which reduces the Government 
case to an absurdity according to his own showing, but I think the 
Home Member and those who have advised him have much more serious 
intentions for having this clause in the Bill than what my Honourable 
friend, the Law Member, gave them credit for. Nobody on this side of 
the Ilcnise has questioned the fact that the merits of this question can- 
not be discussed by any High Court. Take, for instance, a case under 
clause 16 of this Bill wlien Government think that a certain person 
should be detained in custody. Now, what the High Court can question 
and what the High Court has repeatedly discussed is whether the forms 
pveserilx'f] have been complied with before the particular action was 
taken by the Executive. Whether the forms prescribed in the Criminal 
Law Amendment Act have been followed by the executive or not is a 
question Avhicli can legitimately be argued before tlie High Court. 
Under clause 16, for instance, it is ordained that the Local Govern- 
ment may, after giving a person or persons concerned such reasonable 
oppoi-tunity to explain his conduct as may be practicable by ordinary 
writing, do sueli and such thing, but the question arises whether that 
reasonable opj)ortnnity which is further curtailed by the provision tliat 
it should 1)0 of a practicable nature has a1 all been given by the execu- 
tive to the person who is going to be committed into custody. Of course, 
it is open to the accused to argue that no opportunity of any kind was 
given to him and that the charge which the Government brought 
against him was nut a correct charge. Tt is provided that this order 
of the Local Government shall be reviewed every year and it is open 
for the accused to nrove, if he can at all, that the Local Government 
has not reviewed the matter during the last three or four years. 

[At this stage, Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham 
Chotty) resumed the Chair.] 

These are forms which have been prescribed by this very Act, were 
passed by the local Legislature, and, therefore, those forms must be 
complied with and the enactment of this provision in the present Bill 
would mean that even these forms need not ho complied with by the 
Local Government. That is onr objection to the inclusion of a provi- 
sion like this. Tt is a very hackneyed objection because, if T may say 
so, it has been repeated time after time and if the Law Member can 
see no other justification for repeating this clause than the justification 
that an unnecessary provision has been repeatedly inserted because for 
once the Legislative Assembly made a blunder in passing it, then T 
think the clause stands self-condemned and this House need not be a 
party to the absurdity of. passing it. 

Then, Rir, let me take up another point which the Honourable the 
Law Member referred to. T know that some Members in this Assembly 
thought that this provision was ultra vires of this Legislature. I entire- 
ly agree with the Honourable the Law Member that it is not ultra vires, 
that it is open to this House to pass a provision of this kind, and to’ 
suspend the Habeas Corpus. Tn fact, Palrliament itself has done it. 
When it passed the Defence of the Realm Act, it Suspended the Habeas 
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Corpus. A great deal of confusion has arisen from the fact that this 
right is supposed to be a common law right or that it was conferred by 
the Magna Oharta. Somehow or other it has been assumed by some 
that it is a right which cannot be touched by any Legislature. Now, 
that is a proposition to which I do not subscribe. The Parliament in 
England is a supreme legislative authority and it can suspend any 
fundamental right, if 1 may use the modern phraseology, if it thinks 
fit to do so. Therefore, no question of an inherent right, other than the 
plea to have a certain guarantee as against the Legislature, can ever 
be suggested or can ever be put forward. The Parliament has got 
paramount powers vrith reference to all thesij matters, and, therefore, 
I venture to agree with the Honourable the Law Member that Parlia- 
ment can suspend that right ; but may I ask the Honourable the Law 
Member to turn his attention to another aspect of the question i It is 
not really an issue whether this provision is ulim vires of the Legisla- 
ture or intra vires of the Legislature, but the question is whether the 
Legislature will be doing its proper duty in abolishing or sus])ending 
the Habeas Corpus and if it is thought that this is its proper duty, then 
under what circumstances it can be done ? Now, Siv, j»iy Honourable 
friend knows that the term “ fundamental right has come into great 
use especially since the War. Every modern political Constitution has 
at any rate, the large majority of modern constitutions have a list of 
what are called the ‘‘ fundamental rights They declare tliat the 
property of a person is sacred and cannot be touched except in 
accordance with the provisions of tiie law ; tliat the liberty of persons 
shoidd be assured and cannot be violated except in accordance with 
the law, and so on and so forth. What is tlie value of these funda- 
mental rights ? Has anybody suggested that these fundamental rights 
cannot be abrogated ? No, Sir, Parliament, having suprem e jurisdic- 
tion, can really go back on these fundamental rights and pass legisla- 
tion which can nullify these fundamental rights. But the Parliament is 
asked to pause, to consider and to take time to think over tlie serious- 
ness of the step that it is asked to take. Sir, it is only an ordinary 
amendment that can be passed by a snatch majority or by a whisper from 
the Government Benches, Tn these Constitutions, special provision is 
made whereby any abrogation or suspension of fundamental rights must 
be accompanied by certain conditions. For instance, some of these 
fundamental rights can be modified by what is called a constitutional 
amendment. A constitutional amendment in this connection means 
that a law relating to the abrogation of those fundamental riirhts can- 
not be passed as any other ordinary law can be, but has to be ])assed 
under certain cij*cunistances and on certain conditions being fulfilled. 
A constitutional amendment must be passed by a certain majority, not 
by a snatch vote, not bv my Honourable friend, Captain Lai Chand, 
being in the majority of one and the Government carrying out that 
fundamental constitutional amendment, but certain rennlsite conditions 
have to be satisfied. In some constitutions, a constitutional amendmciit 
can only be passed if adopted twice, that is once passed and again 
affirmed according to some other Constitution. A constitutional amend- 
ment can sometimes be passed after a referendum to the country has 
been made and the country has given its verdfet whether the constitu- 
tional amendment could be passed or not. A constitutional amendment 
can be passed, again, after the dfssolation of the House and the creation 
of a new House which should also agree to the passing of this constitu- 
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tioiial amendment. Why is all this done ? My Honourable fri^d 
should think of that aspect of the case, not because Parliament is not 
sovereign, not because within the limited power, that we have been 
given, this House is not supreme even in suspending or abrogating the 
right of Habeas Corpus, but because the case is serious, and, before s6 
serious a step is taken, the Government should pause, consider, hesitate 
and tiiink twice, aye, a hundred times even, before they come forward 
with a proposal which abrogates or suspends the fundamental right 
whicli every citizen in every civilized country ought to have ; but that 
aspect of tlie case seems never to have occurred to the Government. 
My Honourable friend says this is an unnecessary provision, but because 
we have had a series of unnecessary provisions, let us add one more to 
this series and pass another Bill which will enable the next Law Mem- 
ber to point out that even in 1934 this unnecessary provision has been 
pa.ssed and so in the year of grace in 1938 it ought to be passed also. 
That is not treating the question seriously. 

My Honourable friend has not understood the significance of this 
provision about Habeas Corpus. I am sorry I have to say that. As 
a lawyer, of course, he knows it, but as a politician T want him to 
appreciate the question of Habeas Corpus and not as a lawyer. 
Lawyers know the limited manner in which they have to treat questions 
relating to Habeas Corpus, but politicians know the origin of Habeas 
Corpus, tlie importance of Habeas Corpus, the part it has played in the 
political history of every country in the world and the enormous 
importance that is attached by members of subject nations in particular 
to this right of Habeas Corpus. Sir, 1 appeal to my Honourable friend 
to look at this question as a politician and not as a lawyer, and if he 
looks at the question as a politician, I have no doubt whatsoever what 
his answer would be to this question of whether Habeas Corpus should 
be suspended or not. This is not an unnecessary provision, it is a very 
important provision from the Government point of view. Tt is not an 
innocent provision, but it is most dangerous from the point of view of 
the ordinary citizen. 

I do not want to pursue the propositions of law which were laid 
down by my Honourable friend, Mr. Abdul Aziz. Probably, as an 
Executive Officer of long standing, that is the only way be can look 
at this question, but I can tell him that no professional lawyer, if I may 
use that term, whatever it may mean as the Honourable the Law 
Member has said, no professional lawyer worth his salt ever thinks that 
an accused should be convicted only if it is impossible to acquit him. 
That is not the proposition. Lawyers have said that it is better that 
nine guilty men should be acquitted, rather than one innocent man 
should be condemned. That is quite a different proposition, and when 
he or I stand in the dock in the position of an accused, we might then 
better realise the value of that legal dictum /Applause) and what it 
means to the liberty of the people. It is quite all right for an Executive 
Officer to say ^ve are saving you from all these troubles by putting half 
dozen ]>eople into custody, in detention without trial, without investiga- 
tion and without cross-examination and without a judicial certification. 
In aU that, it is the mentality of the Executive Officer, but the lawyer/s 
mentality is that one innocent man being unnecessarily and improperly 
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convicted means a reflection on the whole community, a reflection on 
the whole judicial system. Therefore it is that forms and procedures 
have been laid down which try to make it absolutely certain that a man 
convicted deserves to be convicted though a man acquitted may not 
deserve to be acquitted. That is the fundamental difference 
between an Executive Officer and the judicial officer, between an officer 
in authority, who when he cries out “ Act fcai has half a dozen chaprasm 
rushing in to carry out his behests and a humble lawyer who tries to do 
his duty according to. his conscience and that conscience which merely 
asks him to try his level best to put all the facts before the judge and 
leave it to him to decide the case on its merits. There is one minor 
point to which I should like to refer, and I want that the Honourable 
the Law Member sliould advert his attention lo. Section 491 says : 
that any High Court may, whenever it thinks fit, direct a certain num- 
ber of things to be done and among these provisions, there is a curious 
provision that a person detained in any jail situate within such limits 
be brought before the Court to be there examined as witness in any 
matter pending or to be enquired into in such Court. Even that pro- 
vision is now taken away by this clause. I ask the Honourable the 
Law Member to state whether, as a matter of law, — and in that I 
entirely yield to him, because he is supreme in this House — it will still 
be open to the High Court to get a detenu as a witness if the High 
Court is satisfied that his evidence is necessary. 

The Honourable Sir Nripendra Sircar : If the Honourable Member 
wants an answer, it is very simple. If the position is as the High 
Court cannot enquire into the matter and all that is concerned is to 
see whether there is a signed order by the Government, then the High 
Court cannot possibly send for any accused for putting any question. 
In these circumstances, supposing the accused says nothing and suppos- 
ing he satisfies the judges that he is innocent, then the High Court 
cannot interfere, because, as I said — I am not repeating this argument — 
the Provincial Legislature in its wisdom has made the opinion of the 
Executive to be the sole judge. What is the High Court going to do t 

Diwan Bahadur A. Ramaswami Mudaliar : I am afraid the Honour- 
able Member is doing an injustice to me as well as to the Criminal 
Procedure Code. May T read again the ’particular sub-section ? It 
does not say that he should be called as a witness in his own behalf or 
in the matter of the detention with which he has been dealt with. If 
he is required as a witness in any matter whatsoever — that is what the 
sub-section says : Let me read the sub-section ; 

‘‘ Tliat :i persons det.aincd in any jail constituted within such limit ho hrought 
bofore tho Court to bo there examined :is a witness in .Tny matter pendiii.^ or to be 
enquired iiit(» in such Court.'' 

If there is a case against “ X ” and the person detained in 
custody in the Deoli Camp is required to give evidence in that behalf, 
then has the High Court power to issue this writ to bring him as a 
witness for the matter before it ? That is the question for which I 
want an answer. 

The Honourable Bir Hripendra Sircar : T think the answer to that 
question is, there may be two opinions about that. I can only say this 
that in two instances in 1933 and one instance in 1934 witnesses have 
been sent for and examined by the Calcutta High Court in Calcutta 
itself. 
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Diwan Bahadur A. Bamaflwai Mudaliar : I am glad that my Honour- 
able friend has answered the question. There can be two opinions 
about that. I do not want two opinions, but I want one opinion that 
the High Court has got power to send for this man and examine him if 
it is required. Some judges may issue a writ to bring the man in 
custody to give evidence in a particular case and there may be other 
judges who may decline to do so. In view of the fact that this parti- 
cular section is there, the judges may feel very chary in using their 
power, even if it is granted that they have the power in issuing summons 
for this man to come and give evidence before them. It seems to me, 
therefore, that this provision is the most obnoxious provision in the 
whole Bill. The Bill relates itself into two parts, the one is an 
enabling provision, whereby the right of appeal is granted to convicted 
persons, and assuming that the Assam Legislature has passed it, I am 
bound to see that that provision is incorporated, because it is an 
enabling provision. But the provision, to which my decision and my 
consent is now required, is also for the right of Habeas Corpus to be 
suspended. The Honourable Member has ;said, it is unnecessary. I 
think it is necessary from the Government point of view, and because 
it is necessary, T am bound to oppose it, because it will do a great deal of 
harm and it will do a great deal of injustice. I perfectly agree that 
there are limits to wliich an accused can be protected oven if we do 
not adopt this clause. Therefore, we should leave unaffected section 
491 ill the case of these people who are treated by the executive at 
their m(?rcy without any right of appeal of any kind. I, therefore, 
think that this very little, almost infinitesimal right that they have 
which, according to the Honourable the Law Member himself, is un- 
suhstantial, should be preserved, and let us leave them the consolation 
of at least going oecasioually before the High Court when they do 
feel that the forms wliicdi have been pi'escribed under the Assam 
Criminal Law Amendment Act have not been complied with by the 
cxeeiitive, to set right the defects. On these grounds, I, therefore, 
oppose this provision. (Applause.) 

The Honourable Sir Henry Craik : Sir, the debate to which we have 
listened today has travelled over a very wide range of subjects, some of 
them, i1 has seemed to me, only very remotely connected with the actual 
provisions of the Bill under discussion. The debate now seems to be 
ready to ])erish of inanition and it is for me, — I admit not unwillingly,- - 
to perform its obsequies. I should like to remind the House that really 
this Bill is a very simple supplementing measure, designed to give 
effect to two clauses of a local Act passed by very large majorities 
througli the local Council, which were unfortunately found to be 
beyond the powers of tlie local Legislature. Some of the speakers 
opposite me have taken the opportunity of attacking the local Act, and 
it has been asserted that the local Act was introduced and ])assed with- 
out any reason, that H 's an Act of oppression and that the circum- 
stances of the Province were not .such as to justify its passage. My 
Honourable friend, Mr. Phookun, from Assam, dismissed in a somewhat 
airy fasliion what he described as three or four decoities, the maxi- 
mum limit of loot in any one of which was, he said, three thousand 
rupees, and which seemed to him, or at any rate he gave me that effect, 
of being nothing more than a little nlayful ebullition of high spirits on 
the part of a few youths who he denied were in any way connected with 
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the terrorist movement. Now, Sir, my Honourable friend facts were 
as inaccurate as his deductions seem to me to be unreasonable. So far 
from their being three or four dacoities, there have been in the last Si- 
years 15 dacoities, two of tliem accompanied by murder. That can 
hardly be described as a trifling series of offences. So far from the 
largest quantity of money stolen in any one of these crimes being 
Es, 3,000, the largest quantity actually was Rs. 15,000 or thereabouts. 
And I think in almost -every case the amount was considerably in excess 
of Rs. 3,000. 

Mr. T. R. Phookun : That comes to only four dacoities a year for 
the whole Province. 

The Honourable Sir Henry Craik : There have been 15 dacoities of 
a political nature in 3i years. Now, Sir, the Honourable Member sug- 
gested that there was no proof that these dacoities 

Mr. T. R. Phookun : May 1 know how the Honourable Member 
maintains that these were of a political nature ? 

The Honourable Sir Henry Oraik : If the Honourable Member would 
allow me to conclude one or two sentences without interruption, my 
point might become clear. He denies that it has been established that 
these dacoities are of a political nature. Sir, my Honourable friend, 
Mr. Scott, whose maiden speech has been acknowledged to have been a 
lucid and a convincing statement, made it (piite clear that the Local 
Goveniment were satisfied that these crimes were the crimes of a 
termrist organisation. I would invite attention to one particular passage 
ill the speech of the Honourable Maulvi Saiyid Sir Muhammad Saadulla, 
the Member in charge of Law and Order in As;^am, when he moved for 
consideration of the Bill. He said : 

** I luivo been in charge of the Department of Law and Order siiii'o ir>29, and 
have resisted the proposals of tlie police and of the district authorities to mippleiuent 
the ordinal} (-riininal law. But the information now placed before the Coveriimeiit 
clearly proves the existence of many organisations, within the Province, witJi the 
.avowed ]>olicy of overthrowing the constituted Government by means of force and 
violence. Tn the public interest, I cannot divulge either the quaJitum or f{iiality of the 
evidence tl-at Government possess, but I can assure the ITouse that on the materials 
which were before us, my Ilonourablc colleagues, European and Indian, the 

Government as a whole, both the reserved and the transferred halves, have <*ome to 
the unanimous conclusion that Government must possess powers ready for use for 
dealing Avith future emergencies,^' 

That, Sir, is an opinion that I do not think anybody on the other 
side is in a position to go behind. Certainly I am not. [ do not per- 
sonally know the conditions in Assam, — could not know them. But 
here is the responsible Member in charge of the subject and he tells us 
that the whole of the Government, both Indian and English, are com- 
pletely convinced that there are these terrorist organisations at work. 
I think. Sir, that effectually disposes of the point made that fhorc is 
nothing in the situation in Assam to justify the assumption by the 
authorities of special powers. 

Next, Sir, I come to the speech, the very interesting and enthralling 
speech, of my Honourable friend opposite, Mr. Ncogy, which seemed 
to me, if I may say so, even less directly connected with the question 
before the House than most of the other speeches. lie dealt very largely 
with the question, which seemed to be worrying his conscience, of the 
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independence of the judiciary ; and he made certain observations, — 
for which I have no doubt he has satisfied himself he has good cause, — 
which seemed to me to constitute a somewhat serious reflection on the 
independence of the judiciary, — I think he went so far as to say, of 
certain High Courts. Now, Sir, my Honourable friend is fond of 
throwing challenges to me across the floor of the House, and he did so 
in his speech this morning. He quoted a speech made by my old friend, 
Siq Shadi Lai, who was till recently Chief Justice of the Punjab, which 
contained certain observations which my Honourable friend used to 
fiJupi>ort his ease. I think, he rather hinted that he would like me to 
reply across the floor of the House to those observations. Well, Sir, 
T am miicli too old a bird to be caught by that sort of chaff. (Laughter.) 
The late Chief Justice's speech was made on the 7th May. I left India 
on the 3rd May. I had never heard of the speech before my Honourable 
friend mentioned it. I did not even know it had been made. I have 
never seen a single newspaper article about it and T certainly am not 
])ro pared to take a single passage from what was, I imagine, a carefully 
prepar(?cl cx cathedra pronouncement of that sort, spoken from the Bench 
with all the dignity of the Chief Justice’s ojffice surrounding him and 
witli of course no possibility of argument or contradiction, and here from 
my place in this Ilouse, where there is every possibility of argument and 
contradiction and interruption, to make a reply to it. I think my Honour- 
able friend will admit that that is not an unrea.sonable attitude to take 
up. Unt there was one thing fhat the Honourable Member said in his 
speech, and the same point was taken by other speakers, notably 
by my Honourable friend, Mr. Mitra, whose speech was, if I may venture 
to say so, largely a repetition of the arguments u^ed by other speakers, 
and rhat is, that it is no use giving these people tlie right of appeal, 
Ijeeaiiso directly tlie appellate Court acquits them, the executive author- 
ities arrest them and detain them. In fact, from the remarks made by 
my Ilomnira’ole friend, 1 gather that he intended me to believe that, in 
liis own Ih’ovince that is practically the invariable procedure, that in the 
first nlaco no appellate Court dare acquit, but that if it did, the man is 
immediately re-arrested. Of course, I cannot speak for Bengal 

Mr. K. C. Neogy : May T interrupt my Honourable friend for a 
moni'nit ? T made it quite clear that to my knowdedge no such thing 
has liapptMied with regard to appeals to the High Court : but so far as 
the trials by special commissioners or trials by other judicial officers ^vere 
concerned. — primary trials, — this is rather the rule, than the exception. 

The Honourable Sir Henry Graik : I am sorry if I put in my Honour- 
able friend’s mouth any words he did not mean : I certainly thought 
that he had referred to appeals in the High Court. As I say, I cannot 
speak for Bengal, but we have, in our small way in the Punjab, liad a 
similar problem to deal with in the last four years, and speaking entirely 
from recollection, and subject to correction, I only remember one case 
in w’hich I, as the Member in charge of Law and Order, agreed to. the 
executive arrest of a person who was acquitted by — in this case, it was, 
T admit, — the High Court, on appeal. The circumstances of that parti- 
cular case are, \t seems to me, of some little interest in rebutting the 

general attitude of Honourable Members opposite that the ptoeednie 
•necossnfiVy \\\o Tes\iVt ot Veering in indefinite detention innocent men 
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I will venture to tell the House very broadly, without the names of course, 
the eircumstanees of that particular case. The man in question had boon 
tried for being implicated in a conspiracy to murder — a conspiracy which, 

I ]iiay say, resulted in murder : he was convicted in the Sessions Court 
and sentenced to death ; he appealed to the High Court and he was 
acquitted ; and taking a careful survey of all the facts, and the infor- 
mation in our possession, about that man, the Local Government decided 
that they would not be doing their duty if they allowed him to remain 
at large. He was accordingly arrested and placed under detention. 
Now comes the interesting part of the story — two interesting parts in 
fact. One was that I had a conversation with one of the High Court 
Judges who acquitted him ; my Honourable friend will pardon me for 
bringing in a conversation outside the House, but I only follow his own 
example. The Judge said to me that he was very sorry he had to acquit 
this man, that he was i)erfeetly satisfied in his own mind that the man 
was as guilty as he could be, but the rules of evidence by which he was 
bound — and notably the rule, that the evidence of an accomplice is not 
to be accepted without material corroboration, precluded him from con- 
victing him 

Mr. K. 0. Neogy : Is this the practice in the Punjab — to discuss such 
matters between a High Court Judge and executive officials ? 

The Honourable Sir Henry Craik : The Honourable Member has 
himself quoted a conversation. 

Mr. K. C. Neogy : I merely wanted to know. 

The Honourable Sir Henry Craik : I do jiot say it is the practice, 
but tJie circumstances were exceptional and the Judge in question came 
to me and volunteered this statement and T do not see why I should 
not Iiave listened to it. 

Mr. K. 0. Neogy ; I am very glad my Honourable friend makes a 
cajulid admission. 

The Honourable Sir Henry Craik : That was a perfectly candid ad* 
mission by the Judge, and it shows that there are rules of n\'idence which 
occasionally, at any rate, T do not say always — 1 do not even say often — 
but occasionally re.sult in the acquittal of a man who is known to be guilty. 
Now, there is another interesting part. This particular man was kept in 
detention and I am very glad to say that he saw the error of iiis ways and 
he made what I really believe was a sincere repentance. I went very 
carefully into his ease and discussed it with the officers in actual contact 
with him : he wrote out in the very greatest detail the entire history of 
his connection with the terrorist and he wrote out in the very greatest 
detail every incident connected with the conspiracy for which lie was 
tried. He admitted up to the very hilt his guilt. I do think that story 
"has a certain significance. It does show that the procedure of the ordi- 
nary Courts is not cent, per cent, guaranteed to arrive at the truth ; 
there are occasions when the executive government, in possession of 
facts of that kind, are perfectly justified in ordering detention as an 
executive order. There is no injustice in it and I submit that it was not 
done without the very gravest consideration, 

I can recall another story bearing on the same point — perhaps in 
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truth. It was in a certain district in which I served in the Punjab as a 
youDg: man, a story current in the countryside, — it was a very lawless 
district. The story is that a lady, whose husband had been murdered, 
was determined to have her revenge and so she sent for the local mur- 
derer and asked him : ‘ ‘ Look here, my husband has been murdered : 
I sus])ect so and so : what will be your price for getting rid of him f 
He stated his usual terms — Rs. 50 or something like that : and she said : 
“ How much will you charge for murdering his wife H He said : 
“ That would be cheaper — say Rs. 40.’’ A bargain was struck and he 
took the wife out for a walk and pushed her down a well and disposed 
of her like that. Then lie was arre.sted and put before a magistrate : 
of cours(} he had been through this sort of thing before and it did not 
worry him : he made no statement before the committing magistrate : 
he was committed for trial : he did not say much in the Sessions Court 
beyond saying that he was innocent ; and he was convicted. He then, 
as usual, appealed to the High Court and he was acquitted. It had all 
happened to him before and so the whole thing was a familiar routine 
for him : he tlien Went back to the lady wdio had employed him and 
said : ‘‘ Now I have done my job ; wdiero is the Rs. 40 ? ” She said ; 
‘‘ Jhit, the Judge Sahib said you did not do it.” (Laughter.) She refused 
to pay him. The ending of the story is that he thereupon murdered the 
lady, hut I am not sure about that. As I .said, I cannot vouch for the 
truth of the story, but still it does corroborate my point, which is that 
one. cannot, in every single case, accept the contention that a man who 
is aecpiitted by a Court of la^v must necessarily be innocent. 

Sir, T noticed that my frined, Mr. Abdul Matin Chaudhury, while 
not denying, like his compatriot from Assam, the existence of the terrorist 
organization, did make the point that it was not really a very serious 
menace. He said, as far as T can recollect, that it has not been necessary 
to take precautions to secure the safety of officers in Assam. I quite agree 
tliat that is true, and that the form of terrorist crime in Assam, so far as 
the material before me goes, is mueli less violent in the sense that it usually 
takes the form of dacoity and is loss murderon> tlmn the crimes committed 
by the same kind of organization in Bengal. As j\Ir. Scott made it clear, 
ihe cl lief danger in Assam is, that terrorists from Bengal have taken refuge 
there under pressure from the police, and they have been using Assam, 
not for committing the tyjie of terrorist mimler ^vhich has been so de- 
plorable* a feature of Bengal, but rather for replenishing their funds by 
robbery and dacoity. Tliat is perfectly tnie, but the menace is surely 
HOIK* the less a very serious one and fully deserves to he dealt with by 
special weapons. 

A later speaker, Sardar Sant Singh, in the course of his speech ques- 
tioning the provision in the Bill for the abrogation of the powers of 
Habeas Corpus disputed the contention that such a provision is in the 
interests of witnesses. His own word were that “ witnesses were occasion- 
ally subjected to maltreatment Now, that is surely slightly understating 
the ease. Witnesses are no doubt maltreated occasionally, but the justifi- 
cation for this legal provision is not maltreatment but stark murder. 
Witnesses have on a great many occasions, — though certainly there have 
been fewer occasions in recent years than in the past, — ^but on a great many 
occasions witnesses have been murdered wuth the utmost ruthlessness, and 
I have no doubt that, if the trials of terrorists were held in public, and 
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the witnesses or informers or accomplices on whose evidence the prosecu- 
tion was to rest were placed in Court, that murders would again become 
most distressingly frequent. Nor can it be said that even a trial in camern 
IS really any substantial measure of protection. If there is a trial at all, 
even if it is held in camera, it is easy enough for the agents of the accused 
to ascertain and make a note of the names of the witnesses. 

My friend misquoted the Assam Act when he said that it was within 
tlie power of the Public Prosecutor practically to direct the Commissioners 
to hold a trial in camera. That is not the case. Ilis mistake has already 
been pointed out by Mr. Scott. The Public Prosecutor can merely draw 
attention or certify that in his opinion it is necessary, but it is still for the 
Commissioners to decide 

Mr. T. B. Phookun : May I interrupt my Honourable friend for a 
moment ? It is provided that neither the name nor the designation, nor 
any words, signs or visible representation disclosing the identity of any 
witness in a trial by Commissioners appointed under the Assam Criminal 
Law Amendment Act, and so forth, shall, without the permission of the 
Commissioners, or after the termination of the trial, without the permis- 
sion of the Local Government, be published in any newspaper, book or 
other document. So, I think it is clear that identity would not be dis- 
closed 

The Honourable Sir Henry Graik : All the same, I don’t think that 
section would fully protect the witness. If he has to appear in Court at 
all it is easy enough for the accused or his agent 

Mr. T. B. Phookun : I would like to ask another question, Sir. How 
many witnesses have been murdered within the last 20 years ? 

The Honourable Sir Henry Graik : Within the course of 20 years ? 
Mr. T. B. Phookun ; About that. 

The Honourable Sir Henry Graik : I should say a considerable num- 
ber, certainly a dozen, within the course of 20 years. I have only got 
figures for the last four years, and during this period in Pengal alone iwo 
have been murdered, and there have been two other attempts. Of course, 
as 1 said, there have been far fewer attempts witliin the last four years, 
but before that they were comparatively common. 

Another point made by my friend, Sardar Sant Singh, was that it was 
possible for the Commissioners in certain circumstances to record evidence 
in the absence of the accused. That is no doubt true. It is only when the 
accused, either by voluntary act renders himself incapable of appearing 
in Court, or forcibly resists his production or behaves in a persistently dis- 
orderly manner, that evidence* is recorded in his absence. My Honourable 
frienrl should know from a certain case that was notorious in Ihe Pun.iab, 
that it is possible for accused persons, by persistently disorrlerly eonduct, 
by refusing to be taken to Court and by interrupting the proceediners hy 
shrieking and singing, and so on, to hold np a trial almost indefinitely. 
A]id what happened in that notorious trial is in itself a full jiistincation, 
I submit, for this provision. It can only be used in the case of an accused 
who is determined to defeat the ends of justice by rendering the proceedings 
impossible 

Sardar Sant Singh : May I draw the attention of the Honourable 
the Home Member to the various provisions in this respect, to which T 
referred in a cursory manner, because I could not deal with all the clauses 
L295LAD r 
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separately as the Act has been passed already. In that Act it is laid down, 
for inslance, in section 8, clause 2 (b), that any evidence already recorded 
in tlie trial or in favour and so forth. Similarly in clause 3, it is stated 
that the Court may not recall the witnesses 

The Honourable Sir Henry Graik : I am not clear whether this is an 
interruption or a speech. I am not saying that the Honourable Member 
was wrong, but there is this power, and I am trying to justify it. 

Now, I do not propose, in fact I am not qualified, to follow my Honour- 
able friend, Diwan Bahadur Bamaswami Mudaliar, into the question of 
Habeas Corpus. I admit that when we get into those sorts of abstruse 
legal questions, — I am not a lawyer, and I get out of my depths, I am 
sure the House would not want me to deal with those questions. But 
taking what has been called the executive point of view, I would like to 
defend this provision, apart from the question of consistency or incon- 
sistency with previous Acts, on its merits. I am perfectly aware that it 
is a principle of common law — I trust I am not using that term incor- 
rectly — ^it is a recognised principle of civilised government, shall I say, 
that the subject has certain defined and well-recognised rights of personal 
freedom, and that he is not to be deprived of those rights, except by a 
sentence of Court. That is a most important principle which, I think, as 
I said the other day in another conneetion, everybody who has any respect 
at all for ordered government must support. But my point is this. There 
do arise emergencies which make it necessary to abrogate the ordinary 
law\ When you have a deep-seated, wide-spread conspiracy, whose deli- 
berate object is to paralyse and defeat the ordinary law, then I do think 
the executive government must be armed with the power to hold in abey- 
ance, temporarily at any rate, possibly permanently, or at any rate so long 
as the danger exists, those powers of personal freedom which, ordinarily 
speaking, everybody w’Ould desire to respect and conserve. That, Sir, is 
the basic justification for any measure of this nature, and in clause 3 of 
the Bill we merely desire to endorse the very clearly pronounced verdict 
of the Assam CouiK'il regarding the existence in present circumstances in 
that Province of that .special emergency to which I have referred. 

Sir, I hardly think it is necessary for me to speak any longer, at any 
PM stage, in favour of the motion. I liope the 

House will agree, in view^ of what has been said in 
(lefeiR-e oL* this Bill, and, in view of the very clear verdict of the local 
Tjcgislalure, to take the Bill into consideration, (Applause.) 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty) : The 
question is : 

Tli;it Hie Bill to siipiilcment the Assam Criminal Law Amendment Act, 1934, 
be taken into consideration.*’ 

The Assembly divided : 

AYES—56. 


Abdul Aziz, Khan Bahadur ^fian. 
Ahmad Nawaz Khan, Major Nawab. 
All. Mr. Hamid A. 

Allah Baksh Khan Tiwana, Khnn 
Bahadur Malik. 

Anklesaria, Mr. N. N. 


Bajpai, Mr. G. S. 

Bh-adrapur, Rao Bahadur Krishna Raddi 

B. 

Bhore. Tlie Honourable Sir Joseph. 
Bri.i Kiahore, Rai Bahadur Lain, 

Buss. Mr. L. C. 
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Ghatarji, Mr. J. M. 

Craik. The Honourable Sir Henry. 
Dalai. Dr. B. D. 

DeSouza. Dr. F. X. 

Dudhoria. Mr. Nabkumar Sing. 

Duguid, Mr. A. 

Fazal Haq Piracha, Khan Sahib Shaikh. 
Ghuznavi, Mr. A. H. 

Gidiiey, Licut.-Oolonel Sir Henry. 
Grantham, Mr. S. G. 

Grigg, The Honourable Sir Jamos. 
Hookenhull, Mr. P. W. 

Hudson, Sir Leslie. 

James, Mr. F. B. 

.Tawahar Singh, Sardar Bahadur Sardar 
Sir. 

Kamaluddin ^Vhmadi, Shamus-ul-Ulema 
Mr. 

Lai Ohaiul. Houy. Captain Bao Baha- 
dur Chaudhri. 

Lindsay, Sir Darcy. 

Lumby, Lieut.-Golonel A. F. K 
Metcalfe. Mr. H. A. F. 

Morgan, Mr. G. 

Muazzam Sahib Bahadur, Mr. Muham- 
mad. 


Abdul Matin Chaudhury, Mr. 

Abdur Bahim, Sir. 

Ba Maung, U 
Bhuput Sing, Mr. 

Das, Mr. B. 

Gunjal, Mr. N. B. 

Jadhav. Mr. B. V. 

Jog, Mr. S. G. 

Mas wood Ahmad, Mr. M. 

Mitra, Mr. S. 0. 
iMody, Mr. H. P. 

Mudaliar, Diwan Bahadur A. Bama- 
swami. 

Murtuza Saheb Bahadur, Maulvi Sayvid. 
Ncogy, Mr. K. C. 

The motion was adopted. 


Mukherjee, Bai Bahadur Sir Satya. 
Gharan. 

Noyce, The Honourable Sir Frank. 
Pandit. Bao Bahadur S. B. 

Perry, Mr. E. W. 

Puri, Mr. Goswami M. B. 

Bafiuddin Ahmad, Khan Bahadur 
Maulvi. 

Baghubir Singh, Bai Bahadur Kunwar. 
Baisman, Mr. A. J. 

Bajah, Bao Bahadur M. G. 
Bnniakrishna, Mr. V. 

Bastogi, Bai Sahib Badri LaL 
Bau, Mr. P. B. 

Bichards, Mr. W. J. G. 

Bow, Mr. K. Sanjiva. 

Scott, Mr. J. Bamsay. 

Scott, Mr. W. L. 

Singh, Kumar Gupteshwar Prasad. 
Singh, Mr. Pradyunma Praahad. 

Sircar, The Honourable Sir Nripendra. 
Spence, Mr. G. H. 

Studd, Mr. E. 

Trivedi, Mr. C. M. 

Zakaullah Khan, Khan Bahadur Abu 
Abdullah Muhammad. 

Zyn-ud-din, Khan Bahadur Mir. 


Pandian, Mr. B. Bajaram. 
Pandya, Mr. Vidya Sagar. 
Parma Nand, Bhai. 

Pa til, Bjio Bahadur B. L. 
Phookun, Mr. T. B. 

Boddi, Mr. P. G. 

Sant Singh, Sardar. 

Sen, Mr. S. C. 

Sen, Pandit Satyendra Nath. 
Singh, Mr. Gaya Prasad. 
Sitaramaraju, Mr. B. 
Thampan, Mr. K. P. 

TTppi Saheb Bahadur, Mr. 
Ziauddin Ahmad, Dr. 


The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore (Leader of the House) : Sir, I 
think it will be meeting the convenience of the House if I make the 
announcement that the Government do not intend to move the motion 
which stands in the name of my Honourable friend, Mr. Q. S. Bajpai, in 
respect of the Bill known as the Muallims Bill. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty) ; To- 
morrow, when the Assam Criminal Law Amendment (Supplementary) Bill 
is finished, the House will pass on to the motion standing in the name of 
Lieut.-Colonel Lumby regarding the Indian Army (Amendment) Bill. 

The Assembly then adjoured till Eleven of the Clock on Tuesday, the 
14th August, 1934. 




LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY. 

Tuesday, 14th August, 1934. 


The Assembly met in the Assembly Chamber at Eleven of the Clock, 
Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty) in the Chair. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 

The Honourable Sir Henry Oraik : Sir, the answer to this question 
is a very long one, and I propose, with your permission, to lay it on the 
Table. 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh : Will not this curtail the right of Members 
to have facilities for understanding and asking supplementary questions 

HIx, President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty) : The 
Honourable the Home Member has spoken to the Chair about this. It seems 
the answer of the Government is a very long one, and, therefore, it will 
be placed on the table so that Members can read it. 

Mr. H. P. Mody : What about supplementary questions ? Will 
another opportunity for these be given ? 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty) : Certain- 
ly. Whenever statements are laid on the table, the Honourable Mem- 
bers get a chance of reading these at their leisure and asking more 
questions afterwards. Supplementary questions will arise out of those 
questions which are published, later on. 

Mr. H. P. Mody : But for those questions we require ten days' 
notice and would you direct that they may be put earlier on a particular 
date ? 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty) : The 
Chair will have to think about that. This is a new procedure of course. 
The point is that when Honourable Members ask certain quastions for 
which the answer is a very long one containing an elaborate statement 
of the policy of the Qovernmeqt, that obviously caqnot be read out on 
the floor of the House, and the usual practice is to lay the statement on 
the table. Whether it would be proper to allow supplementary ques- 
tions to be asked after two or three days' notice is a new suggestion 
which the Chair would like to think over. 

Maulvi Muhammad Shafee Daoodi : On the basis of that statement, 
we might like to put short notice questions possibly within a short time. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty) : The 
Chair will have to think over that. 

Mr. T. R. Phookun : Could any Member, if he likes, put any supple- 
mentary question now, even without reading the answer t 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir 

( 1419 ) 
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The Honourable the Leader of the House is not well and the ques- 
tions that are due for him to answer will be postponed. 

Communist Party in India. 


646 . "‘Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh : (o) Have Government declared the 
Communist Party in India as an unlawful Association under Act XIV 
of 1908 ? If so, what are the declared aims and objects of the Party, 
and by what methods does it seek to achieve them ? 

(b) Who are the present office-bearers of the Party, and what is 
the approximate number of its members in the country ? 

The Honourable Sir Henry Oraik : (a) Yes. It has been held 
judicially by the Allahabad High Court in the Meerut Conspiracy Case 
that the aims of the Communist Party of India are those of tlie Commu- 
nist International. The High Court stated that there was no doubt in 
their minds that the violent overthrow of the present order of society and 
bringing about tlie independence of India by means of an armed revolution 
was not a distant but an immediate object of the party. The methods by 
which the party seeks to achieve this object were stated in the judgment 
of the High Court to be mass action which included : 


Strikes ; a combination of strikes and demonstrations ; a combination of 
strikes and armed demonstrations ; and finally the general strike conjointly with 
armed insurrection against the State power of the Bourgeoisie/^ 

The High Court, further, stated that : 

** the whole programme from beginning to end shows, without a shadow of doubt, 
that the piogramiue laid down is the overthrow of the existing order of society and 
Government by the use of force with ultimate resort to arms/^ 

The Communist Party of India has laid down in its Draft Platform 
of Action the following tasks : 


** (1) The complete independence of India by the violent overthrow of British 
rule. The cancellation of all debts. The confiscation and nationalisa- 
tion of all British factories, banks, railways, sea and river transport 
and plantations. 

(2) The establishment of a Soviet Government. The realisation of the right 
of national minorities to self-determination including separation. Aboli- 
tion of the Indian States. The creation of an Indian Ffjderal Workers* 
and Peasants* Soviet Republic. 

(8) The confiscation without compensation of all the lands, forests and other 
property of the landlords, ruling princes, churches, the Briti.sh Govern- 
ment, officials and moneylenders, and handing them over for use to the 
toiling peasantry. Cancellation of slave agreements and nil the indebted- 
ness of the peasantry to moneylenders and banks.’* 

The more important of the stated methods by which the Party may 
achieve these aims are as follows : 

'' (1) To develop a general strike and convert it into a general political 
strike. 


(2) To develop the spontaneous peasant movement for the non-payment of rent, 
debts and taxes into an All-India movement and direct it into the 
channels of an agrarian revolution. 


(S) To develop a nation-wide movement for independence, attracting the petty 
bourgeoisie to it besides workers and peasants and isolating the 
bourgeoisie and the bourgeois national Congress. 

(4) To spread reyolntonary propaganda among the soldiers and poUee and 
them, the necessity of their armed insurrection together 
With the masses of the country against British rule." ^ 
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i These are quotations from a document issued by thjs Central Com- 
mittee of the Communist Party of India in February, 1934. 

The aims of the Communist International, on which the programme 
of the Communist Party of India is based, are summarised in the report 
of the Pish Committee, appointed by the House of Representatives in the 
United States of America to investigate the activities and propaganda of 
the Communists in the United States of America, as follows : 

(1) hatred of God and all forms of religion ; 

(2) destruction of private property and inheritance ; absolute social, and racial 

equality ; promotion of class hatred ; revolutionary propaganda through 
the Communist International stirring up communist activities in foreign 
countries in order to cause strikes, riots, sabotage, bloodshed, and civil 
war,; 

(3) destruction of all forms of representative or democratic government, includ- 

ing civil liberties such as freedom of speech of the Press, of Assembly 
and trial by jury ; 

(4) the ultimate and final objective is, by means of world revolution, to 

establish the dictatorship of the so-called proletariat Into one world 
union of Soviet Socialist Bepublics, with the capital at Moscow/* 

In views of the judicial findings of the Allahabad High Court and of 
other evidence available to Government regarding this Party, Government 
were satisfied that the Communist Party of India is an association which 
has for its object interference with the administration of the law and the 
maintenance of law and order and constitutes a danger to the public peace. 
It has, therefore, been declared to be unlawful under the provisions of 
section 16 of the Indian Criminal Law Amendment Act, 1908. 

(6) It is not in the public interest to make any statement on this 
subject, 

t546*— 548*. 

Representation of Muslims of Bebar in the Legislative Assembly. 

549. *Khan Bahadur H. ML WilayatuUah : (a) Will Government 
be j)leased to state how many Members represent the people of Berar in 
this House 1 

(6) Is it a fact that the Member from Berar, is first elected by a 
separate electorate consisting of Hindus only, and is subsequently nomi- 
nated by Government on the result of the election ? 

(c) Is it a fact that Muslims of Berar have no share in the election f 

(d) Who represents the Muslims of Berar in this House ? 

(e) Are the Muslims of Berar given representation by rotation or 
nomination or in any other way t If not, do Government propose to 
consider the desirability of nominating a Muslim Member from Berar 
after the ensuing elections Y 

Hr. H. A. F. Metcalfe. The information asked for on certain points 
has been called for and a reply will be given to the House in due course. 

t These quMtio^ will be answered on the 15th August, 1984. 
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Pay op Employees demoted on account op Retrenchment on their 
Re-Employment on the North Western Railway. 

660. *Mr. Lalchand Navalrai : (o) Will Government be pleased to 
state what the orders are regarding the grant of pay to employees demoted 
in 1931-32 ' Retrenchment campaign ’ on restoration to their original 
appointments ? 

{b) Is it a fact that it has been ruled by the Agent, Northwestern 
Railway, Lahore, that employees demoted on account of retrenchment, 
on their re-promotion to their original appointments, should be given the 
same salary they were drawing before their demotion ? 

(c) Is it a fact that in pursuance of this policy, certain Grade II 
guards who were demoted as Tally Clerks and were in receipt of Rs. 51 
per mensem as Tally Clerks, have on their restoration as Guards grade II, 
been given Rs. 46 only, in terms of the Agent, Northwestern Railway’s 
orders referred to in part (6) ? 

(d) Will Government please state whether the decision of the Agent, 
North Western Railway, Lahore, referred to in part (b) is in accordance 
with Fundamental Rule 22 f If not, how was the same allowed to 
operate in contravention of the Fundamental Rules ? 

(c) Are Government aware that the North Western Railway Union, 
vide their No. 351, dated the 3rd 1 5th April, 1934, had made a representation 
to the Agent, North Western Railway, Lahore, in connection with ilie above 
ruling, pointing out that the Agent’s orders were in contravention of the. 
Fundamental Rules ? 

(/) Is it a fact that the Ag^ent, North Western Railway, did not reply 
to the Union’s representation, and that the employees continued to lose 
in their salaries ? 

(g) What steps do Government propose to take to expedite a decision 
on the point raised by the Union and further see that the provisions of 
the FuiKhunental Rules are not infringed by the North Western Railway 
Agency ? 

Mr. P. R. Rau : (a) I would refer the Honourable Member to para- 
graph 16 {Hi) of the Memorandum accompanying Railway Board’s letter, 
No. 381-L., dated the 20th July, 1932, a copy of which is already in the 
Library the House. 

(ft) 1o (p). I have called for certain information and will lay a 
reply on the table of the House in due course. 

Slaughter op newly born Lambs and Kids for the Export of their 

Skins. 

551. *Shaikh Sadiq Hasan : (a) Are Government aware that, par- 
ticularly in the Punjab and the North-West Frontier Province, very large 
mnnbers of newly born lambs and kids are being slaughtered for export of 
their skins ? 

(h) Are Government aware that this practice is devastating tlie 
sheep and goat breeding and gradually causing scarcity of wool and skins 
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in the Punjab and the North-West Frontier Province ? If so, what steps 
do Government propose to take in order to stop this economic menace ? 

Mr. 0. B. Bajpai : (a) and (b). Government have no precise infor- 
mation but will remit the matter to the Imperial Council of Agricultural 
Kesearch for enquiry. 

Indian Protector op Pilgrims in Iraq. 

552. ^Shaikh Sadiq Hasan : (a) Will Government be pleased to 
state when the appointment of Indian Protector of Pilgrims was created 
in Iraq, and who was appointed to the post ? 

(b) How many complaints have been received against the said official ? 

(c) Is it a fact that the representative of His Majesty’s Government 
in Iraq ordered inquiries to be made about the said official and the Crimi- 
nal Investigation Department of Iraq instituted inquiries ? 

(d) Is it a fact that, along with several other irregularities, it was 
found that the said official misused the Oudh Bequest Fund at his disposal, 
in as much as he gave Rs. 200 per mensem to his near relative who went to 
England to prosecute his studies ? 

(e) If the answers to parts (c) and (d) be in the affirmative, what 
action have Government taken in the matter ? If no action lias so far 
been taken, what action do Government propose to take now ? 

Mr. H. A. F. Metcalfe : (a) The appointment of Protector of Indian 
Pilgrims, Iraq, was created with effect from the 1st December, 1928, and 
Mr. Taliir Hus.sain Quraishi was appointed to the post. 

^6) A number of complaints have been received in the past against 
both the Protector of Indian Pilgrims in Iraq and against tlie Committee 
charged with distribution, under his supervision, of Oudh Bequest Funds. 
On investigation these have proved in the majority of cases to be quite 
unfounded and to have emanated from interested parties anxious to secure 
for themselves a large share of the funds. Charges against the Protector 
of Indian Pilgrims have in no case been substantiated. 

(c) No enquiries have everheen ordered by any representative of His 
Majesty’s Government in Iraq. All complaints have, however, been care- 
fully investigated as already stated. 

(d) The answer is in the negative nor have any such suggestions ever 
been made. 

(e) Does not arise. It may, however, be explained that the distribu- 
tion of Oudh Bequest Funds is in the hands of the Committee with whom 
the Protector of Indian Pilgrims sits to check accountancy and to prevent 
duplicate payments and other possible irregularities. The Protector of 
Indian Pilgrims is responsible to Ilis Majesty’s Consul, Baghdad, who 
himself attends or deputes one of his staff to attend distributions at suitable 
intervals. The distributions are now proceeding very smoothly and satis- 
factorily. 


Indian Protector op Pilgrims in Iraq. 

.553. *Sjhaikh Sadiq Hasan: (a) Will Government be pleased to 
state if it is a fact that the repr^entative of His Majesty’s Government 
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it: Iraq, wrote to the Government of India, Foreign and Politieial Depart*** 
ment, suggesting the abolition of the post of Indian Protector of Pilgrima 
and the creation of the post of Indian Vice-Consul at Baghdad instead ? 

(&) Is it a fact that Government invited recommendations froin all 
Prr)viucial Governments to submit names of suitable candidates for the 
said appointment ? 

(c) If the answers to parts (a) and (b) be in the affirmative, what 
action have Government taken in the matter f 

Mr. H. A. F. Metcalfe : (a) Yes. 

(b) and (c). Certain Local Governments and Administrations were 
asked to recommend candidates for the post of Vice-Consul, but none of 
those suggested appeared to His Majesty ^s representative in Iraq to be 
entirely suitable. For this reason and also owing to the difficulty of 
finding other employment in India for the officer who at present holds the 
post of Protector of Pilgrims, it has been agreed to postpone for the time 
being the appointment of a Vice-Consul. 

Anti-Government Activities of the Branch Postmaster, Padhana, 

Lahore District. 

654. ^Major Mawab Ahmad Nawaa Khan : (a) Is it a fact that Gov- 
ernment Servants’ Conduct Kules call for serious action against Gov- 
ernment officials participating in political meetings and anti-Government 
propaganda carried on by Congress t 

(fe) Is it a fact that some time back, the Deputy Commissioner, 
Lahofe, reported to the Superintendent of Post Offices about the anti- 
Qoyernment activities of the Branch Post Master, Padhana, District 
Lahore 1 

(c) Is it a fact that on receiving this report, no enquiry was made 
and the official was only transferred for a short period and re* 
transferred to the same locality ? 

(d) Will Government please state when this matter came to the 
notice of the Post Master General and what disciplinary action was 
taken by him ? If none, why not ? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce : {a) The Honourable Member is 
referred to rules 22 and 23 of the Government Servants’ Conduct Bules^ a 
copy of which is in the Library of the House. 

(b) to (d). Government have no information and do not propose to 
call for it as the matter is one within the competenciS of the Postmaater- 
General to whom a copy of the question and of this reply will be sent. 

Persons detained under Begulation III op 1818. 

666. *Mr. Sitakanta Mahapatra ; {a) Will Government be pleased 
to state the number of persons in India who are detained today under 
Regulation III of 1818 ? 

(6) Will Government be pleased to state if it is a fact that moat of 
the persons detained under Begulation III of 1818 are allowed, allowances 
for the maintenance of their families f 
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(c) Will Gk)vernmeiit be pleased to state the names of the persons 
detained today under Regulation III of 1818 giving : 

(i) the places at which they are detained ; 

(ii) the periods for which they are already under detention ; 

(Hi) the allowances they are receiving ; and 

(iv) the charges on which they are being detained ? 

The Honoiirable Sir Hemj Oraik : (a), (h) and (c) (ii) (Hi). I 
lay a statement on the table giving the information required. 

(o) (i) and (iv). I am afraid I cannot undertake to give informa- 
tion on these points. 


Statement showing the Allowances sanctioned for State Prisoners detamcd under 
Regulation III of 1818, and for their Families. 


Date 

Ko. Name of State Pruoner. of 
aneet. 


1 I Sarat Chandra fiose 4*2-32 

Pratnl Chandra Ganguli 23-1 1-31 


Trilokya Nath Chakra- Do. 

baity. 

Rabindra Mohan Sen 26-11-31 
Gnpta. 

6 I Bamesh Chandra Achor- Do. 

jee. 

Pratul Chandra Bhatta- 23-11-31 
charji. 


Jiban Lai Chatterjee . . Do. 
Suresh Chandra Das . . 2-1-32 


9 Manoranj an Gupta .. 24-11-31 

10 Amn Chandra Guha . . Do. 

11 Bhupendra Kumar Datta Do. 

12 Satya Bhushan Gupta . . Do. 

13 ‘ Joytish Chandra Ghosh 1-1-32 


14 Surendra Mohan Ghosh 23-11-31 

15 Puma Chandra Das 1-1-32 

10 BhnpatiMaanmdar 2-1-32 


Amount of allowances sanctioned for 
State Prisoner 

Himself. 

His family and 
dependents. 

Bs. 225 p. m. 

Rs. 1,500 p. m. 

Rs. 1-4-0 a day for 
diet plus Rs. 32 
a month. 

Rs. 60 p.m. 

Do. 

Nil. 

Do. 

Nil. 

Do. 

Rs. 65 p. m. 

Do. 

Nil. 

Do. 

Rs. 40 p. m. 

Do. 

Rs. 100 p. m. 

Rs. 1-6-0 per day 
for diet plus Rs. 
32 p. m. 

Nil. 

Do. 

Nil. 

Do. 

Rs. 20 p. m. 

Do. 

Rs. 50 p. ni. 

Rs. 1-8-0 per day 
for diet plus Rs. 
20 p. m. as per- 
sonal Alloc. 

Rs. 60 p. m. 

Do. 

Rs. 30 p. m. 

Do. 

Rs. 60 p. m. 

Do. 

1 Re. 166 p. m. 
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Amount of alloiwanoeaaanfltioiied for 
State Prisoner 


No. 

N»me of State Prisoner. 

Date 

of 

arieat. 

Himself. 

His family and 
dependents. 

Bemarka. 

17 

BuikLalDu 

2-1-32 

B& 0-12-0 a day 
for diet plus Rs. 
32 monthly. 

Nil 


18 

Bhupat Kumar Bakshit 
Roy. 

Do. 

Do. 

Rs. 76 p.m. 


10 

Abdul Ghaffar Khan 

24-12-31 

Bs. 200 consoli- 
dated alloe. 

Nil. 


20 

Dr. Khan Sahib 

24-12-31 

Bs. 200 oonsoli- 
dated allowance. 

Rs. 600 p. m. plus 
an additional sum 
of Bs. 200 p. m. 
during pori(^ his 
son and daughter 
by his Ei^lish 
wife are residing 
in England for 
purposes of edu- 
cation. 


21 

Ihsfui Elahi . . 

9-2-31 

Bs. 1-6-0 dietary 
allowance plus 
Bs. 32 per men- 
sem. 

Nil. 


22 

Teja Singh alias Isher 
Singh. 

6-10-33 

Do. 

Rs. 76 per mensem. 


23 

Karam Singh .. 

21-6-31 

Do. 

Nil 


24 

Ohaman Lai Azad 

8-4-33 

Do. 

Nil 


26 

Bhawani Sahai 

26-4-32 

Rs. 0-12-0 a day 
for diet plus 
Rs. 10 per men- 
sem. 

Nil 


26 

VihhwanaUi Rao Vaish- 
ampayan. 

16-8-33 

Rs. 1-12-0 a day 
ior diet plus Bs. 

36 per mensem. 

Nil 


27 

Vidya Bhushan 

4-2-,33 

Do. 

Ks. 30 per mensem. 


28 

Bam Kishan . . 

7-7-34 

Question of allowance is under 
consideration. 

1 


29 

U. Ariyawantha 

.30-8-33 

Rs. 66 per mensem 

Nil 


30 

Sardar Abdul Aziz Khan 

27-12-23 

Rs. 310 p.in. 

Rs. 326 p.m. 

Includes Rs. 60 as 
house rent. 

31 

HuHsainvavar Khanji {er- 
Taluqcfar of Sardar- 
gadh). 

12-2-.34 

Rs. 600 p.m.* 


• Paid by the 
Sardaigadh Talnka 
in the Western 
India States 

Agency. 

32 

Sardar Abdul Rahman 
Khan. 

3-6-26 

Bs. 600 p.m. 


33 

Sardar Abdul TTaWin^ 
Khan. 

14-3-30 

Bs. 160 p.m. 



34 

Sardar Amin Jan 

14-3-30 

1 1 • 

Rs. 260 p.m. 
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Amount of allowanoes sanotioned for 
State];]^iBoner 


No. 

Nmdo of State Pruoner., 

Hate 

of 

aixest. 

Himaelf. 

His family and 
dependents. 

RemarkB. 

S5 

Ghausuddin Khan 

12^-30 

Bs. 600 p.m. 



S6 

Sardar Abdulla Khan .. 

21.12-26 

Bb. 300 p.m. 



17 

Sardar Abdul Hamid 
Khan. 

2M2.26 

Bb. 250 p.m. 



38 

Sardar Abdul Quayyam 
Khan. 

27-7-34 

Bs. 225 p.m. 



89 

Bippudaman {aliaa 

Sardar Guru Gharan 
Singh), J? 2 ;-Mahaiaja of 
Nabha. 

Arrived 

inKodai- 

kanal 

22-2-28 

Bs. 10,000 p.m.* 

• • 

* Receives funds 
from the Nabha 
State. 

40 

Khan Baba Faghman .. 

16-11-32 

Bs.30p.m.t 

•• 

t In addition 

annas 10 per 

diem for diet. 

41 

Mbhd. Din Khairokhel 
Laghnian, Afghanistan. 

16-11-32 

Ba. 30 p.m. 

•• 

Ho. 

42 

Abdul Majid Aziz Ahad 

16-11.32 

Bs. 60 p.m. 

•• 

Do. 

43 

Abdul Hakim 

16-11-32 

Bs. 60 p.m. • • 

•• 

Do. 

44 

Mohd. Sadiq . . 

16-11-32 

Bs. 30 p.m. 


1)0. 

46 

Ala Mohammad 

16-11-32 

Bs. 30 p.m. 

Rs. 30 p.m. 

Do. 

46 

Ghulam Nabi 

16-11-32 

Bs. 30 p.m. 


Do. 

47 

Ismail . . . . 

16-11-33 

Bh. 30 p.m. 


Do. 

48 

Mohd. Jan Doh 

16-11-33 

Bs. 30 p.m. 


Do. 

40 ; 

Abdul Qaddus 

18-11-33 

Bs. 32 p.m. 

Bs. 60 p.m. 

In aildition Rs. 1-6 
per diem for diet. 

60 

Muhammad Ibrahim . . 

18-11-33 

Rs. 32 p.m. 

-- 

Do. 

61 

Muhammad Hussain 

18-11-33 

Bs. 32 p.m. 


Do. 

62 

Ali Ahmad . . 

18-ll-3;i 

Bs. 32 p.m. 


Do. 

63 

Khwaja Abdul Karim 

23-12-33 

Rs. 30 p.m. 

Bb. 40 p.m. 

Do. 

64 

Muhammad Nasir 

23-12-33 

Bs. 30 p.m. 


Do. 

66 

Sardar Muhammad Azam 
Khan. 

Since 1919 

Ba. 300 p.m. 

•• 


66 

Sardar Muhammad Akram 
Khan. 

Si nee 1910 

Bs. 400 p.m. 

•• 


67 

Sardar Muhammad Afzal 
Khan. 

14-1-29 

•• 

•• 


68 

Sardar Sultan Ahmad 
Khan. 

20-3-17 

Bs. 300 p.m. 



69 

Sardar Sher Ahmad Khan 

20-3-17 

Bs. 260 p.m. 

•• 


00 

Sardar Muhammad Sar- 
warKhan. 

20-3-17 

Rs. 260 p.m. 

.r 
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Amount of altpwanoes sanctioned for 
State Prisoner. 

No. 

Name of State Prisoner. 

Date 

of 

arrest. 

Himsolf. 

Hiaiamily and 
dependents. 

01 

Sardar Nur Ahmad Khan 

20-3-17 

Rs. 260 p.m. 


62 

Sardar Abdur Rashid 
Khan. 

20-3-17 

Rs. 150 p.m. 


03 

Sardar Muahammad Umar 
Khan (Allahabad). 

20-3-17 

Ra. 250 p.m. 


04 

Muhammad Hassan Khan 

14-1-29 

Rs. 200 p.m. 


66 

Sardar Abdus Samad 
Khan. 

14-1-29 



00 

Sardar Abdur Rahman 
Khan. 

14-1-29 

Rs. 320 p.m. 


07 

Sardar Muhammad Umar 
Khan (Dhera Dun). 

14-1-29 

Rs. 100 p.m. 


68 

Sardar Gul Muhammad 
Khan. 

14-1-29 

Rs. 100 p.m. 



Abdul Ali Khan 

14-1-29 

Rs. 360 p.m. 


70 

Abdur Rahim Khan 

14-1-29 

Rs. 260 p.m. . . 


71 

Abdur Rauf Khan 

14-1-29 

.. 


72 

Sardar Muhammad Azim 
Khan. 

14-1-19 

Rs. 100 p.m. 


73 

Sardar Muhammad 

Mofasin Khan. 

14-1-29 

Rs. 100 p.m. 



Sardar Sant Singh : May I know who are the persons who have 
been detained for the longest period, and what is that period t 

The Honourable Sir Henry Graik : I am afraid I cannot say straight 
off without going through the statement ; it will take me a minute or 
two to go through the statement. 

AcrmriBS of thk Forest Research Institdtb, Dehra Dun. 

656. *Mr. Sitakanta Mahapatra : (a) Will Government be pleased to 
state how much money it has cost them to establish and maintain the Forest' 
Research Institute at Dehra Dun, and what is its annual recurring expen- 
diture 1 

(b) 'What are the activities of this Institute and how many industriea 
have been started with its help f 

(c) Out of the concerns started with the help of this Institute, if any, 
what is the percentage of concerns managed by Indians f 

id) What steps has this Institute taken to educate the p^i^blio of Ind|j| 
to utilise forest products for industrial purposes f 
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Hr. d. 8 . Bajp^ : (a) to (<2). A statement giving such information 
as is available is laid on the table. 


Statement rc. Activities of the Forest Meseareh Institute, Dehra Dim, the expenditure 
incurred on its construction, etc, 

(a) Bauctiou exists for the expenditure of a sum of Ks. 1,10,98,400 on the Forest 
Besearch Institute project but expenditure on construction up to the ond of March, 
1934, has been only Bs. 96.73 lakhs. The average expenditure on its maintenance is 
Bs. 37,000 per annum. Becurring expenditure on the Institute varies from year to 
year but the average* of the past three years is about Bs. 6 lakhs. 

(b) The activities of the Institute consist mainly in carrying out research on 
forest produce, the results of which may be of practical utility to Govisriunent and 
the public, lead to the greater commercial utilisation of forest products and add to 
scientific knowledge. Very considerable help has been afforded to the Bosiii and 
Turpentine, Plywood, Cabinet making, pulp and paper, match and other wood using 
industries of India. Besearch work has also been carried out in the chemistry of 
drugs and medicinal plants, in cutch, tanning materials, grass oils and other products. 
It is not possible to say how many industries have been started with the help of this 
Institute, but as I have already stated many industries have benefited by the work 
of the Institute. 

(c) Government have no information. 

(d) The Institute issues an annual r^ort “ Forest Besearch in India ** and a 
large number of publications which record the results of its work and which are 
available to the public. In addition several museums and show rooms are maintained 
at the Institute which are visited by a large number of interested x’^sons. The 
Institute also possesses a permanent travelling exhibit, photographs, magic lantern 
slides and cinema films. 


Activities op the Forest Research Institutb, Dehra Dun. 

557. *Mr. Sitakanta Mahapatra : (i®) How are the affairs and 
activities of the Forest Research Institute managed ? Are they managed 
by a lioard consisting of Indians who represent the industrialists ? 
If not, why not ? 

(6) How many Indian students have qualified from the Institute 
and are all of them in the employment of the State or some other auth(»- 
rity ? 

Mr. 0. S. Bajpai ; (a) The Forest Research Institute is administered 
by the President under the orders of the Government of India. Triennial 
programmes of research work are prepared in consultation with Provincial 
Forest Departments. There is a Board of Forestry consisting of the 
Inspector General of Forests and the Chief Forest Officers of Provinces to 
advise the Government of India on the management and work of the Insti- 
tute and on general problems connected with forestry, whether adminis- 
trative or scientific, which may be referred to it by Government. Close 
touch is maintained with the trades concerned through the Forest Econo 
ttist and the sectional officers concerned. A proposal to create an Advisory 
Board on which Commerce and Industry would be represented has been 
worked out but, owing to financial stringency, it. has not so far materialised. 

(i) The Institute does not receive students. 

Activities op the Mening Institute, Dhanbau. 

068. *M!r. . SlIMcaata MUiapaitra : (a) What have tieen the activi-i 
ties of the Mining Institute at Dbanbad t 
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(b) What percentage of the qualified pupils of this Institute are 
taken in State services ? 

(c) What has been the total cost of the Institute in establishing it 
and what is the annual recurring expenditure t 

id) How is the management of this Institute conducted f 

(e) Are the results of the researches of this Institute duly circulated 
widely enough for the benefit of the general public f If not, why not 1 

Mr. E. W. Perry : The Honourable Member is presumably referring 
to the Indian School of Mines at Dhanbad. 

With regard to parts (a) and (d) of the question, his attention is 
invited to the Prospectus of the School, which includes a copy of the Prin- 
cipaPs Annual Report. Copies of the Prospectus are available in the 
Library of the House. 

(b) Government have not reserved any percentage of vacancies in 
the public services for passed students of the Indian School of Mines as 
they consider it undesirable in the public interest that a candidate should 
be selected to a service in preference to others of equal or greater merit by 
reason only of the fact that he was trained in a particular institution. 

(e) The total cost of the buildings and equipment of the Indian School 
of Mines, including residences for staff, etc'., up to the end of the year 

31 , was Rs. 15,50,000 approximately. The annual recurring expendi- 
ture va7*ies from year to year ; the grant for the current financial year is 
Rs. 1,56,000. 

(e) The School of Mines is primarily a teaching institution. The 
Honourable Member may rest assured that the desirability of publishing 
the fcsults of research undertaken at it will not be overloo'ked. 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh : Tn view of the fact that the Indian School 
of Mines, Dhanbad, is doing very good work, what steps do Government 
propose to take to encourage the students by helping them to get appoint- 
ments after they have finished their course of study in that institution f 

Mr. E. W. Perry : My information, Sir, is that at the end of last 
year for which we have figures (1932-33), every passed student obtained a 
post very quickly. 

Conversion of Ores of Minerals into Metal. 

659. ^'Mr. Sitakanta Mahapatra ; What steps, if any, have Govern- 
ment taken to convert the ores of the different minerals into metal in 
India through Indian concerns ? If no steps have been taken, what is 
the reason ? 

Mr. E. W. Perry *. I regret that I do not follow the Honourable Mem- 
ber’s question. The initiative in the matter of conversion of mineral 
ore into metal does not rest with Government. 

Aims and Objects op the Researches op the Forest and Mining 

Institutes. 

660 . *Mjr. Sitakanta Mahapatra : What are the aims and objects ol 
the researches of the Forest and Minipg Ih^itutes f 
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Mr. O. 8. Bajpai : A& regards the aims and objects of the researches 
of the Forest Research Institute, Dehra Dun, the Honourable Member is 
referred to the reply just given to question No. 556. Although the School 
of Mines is primarily a teaching institution research work of a miscella- 
neous character for the benefit of the Indian coal producer and consumer 
has been carried on there for a number of years. The question of putting 
this research on a more systematic basis is under the consideration of the 
Government of India. 

Conversion of Ores op Minerals into Metal. 

561. *Mr. Sitakanta Mahapatra : (a) Is it a fact that the best 
Indian copper mines are in the hands of an English concern incorporated 
in England under the name of the Indian Copper Corporation ” ? 

(h) Was any chance ever given to any Indian concern to convert 
ore into metal in India ? If so, in what direction and to whom ? 

Mr. E. W. Perry : (a) More than half of the copper ore produced in 
India in the last calendar year for which figures are available, namely 
1932, was obtained from the Indian Copper Corporation ^s mines in the 
Singhbhum District. 

(6) The Honourable Member is as well aware as I aiq that Indian 
concerns convert ore into metal in India. We have been discusvsing the 
affairs of one very important concern of this character this Session. If 
his question refers only to copper ore, I have no precise information. The 
question concerns t)ie provincial transferred subject of Devrelopmeut of 
Ind\istries 


Publications concerning Indian Minerals. 

562. Sitakanta Mahapatra : Are the publications concerning 
the Indian minerals and the possibilities of utilising them in India pub- 
lished in the form of separate pamphlets as i.s done in England ? If not, 
why not ? 

Mr. E. W. Perry : The Government of India have published numer- 
ous se])arate pamphlets on Indian minerals and their commercial possi- 
bilities. Recent examples are the volumes on barytas and asbestos in the 
Mmoirs of the Geological Survey of India. Other pamphlets have been 
issued in a cheaper form. 1 should be glad to consider suggestions, but 
would point out that our Geological Survey has a much smaller staff than 
its counterpart in England. 

Activities op the Indian Lao Research Institute. 

563. ♦Mr. Sitakanta Mahapatra : {a) What have been the activities 
of the Indian Lac Research Institute so far, and what has been the total 
amount of expenditure up-to-date ? 

(h) Why have not the results of their researches received publication 
in newspaT)ers and what encouragement has been afforded to Indians to 
utilise the results of such researches, if any, to the benefit of the industry 
in India ? 

Mr. O. 8. Bajpai : (a) The attention of the Honourable Member is 
invited to the annual reports and bulletins of the Institute, copies of 
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which are available in the Library of the House' The total expenditure 
on the Institute since March, 1922, up to the end of March, 1934, was 
approximately Rs. 16,00,000. 

(h) The results of the researches are published in the annual reports, 
technical bulletins and pamphlets of the Institute. They have been re- 
viewed in ihe technical Press both in India and abroad and noticed in 
the daily Press. The bulletins and research notes of the Institute are 
widely distributed and are available to all who are interested in the pro- 
duction, manufacture or industrial utilisation of lac. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad : May I ask who pays the expenses of this 
Institute, the Lac Cess Committee or the Government ? 

Mr. 0. S. Bajpai : The Lac Cess Committee which raises its revenue 
from the producers of lac. 

f564* — 566*. 


Technical Institutions in India. 

567. *Mr. Sitakanta Mahapatra : (a) Will Government be pleased 
to state the number of technical institutions in India, run or aided by 
Central Government, in each Province ! 

(b) What is the annual expenditure on each of them and how many 
students come out successful every year, and what percentage of them are 
provided with employment by Government 1 

Mr. E. W. Perry : Information has been called for and a reply will 
be placed on the table of the House in duo course. 

Railway Advertisements in the Vernacular Newspapers. 

568. "'Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad : (a) Will Government be pleas(3d to 
state what is the percentage of the Indians who can read and speajc 
English ? 

(b) What is the proportion of Indians who can read and write 
vernaculars alone ? 

(c) What proportion of the advertisements did the Railway Poard 
and the Agents send to the vernacular papers f 

Mr. P. R. Eau : (a) and (h). I would refer my Honourable friend 
to Table XIII of Volume T of Part II of the Census Report for India, 
pages 426-27, which gives figures of literacy by age and religion. 

(c) The Railway Board sends no advertisements to vernacular papers. 

The information as regards Railway administrations is not available. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad : The Honourable gentleman has not given the 
reasons why these advertisements are not given to the vernacular papers T 
Will he take it from me that the number of persons who can read only 
the vernacular papers is about ten times the number of those who can 
read English newspapers ? 

Hr. P. B. Bau : I see that my Honourable friend has already got in 
his possession the information in regard toi parts (a) and (b) of his 

iThese qnestioiui wiU be aaswered on the 15tb August, 1984. 
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question. I may explain that what Railways are concerned with is to 
‘ftiid out how they can reach the public whom they want to reach by means 
of advertisements. So far as the Railway Board is concerned, the only 
advertisements that they issue are in regard to the purchase of the rolling 
stock or of coal, and 1 do not think that anybody who reads only the 
vernacular newspapers is likely to be interested in them. 

Mr. S. 0. Mitra : Do the same remarks apply with regard to the 
advertisements issued by the Various Agents ? 

Mr. P. R. Bau : I have already said that I have no information as 
regards what Agents are doing. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad : We have said repeatedly on the floor of the 
House that the Railway Board here is responsible for all their subordi- 
nates including the Agents. My question was not only with regard to 
the advertisements issued by the Railway Board, but also with regard to 
the advertisements issued by the Agents: and Divisional Superintendents 
of the different running lines. 

P. R. Ran : If my Honourable friend wants the information 
particularly with regard to the Agents, I shall be happy to get it for 
him. 

Dr. 2Uauddin Ahmad : May I ask, Sir, why the Government ignore 
the vernacular papers in giving their advertisements ? 

Mr. P, R. Rau : I am not in a position to say whether Government 
are ignoring the vernacular papers, because I am not aware of all the 
advertisements that csre being sent by the Railway Administration to 
them, but so far as the Railway Board is concerned, I have already ex- 
plained why Government considered it unnecessary to send advertisements 
to them. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad : My question was ; What percentage of their 
advertisements do the Agents send to the vernacular papers ? 

Mr. P. R. Rau : T have said already that T will get that information 
for my Honourable friend. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad : And it will be laid on the table ? 

Mr. P. R. Rau : Yes. 

Representatives op Indian States to the League op Nations. 

669. *Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad ; (a) Is it a fact that some subjects of 
the Indian States have been employed by the International Labour Office 
as regular members of its staff, though none of the Indian States are 
boimd by any international labour convention ? 

(6) Are Government aware that none of the Geneva Conventions (of 
a non-political character) have been aiccepted by the Indian States ? 

(c) Will Government be pleased to state the need of incorporating 
the representatives of these States in the Government of India's Delega- 
tions to the League t 

The Honourable Sir Nripendra Sircar : (a) Government are not 
aware whether any of the Indians, employed by the International 
Labour Office, are subjects of States in India. 
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(b) Governnient are not in a position to make any atatement re- 
garding action taken in those parts of India 'whieh. are not included 
in British India. 

(c) Inasmuch as the Indian Delegation represents India as a 
whole, it would be anomalous to confine their personnel to representa- 
tives drawn from British India. 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh ; With reference, to part (a) of the question, 
may I know if Indians are appointed in this International Labour Office 
without any reference to the Government of India ? 

The Honourable Sir Nripendra Sircar : So far as I am aware, no 
reference is made to the Government of India. 

Dr. Zianddin Ahmad : Ilow is the selection made and in what way 
this Labour Office or its Secretary finds out the qualifications of the 
Indian.s ? Are the posts advertisled ? 

The Honourable Sir Nripendra Sircar ; I am not in a position to tell 
my Honourable friend as to how the man who is employing a clerk 
comes to know of his qualifications. We have no information on the 
matter. 

Mr. H. P. Mody : Do 1 understand that the Government of India do 
not take any trouble to ascertain which of the important Conventions 
have been ratified by the States or implemented by them ? 

The Honourable Sir Nripendra Sircar : The Honourable Member 
himself must be surely a'ware whieh of the Conventions have been 
implemented. 

Mr. H. P. -Mody ; But do not the Government of India think it 
necessary to compile information on this subject and place it on the 
table of the House ? 

The Honourable Sir Nripendra Sircar : Speaking for myself, 1 can- 
not see any objection, and if the point is pressed I shall have to consider 
it. 

Mr. H. P. Mody : May I suggest to my Honourable friend that this 
information would be of extreme impoirtance ? 

The Honourable Sir Nripendra Sircar : I shall consider this point. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad : In view of the fact that the Indian States 
are not bound to follow the Convention of the League of Nations, may 
I ask how far it is desirable to include the members of the Indian States 
in the Indian Delegation ? 

The Honourable Sir Nripendra Sircar ; A specific question raising 
tliat very point has been sent for answer, and I would ask my Honour- 
able friend to wait for a couple of days. 

Utilisation by Iistdia op the Technical Organisations op the League op 

Nations. 

670. 'J'Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad : (a) Is it a fact that a number of 
Stales-Members of the League— more especially China— have utilised the 
technical services of the Ijeague for national reconstruction, for example^ 
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improvement of the transport system, agriculture, education, health organic 
sation ? 

(i) Have the Government of India availed of the services which the 
Technical Organisations of the League are capable of giving ? If not, why 
not y 

The Honourabte Sir Nripendra Sircar : (a) The answer is in the 
affirmative. 

(&) The Government of India have had no occasion to follow 
China ^s example in soliciting specific assistance from any of the Leaguers 
technical services, but it is very far from being the case that the 
Government of India have made no use of their services. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad : Is it not a fact that there are very Important 
questions waiting for solution such as malaria, cholera, and, therefore, 
is it not desirable that we should utilise the services and the resources 
of the League of Nations instead of putting burden on the tax-payer 
of India 1 

Mr. 0. S. Bajpai : May I answer that question,, Sir, because my 
Honourable friend has made reference to malaria and cholera 1 The 
position is that in 1929 the League sent out a Malaria Commission to this 
country in order to advise the Government of India in regard to such 
measures as tliey, in the light of their experience elsewhere, considered 
to be suited to India’s needs. Over and above that, the League organises 
malaria courses every year to which we, that is to say, the Provincial 
Governments, send officers, and there have been other ways also in which 
the Government of India have made use of the League’s epidemiological 
and other technical services. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: Will Government be pleased to ask the League 
of Nations to send their representatives to India to deliver a course of 
lectures on the prevention of malaria « 

Mr. G. S. Bajpai : Well, Sir, seeing that we maintain a Malaria 
Survey of our own, which, I think, costs Government in the Jieighbour- 
hood of a lakh and a half, and, further each Province lias its own 
Public Health Departments including Malarial Experts, 1 do not think 
it is leally necessary that We should ask the League of Nations to de- 
pute anybody to this country to instruct us in a subject about which we 
know just as much as they do. 

Mr. B. Das : Did not the Government of India avail themselves 
of the services of Sir Arthur Salter and did he not submit a report on 
tlie economic re-construction of India which has been made use of by 
the Finance Department ? 

Mr. O. S. Bajpai : My Honourable friend has correctly stated 
that Si]* Arthur Salter came out to this country two years ago, but 
I think, since then he has severed his connection with the Ecouomid 
Section of the League of Nations. 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh : Is it open to the Government of India 
to communicate with the League of Nations except through the Sec- 
retary of State for India i 

Mr. G. S. Bajpai : Well, Sir, the position, as far as I know is that ^ 
ifia^mueh as the Secretary of State for India is responsible for Lidia 'S'- 
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extenial relations and as our membership of the League o£ Nations is 
a manifestation of India's external status, communications pass through 
the Secretary of State. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad : May I ask the Government of India that 
as th(» question about tlie competition between the road and rail is of 
such a great importance and is getting more and more important in 
India, will they get an expert from the League of Nations to advise us 
on tills question i 

Mr. O. S. Bajpai : I think that my Honourable friend, the Financial 
(^omi)iissioncr for Railways, will take due note of my Honourable friend's 
suggestion. 

Mr. President ^The Honourable Sir Shaniniikham Chetty) : Next 
quest ion. 


India’s Representatives to the League of Nations. 

671. *'‘Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad : Are Government prepared to consider 
that stejis should be taken to include in India’s Delegation to the League 
of Nations each year (i) at least one Member of the Governor General’s 
Exieculive (h^uneil, and (ii) one Member of the Opposition in the Legis- 
lative A^?sembly, the latter being selected by the Members of this House 
and the Council of State ? 

Xhe Honourable Sir Nripendra Sircar ; Government must reserve 
atsolpie discretion to select what appears to them to be the best avail- 
able ftelegation in the circumstances of any particular year, and if only 
for the reason that there may well be occasions on which it would be iin- 
posailile to dispense with the presence in India of any Member of the 
Executive Council, they cannot lay upon themselves the rule of including a 
Member of the Executive Council in every delegation. The selection of 
H wiember of the delegation by the Members of the Legislative Assembly 
and the Council of State from among Members of the Opposition in the 
Assembly would, manifestly, be incompatible with the fact that delegates^ 
are bound bj instructions which they receive from the Government. 

Sir AMut B^hiM ; Have they been given a brief i 

The Honourable Sir Nripendra Sircar : Yes. You may call it a 
brief. 

fhdottss^oN OF the Reports op the Indian Delegation to the League ot 
Nations in the Legislative Assembly. 

S72. ^Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad : Do Government propose to give an 
oppprtuiiity to this House to discus? the reports of the Indian Delegation 
to the League of Nktions f 

The Honourable Sir Nripendra Sircar : The Honourable Member in 
referred to my repljy to part (c) to his own Question No. 503, answered 
oh the 9th August, 1984. If Government are made aware through the 
r^ogiDsed channel of Party Leaders that there was k general desire to 
discuss any future report otherwise than 'on k Resolution tnakltig 
q[)eeiflc recommendations with reference thereto they woiikl ver^inly 
Im prepared to consider the possibility of alloting time for the purpose*- 
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Dr. Ziauddia Aluaad : Does it include a discussion on the report 
.,for ]$i33 ? 

The Honomrable Sir Nripendra Sircar : My answer was that they 
would be prepared to consider any future report. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad ; That is the report for 1934 and of later 
dales, and not the latest report available. 

The Honourable Sir Nripendra Sircar : I have not considered that 
but 1 think that .you are all anxiotis to get away from this place. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad ; Since the latest report available is the 1933 
report, can we have an opportunity of discussing that report before this 
Assembly disperses ? 

The Honourable Sir Nripendra Sircar : I do not think tiiat i.s 
likely, having regard to the time at our disposal. 

EABMARKIHa OP A PORTION OF InDIA’s CONTRIBUTION TO THE LEAGUE OF 

Nations for the Maintenance op the Pari.s Institute of Intellect- 

UAi, Co-operation, etc. 

673. ’*Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad : («) Have Government asked the 
League of Nations that certain portions of India’s contribution for tiie 
maintenance of the League should be earmarked for the Paris Internatioual 
Institute of Intellectual Co-operation, the Rome Institute of Educational 
Cinematography, etc., which are run under the auspices of the League, 
but which are to a certain extent autonomous bodies ? 

(ft) Is there any Indian on the staff of the Paris Institute of 
Intellectual Co-operation ? 

The Honourable Sir Nripendra Sircar : (a) No. 

(h) The Government of India have no information on the subject. 

Repre^ntative op the Government op India on the Lac Cess Committee. 

574. *]C!r. 0. Morgan : (a) Is it a fact that the Government of India 
are represented on the Lae Cess Committee by the Vice-Chairman of the 
Impenial Goimeil of Agricultural Research f If so, what are the position: 
and powers of this Government representative 1 

(ft) Is it a fact that the Department of the Government of India, 
wbieh de^ds '.vith the Lae Cess Committee questions, does so through the 
Imperial Council of Agricidtural Research f 

Mr. O'. S. Bajpai : (a) The Vice-Chairman, Imperial Conneil of 
Agricultural Research, is ex-officio President of the Committee. His 
powers as President are regulated by the Indian Lac Cess Act and the 
rnles made under the Act, copies of which are available in the Library 
of the House. 

(6) The Imperial 'Council of Agricultural Research, on its adminis- 
tmtive side, is a Depairtment of the Government of India, and questions 
connected with the Indian Lac Cess Committee have been allotted t6 
k under the rules Df business 

Mr. E. O'. ITeegy : Is the Honourable Member aware that there ih 
a seetfem of the Hidian public which h'cdds that the control exercised 

XBOffiAfJ b3 
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by the Government over the activities of the Lac Cess Committee is not 
adequate ? 

Mir. G. 8 . Bajpai : The questions and answers on this subject in 
this Session, I think, have amply demonstrated that not only is there 
a section outside, but a section inside this House, that considers that 
the control is not as effective as they would Wish it to be. 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh : A very important section inside this 
House. 

Action on certain Eesolutions adopted by the Lac Cess Committee. 

676. *^Mr. G. Morgan : (a) Is it a fact that Government have so 
far taken no action on the following resolutions adopted by the Lac Cess 
Committee : 

(i) tc delegate its powers to an Executive Sub-Committee (resolu- 
tion of October, 1933), and 

(it) resolution of March, 1934, recommending leave rules for em- 
ployees, 

and that up to date the Committee has adopted no rules and consequently 
its employees have great diiBculty in applying for leave when required ? 

(h) If the answer to part (a) be in the affirmative, will Government 
be pleased to state what action they intend to take in order to give effect 
to the Kesolution of October, 1933 ? 

Mr. G. 8. Bajpai : (a) (i) and (ft). Yes. The matter is still 
under consideration. 

(a) (it). The position is not as stated in the question. In Octo- 
ber, 1933, the Indian Lac Cess Committee passed a resolution adopting 
the leave rules contained in the Fundamental Rules and Supplementary 
Rules of the Government of India as the leave rules for employees of 
the Indian Lac Cess Committee. These proposals were sanctioned by 
Government and these leave rules are in force. In March, 1934, a reso- 
lution was passed by the Committee, the effect of which would be to 
grant further concessions not admissible under the Fundamental Rules. 
This proposal is under examination. 

Mr. B. Das : In the matter of delegation of power to the Executive 
Committee, will the Government bear in mind the facts that have been 
pointed out by this side of the House and will the Government delegate 
no further power to this Executive Committee which consists mostly 
of laymen ? 

Mr. G. 8. Bajpai : The position is that at the present moment 
there is no executive sub-committee. 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Bingh : Will the Honourable Member state the 
composition of this Committee and whether ofScials and European 
members do not predominate there f 

Mr. G. 8. Bajpai : I have answered sdVeral questions on that point 
before. The composition of the committee is given in sub-section (1) 
of section 4 of the Indian Lac Cess Act, and if the House desires, I 
can rend it out. So far as the actual racial proportion is concerned, the 
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position is that at tho present moment including Indian officials there 
xs a preponderance of Indians t 

Ml*. Qaya Pxrasad Singh : Including, Indian officials. ^ 

Mr. B. Das : But mostly laymen. 

Provident Fund Accounts op Employees op the Lac Cess Committee. 

676. 0., Morgan : (a) Is it a fact that the Provident Fund 

accounts of employees, of the Lac Cess Committee, have not been properly 
maintained under the President’s supervision, and that the Audit Depart- 
ment has been aeked to reconstruct them for the last three years ? 

(Z>) Is it a fact that the Committee in March last recommended i‘e- 
newal of the contracts of certain employees and that the Government of 
India have taken no steps in the matter ? 

Mr. 0. S. Bajpai : (a) The Provident Fund Accounts arc main- 
tained by the Secretary. The audit report for 1932-33 showed that 
tlie accounts had not been maintained in the proper form. Arrange- 
ments were accordingly made for the accounts to be prepared in tlie 
presci'ibed form by the Audit Department. 

(6) Yes. The matter is under consideration. 

Mr. K. 0. Neogy : Are the accounts and these audit reports regu- 
larly published by Government as perhaps required by the rules ? 

Mr. 0. S. Bajpai : The audit reports are printed and submitted to 
the Government of India, but T could not say offhand as to whether 
they are actually published. But if my Honourable friend desires that 
they should be published, I will have that suggestion considered. 

Mr. Qaya Prasad Singh : Is this audit report jdaced before the 
Public Accounts Committee ? 

Mr. Q. S. Bajpai : No, Sir, because the accounts of the Committee 
and their funds do not pass through the accounts of tlie Government of 
India at all. They are entirely separate. 

Mr. K. C. Neogy : Is^ it a fact that the audit reports in the past 
few years have disclosed irregularities of accounts of a certain charac- 
ter ? 

Mr. G. S. Bajpai : I think the irregularities that have been revealed 
by the audit report are all of a minor character, but they have laid 
stress upon certain concessions being enjoyed by the staff which they 
consider to be incompatible with the Fundamental Rules. 

Mr. K. 0. Neogy : Is that matter under the consideration of the 
Government of India f 

Mr. 0. 8. Bajpai : The Government of India have already considered 
that matter and find that inasmuch as most of these concessions are 
guaranteed to these officers by contracts which are still in force, the 
question of modifying these concessions can more suitably be- taken up 
when the contracts terminate. 

Mr. B. Das : Does the Vice-Chairman of the Imperial Council of 
Agriciiltural Research, who is the President, examine these contracts 
before they are actually contracted for t 
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Mr. O. 8. Bajpsi : As I have already informed the House on a pre- 
vious occasion, the existing contracts were started before the Vice- 
Chairman became the President of the Committee. 

Amendment op the Lac Cess Act. 

577. *Mr. 0. Morgan : Do Government propose to consider the 
question of amending the Lac Cess Act in order to remove the anomaly of 
the administrative department of Government being also represented on 
the Executive of the Committee ? 

Mr. O. S. Bajpai : Government do not consider the presence of the 
Vice-Chairman, Imperial Council of Agricultural Research, on the Indian 
Lac Cess Committee to be anomalous. The second part of the question, 
does not, therefore, arise. 

Mr. K. 0. Neogy : Ilis presence will rather be inconvenient for some 
people. 

Appointment op Indian Territorul Force Ofpicers to the 
Cantonments Department. 

678. *^'Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh : (a) Will Government kindly state 
how many Indian Territorial Force officers have been appointed to the 
Cantonments Department for the l^t two years ? If none, are Govern- 
ment aware that a few deserving officers of the Force would be passing 
the age limit, if their claims for employment to the department are not 
entertained ? 

(h) Do Government propose to call for their applications in order 
to enable them to take their chances of appointment to the Cantonments 
Department ? 

(c) If (lovernment cannot immediately call for their applications, in 
justice to tlie claims of such of the officers who are now fully qualified 
for appointjiient with the department, will they condone a slight over-age 
in their eases if the recruitment begins at a later date so as not to debar 
them f j’oin entering this department ? 

(d) Will the claims of these officers w^ho are now eligible for employ- 
ment in tlio Cantonments Department be adversely affected under the 
new scheme for recruitment for the posts of Cantonment Executive 
Officers i 

Lieut.-Oolonel A. P. E. Lumby : (a) Two. 

(5) and (c). Do not arise. Applications will, however, be called for 
when vacancies are likely to occur. I am afraid it would not be possible 
to w^aive the rule as regards age, 

(d) The scheme is still under consideration, and I am, therefore, 
pnable to give a definite answer. 

Provision, of Opportunities to the Officers of the Inixun Territorul 
Force for Training with the Regular Units, 

67&. Gaya Prasad Singh : With reference to their reply to my 
Etarred question No. 88 (c).of the 19th July, 1984, are dovernment i>fe< 
pared lo provide opportunities to the offieers of liie Indian Territorial 
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Force for training with the Regular Units throughout the non-training 
periods of the Force in order to improve the military efficiency of the 
units ? If so, do Government propose to take the necessary steps in this 
direction ? 

Ideut.-Oolonel A. P. R. Lumby : The regulations permit of the train- 
ing of officers of the Indian Territorial Force with regular units, at their 
own request and subject to the approval of the District Commander, up 
to the limit of the funds available for extra training. Practical effect is 
given to this rule, and, as stated in my reply to the Honourable Member 
previous question, opportunities are provided annually for such training. 
I regret that at present no steps can be taken to increase the allotment of 
money made for this purpose. 

Alleged Repressive Measures taken against Khan Abdul Samad Khan 
AND Mir Abdul Aziz Khan op Baluchistan. 

580. ^Maulvi Muhammad Shaiee Daoodi : Are Government aware 
that the Karachi Baluchistan Reform Committee have issued a statement 
in regard to repressive measures taken against Khan Abdul Samad Khan 
Achakzai and Mir Abdul Aziz Khan Kurd, under the signatures of the 
following thirteen leading men of Karachi : 

(1) Jamshed Nusserwanji (Chairman), Mayor, Karachi, 

(2) Ilaji Abdullah Ilaroon, M.L.A,, 

(3) Naraindas A. Bechar, cx-M.L.C., 

(4) Sheik Abdul Majid, M.L.C., 

(5) Ghazdar, M.L.C., 

(0) Jethmal Parsram, 

(7) Tarachand J. Lalwani, 

(8) R. K. Sidhva, 

(9) Hatim A. Alvi, 

(10) D, P. Dastur, 

(11) Hakim Fateh Mahomed, 

(12) Mujtabba, and 

(13) Pirbux, 

£Yom their office Sindliuri, Bunder Road, Karachi ? 

Vb. H. A. F. Metcalfe : Yes. 

Conviction of Khan Abdul Samad Khan op Baluchistan. 

581. ’^Maulvi Muhammad Shafee Daoodi : (u) Are Goven^nent 
aware that Khan Abdul Samad Khan of Baluchistan had gone to Karachi 
in the banning of January last f 

(5) Is it a fact that a representative public meeting of tha citizens 
of Karachi was called and influential men, like Mir Ayub Kham, I'irst 
Olass Magistrate and other title-holders were present at the meetiugi and 
the Mayor of Karachi, Mr. Jamshied Nusserwanji, presided ^pver the 
meeting f . • 
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(r) Is it a fact that Khan Abdul Samad Khan’s speech in the meet- 
ing demanded for Baluchistan elementary rights of civic and political 
life ? 

(d) Is it a fact that a resolution to that effect was unanimously 
adopted at that meeting and a committee was appointed to carry on the 
work t 

(a) Is it a fact that Klian Abdul Samad Khan left for Baluchistan 
after that meeting and soon after he was arrested in Baluchistan ? 

(/) Is it a fact that he was arrested under section 40 of the Frontier 
Crimes Regulation Act, but the Pishin Court Magistrate charged him under 
section 124-A of the Indian Penal Code, and sent him for trial to the local 
Jirga of Pishin District ? 

{g) Is it a fact that the Jirga at first sent back the ease on the plea 
that they had no jurisdiction in the matter, but, eventually they found 
nothing wrong in the speech of the said Khan for which he was tried ? 

(A) Is it a fact that the offence for which he was convicted, was one 
of making agitation in Karachi about the affairs of Baluchistan, and he 
vas sentenced to simple A class imprisonment ? 

(i) Is it a fact that the Quetta-Pishin Political Agent changed the 
simple A class imprisonment to hard labour for three years and demanded 
security for R>s. 3,000 after release ? 

Mr. H. A. F. Metcalfe : The detailed information asked for Is not 
available but the Local Administration have been asked for a full report 
end the information will be laid on the table in due course. 

Dr, Ziauddin Ahmad : May T ask — perhaps the Law Member can 
answer — if it is legal for one Local Government to prosecute a person for 
an offence committed in another Province ? 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Glietty) : The 
Honourable Member cannot have legal opinion without paying fees for 
it 1 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad : Was this prosecution correct legally ? 

Mr. H. A. P. Metcalfe : It is, of course, impossible for me to give 
any legal opinion on that, but the point, I understand, was considered 
by the local judicial administration, and I am, as a matter of fact, making 
further inquiries into the point on which I will consult the Legislative 
Department in due course. 

Sardar Sant Singh : May I know what wore the qualifications of 
those persons, who constituted the jirga^ to understand the law on the 
point ? 

Mr. H. A. P. Metcalfe : I have no information at present as to who 
the members were who constituted the jirga : it is, therefore, quite im- 
possible for me to say what their qualifications were. 

'Sardar Srat^ Singh : Does the' Honotirable* Member know' that the 
peopla in Quetta are abselutely! dfesatisfied that a W’ime like 'sedition should 
be referred to a of. illiterate persohs f ' ^ ' - 

Mr. H. A. F. Metcalfe : I have no information on that point 
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Sardar Sant Singh : May I inform my llononrable friend that I 
Lave recently visited Quetta and that there is a lot of feeling against this 
pi'ocedure by the Government on that point ? 

Ur. H. A. F. Metcalfe ; I do not know how recently the Honourable 
Member visited Quetta : when I visited it a year ago, there was no dissatis- 
faction. 

Sardar Sant Singh : I only visited it in the month of July last. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad : May I know whether any person who comes 
into this country and commits an offence is entitled to demand that he 
should be tried according to the law of his own land and not the law of 
India ? 

Mr. H. A. F. Metcalfe : The Honourable Member is again asking 
for a legal opinion which I am not prepared to give on the floor of the 
House. 

Mr. Qaya Prasad Singh : Before launching this prosecution, waa 
the Law Member or any legal authority consulted ? 

Mr. H. A. P. Metcalfe .* The opinion of the Government of India 
was certainly not taken. It is a matter within the competence of the local 
administration. 

Sardar Sant Singh : Did the Honourable Member make inquiries 
as to the qualifications of the persons who constituted the jircja to decide 
a difficult and complex question like that of sedition ? 

Mr. H. A. P. Metcalfe : I have already stated that I am making the 
fullest inquiries, but until I get the answers, I am not in a position to make 
a statement on the subject. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad : What is the procedure — not the legal opinion 
— ^in this country where a person who belongs to a foreign nation commits 
a crime in Tndia ? Is he tried by Indian law or by the law of his own 
native country ? 

Mr. H. A. P. Metcalfe : Unless he has extra-territorial rights, 
which, so far as I know, do not exist in India, he is tried by the law of 
the country. 

Sir Abdur Rahim : Is a man, who is tried before a .jinja, entitled 
to any professional legal assistance ? 

Mr. H. A P. Metcalfe : Actually, under the Frontier Crimes Regu- 
lation, which governs jirga procedure, legal assistance is not permitted. 
There is a definite section in that Regulation to this effect. 

Sir Abdur Rahim : Are there any special reasons for refusing such 
assistance ? 

Mr. H. A. F. Metcalfe : I assume there were special reasons when 
the particular section was framed, but that was a good many years ago, 
and I am not now in a position to state exactly what those reasons w^ere. 

Sir Abdur Rahim : Will the Honourable Member consider the ad- 
visability of revising that provision of the law' then ? 

Mr. H. A. P. Metcalfe : It can certainly be considered : I think it 
has ‘Cften been considered before and so far "no action has been taken to 
repeal that particular section of the Regulation; 
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Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad : Is it not a fact that once has given its 
opinion and that opinion is not favoured by the A. G. G. or the authorities, 
the autliority could dismiss that jirga and appoint another jirga and if 
necessary a third jirga till the required decision has been obtain^ 1 

Mr. H. A. F. Metcalfe : If the Honourable Member will consult for 
himself the Frontier Crimes Regulation, he will find all the procedure laid 
down. If he wishes me to detail it on the floor of the House, I will attempt 
to do so, but it would seem to be more convenient that the Honourable 
Member should look up the Regulation himself. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad : T have looked up the Regulation, but I 
should like the House also to know whether it is not a fact that a jirga 
can be dismissed and a new jirga can be appointed, and another appointed 
in its place, and so on. 

Mr. H. A. P. Metcalfe : May I explain. Sir, that that is not exactly 
the case. The i)osition is that a jirga can be dissolved by the officer who 
convenes it, and then if the officer is dissatisfied with the opinion given 
by the jirga he is entitled, but only with the previous sanction of the Agent 
to the Governor General or the Chief Commissioner, as the case may be, 
to convene another jirga on the same subject. That is the legal position. 

Sir Abdur Rahim : Is there any appeal allowed to any higher 
authority from the decision or sentence of a jirga t 

Mr. H. A. F. Metcalfe : The jirga does not really sentence at all : 
it is the officer who convenes the jirga who sentences : the jirga can only 
give an opinion, and the officer then, who has convened the jirga, pro- 
nounces an order on that opinion. The officer cannot convict unless the 
jirga convicts or gives an opinion in favour of conviction. Any conviction 
or any order passed by the officer, in pursuance of an opinion given by a 
jirga, can be revised by higher authority who is the A. G. G. in Baluchistan. 
There is no other appeal. 

Sir Abdur Rahim : Is that appeal heard publicly and is there any 
professional legal assistance allowed to the appellant ? 

Mr. H. A. F. Metcalfe : I have already explained that at no stage of 
the jirga proceedings are any legal practitioners allowed to appear. That 
is the position. 

Sir Abdur Rahim : Is the proceeding before the appellate authority 
open to the public ? 

Mr. H. A. F. Metcalfe : Any person who wishes can obtain a copy 
of the order of the revisional authority. 

Sir Abdur Rahim : Does the appellate Court hear the appeal sitting 
in public ? 

Mr. A. F. Metcalfe : Definitely, no. 

Mr. X. 0. Neogy : Will the Honourable the Home Member comiider 
the desirability of substituting? the jirga system for the Code of Criminal 
Procedure throughout British India 1 

(No answer.) 

Mr. T. B. Phookun : Are the proceedings of .the reviaing Court 
recorded 1 

Mr. H. A. F. Metcalfe : No : there is no record whatever, except 
the order passed by the revising authority. 
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Excihakoes FRaif Loweb to Higher Level of Fhagli Quarters jn Simla. 

582. ^Mr. Muhammad Huazzam Sahib Bahadur : (a) Will Goveru- 
meut please state whether under the Rules for allotment of Phagli Gov- 
munent quarters the exchanges from lower to higher level are made on 
Ist April of each year ? 

(6) Will Government please state whether some of the clerks: living 
in lower levels of quarters and who were allotted quarters from a lower 
Icwl to a higher level could not be present in Simla on 1st April, 1934, on 
account of the late move of the Government of India ? 

(c) Is it a fact that the local P. W. D. took advantage of the inability 
of their presence in Simla and gave the higher level quarters to their 
friends who were for the first time allotted Government quarters and were 
not entitled to occupy these quarters ? 

(d) Will Government please state whether one of the persons namely 
Mr. Mohan Lai Bajaj who has been given quarters on a higher level under 
the above pretext, is a close relation of a Superintendent in the P. W. 
Branch of the Industries and Labour Department ? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce : (a) Applications for the allot- 
ment of quarters in Simla must Idc made to the Estate Officer by the 1st of 
July next before the financial year or the season for which an allotment is 
required. Allotments, including those made on the transfer of lien, are 
thus carried out some months before the 1st of April, the date on which the 
financial year and the Simla season commence. But it is correct that actual 
changes in the occupation of quarters are made with effect from the 1st of 
April in each year, 

(6) Yes. 

(c) No. 

(d) The Honourable Member is, I think, under some misunderstanding. 
The only disadvantage, which a prospective tenant suffers, if he is unable 
to be present in Simla oh the 1st of April, is that he may be put to some 
inconvenience if he has to move his personal effects from one set of quarters 
to another. The Executive Engineer requested the clerks whose liens had 
been transferred to send him their keys so that he might move their personal 
effects to their new quarters and might have their old qnartei's put in order 
for the incoming tenants. Mr. Mohan Lai Baiaj was allotted quarters 
on the lower level, but the outgoing tenant of those quarters, who was to 
occupy quarters on the higher level, failed to send his keys to the Executive 
Engineer or to vacate his old quarters. In the circumstances, Mr. Mohan 
Lai Bajaj, was permitted, for the current year only, to occupy the vacant 
quarters on the higher level. It i.s a fact that he is the nephew of a Super- 
intendent in the Public Works Branch of the Industries and Labour De- 
partment, but in the circumstances this appears to me to be immaterial. 

Allotment of Quarters in Simla. 

583. *Mr. Muhammad MuaazAm Sahib Bahadur : (a) Will Goverii- 
uient please state whether under the Rules for allotment of quarters in 
Simla, preference is given to juniors in pay f 

(h) Will Government please state whether it is a fact that in 
accordance with the list despatched by the Indian Stores Department 
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Mr. Bajendra Singh being the junior most in pay was the senior most on 
Hie waiting list for Simla unorthodox quarters t 

(c*) Is it a fact that his claims have been ignored and Mr. Chunni 
Lai Guvg, who being senior in pay and much junior on the waiting list 
referred to above, has been allotted quarters in preference to Mr. Bajendra 
Singh ? 

(d) Will Government please state whether they have considei’ed the 
desirability of investigating whether any of the P. W. D. ofScials have 
shown undue favour to certain clerks i 

(c) Will Government please state whether they are prepared to con- 
sider the amendment of the Rule so that the clerks who are unable to 
come up to Simla by the 1st April, on account of the late move of the 
Government of India, may not be victimised in this respect ? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce : (a) Yes. 

(b) and (c). There are two men named Bajendra Singh '' serving 
in the Indian Stores Department. The name included in the list to which 
the Honourable Member refers was that of Mr. Bajendra Singh I. Mr. 
Bajendra Singh I had elected to live in orthodox style and, under the orders 
of Goverjiment, clerks who had elected to live in unorthodox style had to 
be given preference over him. It subsequently appeared that the clerk 
who required unorthodox quarters was Mr. Bajendra Singh II, but it w^ 
necessary for the Estate Officer to act on the information supplied to him 
and his decision in favour of Mr. Chunni Lai Gurg was, therefore, correct. 

(d) No. 

(e) No amendment of the rules appears to be necessary. The 
allotments are made considerably in advance of the 1st of April in each 
year, and the presence of a particular clerk in Simla on that date has 
nothing to do with his title to occupy particular quarters. 

Reduction in the Delhi Camp Allowance op the Abmy Headquabters 

Staff. 

684. ^Mr. D. K. Lahiri Chaudhury : (a) Is it a fact that Govern- 
ment jiropose to reduce the Delhi Gamp Allowance for the Members of 
the staff of the Army Headquarters, proceeding to Delhi, in order to give 
such of the staff as do not go to Delhi the benefit of the reduction 1 

(h) Is it not a fact that the object of this allowance, is to compensate 
tlie staff for having to leave their permanent headquarters at Simla, on 
the same principle as the House Rent Allowance is given to the staff of 
the Civil Secretariat in Simla T 

((*) Is it a fact that this allowance has been enjoyed by the staff 
for many years ? If so, what is the reason for the proposed reduction f 

(d) Is it a fact that it is proposed to reduce the allowance out of 
all Twoportion to the present scale, and that the lower paid staff and lady 
clerks will be very adversely affected ? 

(elAre Government aware that the proposed .reduction ^vill operate 
very hardly on those who have to break up their homes in Simla and set 
np new homes in Delhi, and that the proposal is causing general dis- 
satisfaction and alarm ? 
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(/) If the answers to parts (a), (h), (c), (d) and (e) above be in 
iJie affirmative, do Government propose to re-examine the matter fully and 
drop the proposal t If not, why not f 

Lieut.-Colonel A. P. E. Lumby : (a) to (/). Proposal of this 
nature is under consideration. I am afraid, however, that I cannot at this 
stage give any details of it. 

Percentage allotted to Europeans and Anglo-Indians of the Control 
Staff on the Bombay, Baroda and Central Indu Railway. 

686. *Bhai Parma Nand : (a) Is it a fact that the strength of the 
Control Staff is maintained at 50 per cent. Europeans and Anglo-Indians, 
and 50 per cent. Indians, on Metre Gauge System over the Bombay, Baroda 
and Central India Railway ? If so, why is such high percentage allotted 
to Europeans and Anglo-Indians ? 

(b) Has any Indian Controller been promoted to Station Master’s 
Branch, like European and Anglo-Indian Controllers, Messrs. Bickers and 
Garlings t If not, why not ? 

(c) Is it a fact that Messrs. Hemmer and Lamas are over and fibove 
the percentage and have been given Rs. 50 promotion from Rs. 70 to 
Rs. 120 a.s Probationary Controllers, although they are junior and over 
and above the percentage ? If so, why ? 

(d) Is there any Indian trained Controller being given any such 
promotion ? If not, why not ? 

(e) Is it a fact that the designation of European and Anglo-Indian 
Probationary Controllers after having their extraordinary lifts, was 
changed to Guard ? Does this change allow them to earn allowance while 
working in Control ? Is any Indian trained Controller treated in thi^ 
manner, if not, why not ? 

(/) Is it a fact that the staff in general get some promotion after 
qualifying themselves for some higher grade and Indian trained Controllers 
are debarred the privilege ? If so, why ? Is the Agent, Bombay, Baroda 
and Central India Railway, ready to remove the racial discrimination f I’om 
Metre Gauge and to accord the same treatment to the Indian trainerl 
Controllers with duo consideration to their arduous duties and grant some 
promotions ? 

Mr. P. E. Eau : The information is being collected and will be laid 
oii the table in due course. 

Stoppage of Traffic at Kandaghat on the ILalka-Simla Cart Road. 

686. *Mr. S. 0. Mitra : (a) With reference to the reply of the 
Honourable Mr. Haig to my supplementary question on the 2ist Septem- 
ber, 1932, that every effort is made to cause the least possible inconve- 
nience to the public in connection with the stoppage of traffic on the 
Kalka-Simla Road — due to the tours of Their Excellencies, will Govern- 
ment be pleased to state on how many other occasions the inconvenience 
of the public officials other than His Excellency the Viceroy, and the Mem- 
bers of the Indian Legislature, due to the holding iip of the cars on the 
Ealka-Simla Road on account of the journeys of Their Excellencies, has 
been ventilated through this House ? 
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(/>) Are Government aware that on the 21st July, 1934, a large 

nvimber of cars were held up at Kandaghat owing to the tour of lljs 

Excellency the Viceroy to Kalka by road motor ? 

(c) Are Government aware that cars were held up at Kandaghat 
without giving any notice to the road motor passengers at Kalka as to 
their possibility of being held up on the road for indefinite period ? 

(d) Are Government aware that road motor passengers were not 
allowed even to halt at Solon by the police ? 

(e) Will Government be pleased to state why no timely notice is 

issued to railway passengers at Kalka that the road motors are liable to 

be held up on the road ? 

if) Are Government aware that Col. Dickens who arrived at Kanda- 
ghat at 8 A.M. v;as held up till 10-35 a.m. 1 

iff) Are Government aware that Mr. Bamsay Scott, M.L.A., arrived 
Kandaghat at 8-30 a.m. and was held up till 10-35 a.m. ? 

The Honourable Sir Henry Graik : With your permission, Sir, I 
propose to reply to questions Nos. 586, 587. 588 and 589 together. T have 
made enquiries in the matter, and will lay the result on the table in due 
course. 

Stoppage op Traffic at Kandaghat on the Kalka-Simla Cart Road. 

t587. *Mr. S. 0. Mitra : (a) Will Government be pleased to state 
the time that is taken ordinarily by road motors to reach Simla from 
Kandaghat t 

(7;) Are Government aware that the questioner himself who w^as sick 
on that day arrived at Kandaghat at 9-15 a.m. and was also held up till 
10-35 A.M. f 

(r) Are Government aware that the police staff and sergeant on duty 
at Kandaghat informed all the road motor passengers that Deputy Com- 
missioner ’s orders are to hold up all motors irrespective of the positionv 
status or emergency due to illness or any other emergencies concerning 
even life and death of persons ? If not, do Government propose to enquire 
into all the above grievances ? If not, why not f 

(d) Will Government be pleased to state the reasons for holding tip 
of ftll cars at Kandaghat without any due notice being given to such 
passengers at Kalka ? Do Government propose to do so in future 1 If 
not, why not f 

Stoitage of Traffic at Kandaghat on the Ealka-Simla Cart RQ4^. 

t"88. •Bfe. $. 0. M^tra : {a) Will Government be pleased to state 
the cost of police arrangements due to Their Excellencies patronizing the 
road motors in preference to the State Railway Saloons ? 

(7)) Witt GteVemment be pleased to state since when Their ExeeUaHr 
cies have begun to patroni&se road motor in preference to railway saleions 
between Kalka and Simla 1 


tFor ansvrer to this question, Bee answer to qiUBBtion No. 
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u Government aware that the frequent use of the road motora 

by Their Excellencies is setting example to the public not to use the 
Kalka-bimla State Lad way 1 If not, do they propose lo enquire as to 
hfw jar it IS true t If not, why not ? 


(d) Will Government be pleased to state the number of limes the 
road motor traffic was closed between Simla and Kalka and vW. versa 
owing to the use of the road by Their Excellencies during the last one 
j-ear jrom the 30th July, 1933, and the number of hours the road was 
closeci to public traffic on each of such occasion.« ? 


Stoppage op Traffic at Kandaohat on the Kalka-Simla Cart Road, 

t589. *Mr. S. 0. Mitra : (a) Do Government propose to construct a 
railway motor saloon for Their E,xcelleneies between the Viceregal Lodge, 
Simla, and Kalka for relieving the public of tJiese inconveniences ? If 
not, do Government propose not to close traffic of motors between Kalka 
and Simla when Their Excellencies use that road t 

(b) Do Government jiropose to send a motor a mile in advance of 
Their Excellencies' car so that police may stop the traffic after such 
advance car has passed at definite spots ? 

Reduction of India’s Contribution to the League op Nations. 

590. ’^Lala Rameshwar Prasad Bagla : (a) Is it a fact that Lord 
Lytton was himself a delegate to the League of Nations and protested 
against the amount which was levied on India as contribution to the 
League of Nations ? 

(5) If the answer to part (a) be in the affirmative, will Government 
be pleased to state what steps they have taken in this direction ? 

(c) Have Government so far made any definite representation to the 
League of Nations Mth regard to the reduction of India’s contribution t 
If not, why not ? 

Honourable Sir Nri^endra Sircar : (a) The Honourable Member 
is dodbtleM referring to the speech made by Lord Lytton, as Leader of the 
In^au tlelegation to the 1928 Session of the Assembly of the League. The 
Honourable Member will find the speech reproduced in annex II of Ap- 
pem ix il l to the Report of the Indian Delegates to that sessfon. 

(h) There are only two means by which a reduction could be secured 
in Maonid; of India's ejontributioa to the League, namely, first, a re- 
ductjion in the total expenditure of the League, and secondly, a reduction 
in the proporSon of the total expenditure payable by India. If the 
Honb'hrable Meiteber wiD refer to the relevant passages in the reports of 
the Indian Delegations to the Sessions of the Assembly from 1930 to 1933 
fhcluaiVe, he WiH find tbht India’s Delegates have not failed to press for a 
reduptlori ifi the Lease’s budget. As regards the second factor detennin- 
ing the amount of India’s contribution, the Government of India have be<ai 
constra’Ued to agree with the View which has hitherto prevailed to the effect 
that the disturbed state of world eflohomic conditions has fflot hithert ;0 
admitted and does pot yet admit of the revision of the existing scale of 

IFur answer to thie question, see answer to question Ko. 5h6, 
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allocation which has been in force since 1925. Indian Delegations have 
consequently received instructions in this sense. 

(c) If the Honourable Member intends to suggest that the Govern- 
ment of India as such should address a representation in the matter to the 
Secretary General of the League, then I am afraid such suggestion is due 
to misapprehension as to the nature of the relations between the League as 
such and its individual members. It would be no less inappropriate for the 
Government of India to address a representation in the sense suggested to 
the Secretary General of the League than it would be for me to address to 
the Secretary of tliis Assembly a representation urging the Assembly to 
carry a motion. The question alike of the League’s budget for any parti- 
cular year and of the pro])ortion payable by oacii member of the League 
can only bo determined by the votes of members at a Session of the 
Assembly. 

Voice of India in the League op Nations Independent op Great Britain. 

691. ’ Lala Rameshwar Prasad Bagla : Will Government be pleased 
to state whether India, as an original member of the League of Nations, 
has a voice in the League of Nations independent of Great Britain ? 

The Honourable Sir Nripendra Sircar : If the Honourable Member 
will refer to paragraph 4 of Article 3 of the Convention, he will find that 
every ]ii'*mber of the League, whether Original or otherwise, has an in- 
dependent voice in the League. 

Keeping op a Qualified Nurse or Mid-wipe on every Pilgrim Ship. 

592. ’^Khan Bahadur Haji Wajihuddin : Is it a fact that the llaj 
Inquiry Committee has recommended that in addition to a female 
attendant on board the pilgrimship there should be a qualified nurse or a 
mid wife on every pilgrimship, and if so, what action has been taken during 
the ])ast two years in this connection ? 

Mr. G. S. Bajpai : Yes. The Indian Pilgrim Ships Rules, 1933, 
provide that, in the case of a ship engaged to carry more than 100 pil- 
grims, the ow^nei’, agent or master shall, if there are any female pil- 
grims to be embarked, appoint one female attendant and, if p6ssible, 
also a mid-wif e or nurse, preferably a Muslim, to assist the medical 
officer. 

Reports on the Activities and Working op the Port Haj Committees. 

593. ^^Kban Bahadur Haji Wajihuddin : Is it a fact that the Haj 
Enquiry Committee has recommended that Port Haj Committees should 
concern themselves witli all matters which may affect the pilgrimage and 
provide for the assistance and comfort of a pilgrim from the time even 
before he leaves his home till he returns to it 1 If so, are Gov- 
ernment prepared to lay on the table complete reports of the various 
Port Committees with regard to their activities and actual working of the 
organisations for the last Haj season ? 

Mr. O. S, Bajpai : Yes. The Port Haj Committees at Calcutta, 
Bombay and Karachi, came into existence only in January, February 
and June, 1934, respectively, and no reports on their working have so 
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far boon .re<}eiyed by the Government of India. If these are received, 
copies will be placed in the Library of the House. 

OOMFLAINTS OF BaJ PilOBIHS DUBENG THE I.AST HaJ SEASON. . 

594. *Kha]i Bahadur Haji Wajihnddin : Is it a fact that the Fort 
Haj Committees of the various ports have submitted to the Governmcut 
of India certain complaints reported to them by the pilgrims during the 
last Haj Season on their voyage to Jeddah and back, and if so, are Govern- 
ment prepared to lay on the table copies of such detailed complaints ? 

Mr. G. S. Bajpai : Sir, with your permisliion, I shall answer ques- 
tions Nos. 594, 597 and 598 together. As stated in my reply to starred 
question Nos. 61, 62 and 99 on the 18th July, 1934, the complaints in 
regard to the arrangements made for the supply of food to pilgrims on 
board pilgrim ships, to which the Honourable Member refers, have been 
under examination and will be placed before the Standing Haj Com- 
mittee at their meeting to be held on the 25th August, 1934. The action 
to be taken will be decided upon by Government after the views of the 
Standing Haj Committee have been elicited. 

Executive Oppicek op the Port Haj Committee at Bombay. 

695. '^Khan Bahadur Haji Wajihuddin : Is it a fact that the llaj 
Enquiry Committee has recommend^ that of the three Executive Ofiicers 
of the Port Haj Committees at Bombay, Karachi and Calcutta, the officer 
of the P»ombay Committee should be of superior rank, corresponding t(' 
that of a Deputy Collector, on a pay of approximately Rs. 500 to Rs. 700, 
and if so, will Government be pleased to state the name, qualification and 
pay of the Bombay Executive Officer, and the name of the authority by 
whom he has been appointed ? 

m. 0. S. Bajpai : Yes. A statement giving the particulars asked 
for in the second part of the question is laid on the table. 


Htaiiinent regarding the Executive Offlcer of the Port Haj ConmitUCj Bombay, 

In consultation with the Bombay Port Haj Committee, the Government of Bombay 
propose to appoint Mr. T, C. Mayan, (a Moplah Muslim) as Executive Officer of 
the Committee with effect from the 1st September, 1934, when the post of Protector 
bf Pilgrims will be abolished. He will, in the first instance, bo given the same 
emoluments as the present Protector of Pilgrims, Bombay, namely a pay of Rs. 250 
per raeiipcm plus a conveyance allow’ance of Rs. 50 per mensem and a house rent, 
allowance of Rs. 50 per mensem. The question of raising the status and emoluments 
of tlie post has been held in abeyance pending an improvement in the financial 
position. Mr. Mayan’s educational and other qualifications are as follows : — 

Studied up to the Matriculation standard of the Madras University ; passed the 
Government Lower Secondary Examination. Knows Tamil, Malayalam, Urdu and 
Arabic languages. Worked as Accountant and Office Superintendent, Mesopotamia 
Expeditionary Force at Basrah and Baghdad, during the Great War. 

Officiated as Head Clerk of the Bombay Pilgrim Department on two or three 
occasions ; 20 years’ service in the Bombay Pilgrim Department. 

Acted ap accountant for w^orking the Pilgrim Deposit System for about 8 years. 

Acted as Secretary to all the Sub-Committees appointed from time to time by the 
Haj Committee, Bombay, for solution of important problems. 

Honorary Secretary of the Bowla Mohammedan Female Orphanage at Ohinchpokli.- 

L302IaAD C 
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Photograph of the Licensee on Licenses granted to Pilgrim 

Guides. 

696. ^Eban Bahadur Haji Wajih^ddin : (a) Is it a fact that the 
Haj Enquiry Committee has recommended that each license granted to 
Pilgrim Guide should bear a photograph of the licensee, and if so, are 
Government aware that all the leading and recognised headquarters of. 
Ulemas ; such as Darul Vloom of Deobund, MazaJiirvl Vloom of Saharan- 
put, Firangi Mahal of Lucknow, and various Arabic Colleges in Agra, 
Cawnpore, Bareilly, Meerut, and other places of my constituency have 
found serious objections from purely a religious point of view in the pro- 
posal and are deadly against the said recommendation ? 

(6) Do Government propose to consider the advisability of accepting 
in the usual way the signatures or thumb impressions of the licensees, in 
place of photographs, as has been recommended and applied for the 
Hedjaz pilgrims generally 1 

Mr. 0. S. Bajpai : (a) The reply to the first part is in the affirma- 
tive. The Government of India have not received any communication 
on the subject from the bodies referred to by the Honourable Member. 

(b) The Honourable Member’s suggestion has been noted. 

Defective System of Food Supply on Pilgrim Ships. 

t597. *Khan Bahadur Haji Wajihuddin : Are Government aware 
that Klian Bahadur Abdul Hadi Khan, retired Deputy Collector and 
Magistrate of the United Provinces, who has been on Haj pilgrimage four 
times duj^ing recent years, has stated before the Port Haj Committee of 
Bombay that the present system of food supply on board the ship was 
defective during the last pilgrim season and would one day or another 
result in a riot on the steamer, and if so, do Government propose to con- 
sider the feasibility of removing the complaint by amending the Act so 
as to have “ Pay as you buy ” system introduced in place of the present 
arrangement ? If not, why not ? 

Supply of Food to Haj Pilgrims on Ships. 

t698. *Khan Bahadur Haji Wajihuddin : Are Government aware 
that Syed Sajjad Hyder, Deputy Collector of the United Provinces, who 
was “ Amirul Haj ” on board the outward pilgrimship “ Rahmani ” and 
also wjis one of the members of the Committee of pilgrims on the returning 
pilgrimship ** Bizwani ” during the last pilgrim season, has stated in his 
report that food tickets should not be made compulsory and the pilgrims 
should be allowed to buy their food according to their own taste and need, 
for cash payment, and if so, what action do Government propose to remove 
the undue restrictions imposed by the recent legislation upon Hedjaz 
pilgrims ? If not, why not ? 

Gratuity granted to State Railway Employees. 

599. *Khan Bahadur Haji Wajihuddin : (a) Will Government be 
pleased to state if it is a fact that according to State Railway Gratuity 
Rule No. 1 (1929 edition), the grant of gratuities is entirely at the dis- 
cretion of the Railway Board and that the gratuities cannot be claimed 
as of right t 


tFor answer to this question, see answer to question No. 594. 
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(6) Is it a fact that when an employee is held eligible for gratuity^ 
the amount of ^tnity to be paid to him is governed by Rule 19 (A) in 
respect of snbordinate staff f 

(c) Is there any mle existing under which the amount of gratuity 

lain be fixed at a lower rate than the one laid down in Rule No. 19 CA), 
(a) and (6), of the State Railway Gratuity Ride f ’ 

(d) Is ther^ any rule under which the amount of gratuity can be 
reduced to half of the one laid down in Rule No. 19 (A), (a) and (6), 
referred in part (c) above f 

(e) If the answers to parts (e) and (d) above be in the affirmative, 
will Government be pleased to lay on the table a copy of such rule and 
state why it is not printed in the State Railway Provident Fund and 
Gratuity Ride Book, corrected and published up to the 31st March, 1929 ,? 

Mr. P. R. Ran : (a) Yes. 

(6) Rule 19 (A) prescribes the method of calculating the full 
amount of gratuity admissible for the period of qualifying service put in 
by an employee. 

(c), (d) and (e). The Honourable Member is referred to rule (1) 
and the note thereunder of the Gratuity Rules. 

Leavn and Gratuitv to Railway Emfloyees fob havino failed in 

Eye-Sight. 

600. ’■‘Khan Bahadur Haji Wajihnddin : (a) Will Government be 
pleased to state if an employee who is discharged from service for having 
failed in eye-sight can claim : 

(t) all departmental leave due, and 

(li) full gratuity under Rule 19 (A) of the State Railway Provident 
Fund and Gratuity Rules ? 

(Z») Are there any circumstances under which such an employee, as 
mentioned in part («) above, can "be denied full gratuity and the depart- 
mental leave due ? If so, what are those circumstances and conditions ? 

Mr. P. R. Ran : (a) and (6). As regards leave, the practice 
followed is being ascertained from Railway Administrations, and the 
information will be laid on the table in due course. As regards gratuity, 
an employee, permitted to retire on account of defective eye-siglit, 
would normally be entitled to a gratuity, based on the length of his 
service, subject to his service being good, faithful and efficient. 

Abbanoements fob the Disposal of Complaints of Robbeby and Cheating 

BY Haj Pilgbims. 

601. ’■‘Khan Bahadur Haji Wajihuddin : Is it a fact that the Ilaj 
Enquiry Committee has recommended that arrangements should be made 
at each port of embarkation to depute an Honorary Magirtrate or Bench 
of Magistrates with summary powers to dispose of complaints of robbery 
and cheating by pilgrims expeditiously, and if so. will Government be 
Tdeaaed to lay oh the table a statement showing at each port of embarka- 
tion the names of officers appointed, the number of, the cases filed, the 
nUmbOT of convictions and the. number of acquittals ? If no action in this 
connection has been taken as yet, why ? 

L302LAD ca 
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Bbr. O. 8. Bajpai :Yes. The recommeu(Jatious were carefully con- 
yder^i(i by' consultatioiji with the Standing Committee on 

Pilgrimage to the Hedijaz, and it was decided that .it was not practicable 
to give effect to it as it stood, but the Local Governments concerned were 
asked to' see that everything possible was done to expedite the trial of 
complaints made by Haj pilgrims. Irifonnation regarding the number 
of cases filed, the number of convictions and the number of acquittals 
is not available. 

Neutral Control Section op the Indian Railway Conference 

Association. 

602. ’^Khan Bahadur Haji Wajihuddin : (a) Will Government be 
pleased to enquire and state if the Neutral Control section of the Indian 
Railway (conference Association is a Branch of the State Railivay manage- 
ment If 

(h) Is it controlled by the Railway Board t 

(c) Are the rules regarding seniority of service in this Neutral 
Control section the same as on other State Railways ? 

(d) Is it a fact that the staff employed in this Neutral Control 
section is brought from different State Railways holding permanent posts 
there ? 

(e) Is it a fact that very often there are reductions in the establish- 
nienl of this Branch due to simplification of the methods of working t 

(/) If the reply to part (e) above be in the affirmative, will Govern- 
merit be pleased to state how many times reductions have taken pla.6e 
during the last five years, and how many employees have either been 
retrenclied or demoted ? 

((/) AVhen reduction is foreshadowed, why are the employees brought 
from diffei-ent State Railways, not returned to their respective Railways, 
and why are they thrown out of employment or their pay reduced ? 

(A) 1.S it a fact that transfer to this Neutral Control section is 
ordered by the administration and is not volunteered by the employees? ? 

(i) On wdiat principles is reduction or demotion carried out in thb 
Branch ? 

(j) Does seniority in this Branch count on total length of service or on 
length of service in the same class ? 

Mr. P. B. Bau : (a) and (6). The Neutral Control Section of the 
Indian Railway Conference Association is a Branch of the Indian Railway 
Conference and is controlled by it. 

(c) to (j), I have called for the information and shall lay a reply 
on the table in due course. 

Issue op Return Tickets on Indun Railways to Haj PiLaRiMS. 

603. ^Khan Bahadur Haji Wajihuddin : Is it a fact that the Hai 
Enquiry Committee has recommended in their Report that the Railway 
Board should be requested to gr^t return tickets of all classes, available 

eight months, at the rate of a fare and a third, issuable at all railway 
stations on production of a pilgrim pass, and if so, will Government be 
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pleased to state what action has so far been taken by them in this diree* 
tion 1 

' r<\ . i . ■ 

Mr. P. &. Bau : I would refer the Honourable member to the reply 
given by my predecessor to Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad ^s starred question. 
No. 1127, on the 25th March, 1931. 

Maulvi Muhammad Shafee Daoodi : What was that t 

Mr. P. R. Bau : If my Honourable friend does not want to consult 
the Assembly Proceedings of that date, I can tell him that the reply was 
as follows : 

** The matter was carefully investigated in connection with a recommendation 
ina»le by the Haj Inquiry Committee, and it was found that no reduction could possibly 
so stimulate the traffic as to avoid loss to the railways.’’ 


Construction op Sheds in the PiiiOaiM Camp at KAitAfiwr , 

604. ’■‘Khan Bahadur Haji Wajihnddin ; Is it a fact that the Ilaj 
Enquiry Committee has recommended that of the four additional sheds 
proposed to be erected in the Pilgrim Camp at Karachi, two sheds are 
clearly nece.ssarj' and should be erected at once ? If so, have these sliedai 
been built since then or expected to be built in the near future ? 

Mr. Or. S. Bajpai : Yes. The two sheds were erected early in 1931* 

Compulsory Deposits by Haj Pilorims for their Tickets. 

606. ’^Khan Bahadur Haji Wajihnddin : Is it a fact that the Haj 
Enquiry Committee has recommended in their Report that section 20S-A 
of the Merchant Shipping Act should be amended so as to make a deposit 
compulsory to the exclusion of single and return tickets in all cases, and 
if so, wliat action have Government taken in the matter ? If not, why 
not ? 

Mr. a. S. Bajpai : Yes. The Standing Haj Committee of the Legis- 
lature advised that the choice should be left to pilgrims themselves. 
Government have accepted this advice and both the deposit and return 
ticket systems have, therefore, been retained. 

Test Check exercised at certain Stations on the East Indian Railway* 

606. ’■’Khan Bahadur Haji Wajihuddin : (a) With reference to the 
reply to starred question No. 189, parts (a) and (6), given in this House 
oh the 23rd July, 1934, will Goveimment be pleased to state if it is a fact 
that a test check was exercised at Patna, Gaya and Arrah on the East 
Indian Railway for 24 hours at each station in May, 1934, by the com- 
bined Ox)erating and Accounts staff ? 

(6) Is it a fact that the Operating staff utilised for this check did 
not belong to a department independent of the department normally 
.responsible for the check and collection of tickets, i.e., the Operating 
Department f 

(c) Is it a fact that this test check was exercised under the direct 
supervision of an Accounts Inspector f 

(d) is it -a feet that during the days this test cheek was exercised, 
regular Travelling Ticket Examiners and the usual Plying Squads of the 
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Operating Department worked on the running trains, specially on the area 
where this lest check was being conducted ? " ^ 

(e) Is it a fact that despite this intensified ch^ck by the Operating 
Department, this test check under, the supervision of the Aewmnts 
Inspector yielded increased earnings of about Es. 387 during 72 hours 
only ? 

(/) Will Government be pleased to lay on the table a copy of the 
report submitted by the Accounts Inspector on the results ot tiiis test 
check ? 

(g) Is it a fact that this .ioint check by Accounts and Operating 

stair conducted under the supervision of the Accounts Inspector showed 
a great ijn].)rovement in : • 

(i) the sale of platform tickets, 

(«) the collection of tickets at gates (reducing percciitage of 
missing tickets). 

(Hi) the recoA'eries in respect of without ticket passengers, and 

(iv) the recoveries in respect of unbooked luggage ? 

(h) If the reply to part (g) above, be in the affirmative, do Govern- 
ment pj'opose to co)isidcr the suggestion contained in the concluding para- 
grapli of the article A suggestion to the Railway Board referred to 
in the starred question No. 193, dated the 23rd July, 1934 ? 

(i) Do Government propose to consider the desirability of keeping 
this J^rancli (fSiipercliecking staff) independent of Operating control, as 
suggested by Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad, M.L.A., in the Railway Retrenchment 
Sub committee Report ? 

Mr. P. R. Rau : (a) to (h). 1 have called for information and will 
lay a reply on the table of the House in due course. 

(i) As I explained to the House recently in reply to another ques- 
tion, Government do not consider it desirable at present to make any 
change in the organisation of the department. 

Appointment op Unani Physicians on Pilgbim Ships. 

607. ^Khan Bahadur Haji Wajihuddin : Is it a fact that the Haj 
Enquiry LYmimittee has recommended that, when a second medical officer 
is required on board the ship, a diploma-holding Unani doctor should be 
appointed, because many pilgrims are not used to allopathic treatment and 
in some I'ases even entertain sentimental objection to it, and if so, what 
action has been taken by Government ? If none, why not f 

Mr. 0. S. Bajpai ; The answer to the first part is in the aflarmative. 
The Standing Haj Committee of the Legislature, to which the matter 
was referred, was opposed to the adoption of the recommendation but 
suggested that, it any Port Haj Committee wished to make provision for 
the pay of a Unani doctor and his medicines on board ship, it should be 
left to them to arrange the details for his sailing by negotiation with the 
shipping company concerned. The Government of India accepted the 
advice of the Committee and brought the suggestion to the notice of the 
1 ort Haj Committees and shipping companies through the Local Govern- 
ments concerned. 

f608* -~609*. 

tTh(*sfi questions vlll be answered on the 15th Auguit, 1934. : ^ \ 
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. PtoONEBS DETAINED UNDER BeGULATIONS III OF 1818. 

610. ’■'Mr. Bhnpnt Sing : Will Government be pleased to state ; 

(a) th6 number of prisoners at present detained under Regulation 
. Ill of 1818 and other allied Regulations ; 

<bj the number of such prisoners at present under detention for 
suspected terrorist activities ; and 

(fi) the number of such prisoners at present under detention fon 
the prevention of acts which may affect the foreign and 
external relations of British India f 

The Honourable Sir Henry Oraik : (a) 90, including 46 who are 
not confined in jail but are subject to surveillance. 

( 6 ) 23 . 

( 0 ) 42 . 

Sardar Sant Singh : May I know if this number 90 includes the 
case of Maharaja of Nabha ? 

The Honourable Sir Henry Craik : Yes. 

Sardar Sant Singh : For how long has he been detained now ? 

Mr. H. iL F. Metcalfe : Sir^ on a point of order. Is the Honourable 

Member permitted to ask questions which affect the relations between the 
Governor General and an Indian State ? 

Sardar Sant Singh : T may explain my position 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty) ; What 
was the question ? 

Sardar Sant Singh : My question was for how long the Maharaja 
of Nabha has been detained under Regulation III of 1818 ? 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty) : The 
Maharaja of Nabha ? 

Sardar Sant Singh : Yes, Sir. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty) ; The 
Honourable Member cannot ask that question. 

Sardar Sant Singh : Sir, he has been deprived of the title of Maha- 
raja, and he is now treated as a British subject. He is also confined 
in British territory, and, therefore, he is amenable to the jurisdiction 
of this House. 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh : Can we not ask a question about a per- 
son who is interned in British territory under Regulation Til ? 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty) : Not 
about the Maharaja of Nabha. 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh : He has ceased to be a Maharaja. 

Mr. B. Das : Can we not ask questions about any foreigner in- 
terned in British India under Regulation III f 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty) : Nor 
question can be asked about the detention of the Maharaja of Nabha 
‘<Ar the e:r-Maharaja of Nabha. 
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COMOESSIONS PROPOSED TO BE GIVEN TO A BRITISH FlRM TO START CHEMICAL 

Works in Indu. 

611. B, Das : Will Government be pleased to state : 

(а) whether the Imperial Chemicals or any other firm, in Great 

Britain is at present ^negotiating with the Government ot 
India for concessions in any part of India to start Chemical 
^ Worts ; 

(б) whether such concessions are asked for a period of 50 years ; 

if not, whether .it is for a shorter or a longer period ; 

{c) whether the said firm proposes to open its works in Dundot in 
Jheliim District (Punjab) for the purpose of exploiting the 
salt and lime resources of India ; 

id) whether the said firm is giving any assurance that it will have 
rupee capital, it will allow its shares to be subscribed to in 
India, and its directorate will have a substantial proportion 
of Indian Directors as recommended by the External Capital 
Committee Report ; 

(a) whether Government propose to consult this House before 
givipg f^ny concession to this firm for exploiting the chemical 
wealth of India : and 

r. 

(/) w^hether Government have made any attempt to find out if sucb 
chemical industries can be organised by any firms in India 
with rupee capital raised in India ? 

Mr. A. J. Raisman ; (a) to (/). A proposal of the general nature in- 
dicated is, at present, under the consideration of the Government of 
India and the Punjab Government. The Government of India do not 
consider that they are at liberty to disclose the details of the scheme 
which has been placed before them. In so far as the matter concerns 
“ Development of mineral resources ’’ and ‘‘ Development of industries 
it is one primarily for the Punjab Government, but the Government of 
India are concerned as the owner of certain waste material. Both Gov- 
ernments have, however, carefully considered the bearing of the recom- 
mendations of the External Capital Committee on the proposal, and 
have satisfied themselves that the course proposed is in accordance with 
*the views of that Committee. I would especially invite the Honourable 
Member ^s attention to paragraph 30 of the Committee’s Report, which 
deals with mining and similar concessions. The matter being of an 
administrative nature, and involving no expenditure of public funds, 
it is not necessary to bring it before the Legislature, before taking a 
final decision. I can only add that no proposal has ever been received 
from any other quarter for an attempt to utilize the waste materials in 
question. 


B. Das : Will the Honourable Member kindly tell me whether 
‘^e Government of India, before they . granted any concession . to this 
British firm, incorporated safeguards and conditions so that Indians 
will have the right of training and subscribing shares if the company 
j^was promoted jjn ^Bupee capk^^ . ^ 


‘ position is that therrecoihmendfrtie«s 

or the External Capital Committee which the Honourable Member has 
Ml mind do not apply to cases of this nature, and if my friend will 
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refer td paragraph 30 of the Report of the Extemar Capital Committee, 
he will see tjiat that is the case. 

.^I|r. Du : .li£ay I just read tile last line of paragraph 30 : 

** The general criterion being that concession should only be granted to exteni^l 
coiieerns where it is clearly in the national interest that they should be developed 
and where internal .capital is not forthcoming on reasonable terms, and then only 
subject to such safeguards as may be suitable fqr each case.’’ 

May I inquire if the Government ,of India are putting such safe- 
guard Indian people and the Indian nation f 

Mr. A. J. Baisman The Government of India have considered 
what safeguards may or could suitably be introduced into this arrange- 
ment 

Mr. Gays Prasad Singh : Will Government kindly state the exact 
nature, of the concessions which they propose to give to this foreign 
conci^n 1 , 

Ifr. A. J. Baisman : As I have already pointed out, the Govern- 
ment of India are not at liberty to disclose the details of this scheme. 

iSr. B. Uaa : Did the Government of India take any opportunity 
Jo acquaint the business men in India that waste products of salt were 
available for utilisation, and did they in any way communicate that to 
them ? 

Mr, A. J. Baisman : Every business man who is at all interested 
in the mineral resources of India must know of the existence of these 
waste products. 

Mr. K. 0. Neogy : The Honourable Member stated that the Gov- 
ernment have considered the question of imposing safeguards. What 
decision have Government come to on the point ? 

Mr. A. J. Baisman : Government have not yet come to a final deci- 
sion on the matter at all. But as regards the question of safeguards, 
they have not considered that safeguards of the nature* indicated by 
the Honourable Member could suitably be imposed in this case. 

Mr. K. 0, Neogy ; Have the Government considered any other, 
alternative safeguards f 

Mr. A. J. Baisman : The Government of India have in mind safe- 
guards to protect their own interests and the national assets in ques- 
tion. 

Mr. K. 0. Neogy : We are not concerned with the Government's 
own interests. We are concerned with the interests of the people of 
India. 

i ' i • ' 

Mr. A. J. Baisman : I consider that the safeguarding of the future 
of these assets is undoubtedly a safeguard for India. 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh : What is the reason for entering into a 
contract with a foreign firm in this surreptitious manner ? 

Mr. A. J. Baisman : The reason for contemplating a contract with 
a foreign '' firm is that uo other, firm , has ever made, the sj[ighte8t sug- 
gestion on thjp subject. I jpo[st object .to the use of tjhe terjngi; ‘‘ surrepj^- 
tious ", i am not aware that negotiations of this kind could be con- 
ducted by correspondence in the newspapers. 
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Mr. K. 0. Neogy : Will the Honourable Member kindly give the 
name of the firm concerned t . > . . 

Mr. A. J. Raisman : Tt is given in the question, and I have said in 
reply that the Government are considering a proposal of tile general 
nature indicated. 

Mr. K. 0. Neogy : Is it a fact that an ea;-Viceroy of India is the 
Chairman of the Board of Directors of that Company ? (Laughter.) 

Mr. A. J. Raisman ; I believe that is so. (Laughter.) 

Mr. Oaya Prasad Singh : What is the reason of the Government of 
India interesting themselves in a matter which primarily relates to a 
private foreign concern ? 

Mr. A. J. Raisman : Because the Government of India are the owner 
of the material which the concern proposes to utilise. 

Mr. Oaya Prasad Singh : Did the Government of India advertise 
in order to find out whether Indians were in a position to take up this 
business ? 

Mr. A. J. Raisman : When a scheme is for the first time put before 
the Government for utilising certain waste material, which nobody has 
ever before proposed to utilise, it is hardly fair to the proposer to broad- 
cast this suggestion and ask if anybody else would like to do it instead. 

Mr. Oaya Prasad Singh : May I know how this foreign concern 
came to interest itself in these waste materials without the Government 
of India or the Government of Punjab giving the required informa- 
tion ? 


Mr. A. J. Raisman : Because they exercised their own enterprise 
and looked round for things of this kind. 

Mr. Oaya Prasad Singh : Is it because an ^!j;-Viceroy of India is 
concerned in this matter that this special conce^ion is being given to 
this foreign concern ? 

Mr. A. J. Raisman : Certainly not. 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh : That is protesting too much ! 

Mr. P. E. James : Is it not a fact that the firm mentioned in the 
question is not a foreign firm, but it is a firm which is established in this 
country ? 

Mr. A. J. Raisman : Tt is a fact that the Imperial Chemicals (India), 
Limited, is registered in India. 

Mr. B. Das : Is the Honourable Member aware that another trust, 
called the Ncav Investment Trust, has been formed in India and in 
London, of which Sir Basil Blackett has become a Director, onlv to 
exploit the mining resources of India ? 


. i. A Raisman : I am not aware of that, but I am quite prepared 
to take it from my Honourable friend. 

Mr. B. Das : Has not the Honourable Member seen in the news- 
papers . , 

♦fc- Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty) : He said 

tiie other day that he does not read newspapers ! (Laughter.) 
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Mr. B. Das : May I enquire for what purpose the office of the 
Director of Public Information exists when such an outstanding piece 
of news is published in the papers and it is not communicated to the 
Finance Department t 

Mr. A. J. Bais m an : I would like to point out, Sir, as regards 
newspapers that by the time I have to leave my house and go to office, 
the newspaper is not always delivered to me. (Laughter.) 

Mr. B. Das : May I further enquire when this New Investment 
Trust with British capital, entirely British capital, although with one 
or two Indian Directors from Bombay, try to exploit the mining re- 
sources of India, whether the Government will safeguard the interests 
of the Indian people and Indian business men ? 

Mr. A. J. Baisman : That seems to be a hypothetical question. 
I do not see how it arises out of this particular matter. 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh : The interest of India is a hypothetical 
question ? (Laughter.) 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad : May I ask if the Government of India have 
framed certain rules under which these contracts could be given to 
foreign companies, and, if so, will the Government be pleased to lay 
a copy of the rules on the table ? 

Mr. A. J. Baisman : The grant of mining concessions is regulated 
by certain rules known as the Mining Rules, but any details on the 
siibje(*t would be within the cognizance of the Department of Industries 
and Labour. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad ; The grant of contract to a foreign company 
is not limited only to this case ; it really applies to many other cases. 
I should like to know whether Government have got any rules, and if 
not, is it not desirable that they should frame the conditions under 
which such contracts should be given, that is, about capital, raising some 
money in this country, registration, employment of Indians, payment 
to Government, etc. f 


Mr. A. J. Baisman : My Honourable friend has raised a question 
of principle relating to the grant of mining concessions. The position 
is that the subject of development of mineral resources belonging to 
the Government is a provincial subject, and ordinarily these concessions 
are given by the Provincial Governments, and the Government of India 
are not concerned. In this particular case, it so happened that some 
of the material involved belongs to the Salt Department of the Govern- 
ment of India and that is why we are concerned and why the Finance 
Department of tlie Government of India is dealing with this question. 
But the question of policy relating to mining concessions is part of the 
provincial subject ‘‘ Development of Mineral resources and it is not 
a matter with which the Central Government is primarily concerned. 


Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad : May I ask if in this particular case the con* 
tract will be given by the Government of the Punjab or by the Goyw 
eminent of India ? 


Mr. A. J. Baisman : The matter relates to both Governments. 
Government of the Punjab are concerned in so far as the policy relating 
to such matters is part of a provincial subject. The Government of 
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^dia are concerned, because some of the materials involved belong to 
the Salt Department of the Government of India. 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh : But who ultimately will .entep into. tbia 
contrjict,— the povernment of India or the Qovernnient of the Pi^ab I 

Mr. A. J. Baisinan : From what 1 have stated, it will be clear that 
both Governments will be involved. , 

Mr. B. V. Jadhav : The Honourable Member, in replying to the 
question of Mr. James, said that the Imperial , Chemicals . (India) was 
registered in India. I should like to know whether that Company 
is a private registered company or a public registered company t 

Mr. A. J. Baisman : It is a private company. 

]fo. B. V. Jadhav : So there are no Indian shareholders, I pre- 
sume ? 

Mr. A. J. Baisman ; As far as I am aware, it is perfectly open to 
any Indian to buy the shares of the parent concern. 

Jadh&v : Not of a private limited company ? 

Ifr. President (The lionourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty) : Order, 
order. Short notice question by Diwan Bahadur A. Bamaswami 
Mudaliar. 


SHORT NOTICE QUESTION AND ANSWER. 

Forthcoming Generaij Election. 

Diwan Bahadur A. Bamaswami Mudaliar : Is it a fa(5t that the 
course to be adopted, as announced in His Excellency the 
Governor GeneraUs Message to this Assembly, with reference to the forth- 
coming general election, will render it necessary for an elected Member 
of the existing Assembly, who desires to stand for re-election to the new 
Assembly, to resign his seat on the existing Assembly so as to escape the 
disqualification imposed by clause (c) of sub-rule (1) of rule 5 of the 
Legislative Assembly Electoral Rules 1 

Mr. G. H. Spence ; No, Sir. Government foresaw this difficulty and 
took steps to remove it by adding a further proviso to sub-rule (.0 of 
rule f) of the Legislative Assembly Electoral Rules. The Notification, 
amending the rules by the insertion of this proviso, was published on 
pages 919-20 of the Gazette of India of thie 4th August, 1934. 

Sir Abdur Rahim : One of the results will be that there will be two 
Members for the same seat ? 

Mr. G. H. Spence : No, that is not the result. The position is, assume, 
for instance, that the Honourable Member stands for election to the new 
Assembly, and assume also, though to our great regret, he is unsuccessiful 
in his candidature— the position will be that up to the 31st December, 
1934, the Honourable Member will remain a Member of the Assembly, apd 
from the 1st January, 1935, his successful opponent will become a Meipr 
|)e^ of the Assembly. Up to the 31st December, 1934, the successful 
jpppQnent. would have the status of a successful candidate at an election 
tp tl^^ AfS?mhly which is not in existence. ' 

Sir Abdur Rahim : Successful candidate, but not a Member J 
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Mr. G>. H. Spence ; Yes. 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh : How can he be a Member without taking 
the oath of allegiance t 


MESSAGE PROM THE COUNCIL OP STATE. 

Secretary of the Assembly : Sir, the following Message has been 
12 Noon, received from the Council of State : 

Sir, I am directed to inform you that the Council of State has, at its meeting 
held on the 13th August, 1934, agreed witliout any amendments to the following 
Bills which were passed by the Legislative Assembly at its meeting held on the 30th 
July, and 7th August, 1934, namely : 

1. A Bill to give effect in British India to the Convention coiicerniug the prd^ 
tection against accidents of workers employed in loading a.nd unloading ships ; 

2. A Bill to give effect in British India to a Convention for the iinlllcation of 
certain rules relating to International Carriage by Air; 

3. A Bill further to amend the Sea Customs Act, 1878, for a certain purpose ; and 

4. A Bill to make better provision for the control of the manufacture, possession, 
use, operation, sale, import and export of aircraft.’' 


MOTION POR THE EXPUNCTION OP CERTAIN PORTIONS PROM 
THE PROCEEDINGS OP THE ASSEMBLY. 

Mr. E. C. Neogy (Dacca Division : Non-Muhammadan Rural) : Sir, 
I beg to move : 

** That the passages in the speech of the Honourable the Law Member relating 
to Orissa, which he delivered on the 8th August, 1934, in connection with the Naval 
Bmcipline Bill and the passages in the speech of . Mr. Sitakanta Mahapatra, which he 
ielivei’cd on the 9th August, in reply to the Honourable the Law Member, in connection 
’^th the Resolution moved by Dr.’ DcSouza, which have been already indicated to the 
Honourable the President, be expunged from the proceedings.” 

I may add that I move this motion with the concurrence of the two 
Honourable Members I have mentioned. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty) : These 
passages have been pointed out to the Chair by the Honourable the Law 
Member and Mr. Sitakanta Mahapatra, and if the House agrees, the Chair 
will have those passages expunged. 

The question is : 

” That the passages in the speech of the Honourable the Law Member relating 
to Orissa, which he delivered on the 8th August, 1934, in connection with Ihe Naval 
Discipline Bill and the passa^s in the speech of Mr. Sitakanta Mahapatra, which ho 
delivered on the 9th August, in reply to the Honourable tlie Law Member, in connection 
with the Resolution moved by Dr. DeSouza, which have been already indicated to the 
Honourable the President, be expunged from the proceedings.” 

The motion was adopted. 


THE ASSAM CRIMINAL LAW AMENDMENT (SUPPLEMENTARY) 
' BILL. 

' Mr. Piesident CThe Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty) : The 
Hmisa will now restime consideration of the Assam Criminal Law Amend- 
ment (Supplementary) Bill. 
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Clauses 2, 3 and 4 were added to the Bill. 

(Clause 1 was added to the Bill. 

•Tlic Title and the Preamble were added to the Bill. 

The Honourable Sir Henry Oraik (Home Member) : Sir, I move : 

That the Bill to supplement the Assam Criminal Law Amendment Act, 1934, 
be i)a8se(l. ^ ’ 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty) : Motion 
moved : 

" That the Bill to supplement the Assam Criminal Law Amendment Act, 1934, 
be passed.'' 

Mr. 8. 0. Mitra (Chittagong and Bajshahi Divisions : Non-Muham- 
madan Rural) : I oppose this motion and I will only take a few minutes 
in giving some other stories regarding the veracity and the futility of 
having the Courts of Appeal in India. The Honourable the Home 
Member narrated the other day some stories justifying his position. Any- 
body, who devotes any time to reading the newspapers in India, knows 
the reports that we usually get, how the highest C^ourts in different Pro- 
vinces pass strictures about the conduct of the police. Recently, within 
ilie last one week, I had occasion to notice at least two such cases. I 
do not like to go into the details of those cases unless I am contradicted, 
but, Sir, I like to tell the House about a well-known case that happened 
in Ilengal known as Naraingar train-wrecking case. The police proved 
to the satisfaction of the Courts that the conspirators were guilty. They 
wcj'e punisihed 'vvdth sentences ranging from penal servitude for life to 
ficv(M*al years. That incident happened, when there was an attempt on 
the train of the then Lieut. Governor of Bengal, Sir Andrew Fraser, 
while he Avas coining from Midnapore. After much police investigation 
tliere Avas a report. A conspiracy case Avas .started against some of 
the railAA^ay coolies and the conviction AA^as based on elaborate confessions 
not only from one but tAvo or three of the accused. 

[At this stage, the Honourable the Home Member crossed the floor 
of the House and sat in the Opposition Benches.] 

Sir, 1 find the Honourable the Home Member has crossed the floor 
of the House to join the Opposition, and perhaps he agrees with me on the 
point of the veracity of the police. 

Mr. K. 0. Neogy (Dacca Division : Non-Muhammadan Rural) : He 
has been converted by your speech 1 

Mr. S. 0. Mitra : The Sessions Court, on the confession of some of 
the ac(?used. delivered a long judgment and found them guilty. Some of 
them Avere sentenced to transportation for life. Subsequently, w^hen the 
famous Alipore Conspiracy Case was started, on the confession of the 
urimfipal accused. Mr. Barin Ghosh, it came out that the attempt for 
train Avrecking was not the Avork of those coolies but was the action of 
the conspirators. Government was also convinced of the truth. So, Sir, 
it Avas found that though the whole conviction was based on confessions 
extracted by efficient police officers, to whom the Honourable the Home 
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Member gave long certificates Only yeaflterday, Government had no option 
bnt to release those prisoners. So, Sir, it is hopeless if people are to be 
convicted on police reports, untested by proper cross-examination and the 
judicial procedure as regards evidence and other methods of trial. The 
only logical conclusion of the Honourable the Home Member’s argument 
is to abolish all Appellate Courts of I/aw. When, the Government h^ve 
not seen its way to delete clause 3 of this Bill, Sir, I think the Opposition 
would be well-advised to throw out the whole Bill. Sir, I recommend 
that this Bill be thfown out by this House. 

Mr. . President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Ohetty) : The 
question is : 

'' That the Bill to supplement the Assam Criminal Law Amendment Act, 1934, 
be passed/* 

The Assembly divided : 


AYES-^7. 


Abdul Aziz, Khan Bahadur Mian. 
Ahmad Nawaz Khan, Major Nawab. 
AH, Mr. Hamid A. 

Allah Baksh Khan Tiwana, Khan Baha- 
dur Malik. 

Anklesaria, Mr. N. N. 

Bajpai, Mr. G. S. 

Bhadrapur, Boo Bahadur Krishna Baddi 
B. 

Buss, Mr, L. C. 

Chatarji, Mr. J. M. 

Craik, Tlic Honourable Sir Henry. 

Dalai, Dr. B. D. 

DcSouza, Dr. F. X. 

Ghuznavi, Mr. A. H, 

Grantham, Mr. S, G. 

Hock^nhull, Mr. F. W. 

Hudson, jSir Leslie. 

Ismail Ali Khan, Kunwar Hajee. 

James, Mr. F. E. 

Jawahar Singh, Sardar Bahadur Sar- 
dar Sir. 

Kamaluddii: Ahmad, Shams-ul-Ulema Mr. 
Lai Chaud, Hony. Captain Bao Baha- 
dur Chaiulhri. 

Lee. Mr. D. J. N. 

Lindsay, Sir Darcy. 


Luinby, Lieut.-Coloncl A. F. B. 
Metcalfe, Mr. H. A. F. 

Morgan, Mr. G. 

Mukherjee, Bai Bahadur Sir Satya 
Charan. 

Pandit, Bao Bahadur S. K. 

Perry, Mr, E. W. 

Bafiuddin Ahmad, Khan Bahadur 
Maulvi. 

Baghubir Singh, Bai Bahadur Kunwar. 
Baisman, Mr. A. J. 

Bajhh, Bao Bahadur M. C. 
Bamakrishna, Mr. V. 

Bastogi, Bai Sahib Badri Lai. 

Ran, Mr. P. B. 

Richards, Mr. W. J. C. 

Row’, Mr. K. Sanjiva. 

Scott, Mr. J. Bamsay. 

Seott, Mr. W. L. 

Singh, Mr. Pradyurnna Pra.4li:i(l. 

Sircar, The Honourable Sir Nripendra. 
Spence, Mr. G. II. 

Studd, Mr. E. 

Trivedi, Mr. C. M. 

Zakaiillah Khan, Khan Bahadur Abu 
Abdullah Muhammad 
Zyn-ud-din, Khan Bahadur Mir. 


Abdur Bahim, Sir. 

Bhuput Sing, Mr. 

Das, Mr. B. 

Gour, Sir Hari Singh. 

Isra, Chaudhri. 

Jadhav, Mr. B. V. 

Lahiri Chaudhury, Mr. D. K. 
Liladhar Chaudhury, Seth. 
Mitra, Mr. S. C. 

Mpdy, Mr. H. P. 

Neogy, Mr. K. 0. 

The motion was adopted. 


NOES— 22. 

Pandiaii, Mr. B. Bajaram. 
Parma Nand, Bhai. 

Phookun, Mr. T. B. 

Rcddi, Mr. T. N. Bamakrishna. 
Sant Singh, Sardar. 

Sen, Mr. S. C. 

Son, Pandit Satyendra Nath. 
Singh. Mr. Gaya Prasad. 
Sitaramaraju, Mr. B. 

Thampan, Mr. K. P. 

Ziauddiii Ahmad, Dr. 

(Applause.) 
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Lieiit.-Oolonel A. B. Bnmby . (Amy Secretary) : Sir, I beg to 
move : (Applause). 

“ That the Bill ftkrther to .am^d. the Indian Army Act, 1911, < for certain 
purposes, as reported by the Select Committee, be taJcen into consito^tion. ” > . 

In July, 1932, following on the decision to staiii an Indian Military 
Academy at Dehra Dun and to create an Indian Air Force, Government 
i^iiefd a (iiommuniquS in which they said that the adoption of these mea- 
^rcH provided a suitable occasion for making certain changes in organi- 
sation which were implicit in the* evolution of a purely Indian Army and 
which would bring it into line with the armies of the Dominions and 
also with the economic requirements of India. The communique went 
on to say : 

** It Ijns, therefore, been decided, with the approval of His Majesty the King, 
to confer upon cadets passing out of the Indian Military Academy, and also upon 
entrants to Ihe Indian Air Force, commissions in His Majesty’s Indian Land Forces 
and His Majesty’s Indian Air Force, respectively, in a similar form, for instance, 
to those now granted to officers of the Canadian Forces.” 

Jt is primarily to make legal provision for the ofSoers to whom that 
communique referred, who will be the Indian Commissioned oflScers defined 
in its clause 5, that this Bill has been introduced. The urgency of the 
matter lies in the fact that the first batch of cadets will be passing out of 
the Indian Military Academy in a few months' time and will receive their 
commissions at the very beginning of next year. 

Before I go any further, I think it might interest the House if I said 
a few words about the progress of the Academy and the manner in which 
the cadets are shaping. I want, first of all, to read to you part of the 
opinion of the Commandant. He says : 

” Tho accumulated experience of the past two years tends to prove conclusively 
the wisdom of the view that an Indian Academy would bo able to provide the most 
suitable and efficient training for the Indian officer of tho future. It is possible for 
me to stale with coniidcuce that the Academy has already laid the fouudatLons of 
traditions not unworthy of the great military institutions of England where Indian 
cadets lifivi? hitherto been trained.” 

This is the opinion of an officer who is too modest to say a great- deal 
about what is, in effect, his own handiw^ork. It is undoubtedly a satisfactory 
opinion, but I feel that Honourable members who have themselves visited the 
Academy and seen the work there will bear me out when I say that the 
Commandant might have said a good deal more. The fact is that with a 
staff who believe absolutely in the correctness of the decision to give India 
a Military Academy of her own and with the full support of the whole 
army in India from the Commander-in-Chief downwards, the Academy 
has made a w'onderful beginning. The cadets are keen as mustard and 
are really doing very well. The training they get there lasts for two and 
a half years as against the one and a' half year's course at Sandhurst and, 
of course, much of the training is more in keeping with the Indian charac- 
ter and Indian conditions than the training at that institution. As a 
result, I think I am right in saying, that the military authorities are firmly 
convinced that even the first batch of cadets to pass out of the Academy 
will compare favourably with their predecessors from Sandhurst. The 
Indian Military College Committee expressed the opinion that the Indian 
officer w^ho received his training at Sandhurst might develop a superiority 
complex in regard to the officer who received his training at a Military 
Academy in India. If such a complex shows itself among the Sandhurst 
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trained ofScers of the army, I have absoJMMt^ no doubt the military 
authorities will deal rigorously with it, if thait were not I do 

not think that any officer, who started to 4 eoia^lex, would do so 

for long ; for he would soon realise that he laid really nothing to put on 
side about. \ 

At the end of this year, the first bateh pf cadets wUl pass wt of the 
Academy, and, as I told the House in reply to a question on]^ the other 
day, the first bateh will only consist of 23 instead of the f1^ 30, because 
there has been a certain amount of wastage, as was only to be expected, 
and, this being the first term, it has not b^n for the military 

authorities to make it good in time to enaUc a fml 30 cadets to pass out. 

Mr. B. V. Jadhav (Bombay Central Diwiaioii » ; NqurMuhammadan 
Rural) ; Does this number show only those who w^ diwd^ by 

examination or does it also include ^oao who are nsah. from the rauto.? 

Xdeut.-Ooloiiel A. F. B. Lnmby r I am afraid 1 have not got the 
figures with me. I will try and get them and let you know later in the 
day. As 1 was saying. Sir, although the figure for the first. haU year will 
only be 23, there is no reason to expect tlmt, as a result of the steps that 
have now been taken to make good wastage, the full figure of 60 a year 
^ill not always be very nearly reached in future. As rei^utds this figure 
of 60, I want to repeat that it is based on the Qovemment^s policy of 
Indianising, as a first step, one division of all arms with it^ ancillary ser- 
vices. The policy is to Indianise all the units of an ordinary war division 
plus the departmental and other services which belong to it in peace. An 
adequate allowance has been made for wastage, and the number of 60 
provides a reasonable quota to complete the Indianization of this division 
by the time that senior officers are available to fill the isenior posts. 
According to the Skeen Committee table of Indianisation, which is often 
quoted as an example of an increased rate of Indianization, there were 
only to be 45 officers commissioned from the Indian Military College in 
1941 and, in 1942, the number was to increase to 57 for a further period 
of three years. No allowance was made at all for wastage, but on the 
other hand I must admit, that the Skeen Committee recommended that 20 
cadets a year should still continue to be sent to Sandhurst. 

I am afraid. Sir, I have strayed rather far from the Bill itself and I 
will try to get back to it again. In order to carry out the policy to which I 
have just referred, the Indian commissioned officers, for whom the Bill 
makes legal provision, will gradually take the place in the Indianized 
division, not only of the Viceroy’s Commissioned officers, but also of the 
British officers, until that division contains not a single British officer or 
British other rank. In fact, as I said in. my speech when I first introduced 
the Bill, the first batch of young officers commissioned from Dehra Dun 
will be the forerunners of the purely Indian Army of the future. It is 
largely for this reason that it is proposed in the Bill that these officers 
shall be subject to the Indian Army Act, and not, like the British officers 
of the Indian aruiy and their Indian predecessors, who were trained at 
Sandhurst, under the Army Act. It is only in this way that it will be 
possible to arrange that, in- time to come, the whole Indian army, officers 
and men alike, will be subject to one Act, and that an Act which it will 
be within the power of this Legislature to amend. But, though, like 
Dominion officers, the Indian commissioned officer will hold a limited 
commission, the King’s commission in the Indian Land Forces, yet there 
LSDSLAD 
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will be complete reciprocity within the Indian Army between the ofii- 
cers M’ho come under the de^ition of British oflScers ” and the officers 
who come under the definition of Indian Commissioned Officers ** 
in the Bill. And though, as I suggested at the very start 

of my speech, it is proposed to fix the pay of these new- 

comers at a scale that will be more in keeping with the capacity of this 
country to pay, yet this does not alter the fact that the powers and privi* 
leges of these two classes of officers in the Indian Army will be identical. 

Thus far the Government have pursued the analogy of the Dominion 
officers, and I want to ni^e it dear at once that it is impossible for them 
to follow this analogy in the case of the Indian Commissioned officer 
beyond a certain point. The position of the Imperial Officer, vis-a-vis the 
Dominion Officer, is that neither has any automatic power of command 
over the other. Special provision is made in regulation in the. rare cases 
when, for example, a few Dominion officers .are attached to a British unit 


for their first year after passing out of a Dominion Cadet College, or 
when there is, as occasionally happens, an exchange between a staffi offi- 
cer of the British or Indian Army and a staff officer of a Dominion Army. 
But the^ types of occasions are very few and far between, and the num- 
ber of officers affected from year to year can almost be counted on the 
fingers of two hands. On the other hand, an officer of His Majesty’s 
Land Forces, by virtue of the faet that he is subj^ to the Army Act, 
whether he belongs to the British service or to the Indian Army, has 
powers of control over all the personnel of the Indian Army, though in 
the case of the British officer of the British service it must almast invari- 
ably happen that, unless he attains high rank, he never has any reason 
to exercise such powers during the whole of his time in India. An Indian 
Commissioned officer, though he will possess certain general powers of 
command under the Army Act, will not be able to exercise those powers 
in respect of British personnel . until they have been defined by His 
Majesty’s Government in King's Regulations. This House will realise 
that, though the British and Indian Armies function independently as 
regards the administration of their sub-units, and the officers of the one 
probably never have for years on end to exercise powers of command over 
personnel junior to them belonging to the other, yet obviously numerous 
Mnds of occasions may arise when the two portions of the army will be 
in close contact, either as individuals or as bodies of men, and when it 
will be necessary for the Indian Commissioned officer to be able to exercise 
powers of command in relation to British personnel of the Army in India. 
It is for His Majesty's Government to settle what rules should be made 
for this purpose, and they are at present considering the matter. It was 
never to be expected that His Majesty's Government would give complete 
power of control over British personnel, at all times and on all occasions, 
to all Indian Commissioned officers, just as they would never be prepared 
to give unlimited poweire of command to all officers of a Dominion Army 
m 0 any other service. His Majesty 's Government have, however, accepted 
the need for rules to provide for those occasions on which the personnel 
ur’ii ^ portions of the Army in India will be serving together and it 
flim that the two portions of the Army in India 

lifp^ Thp in all the varied conditions of army 

which will certainly 

, ut hat is a normal limitation as between different services ; 
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it is a limitation which exists, for example, as between the British Army, 
the British Navy and the British Air Force when they are serving to- 
gether. Though the rules which are being made by His Majesty’s Gov- 
ernment are not yet in their final form, they will, when framed, give 
to the Commander-in-Chief and to any subordinate Commander down to 
the Commander of a station the power to. appoint the occasions on which 
Indian Coinmissaoned officers may exercise powers of command in rela- 
tion to the personnel of the British Army in India under his conuinand. 

Sir Abdur Rahim (Calcutta and Suburbs : Muhammadan Urban); : 
May I ask what sort of occasions ? Can the Honourable Member give ns 
some examples ? * ' 

Ideut.-Oolonel A. F. B. Lumby : It is exceedingly difficult for ihe icl 
anticipate the rules which are) being made by His Majesty’s Governineiitj 
and I hope that the Honourable the Leader of the Opposition will be 
content when I say that the rules will cover those occ^ons when it is 
necessary to provide for the smooth working of the two portions of the' 
Army in India. 

Sir Abdur Rahim : What about mixed formations t 

Lieut.-Oolonel A. F. B. Lumby : Again I can only say that, so far 
as mixed formations are concerned, the same* pnnciple. must apply as 
when only one officer of the Indian Army and one man of the British 
Service are concerned. The same principle must apply throughout, but 
I really cannot anticipate the decisions of His Majesty’s Government in 
a matter of this kind. I notice that in the minute ^ dissent to Ihe ^leet 
Committee’s report reference was made to the practical, difficulties to 
which the arrangement proposed is likely to give rise m the Army ad- 
ministration as well as in actual operations. I do not think anybody will 
deny that no arrangement which can be made to cover durii^ this transi- 
tional period with which we are dealing will be free from practical diffi- 
culties, but I think we .must be prepared to accept the view of His Excel-! 
lency the Commander-in-Chief, who, after all, has got to adnunister both 
parts of the Army in India, that the difficulties are not likely to be nearly 
as serious as the signatories to the minute of dissent would have us 
believe. * 

As regards the minute of dissent there are two other points to which 
I should like to refer. Firstly, I submit that the statutory provision 
which the minute of dissent suggests should be included in the Indian 
Army Act is not within the competence of the Indian Legii^ture. The 
Government of India Act in section 65 provides for legisL^ion in India 
for officers of His Majesty’s Indian forces in so far as they are not sub- 
ject to the Army Act. The proposed provision, in so far as it deals with 
the question of the mutual relations of the British officers and Indian 
Commissioned Officers of the Indian Army serving together in units ojt 
the Indian Army, seems to me to relate to the position of i^rsoniiel of 
tile Indian Army who are subject to the Army Act ; the ‘ British officers ’ 
of the definition in clause 5 of the Bill are subject to the Army Act. If, 
as I gather, the proposal in the minute of dissent goes further and intends 
that this statutory provision should cover the case of mixed formations, 
which include not only units of the Indian Army but also unite of the 
British service, then it seems to me still more certain that it is not within 
the powers of this Legislature to insert such a provision in the Indian Army 
Act, without the previous consent of His Majesty’s Government. This is 
li302IiAD 
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. a matter which will arise in a more concrete form in connection with an 
^amendment moved by my Honourable friends, Sir Abdur Rahim and 
.Mr. Sitaramaraju, and I would request the Chair to give a ruling on the 
matter when we reach that stage. 

My second point, in connection with the minute of dissent, refers to 
th'e suggestion that the Indian Commissioned officers will in effect have a 
position in the Indian Army similar to that occupied on the civil side by 
officers of the Provincial Civil Service. This was a point on which I did 
my best on more than one occasion to try and reassure Honourable Mem- 
bers of the Select Committee, and I had hoped that, if any Members still 
thbught it necessary ttf ^rife a minute of dissent, they would ^ve iaie credit 
lor this and would couch their ihinutO of dissent in something like the 
following terms : 

The Army Secretary has assured us that in practice the King’s Oomraissioh 
and the Kin|j;’s Indian Commission will be equal for all essential purposes ; but we 
rcnllse that he is only the Army Secretary, and, therefore, we should like to see his 
assurance set down in black and white in the Act ” 

Sir Abdur Rahim : I do not want to pay that sort of compliment 
to the Honourable Member. 

Idout.-Oolonel A. F. R. Lmnby : But I was not prepared to find 
them assuming a superior knowledge of military matters to prove my 
ktenranoes to be of no avail. I confess that, when i read that portion of 
tho minute of dissent, I felt that the Honourable Members, the signatories 
of the minute, had been stricken with that very inferiority compleix from 
whicTi they ire ^ anxious to save these young officers of ours 

Sir Abdur Rahim ; We do suffer from inferiority complex : there 
is no doubt about it. , 

Ueut.-Oolonel A. F. R. Lumby : One thing I know, and that is that 
these young officers, who will come out of Dehra Dun at the end of 
this year, jihd their successors, will not suffer from anything like an 
inferiority complex.... 

Sir Abdur Rahim : I hope they will not suffer from superiority 
cOhiplex. 

Lieut.-Oolonel A. P. R. Lumby ; and they will not be allowed 

to suffer from a superiority complex 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh (Muzaffarpur cum Champaran : Non- 
Muhammadan) : Is not the pay proposed for these new officers inferior 
to the pay of those coming out of Woolwich f 

Lleut.-Oolonel A. F. R. Lumby : Pay is not everything in this life. 

I can assure this House that tlie military authorities will take every pos- 
sible step to ensure that these officers during the course of their service 
will not develop any kind of inferiority complex — an inferiority complex 
w no good in an army-yin spite of the gloomy forebodings of the signato- 
ries of the minute of dissent, and in spite of the suggestions urhieh I read 
almost daily in the Press that they are really going to be in a position of 
inferiority. Why, after all, should these officers have an inferiority com- 
plex ? They are being given complete equality witih their , brother officers, 
Bntish and Indian, of the Indian Army who hold Commissions in Hii5 
Majesty’s Land Forces, and, surely, equality of position 'irini them ixti-" 
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plies equality as between the two kinds of cpunuission. This is a thing 
that is uot granted to the officers of ^ any Dominion army who have 
a^toroatic equality with any other kind of commissioned officer., I ain 
afraid, however, that the inferiority complex will whisper that their coiq-^ 
mission is a limited one. Every commission is limited. You cannot expect 
every Commissioned officer to be able to command personnel of every other 
army. A Dominion Commission has definite limitations, but if I were to 
suggest to an Australian officer, for example, that because he had a Domi- 
nion Commission and I had an Imperial Commission, I was therefore 
superior to him, or if I were to suggest to a, Canadian officer that because 
he w^s trained at Kingston and I had the privilege of being trained in 
England, therefore I was a better officer than he, 1 should expect him to 
give me a thick ear or a bloody nose. And, if he did, I should have 
deserved it. There is no inferiority complex there. 

What l am most concerned with, for the sake of these young officers, 
is to ensure that outside this House this question of superiority and in- 
feriority is not developed into a stunt. Cannot we all combine to give these 
young offieejrs as fair a deal outside the army as they are going to get inr 
side it ? What I should like to feel is that Honourable Members of this 
House, if they come across any one running down these officers and talk- 
ing about the question of their inferiority, would give them a thick ear, 
real or metaphorical ; and then if in a year or two, they find that anything 
I have said about them is not correct, they are welcome to come and give 
me a couple of real ones. Sir, I move. (Cheers.) 

Mr, President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty) : Motion 
moved : 

That the Bill further to amend the Indian Army Act, 1911, for certain 
puri)oscs, n9 reported by the Select Committee, be taken into consideration.-^ 

There are two amendments in the name of Sirdar Harbans Singh 
Brar 

Sirdar Harbans Singh Brar (East Punjab : Sikh) : I do not pro-, 
pose to move tlie first. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham (/hetty) : The 
Chair con.siders both the amendments as of a dilatory nature ; and, unless 
the Honourable Member is going to give very good reasons as to why lie 
should be allowed to move the second amendment, the Chair cannot allov; 
him to do so. The Chair is prepared to hear from him briefly any reasons 
he may have to give in support of the amendment which he wants to 
move. 

Sirdar Harbans Singh Brar ; Sir, the Bill is very important and 
deals with vital questions of the future of India and the administration 
of the army, and unfortunately, at the time when it was introduced last 
Session, we did not think that much importance was to be attached to it, 
and did not, therefore, ask for circulation; nor did the- Governmeni, 
though they had this interval of four months, — ^because they had already 
decided in the Delhi Session to postpone it till now — circulate it for 
eliciting public opinion thereon by executive action. The more we read 
tiiis Bill, the more complicated we find it, — even in th(^ Select Committee 
on the very first day when we sat, we thought that there was not mueb^ 
in the Bill and that it would be disposed of within a few minutes ; but 
when we went into the clauses and looked into the provisions, we asked 
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for more time ; and we came into poasessicm of more facta aad figww 
re&T&rdinff what was really implied in the Bill, ^it was not merely a Bill 
for the discipline of the Army, but that the concurrence of this Legis- 
lature was being invited to a particular policy which the Government 
have now adopted regarding Indianisation and the two sorts of Commis- 
sions which are to be segregated in the Army in India, and, therefore, after 
ten days’ consideration, we appended this long note of dissent ; and, 
even since then, I got more facts and figures, and I consider that, in the 
light of these facts, and the fact that even a Bill like the Mechanical 
Lighters Bill was referred for eliciting public opinion thereon, this 
important Bill should be given a few months’ time, and public opinion 
should be sought to give its considered judgment on it, as well as its 
repr(jsentatives in this Legislature, so that its full implications and 
importance may be understood. I have nothing more to say. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty) : This 
Bill has passed through the scrutiny of a Select Committee of this House, 
and, so far as the Chair can see, there is nothing either in the majority 
report or in the minute of dissent to suggest that sufficient time has not 
been available for the Select Committee to consider the provisions of this 
Bill or the principles underlying it. The Honourable Member has not 
given the Chair any valid reason to permit his being allowed to move a 
dilatory motion of this nature. The Chair does not, therefore, propose 
to allow him to move that motion.* 

Sai Bahadur Kunwar Raghubir Singh (Agra Division : Non>Muham- 
madaii Rural) : Sir, when the Indian Military Academy was established 
in Dehra Dun, it was thought that the prospects of those coming out 
of the Academy will be the same as of the students coming out of 
Sandhurst or Woolwich Colleges. But from the Bill, we find that the 
status and the privileges of the candidates will not be the same as those 
enjoyed by British officers coming to India. The Bill, I admit, is neces- 
sary to give them a status, but, Sir, several amendments are required to 
satisfy public opinion as it obtains in the country. The public opinion 
in India is at one in thinking that the status and opportunities of Indian 
Military officers should be in no way inferior to those enjoyed by British 
officers serving in India. 

Secondly, Sir, Indian Commissioned officers will not have the same 
powers of command, even over mixed formations, as British officers. These 
will be left entirely to the commanders to decide, when they should and 
when they should not command, and this is certainly inferiority complex. 

Thirdly, Sir, the conditions of service have not been improved, and 
so their position will be somewhere midway between the Viceroy’s Com- 
missioned officers and the British Officers. 

Fourthly the policy in regard to the creation of an Imperial Service 
and a Provincial Service, reserving superior services to Europeans and 
inferior services to Indians, as in the Civil Service, is going to be repeated 
here, pd just as it was considered in regard to the Indian Medical 
Council^ Bill, that it was dictated by the British Medical Council, so it is 
^ared in this case also that this measure has been dictated by the War 
Office in England. 

That the consideration of the Bill be postponed till the next Budget Session." 
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FiftUy, Indian Gommiaaioned officers will not be eli^ble to sit in 
court-martial eases as British officers will be. This is also an anomaly 
because, if British officers can sit in court-martial to try Indian men, it 
does not seem proper that Indian officers should not sit in judgment over 
British men. 

Then, sixthly, the status and prospects of Indian Commissioned officers 
will not be exactly the same as those of British officers serving in this 
country. I have gone through the Bill carefully, and I find that too much 
emphasis has been laid on punishments, and less on emoluments and 
privileges. Therefore, Sir, the question that arises is this : is this the way 
in which the wishes of India^is about their defence arrangements and 
military training and Indianization are going to be met after all their, 
heroic deeds of gallantry in the past wars ? Is this the treatment that is 
going to be meted out to Indians after all their sacrifices in the great War ? 
In view of these considerations, it is highly necessary that amendments 
on the lines suggested by the minority of the Select Committee should be 
incorporated to make it a better Bill than it now is. I have seen. Sir, 
from the amendments that the Select Committee added one clause, clause 
(/) to clause 5 of the Bill, but Mr. Metcalfe has given notice of an amend- 
ment by which he wants to take it out. Therefore, I support the minority 
recommendations of the Select Committee and hope that this House will 
make the Bill more acceptable to Indian public opinion. (Cheers.) 

Mr. B. V. Jadhav : Sir, it is well-known that the British Army is 
regulated by the Army Act and the Indian Army is regulated by the 
Indian Army Act of 1913, and the present Bill is an amendment to it. 
Before the Act of 1913, there were other Acts previously passed, either 
by the Local Governments or by the Government of India. It is profitable 
to see what was the beginning of the Indian Army. The Indian Army 
sprang from very small beginnings. Guards were enrolled for the protec- 
tion of the factories or trading posts which were established by the 
Honourable the East India Company at Surat, Masulipatam, Arniagon, 
Madras, Hughh’^ and Bala.sore in the first half of the seventeenth century. 
These guards were at first intended to add to the dignity of the chief 
officials as much as for a defensive purpose, and in some cases special 
restrictions w^ere even placed by treaty on their strength, so as to prevent 
their acfiuiring any military importance. Gradually, however, the organi- 
zation of these guards was improved, and from them sprang the Honour- 
able the East India Company’s European and native troops. So the 
Indian Army began, first of all, as the protective guard of the merchants, 
and, ultimately, it developed into a full-fiedged army. 

The early merchants of the East India Company, Sir, took advantage 
of the Indian mentality produced by implicitly believing what was taughfi 
by the Ramayana. It is said that !l^mayana teaches the highest standard 
of brotherly affection as shown in the conduct of Bharat and Lakshmana 
towards their elder brother, Rama. But there were other pairs of brothers 
also, notably Vali and Sugriva and Ravan and Bibhishana. Both Sugriva 
and Bibhi.shana invoked the aid of a foreigner in order to get rid of 
their elder brothers, and, with the aid of the foreigner, got for themselves 
not only the Kingdoms but the widows of their elder brothers. 

Another high personage who is extolled in the Ramayana is Hanuman, 
the Monkey God, whose temple stands on the top of the Jakko Hill for 
his devoted ser\dce. When painted in the gorgeous colours of an 
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incamat^on of <3o<h Ram«i ia invested with divinity and Hanumaii's se^joe 
as devotional. Bnt taking thert rektions divest^ of aH . later 
Secretions, that is looking upon Rama and Hanuman as h^ bemgs, 
wc sec that Hanuman accepted the service of a foreigner and serv^ him 
very faithfully even against his own people. 


In this history, Sir, is the germ of India’s mental and moral slavcrj'. 

Indian mentality towards foreigners has been one of 
^ ***^.*‘ selfishness. Nobody was ashamed to call in the aid of 
a foreign invader to put down their brothers or near relatives, and they 
had the instances of Sugriva and Bibhishpa highly extolled in Ramayana 
to justify themselves^ We find in the history of Alexander or Sikander 
the same story when he planned the invasion of India. Many an Indian 
prince and scion of Imperial houses went to Kabul to secure his protection 
and help for the satisfaction of their own ambition. The Great Emperor 
Cliandra Gupta (Sandra Kotus of Grecian History) was one of them. 
The story of Jaychand of Kanouj, who invited Muhammad Ghori to 
punish ]iis son-in-law Prithvi Raj, is well-known. The history of John 
Company and the rise of the British power in India is full of such 
betrayals. Any foreigner who had enough money to pay never found 
want of willing Indian soldiers to serve him and to fight againsit their 
kith and kin. Among the Europeans, Dupleix the French General, is said 
to have made use of Indian sepoys and he found that they made excellent 
soldiers when properly trained and officered. The East India Company 
also took advantage of this discovery and the Indian Army was the result. 
The Indian army was at its zenith in numerical strength at the time of 
the Mutiny, but since the Mutiny their numbers have been reduced, and 
since the ancillary services have been started, — especially the artillery has 
been developed, the air service, mechanical service, tanks and so on and 
so forth, — the number of soldiers is being gradually diminished. In the 
British Army before the War the officer ranks were reserved for the 
Britishers and no Indian was ever allowed to be either a Lieutenant or a 
Captain. But, after the War, the mentality of the British people changed 
and they accepted the principle of giving commissions to w^orthy Indians 
either from the ranks or from those who were selected to go to Sandhurst, 
Woolwich and other places of instruction. But all these were trained 
under British conditions and they are known as British officers. Then 
there was an insistent cry of an Indian Sandhurst, and numerous com- 
mittees were appointed to devise means for bringing this about. I need 
not go into the history of those Committees. Suffice it to say that ulti- 
mately the starting of an Indian Military Academy was decided upon, 
and about 2^ years ago a, beginning was made with 30 cadets. I had the 
honour ol an invitation from His Excellency the Commander-in-Chief 
at the time of the opening ceremony and was really very much impressed 
by what 1 saw there. The cadets there were in training only for a couple’ 
of months, but they showed very good form, and, now, we have heard the 
Honourable the Army Secretaiy to say that they are shaping very well 
and they give promise of turning out efficient officers. So, it will 1x5 
seen tliat the training at the Military Academy at Dehra Dun is in no 
1 the training that is given to British cadets at Sandhurst 

or Woolwich, and in days to come, this Military Academy of India 
promises to be a great centre of military training for India, both Indian 
India and British India. But, Sir, that which is troubling this side of 
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the House is the different status and the differenee in the comuiissions of 
the two officers turned out from Dehra Dun and from Sandhurst. Thos.e 
who will come out of the Sandhurst College will be called British officers 
and they will be governed by the Army Act. Those who will come out of 
the Indian Militaiy Academy will be governed by the Indian Army Act 
and will be called Indian commissioned officers. There will ' also . be a 
difference in their salaries. India is a poor country and we have up to this 
time maintained that the salaries of the Army officers and other officers 
are very high. Government have, at all events, accepted the correctness, 
of this cry of the Indians and they have now decided to have a lower 
scale for Indian commissioned officers. So far, we are in agreement with 
them. I do not say that we have got any grievance, because the initial 
and also the future salary of the Indian commissioned officers will not be 
as high as the salary, of the British officers. But it is w^ell-known that 
the Army is a very expensive profession and we have seen that the officers 
who have up to this time come to India find it very difficult, especially 
during the first few years of their career, to make both ends meet. The 
Army Secretary has promised that steps will be taken to reduce the 
expenses that are entailed upon an officer serving in the army. So far so 
good. But, then, the question arises that in the same- regiment there will 
be officers of the two services, the British officer and the Indian commis- 
sioned officer, witli two scales of pay. The British officer on account of 
the big salary which he receives will be able to spend more and live in 
a more stylisli manner, while his brother, the Indian commissioned officer, 
will not be able to spend as much and in that way an inferiority complex 
is Vjound to arise. I hope that the Army Secretary will thinl? over this 
question and sec that, especially during the transitional period, until a 
unit is completely Indianised, some steps are taken either to give an 
allowance to the Indian officers or to do some other thing which will help 
them. 

As regards the amendments to the Bill I shall say that I have my 
sym])athies with those who have sent the minute of dissent. It is our 
ambition that the Indian commissioned officer should have exactly the same 
status, the same opportunities and privileges as his brother from England. 
The Army ought to be considered as one whole, and although, on account 
of these special circumstances, there will be a difference bctwceji the 
British officer and the Indian commissioned officer as regards pay, in all 
other i*csi)ccts they ought to be on a footing of perfect equality, and that 
status of equality ought to b(^ granted by Statute or by llegulations having 
the force of law’. I need not go into the question Avhether the amendment 
accepted in the Select Committee, to remove wdiich notice of an amendment 
by the Foreign Secretary has been given, was done without any legal 
authority. That question will be decided w^hen the clauses arc gone into 
separately. But in case no amendment can be had in the Act itself, I do 
hope, — and I do insist, — that steps will be taken by the British Govern- 
ment, the Government of Great Britain, and also by the Government of 
India to see that the Indian commisrioned officer gets all the opportunities, 
gets all the privileges and the status of his brother officer who has turned 
out of Sandhurst. 

The question may not arise for some few years yet. The scheme at 
present adopted is the scheme of Indiapisation of a complete division with 
ancillary services. Formerly, the scheme, that was started in the begin-, 
ning, was the scheme of the eight Units. In all these two schemes, the 
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eight Unit scheme as well as the Indianisation of one division scheme, 
the chief idea, it appears, is that the British officers should not have a 
contingency of serving under Indian commissioned officers, because now 
the Indian Commissioned officers will join the ranks from early next yep 
and then they will be at the bottom and as their number increases they will 
fill up the vacancies from the bottom and there will be no British commis- 
sioned officer under them in any circumstances. I have got no grievance 
in this respect, but then a time is bound to come as years go on, when tlie 
Indian officers may get senior in service ajid the British officers who will 
be their juniors in service may claim higher status or precedence at 
durbars pd so on over them. That contingency ought to be guarded 
and provided for. The Honourable the Army Secretary has pointed out 
to us that there is nothing about this in the Canadian Army. There is 
no trouble in the Canadian army. The Canadian officer has got no such 
grievance and only at the time of the war, when they come together and 
have to fight shoulder to shoulder the question may arise. In Canada 
there is only one sort of officer, the Colonial officer, but in India we have 
got these two sorts of officers serving side by side and coming into contact 
with each other in military stations almost every day, and, therefore, 
it is quite necessary that the status and the position and opportunities 
of the two classes of officers should be exactly equal, and there should be nq 
inferiority or superiority among them. The Army Secretary has given an 
assurance that His Majesty’s Government will see to this. It would be 
much better if that assurance could be translated into exact words and 
introduced either in this legislation or in some way, in the form of 
Eegvdations. That is very necessary, because the Indian commissioned 
officers will have to work side by side with the British officers on many 
occasions which we may not be able to visualize just at present and a 
number of occasions may arise in which there will be friction and there 
will lie some differences of status on one side or the other. So, I think 
the Army Department and the Government of India ought to take care 
that there should be no occasion for such differences, because when these 
differences arise, it is very difficult to avoid bad blood. 

Til this connection, T wish to say a few words about the Viceroy’s 
commissioned officer. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty) : Will the 
Honourable Member take long ? 

Mr. B. V. Jadhav : About 15 minutes more. 

The Assembly then adjourned for Lunch till Half Past Two of the 
Clock. 


re-assembled after Lunch at Half Past Twn of 
Clock, Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty) in 


the 

the 


^ ® pressing upon the attention of the 

House the point that the new cadets that will come out of Dehra Dun as 
Indian Commissioned Officers should have equal status with those who 
have come out of Sandhurst. Now, in the words “ status and 
opportunities”, I also include certain appointments which are 
■open to the British Officers which should also be open to Indian Com- 
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inisaioned Officers. For instance, under a GoTemment of India Resolu- 
tion for a certain rnle 29 the following was substituted : 

** The Governor Gtonoral in OouncU may appoint a Member of the Indian Civil 
Service or an officer holding the King’s Commission in the Army or...... 

to the Indian Political Department, ” 

and so on. 

Now, as the words here are used — ^ “ holding the King’s Commission 
in the Indian Army ”, — I presume the new Indian Commissioned Officers 
will similarly be entitled for this^ service. If I am wrong, the 
Army Secretary may correct me in this presumption. But there might 
be such other services ” in which the words may not be so very ex- 
plicit, and, therefore, care should be taken to avoid all such occasions and 
it should be stated clearly that the Indian Commissioned Officer will have 
the same status, the same opportunities and the same privileges as his 
brother coming out of Sandhurst or Woolwich. Now, we are very 
anxious that the Indianization of the Army should be as rapid as 
possible keeping in mind the efficiency of the service. There should, 
of course, be no sacrifice of efficiency. At present, sixty cadets are 
admitted to the Indian Military Academy every year and in the first 
batch there was a wastage of about seven, or only 53 officers will come 
out of the Military Academy and will take their commissions in the Indian 
Army or to be more precise, in the Indianized Division. For the first 
yeay, this wastage is very high indeed. In conversation with the Army 
Secretary, I learnt that they compute the average wastage at about two 
and that they expect that 58 officers will join the Army ev er y year, and, 
with this addition to the Army of Indian Officers numbering fifty-eight 
a year, they expect that in about eighteen years the Division will be 
completely Indianized. One has to remember that there are six Divi- 
sions in the Indian Army ; and, therefore. Sir, we cannot wait, at this 
rate, to see the Indianization completed within a reasonable time, and, 
therefore, Sir, 1 submit, the rate of admissions to the Indian Military 
Academy ought to be accelerated. Sir, in 1931, His Excellency the 
Commander-in-Chief had to state in another place that in about seven 
years’ time, that is, in 1938, the Indian officers from Sandhurst would 
have complete<l about fourteen years’ service, and, by that time, they 
would be permanent Company Commanders, and, at that time, the higher 
Army Authorities would bei able to judge how far they were efficient 
as officers, and if their conduct is satisfactory and if they shape very 
well, then, His Ercellency would decide how to accelerate the pace and 
in what ratio the admissions to the Indian Military Academy should be 
increased. This assurance of the Commander-in-Chief was a very im- 
portant one, but then, in 1938, the present Commander-in-Chief will 
not be in office, and his successor may not remember what his predeces- 
sor had promised. T think the Army Secretary has told us that the new 
cadets as well as the old ones, who have already actually joined the 
service, are doing very well and are not deficient in any way. So, I think, 
we may expect in the near future the Army Authorities will take up for 
consideration the question of increasing the number of admissions every 
year to the Military Academy. 

Now, by the abolition of the Viceroy’s commissions, the number 
of Indian King’s Commissioned Officers that will be required to replace 
the Viceroy’s Commissioned Officers will be a very large one, and for 
that reason the Indianization of the officers’ rank in the Army will be 
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retarded by about 2i times. This is a very serious question. It may 
he pointed out that as the prospects of promotion to Viceroy’s Commis- 
sions is denied in the Division which is set apart for Indianization, it ia 
feared that the recruiting in those units will not be as satisfactory as 
in other units where the private enjoys the prospect of attaining to the 
Viceroy's Commission as well as the higher commissioned rank. So the 
personnel of the regiment is likely to suifer, and, at the same tiiue, 
1 may point out that if the Viceroy’s Commissions are kept open, then 
young men with good education, that is those who have passed the 
matriculation or higher examinations, may be induced to join the army 
with a view to attaining, if not to the King’s Commission, at least to 
the Viceroy’s Commission, and, in that way, the recruitment to the 
army is likely to be more satisfactory lhaii at present. But if there is 
no prospect of getting the Viceroy’s Commission and the private has 
the only chance of retiring as a Warrant Officer, then perhaps the 
young man with good education will not think it worth his while of 
joining the ranks. Even at present there is a good deal of discontent 
among young lads who are not getting the chance of going to the 
Indian Military Academy as the mimber of claimants is a pretty large 
one. Many of them are now nearing 24 and some of them will be supers 
Hiimiated, and if such young men are superannuated and have no chance 
of going to the Militaiy Academy, then their time in the army is 
wasted and they will have to retire as early as possible. That will be 
a loss to the army, one can very easily realise. Therefore, it is neces- 
sary that, at all events, for them the Viceroy’s Commission ought to be 
open, so that there will be some consolation for their disappointment. 
The fodianisatioji is. a very vital (luestion and at the same time, as I 
have pointed out, this side of the llonse is very keen that the Indian 
officer should have no inferiority forced upon him. His position should 
be exactly on a level with other officers wlio have got the King’s Com- 
mission and also with those who have got their education from 
Sandhurst or Woolwich. T, therefore, lay stress upon this point, and, 
I hope, that this question will be satisfactorily solved by the Array 
Secretary. With those few words., I snp])ort the motion. 

Hony. Captain Rao Bahadur Ohaudhri Lai Chand (Nominated 
Non-Official) : Sir, I congratulate the Honourable Colonel Liimby for 
his lucid explanation of the provisions and implications in this Bill to’ 
this Honourable House. He has given a graphic and hopeful picture 
of the Academy at Delira Dun, and as I also had a chance of seeing the 
Academy in the very first year, I can testify to the very good beginning 
that lias been made there. The cadets were all .fine specimen and we 
can all well feel proud of this institution. I am convinced that the 
opening of this great institution will prove a landmark in the history' 
of tlie Indian army. The first batch, as we have been told, is about to 
come out and it is with a view to find a place for them in the Indian Army 
Act, that this Bill has been brought forAvard before this Honourable^ 
House. The name given to them is Indian Commissioned Officers as 
their eoramissaons will be issued by Ills Excellency the Viceroy. As 
a part of the scheme, the present Indian officer has to disappear 
gradually, but as Tndianizatlon cannot be completed in one day, thi^ 
class will take some time to disappear. Now; these are the two main* 
items under this Bill ; and afer the discussion we have had in the earlier 
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stages and after listening to the Honourable the Army Secretary, very 
little remains to be said. I would not open questions of policy or of 
economy oti this Bill, as that would be outside the scope of this Bill. 
But I wish to bring one thing to the notice of the Army Secretary. 1 
feel encouraged in doing so as I know that the class of officers about 
whom I wish to put in a word or two has the full sympathy of the Army 
Secretary. In his opening speech on the 16th July, the Honourable 
'Colonel Iiumby said as follows : 

And, thirdly, cotnes the fine body of men to whom the Indian army bad owed 
:and still owes so much, who are known at present in the Act and thronghout the army 
as Indian oificers and whom it is propos^ to call in the future Viceroy s OoinmiS' 
aioned Ofiicers in order to distinguish them from the Indian Commissioned Officers.” 

Now, Sir, there is not a single British officer who does not admire 
this class, and who has not got a soft corner in his heart for them. 
I'hese Subedars and Bisaldars will now gradually disappear. What 
I wish to say is that there is a real feeling ih the country, especially 
«mong the military classes on this question, and I will request the 
Honourable Colonel Lumby to use his persuasive tongue to save them 
from total disappearance. At present we have four such officers for 
each squadron and if two or at least one of them could be retained in 
the future army, they will prove very useful. I know that the age of 
illiterate officers is gone, as we will have no occasions for hand to hand 
fight ; but when we realise that the rank and file could make better sacri- 
fice under one who is so closely related to them, than under a mere 
officer, the need for the presence of this type of officers seems all the 
greater. The point has been stressed by my Honourable friend, Mr, 
Jhadhav, also, and, I think, the Honourable the Army Secretary will 
do all he can to save them from this threatened annihilation. Besides, 
any number of educated men have joined the army in recent years, in 
the hope, that they will qualify themselves for Dehra Dun cadetship in 
due course. As we all know, the number that will have to be recruited 
from year to year for Dehra Dun is very limited. .Some of these young 
men, though in every way fit and though they are being recommended 
by their commanding officers for Dehra Dun, will have to be disappoint- 
ed because of this limitation in numbers and they will not be able to 
qualify themselves for Dehra Dun. So, some scope should be left for these 
young men and if one or two Indian officer’s jobs are retained with each 
squadron, it might prove an incentive for these youngmen to make 
army as their career. 

We must, however, admit, that the creation of this new service 
dees not in the least affect the old Indian officer, if we take a broad 
and long vie# of things. He, with all his war service and his war medals, 
could only aspire to become a Eisaldar Major or a Subedar Major, 
while his educated son or relation will begin as a Lieutenant and will 
aspire to retire as a General. The increase in the number of posts is 
another factor. There are at present 19 Indian officers and in the 
future oo^titution there will be 28 Indian Commissioned Officers with 
higher pay. So, the loss is fully compensated both in money and num- 
bers. The Honourable Mr. Jadhav has referred to the inferiority in 
pay of the new officer as compared with his colleagues who come from 
SafidhulPst; .The minority report of the Select Committee also refers 
to this aspect of the question and compares them to Provincial Civil 
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Service and the I. C. S. respectively. I take a different view. The 
British officer is a necessity for some years to come and as one who 
serves far away from his 

Mr. B. Das (Orissa Division : Non-Muhammadan) : Question. 

Hony. Captain Bao Bahadur Ohandhri Lai Chand : Has my Honour- 
able friend got some material to maintain his position 1 He has none. You 
can play with other services, but you cannot play with the army, otherwise 
the peace of India will be disturbed. As I was saying, as one who 
serves far away from his home he should get more pay than one 
who is serving in his own country. Besides, the general taxpayer 
also looks for some relief from Indianisation. The United Provinces 
Ministers, who are content with less pay than their colleagues on the 
reserved side, have not lost any prestige at all. Besides, we sliould not 
forget that the British officer, serving in a British regim'cnt in India, 
will get the same pay as the cadets from Dehra Dun. 

There is, however, one aspect on which the two reports differ. The 
minority report urges that there should be a declaratory clause to show 
that so far as the powers and privileges are concerned, there will be no 
difference between the future British officer and the Ddira Dun officer. 
The Honourable the Army Secretary has made it clear beyond doubt in 
his speech more than once. In his opening speech he says : 

** In this connection there is one point that 1 wish to emphasise most particularly 
and that is that instead of this difference that I have just pointed out the Indian 
Commissioned officer will have within the Indian Army exactly the same powers and 
privileges as are at present enjoyed by the British officer. It is intended that theref 
shall be a complete reciprocity between these two categories of officers.’’ 

An Honourable Member : Then why not insert in the Bill itself f 

Hony. Captain Bao Bahadur Chaudhri Lai Chand : I am coming to 
that presently. Then, again, in his reply, the Honourable the Army 
Secretary says ; 

** But the point that I want to make is that though there will bo this reduction 
in pay, to bring the Indian Commissioned officer on to an Indian scale of pay, instead 
of the British scale of pay, drawn by the Indian officers trained at Sandhurst, there 
is every intention that otherwise hie powers and privileges and certainly his powers 
and privileges under this Act shall be the same as those of the British officers of the 
Indian Army with whom he will be serving.” 

He wants this clause to form part of the Begulatiobs that will bo 
issued by His Majesty ^s Government while the minority report wants this 
to form part of this Bill, To me the difference on either side seems mostly 
sentimental. One is as good as the other. However, we will hear argu- 
ments for or against this point when the particular amendment is under 
discussion. 

Sir, the Bill, as I said, is a simple one, and this occasion should not 
be utilised to deliver Budget speeches. The decision embodied in this 
Bill were taken after full deliberations in what is known as the Sandhurst 
Committee. There is nothing new that the Bill has imposed on us, or is 
taking away from us. T^e Army Department deserves our sincere con- 
gratulations^ in not delaying these reforms, and I am convinced that the 
pace of Indianisation vnll be accelerated as soon as our Dehra Dun cadets 
have joined the Indian Army, and have taken their places, for which this 
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Bill has been brought forward. Our hopes lie in their success and we 
should welcome them by giving in this Bill a status to these new oflScers. 
With these few words, I welcome this Bill and support it whole-heartedly. 

Sirdar Harbans Singh Brar : Sir, 1 have chosen to take particular 
interest in this Bill, because the subject matter of it, to my mind, is most 
vital to the interest, peaj^e and prosperity of this great nation. The provi- 
sions of this measure are to lay the foundation for the administration and 
discipline of a department or a force which is the very backbone of this 
country. We cannot afford to play with A subject of such magnitude and 
importance and it cannot be treated light-heartedly, because, to me, it 
seems that the army of a nation is of the utmost, consequence. I give it 
preference and importance over all other subj^ts in the constitutional or 
administrative system of the Government. I have never been able to 
understand why this subject has been mostly relegated to the background 
by Indian politicians and preference given to petty departments or super- 
fluous jobs. It is unfortunate that such an important measure, has not 
been circulated and public opinion marshalled in its favour. But, be that 
as it may, we are here considering it, and it is our duty to bestow the best 
consideration on the policy underlying it and the provisions entered in it. 
I am convinced that the Government are perfectly aware that the Bill is 
not supported by public opinion, but is condemned by it. Otherwise, they 
would have chosen the occasion to circulate it by executive action during 
the period of time that has elapsed between its introduction and its con- 
sideration. We have seen Government circulating Bills by executive action 
of much less importance than this present one. One of my purposes in 
the amendment I intended to move was to attain that object. I consider 
this Bill is even more important than the so-called White Paper, the Com- 
munal Award, the Chhota Award or the Constitution Bill which is to be 
introduced in the Parliament. 

I am very suspicious about the Government's intentions and hma fides 
in the matter. I fear that they are trying to smuggle through this Legis- 
lature a measure designed to keep India in chains and fetters till posterity. 
The Constitution Act is still in the making and its provisions are still 
unknown, but the fate of the defence forces of the country and the national 
militia is being decided here and now. Mr. President, as far as I am 
concerned, I would not care a farthing for either the Constitution Act or 
the Communal Award without the Army having been transferred to Indian 
control as a condition precedent. Do Indian politicians consider what is 
the good of having a responsible Government when the Army is to be 
under foreign and alien dictation, and the finance is controlled from 
White Hall. What good will it do India to have a few more Ministers 
and a few more Council Secretaries with the British bayonets hanging 
over our heads t I for one would be prepared to give all appointments to 
British or Europeans and all the Departments of Government, but would 
never yield to keep the Army non-Indian or under non-Indian control even 
for a single moment. I am prepared to give to the Britishers a Department 
like Archaeology, because they are very good explorers, I am prepared to 
give a Department like Education, because they are good philosophers, and 
in such like Departments I do not mind the help of these people, but India 
for her self-defence must be self-independent. Mr. President, I would 
like to retain the Army under Indian control, and even for a single 
moment I would never be a consenting party to anything leading in the 
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direction of non-Indian control. The policy adopted by this Government, 
since the Mutiny, of Europeahiang the commii^ioned ranks of the Army 
have dealt the Ws^st blow to the vitality of the nation and its martial 
ipirit. The military prowess of Indians was equal, if not superior, to 
any other foreign nation, but the result of the policy of closing the com^ 
missioned ranks of the Army to Indians by force and fraud is being used 
against India now to prove thai Indians are yet unfit to be ofBcers in the 
defence forces of their country. ^ It is like depriving the Dacca weavers of 
the means of producing fine muslin which at one time captured the wWe 
of the British market, and, then, later on, saying that India is unable to 
prcjduce finer cloth in competition with Manchester. It is idle to deny 
that the best of materials for the Army is available within the Indian 
Peninsula and that enough men can be found for the officering of the 
Army if the selection and control is transferred to Indian hands. The 
present so-called incapacity of the Indians is a camouflage and Oovemi> 
metit’s own creation. Government have deliberately denied Indians the 
opportunity of training themselves in the different branches of national 
defence. I may quote here an eminent English historian who says ; 

** The founders of the native Army had conceived the idea of a force recmited 
from amonp; the people of the country and commanded for the most part by men of 
their own race but of higher social position. Men in a word of the master class 
accustomed to exact obedience from their inferiors. But it was the inevitable 
tendency of our increasing power in India to oust the native functionary from his 
neat or to lift him from his saddle so that the white might fix himself there.” 

Lord Elphinstone, the Governor of Bombay, said : 

” I agree with those who think that it is not judicious to train any native of India 
to the use of guns. They make excellent artillery men and attach great value and 
importance to guns but these very circumstances make it dangerous to place it in 
their hands.” 

Lord Ellenborough concurred in this opinion and said : 

” It appears to be concurrent opinion of aU men that we should keep the artillery 
wholly in our hands. The natives have the genius of casting and working gun nnd we 
should not afford the means of enjoying it. The natives die at their guns. Their 
practice in this War, the Mutiny, is admitted to havC been at least as good as our 
own. ” . 

Prom this, one is drawn to the only conclusion that the so-called inca- 
8 p.M pftcily of the Indians to control their defence is merely 
a myth. The Government have deliberately deprived the 
Indians continuously for such a long time the practice and opportunity of 
doing so as to concoct theory of the incapacity and inability of the T pHinTi 
to manage his own defence force. They for almost a century denied to the 
Indians the opportunity of officering their own Army and other branches 
of Indian defence. It is common knowledge that Indians have been one of 
the best sailors and fliers. But the Indian Navy, which existed about the 
middle of the last century, was disbanded and the opportunity to Indians 
to keep up their training was denied to them. Similar^, till a couple of 
years ago, Indians were not admitted to the Air Force so indispensable for 
the defence of the country. It is the same old story of eating up the vitd 
bones of the nation, so that it may remain perpetually in the claims of 
slavery. The native princes were assured that the British forces will pro- 
tect them from external attack as well as from internal commotion by the 
mighty arms of the British Empire, and they were told to disband their own 
army and to worry no more about their position as the British will mantem' 
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them on their gadis, thereby making dormant the martial spirit and 
training among their subjects. The same thing was copied in relation to 
British India. British Indians w^ere assured that the Imperial forces Of 
the Crown were at their disposal, that the British Navy will protect the 
vast coast line of India at a nominal honorarium and the philanthropic 
and benevolent-minded British will always be at their service to protect 
them from a foreign attack and from internal disorders. It was no use 
for the Indian to worry or bother about their defence, thereby killing the 
incentive and vigour or aptitude of the nation. It is not long ago when 
a small community* of Northern India was able to conquer and keep under 
control Ihe virile tribes of the North-West as well as of Afghanistan for 
about half a century, which the mighty forces of tlie Crown have been 
unable to either conquer or permanently keep under control. It is, 
therefore, evident that the necessary spirit and material is still available if 
only opportunities are ali'orded for their display in the service of their 
country. It is an admitted fact that the Indian officers of the Army, 
enjoying only the Viceroy’s Commission, stood the strain and test of effi- 
ciency remarkably well, when left to themselves under the most trying 
circumstances in different theatres of war during the Great War. They 
proved as efficient and able to rise to the occasion as any of the European 
officers of higher rank. Now, this is quite recent history. There is no 
reason to doubt that, if higher command was granted to these people, they 
would do jus): as well. It merely comes to this, that there is only lack of 
opportunity and no lack of qualifications or ability. All people are neces- 
sarily backward when you deliberately debar them from progress : they 
are necessarily ignorant when you keep them out from education and with- 
hold knowledge from them ; they are necessarily lazy when you deprive 
them of means or the incentive to work. One cannot swim if the water to 
swim in or the opportunity to enter it is denied. Undoi* these circum- 
stances, I consider that it is a vain argument to ^ay that we are unable 
when opiiortunities are not given : wJien o])port unities are given, we are 
found quite dt. 

As a result of the valuable services rendered by India to the Empire 
in the Great War and the declaration of Ilis ]\rajesty’s Government of the 
20th August, 1917, Indians were as.sured of increasing association in the 
administration of the country, both civil and military. Diarchy was intro- 
duced in the Provinces and Indians began to be granted King’s Commis- 
sion in IJis Majesty’s land forces. In the year 1922, tlie Government of 
India appointed a Committee consisting wliolly of military exp<‘i*ts for 
the of finding out within what perio<i the whole of the Army 

in India could be completely Tndianised. The Committee, after thorough- 
ly going into the matter and considering all the relevant materials and 
facts, came to a deliberate conclusion that the whole of the Army in India 
could be Indianised within a period of thirty years or in any case the 
latest: within forty-two years. They recommended the grant of King’s 
Commissions to 81 Indians annually during the first perio<l of 14 years, to 
182 Indians annually during the second period of eight years, and to 227 
Indians during the last period of eight years. According to their calcula- 
tion, at the end of 30 years, the number of Indians who will join the 
Commission would be 6,864— the total number of Commissioned Officers at 
present in both sections of the Army in India, Indian and British. I 
realise that the Committee had not accounted for annual wastage in these 

L302LAD c 
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figures, but apparently they must have had in mind that the annual 
repJacerneiit, by the recruitment of Indians, of this wastage Avill be ini 
addition to the figures of new recruitment suggested by them, so that their 
purpose may be attained of liidianising the Army in a period of 30 years. 
That must have been their intention. Later on, the Skeen Committee was 
appointed by Ihe Government of India and reported in 1926. According 
to their ealenlations, half of the total cadre of Commissioned Officers was 
to be Indianised by the year 1952. They had provided for an yearly 
intalie into the military college of about 100 cadets. It is curious, and I 
would call it mischievous, that the report of the 1922 Committee or even 
the inejdion of its appointment was kept secret from the 8keen Committee. 
Tin; recommendations of the Skeen Committee were not given effect to as 
far as all the major recommendations were concerned. Then came the 
Kound Table ('onfei*eiicc. The Defence Sub-Committee of the Round 
Table Conferenee unanimously resolved that, with the development of the 
new political structure in India, the defence of India must, to an increas- 
ing extent, be the concern of the Indian people and not of the British 
Government alone, and, in order to give practical effect to this principle, 
they recommended that immediate stcjis be taken to increase substantially 
the rate of Jndianisation in the Indian Army to make it commensurate 
wftii Ihe iiuiin object in view having regard to all relevant considerations 
such as tile maintenance of the required standard of efficiency. 

[At Ihis stage, ]\Ir. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham 
Chetty) vacated the Chair which was then occupied by Dr. Ziauddiu 
Ahmad, one of the Panel of Chairmen. 1 

Mr. (fiiairman, it must be remembered that the Defence Sub-Com- 
mittee had left the question of the pace of Indianisation to be determined 
by the eommittec of experts which w*as to be appointed in pursuance of its 
vecomniendations. From the proceedings of the Sub-Cpmmittee we fiiid 
that when ]\Ir. Jiiinah asked : 

“ Wo .Mgroed in prjnciplo with the question that the Army should be Indianised, 
then the luxt question is how effect is to be given to the rate or pace of Tiidiaii’sa- 
tioii 

the ('hairiiiau, Mr. Thomas, answered that his answer was that there 
should be, as a consequence or as net result of their recommendations, an 
e&pert (.’ommittee set up to give immediate effect to this. Lord Beading 
also said “ Yes ” to thi.s. Mr. Jinnah still pressed and wanted to give 
some guide or to lay down some principles for that Committee, and then 
Lord Reading and the Chairman both stated that the matter was purely one 
for this expert Committee. 

Further, when Mr. Jinnah was pressing for a clear indication aa th 
paee of Indianisation or some words so definite that it will convey to the 
eStpert Committee that that was the intention of the Conference, the Chair- 
man evenliiallv replying said : 

** tt bjis becti pointed out that this is a matter for the experts.’^ 

Further, in order to respond to the strong affirmation of one section 
pi the Sub-Committee to the effect that complete Indianisation of the Indian 
Jarntf should take place within a specified period as proposed. in the Governr 
laent of India scheme of Indianisation of 1922, known as the Shea scheme. 
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the Chairman luriher undertook tliat in puvfciiauise of liie j;e«olutiou 

of the Sub-Committee, the expert Committee were a])poiiite(l Uuy will, 
a matter of eourse, take into consideration the proceedings of the ililifary 
Requirements Committee of 1921 and the Committee on tlio ijull^ni.sation 
of the Army known as the Sliea Committee and the Skeen CommirKje. This 
is proof, if any prok)f were needed, to siibstaiiliate tlie conteiilioii Duit it was 
the business of this expert Conuuitieo known as the Indian Military College 
Committe e to settle and fix the annual intake for the Colle^iO, and not the 
Govenmient of India. Tt may be mentioned here that ihc pio<.e(?oing.'» and 
H'j'orr of the Coverinnont f f fiidia. Committee of 1922 wore kept secret 
even from the Defence Sub-Coiiii)iitre«* ol* the IJoiind Table Conference until 
Sir Muhammad Shafi and Sir Tej Bahadur Saprii forced the Govei-nment to 
produce it. As they were the ?vlem]>ers of Die Goveriimeiit of India at the 
lime, they had knoAvlodge of the proceedings and re])ort of this (V.ni- 
mittoe. Xow, let ns see what liapi-cned at Du^ proce(*dings ol! the Indian 
Military College Committee of 1981 Avhieh was appoiiip'd as an expert Com- 
mittee, ill pursuance of the Sub-Committee’s resninlions. for Die purjiose of 
eiving effect to them and for deciding n])on the rate and ])acc of lndiav.is*i- 
tlon. The Chairman, His Excellency the (!ommander-in-Chier, in his 
opening address on the 25111 May, 1981, stated : 

Some may any that although wc hope to arningo for an intake into the new 
Sandhurst of 60 or thorcaboutg, this is going far too slow. I, however, am <piito 
unable to advise Oovornment to experiment with a large number of units than this 
will moan, until such time as wo can see a little more clearly whether an army 
oflieered by Indians is going to be a fighting proposition.^’ 

lie further ruled that as far as the rate or pace of Indianisation was 
concerned, tliis was his final word and must be taken as gospel truth, and 
that Committee was not entitled even to discuss it, what to say of varying 
it. This is the manner in which the Government of India and their military 
adA'Lsers carry out the solemn pledges of the Sovereign or of Ills ]\rajesly’s 
Government. When Ave look back to the manner in which the Government 
of India have been deliberately evading the issue of the Indianisation of 
tlie Army, our minds are filled with horror and sorrow as to what our fate 
is likely to be if the destinies of India continue to be in their hands for any 
qlonsiderable time. The Government of India Committee of 1922 made 
unanimous recommendations for the complete Indianisation of the Army 
of India within a period of 30 years from that date. Those recommenda- 
tions were fully concurred in by His Excellency the Gommander-jn-Chief 
aaid unanimously approved by the Governor General and his Executive 
Council. But what to say of giving effect to, — the recommendations were 
rwit even published, but were kept under lock and key. Had those recom- 
mendations been given effect to by the year 1936, we would have had 1,180 
Indian Commissioned Officers. Then, if the Skeen Committee’s recom- 
mendations had been aceepted, by September this year we would have about 
300 Commissioned Officers. But what we find today is about 150 as Indian 
Commissioned Officers. If the recommendations of the 1922 Committee 
wcfne aieeepted 9sfy the Indian Military College Committee of 1931, even that 
wonJd have provided us uith about 300 as Commissioned Officers. But, 
alas ! the Goverament, instead of going forward, are going baclcAvgrd as 
^ as Indianisation is concerned. It must be remembered that nowhere, 
even ‘ in the R. T. the discontinuance of Indian cadets into British 
Sandhurst was ever contemplated. The Members of His Majesty ^s Goverp- 
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meiit and Lord lieading, A’a;- Viceroy of India, stated in explicit terms that 
that must continue and was of immense advantage, and that w^hatever the 
intake for Indian Military college, the Expert (Committee may, in the light 
of the recommendations of the Government of India Committee of 1922 and 
the Skeen Committee of 1926. fix that that was in addition to the present 
number of cadets going to British Sandhurst. It was desired that in addi- 
tion ;o ilie 20 rei)lacenients of BritisJi officers by Indians from British 
Sandhurst, the outflow of the Indian ]Mi]itary College will make additional 
repla(‘(‘ment of British (Commissioned Officers of the Indian Army as well 
as 1ii:‘ Bi-itisli Army in India. Tlie Military Requirements Committee of 
1921 even eont(‘mi)lated, as also the Round Table Conference did con- 
temjdale, the re])lacement of British tro’oi)s by Indians. It is creditable to 
Lord Reading lhat during his Vie(u*oyalty the number of British troops in 
Indiii was reduced hy 10,000, and further gradual withdrawal was contem- 
]>lated. 

Now, to lake .stock oF lli<* situation, let us begin from the year 1931 and 
imagim* Avhat would liave liappcuod had the Coinmittce of 1931 not been 
appoinled. Wc would have every year replaced at least 20 European Com- 
missioned Offie('rs in I lie Indian Army, and what was expected of this Com- 
jnitlee was to increase tins number of British replacement by Indians. But 
what do ^vc find today ? The most vicious, retrograde and reactionary 
steps which have been taken hy the Government of India Committee ol: 
1931, known as the Indian Military (Jollege Committee, 1931, go to the 
very root of the ])roblem of Indianization. We have at present in the Indian 
Army alone in India as many as 3,200 British officers and about the same 
uumher or pei*haps a little more in British army in India. In addition, we 
have in tlie Indian Army about 4,000 Viceroy’s Commissioned Officers. 
The wastage arnnng llie Viceroy’s Commissioned Officers is about 100 ])et 
year. The decision of the Government is to abolish the Viceroy’s Com- 
mission and to replace it by Indian Commissioned Officers from the Mili- 
tary Coll(?ge, Dehra Dun. It would thus be apparent that the outflow of 
the Military College will not be sufficient even to replace the wastage in 
the Viceroy’s Commission, what to say of replacing British Officers. The 
clear effect would be additions to annual recruitment of British Officers 
instead of reducing them. The ambitions and aspirations of the Indian 
people were that we would be keeping the present Viceroy’s Commis- 
sioned Officers to which the rank and file of the Indian Army look with 
pride and reverence and nobly aspire, and in addition will replace the 
total number of British Officers Avith Indians. The net result of the 
pnwnt policy of the Government avouUI be that the Indian Army, what 
to say of in 2(K) or in 500 years, is never going to be* Indianised, as was 
frankly admitted by tlie Honourable the Army Secretary in answer to a 
supplementary question of mine a few clays ago 

Lieut.-Oolonel A. P. R. Lumby : May I make an explanation with 
regard to that particular point ? The Indian Commissioned Officers will 
be posted to the units of the one Division which, as I remarked this 
morning, is being Indianised first of all, and not only the Viceroy’s 
Commissioned Officers in those units but the British Officers also will be 
replaced by them. There is no question of the present output of 60 from 
Dehra Dun e\"cr being intended to Indianise the whole Indian Army. 
That figure is worked out on the basis of Indianising that one Division, 
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and that one only. It was worked out on the basis of the new establish- 
ments, which will take the place of the present establishments, in which 
there are both British Officers and Viceroy’s Commissioned Officers. 

Sirdar Harbans Singh Brar : But for about three years the outflow 
of the Indian Military College will not exceed 30, and by that time 

Lieut.-Oolonel A. F. B. Lumby : The outflow for the first half year 
will be 23, but there is no reason why, after the first term, there should be 
the same difficulty as at the start. Of course, w^e have to allow for a 
certain amount of wastage, but I think we expect to get 58 out of 60. 

Sirdar Harbans Singh Brar : The Bill before us is designed to 
secure legislative sanction from the representatives of the Indian people to 
this most autocratic and reactionary step of this irresponsible Govern- 
ment’s i)owers, and to put Indians, who are Commissioned Officers, not in 
the shoes of British Commissioned Officers, but Viceroy’s Commissioned 
Officers. 

Sir, we are told “ No ”, — 'we are giving you a Commission like that 
of a Commission in the Dominions. Dominion status is not even in sight, 
what to say of its becoming a reality. Declarations of the British Gov- 
ernment, for some time) past, are becoming shy of even the mention of 
the word “ Dominion status ” in relation to India. What is the fun of 
imitating something which has no chance of becoming a reality ? The 
present King’s Commissions, granted to Indians, are in Ilis ^Majesty’s 
Land Forces, with jurisdiction and rank recognised throughout llis 
Majesty’s British Finpire, while the proposed Commission in Ills Majesty’s 
Indian Forces will carry no further than the boundaries of Bj-itish ln(iia, 
not oven in the Indian States,. because the allegianeo of Indian States is to- 
His Majesty the King P]mpc‘ror and not to the Government of India. The 
Indian (''ommissioned Officer would, therefore, bo ineligible for being lent 
to the Indian States or exercising jurisdiction on behalf of, and in the 
interests of, the Paramount Powder. It would, therefore, naturally mean 
communal or racial discrimination between the same rank officers in 
the Indian Army on the grounds of colour and race. While Ilis ]Majesty’s 
European subjects in the Indian Army will have a Commission and an 
aiitlioiity throughout the British Empire, Ilis Majesty’s loyal Inuian 
Commissioned Officers will be reduced to an inferiority comfilex with 
jurisdiclioii and status limited to British India. In the matter of com- 
mand on active service, the Commissioned Officers Avill naturally have 
precedence over Indian Commissioned Officers, because their Cfunmis- 
sion is more extensive and wider. The Honourable the Army Secretary 
referred to the position in the Dominions. In the Dominions, an officer 
of His Majesty’s Land Forces lakes precedence from the date of his (Com- 
mission. If, for instance, a Canadian Officer is appointed earlier than the 
British Officer, tlie Canadian Officer will automatically become senior, but 
tliat will not be so in India, because the Commission signed by His 
Excellency the Governor General will not be as extensive as the Commis- 
sion in liis Majesty’s Land Forces. 

Lieut.-Colonel A. P. R. Lumby : I think the Honourable Member 
is quite wrong over that. 

Sirdar Harbans Singh Brar : The Army Secretary is quite mistaken. 
I still say so, because the regulations which are to be made by His 
Majesty are not known to us ; they are not placed before us ; we do not 
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kttoW which particular occasions they are going to specifically mention 
when Indians may be given command. Unless we know those occasions,— 
the commanding officers, may, as a matter of privilege, or as a matter of 
grace grant the comn^nd to Indians, but at present in mixed formations, 
the command will automatically go Jo the senior officers in His Majesty’s 
Land Poices, be they Indian or British, but with the rank of the Debra 
Dun cadets being reduced from that of a Commission in His Majesty’s 
Land Forces to that of a (.Commission in His Majesty’s Indian Forces, one 
having a Commission in His Majesty’s Land Forces will, in the present 
circumstances, unless the rules specifically lay do'VMi to the contrary and 
for ever, and for all time and for all occasions, have precedence over the 
Indians. At i)resent the battalions are mixed formations even in peace 
time, and how are they to be governed in the matter of command ? Let 
the Army Secretary, on behalf of His Majesty’s Government and on behalf 
of the Government of India, say that seniority in the Army in India 
will be governed by the date of their Commission, whether they, the 
cadets, come from the Delira Dun College or whether the3" come from the 
British Sandhui*st, and that whoever is senior will have the right of com- 
mand, and tlien wc will be satisfied on that issue. The Indian Commis- 
sioiu'd Officers, even though senior in rank, will not be entitled to sit on 
court martial of Kuropeaii Commissioned Officers wlio will be junior to 
them. 1 !i()j)o tlie Army Secretary concurs in that. 

(Jjieut.-Coloiiel A. F. R. Lumby nodded assent.) 

He concurs. Therefore, the inferiority complex comes in there. If 
an officer who is commanding cannot punish those officers who are under 
liim, if he cannot sit in judgment over them how is he to command ? It 
is curious lo .see that they are going to provide for his command without 
the right to sit on court martial over his juniors. 

Mr. B. Das : In the same wa^" as Indians are Governors of Pro- 
vinces ! 

Sirdar Harbans Singh Brar : Mi\ Chairman, Indians are a senti- 
mental ])eople and tlie.y attach more importance to an act being done by 
their Ijoi'd, the Sovereign, Ills Majesty the King Emperor of India, 
than by llis Majesty’s repi-esentative in India. They will feel much injured 
in their pride if they are told that His Majesty’s hands feel tired to ap- 
pend signatures on few Commissions to his coloured subjects, but not 
so in the case of Britishers, that for His Maje.sty’s Indian subjects His 
Governor General’s initials should .suffice and they ought to remember that, 
after all, they are subjects of a dependent and a slave race, that they 
should not as])ire> to equality witli comparatively fairer looking subjects 
of His Majesty belonging to the ruling race, and that India ought to re- 
ineinber that the policy of His Majesty’s Government is to fight shy of 
nsing even the words “ Dominion Status ”, what to say of granting it. 
I would, therefore, recommend to His Excellency's Government to at least 
postpone this measure, if not withdraw it altogether, so that more mature 
mu\ considered judgment may be passed on it by the representatives of the 
people of India in this Central Legislature pending the actual conelusions 
arrived at His Majesty’s Goveriimeiit in tlie United Kin^pm on the 
proposed Constitutional Reforms for India and the i-nl^s tp be made 
lender this Act. I do hope and trust that the Government alid Honour- 
able Methbei*s of this House will forgive me for the valuable time I haVe 
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taken of theirs, but the importance and magnitude of the subject demands 
ed it. I thank the Honourable House for the attention and patience with 
which they have listened to my humble remarks. 

Mr. Bhuput Sing (Bihar and Orissa : Landholders) : Sir, the Bill 
under consideration is more or less the result of an insistent demand on the 
part of Indians for the prrant of King’s Commission to Indians dating as 
far back as the establishment of the Indian National Congress. I do not 
like, to dwell on the history of tlie origin of the demaiul, but 1 mr.y state 
clearly that from the beginning we wanted King’s Commission for Indians 
always with the id.ea of obtaining the same rights and privileges for the 
Indian as well as the British cadets. I only desire to prove that, in meet- 
ing the wishes of the people of this country, the Government granted as 
far back as 1905, a special form of King’s Commi.ssion in Ilis Majesty’s 
Native Indian Land Forces. This Commission carried only the power of 
command over Indian trooj)8 and the holders of such Commissions could 
not rise above the position of a company olficer in a regimental unit. 

Sir, tile pre.seiit Bill, though not so very bluntly, but indirecUy and 
politely, desires to side-track these cadets who will come out of the Dehra 
Dun College in so far tliat they will not have the right of command over 
British units as a matter of right, but some of them may be given such 
chance of commanding Hritisli units by appointments. But these oflicers 
will not have the right to sit on a court-martial for trying British officers 
even by the framing of regulations by Ilis Jlajesty’s Government. In this 
connection, 1 may say that the commission which was thrown o])en in 1905 
did not satisfy the Indians, and agitation for equality of status was carried 
on vehemently till 1918, when, during the War, a Cadet, (^)llege Avas opened 
at Indore which remained open only for a year but which was closed as 
soon as tlio War was over. But all the cadets of tliat college were given the 
full equality of rights without any reseiwation like their liritish confreres. 
Here 1 may read the following sentence of the Skeen Committee Report 
of 1927, wliich Avill sjioav the attitude of Indian leaders as regards equality 
of status even as far back as 1918 : 

Again, in 1918, the honourable part played by India in the ^Ireat War and 
the invalii:ild(’ service which Indhi then rendered to the Knijdre In-ought to Indians 
the realisaliim in some measure of the privilege which they had long claimed to be 
theirs as <»f right. Indians were deelarod eligible on e((nal teriu.^ with lU-itish youths 
to receive the Kinghs rommission in His Majesty Hand Forces, which carries with 
it the power of command over British as well as Indian troops.” 

Even in 1922, when the Prince of Wales Royal Military College was 
opened at Dehra Dun, it Avas done Avith this folloAving object as stated in 
the Skeen Committee Report : 

<< for the purpose of giving prospective candidates for the army an eduen-. 

tion, commeiiciiJg from an early age and on English public school lines, such as would 
tit them not only for the entrance examination but also for the suosefiiient ordeal 
of the Sandljurst course of training, and for their future association in the Army 
with British comrades.” 

In the course of their Report, the Skeen Committee declared in im- 
ambiguous terms the equality of status between the Indian and the British 
officers holding King’s Commission. With your permission. Sir, I read 
the extract as follows : 

** An Indian King’s Commissioned Officer must, like the British officer, li»< 
capable of handling mixed bodies of men and for that purpose he should bare tac- 
adl^antagc of some period of association with the British cadets who are '^1* 

coiwissions at the same time as himself.” 
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Further on they state as follows : 

** With TndiaiiisJition proceeding in the Army in any iiieaaure, the only means 
of ensuring successful Indianisation and, concomitantly, the maximum degree attain- 
able of military efficiency, is to allow Indian officers to serve shoulder to shoulder 
with British officers each learning from the other in every unit of the Indian Army.'^ 

So the demand of those of us, who appended the minute of dissent 
to the Bill, is not a new one. It is rather surprising that, after about 
50 years of agitation, when the Government brought into existence thG 
Indian Sandhurst, it was only with the idea of forming an inferior cadre 
of commissioned officers as that of the Provincial Civil Service in the 
civil administration. It appears that the Government of the day is being 
carried away by the opinion expressed in Sir Valentine ChiroPs book 
published as far back as 1926. We find there the following passage 
ivliich reads as follows : 

** But the racial feeling provoked by the question of Indianising the Army is 
not confined to the Indians. Though the Army Department may wisli now to 
approach it cliiefly from the point of view of military efficiency, it has to reckon 
with tlic fitroiig racial objections of British officers to being placed in the position 
of ever having to take orders from Indian officers. Nor can one ignore the danger 
of personal friction between British and Indian officers ivith their very different 
outlook and social habits if they are made to mb shoulders in a common messroom. 
But the fooling goes far deeper, and responsible and experienced British officers, 
not unnaturally proud of the confidence and even personal affection of their native 
officers as well as of their men, are found to declare that the Englishman’s prestige 
witJi the native troops themselves will be gone if they are ever placr'd under other 
than British command.” 

The Government in their temporary victory over the Indian National 
Congress may think that they have been able to completely break up the 
solidarity of the Congress by the communal electorate and the Communal 
Award, and, therefore, they can with impunity go back on their old 
promises and treat tliesc Indians in tliis particular matter as they are 
treating today. T am not surprised by the attitude of Government so 
much as 1 am surprised by the attitude of some of my countrymen who 
are prepared to swallow tliis bitter pill without even raising a combined 
voice of prot<‘st against the assignment of inferior position to our young 
men who come out successful out of the Indian Sandhurst after spending 
a good deal of tlioir parents money for no career worth the name. Every 
now and then we hear that if pay and prospects of the Imperial Services 
he reduced, no suitable Englishmen from English Universities would he 
forthcoming for taking up these po.sts in India. Sir, on that analogy, 
1 claim that the same consideration has not been shown by Government 
in proposing an inferior status to the cadets of the Indian Sandhurst 
College at I'lehra Dun. When this Indian Sandhurst was opened, the 
primary consideration Avas to get the right type of Indian recruits Avho 
would like to take the Army service as their career in life. If now we. 
agree with Government and give them a loAver status, the right type of 
Indian recruits, with a grain of self-respect in tliem, would not he forth- 
coming. Further, those avIio will come forward for admission into 
college and will be posted in the army will always he smarting under a 
racial inferiority which is not at all desirable. I admit that there may 
be technical and legal difficulty for this House to legislate on the subject 
conferring complete ecpiality of status to the Indian cadets from the 
Dehra Dun Military College, but, at the same time, I cannot absolve the 
Army Department and the Government of India for not taking suitable 
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steps with the Secretary of State before bringing this Bill in this House. 
Certainly it was open to them to press on His Majesty 's Government the 
views of the whole of India which has so unmistakably been ventilated 
both in the Press and on the platform for the last half a century if not 
more. Knowing the feelings of the country, it does not behove them 
now to come forward with the plea that these omissions will be rectified 
by Begulation as far as possible. Once the Bill is passed into law, this 
House will have no control either over the Government of India or His 
Majesty's Government. So far as the framing of proposed Regulations 
are concerned, I for myself have got my shrewd suspicions that once this 
legislation is passed, the Government may in their usual manner frame 
the Begulation to give us the shadow and not the spirit. 

Sir Abdur Bahim : The subject dealt with by this Bill is one of 
the utmost importance and, it is, therefore, necessary that I should ask 
the House to listen to me while I go on explaining the position with the 
usual patience that the House always accords to me. My Honourable 
and gallant friend, Colonel Lumby, seemed to be somewhat disappointed 
at the minute of dissent which some of us liave put in. He is disap- 
pointed because he thinks that we di<l not sufficiently appreciate the 
importance of the concession which he made in the Select Ck)iiiiriittee, 
that as a matter of fact we are giving a wrong lead to the public, while we 
emphasize the fact that the officers coming out of the Dehra Dun Mili- 
tary Academy will not have the same opportunities as the officers who 
are recruited from Sandhurst and Woolwich. We, in the Select Com- 
mittee, were very much impressed by the conciliatory spirit which was 
showm by my Honourable friend, the Army Secretary, but as the army 
is a sealed book to most of us, we liad to grope our way somewhat slowly 
and to find out what really was at the bottom of this Bill by questioning the 
Army Secretary at almost every stage. Sir, the design of this Bill,, 
which seeks to amend the Indian Army Act, is of an extremely limited 
character. As the House is aware, the Indian Army Act, is intended to 
apply only to Viceroy's Commissioned Officers and non-commissioned 
officers and the rank and file of the Indian Army. It was never designed 
with a view to regulate the status and opportunities of officers enjoying 
a full commission in the army. W^e also know that the Viceroy's com- 
missioned officers have very limited opportunities to command. I think, 
at the highest, they can he only idatoon commanders, and they can go 
no further. 

Mr. B. Das : They can be Honorary Captain like my friend. Captain 
Sher Muhammad Khan. 

Sir Abdur Rahim : The Viceroy's Commission, as has been pointed 
out by my Honourable friend, Chaudhri Dal Chand, is, however, of some 
importance and value to the sepoy, to whom it gives the opportunity, by 
meritorious service, to attain to a somewhat higher rank. But for the 
purpose of commanding the Army, the Viceroy's Commissioned Officers' 
opportunities are extremely limited ; they, indeed, liardty exist. The 
House is fullv aware, how, for a long time, a very strong agitation was 
being carried on in the country in order to secure Indianization of the 
officer personnel of the Indian Army in order that India may at some time 
become as self-reliant, as self-sufficient and as efficient, in the matter of 
defence, as any other country. We have alway.s felt and felt very deeply 
that if is not the right policy that a country like India, with its popula- 
tion 6f .350 million or 400 million, should be always dependent on others 
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for tlieir defence from outside aggression and for internal security, The 
question is one of the outstanding questions that, were' mooted at .the 
Bound Table Conference and there, after considerable deliberation, . the 
conclusion was arrived at that if India was ever to become self-reliant in 
matters of defence, then it was absolutely essential that a Military Col- 
lege should be established in the country and that there should be no 
need for young Indians to go to Sandhurst and Woolwich for military 
training. The assumption throughout was— and if 1 am wrong I hope my. 
Honourable friend will correct me — that the Indian cadets or officers who 
will be recruited through the Military College in India should have 
exactly tin; same opportunities for leading the army in due course, ^dicn 
they are found fit for it, as any other officers (Hear, hear) ; pthexVrise, 
there was no object in asking the Government to establish a military 
college here, wliic'h docs, after all, mean considerable expense. 

[At this stage, Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukliam 
Clietty) resumed the Chair.] 

Sir, that Avas the very basis on Avhich the Round Table (Conference 
proceeded and they made a very strong recommendation to the Govern- 
ment f)f India that steps should be taken at once to establisli a military 
college in this country. Sir, in accordance with that recommendation of 
the Round Table (!ont*er(*nee, an expert, Committee Avas appointed here 
and T happened to be a member of that Committee, though no one Avill 
accuse me of being an expert in military matters ; anyhoAV, I was there, 
and there Avere scA’oral other Indians, AAdio also AAX^re no more military men 
than myself (Laughter), who Avere also members of that Committee. His 
Excellency tljo (^oinmander-in-(Uiier AA^as the President of that ('Ommittce 
and tliroughoul its deliberations — T .'^ay this AAuthout the least fear of 
challenge or contradiction from anyone— it A\^as never even suggested that 
the officers Avho Avould be given their commissions on having passed out of 
this Academy should not lun^, in OA'ery possible respect, the same chances 
not only of promotion but of comn^end — which is the most essential thing 
in the army — as the British ()flicor.« HTear, hear.) Sir. that being the 
position, Ave have noAV to see hoAV far that exp(»cta1 ion is going to he realized. 
We haA'o been told by my ITonoiu-able and gallant friend that tliis Bill is 
of very great importance to India because if the Bill is passed by the Indian 
Legislature, the Indian Legislature, afterwards, Avill have control of legis- 
lation on this point. But what is the legislation ? We know the Indian 
Army Act deals only with questions of pniiislirnent and courts-martial 
and matters of that nature, and it is concerned, not with officers holding 
the King’s Commission, but, Avith officers holding the Viceroy’s Commis- 
sion and non-comrnissioned officers and warrant officers. 

Noav, it is proposed by the Army Authorities that those who have 
passed out from the Military College at Debra Dun will receive what is 
called the Indian Commission, and my Honourable friend very trium- 
phantly ])oints to the analogy of the Canadian Commissions and tho 
Australian Commissions. Sir, when my Honourable and gallant frieni^ 
introduced this Bill, I ventured to point out that the mere name avou 14^ 
not make the slightest difference ; that Avhen you have not got the sub^^ce 
of a Dominion Government, merely calling the commission that will be. 
given to the aniiy officers Avho Avill be recruited from Dehra Dun “ Indian^ 
Commissioned Officers ” Avill not put us, so far as army administf!HtiOU . 
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concerned, on the same level as Canada or Australia. In the Select Com- 
mittee we had to sift this matter as carefully as we could. It struck most 
c»f us when this Bill was introduced and we heard the very eloquent 
speech of my Honourable and gallant friend — it struck us, — “ where was 
the necessity of having another and a different form of commission to that 
which is in vogue a present All that we were: told was, that somehow 
dr other, that would enable us to legislate for the officers wlio w^ould be 
given the Indian Commission as distinguished from officers holding the 
ffing’s Commission. 

Now, the first thing that we should like to know in a matter of this 
nature from the Army Authorities is, w'hcn you are introducing a new 
Commission in the Indian Army, what is the scope and value of that com- 
mission ? That is the first question that we are bound to ask. And w-hat 
is the answ^er 1 We w’ere told that the officers from our Military ('ollege 
at Dehra Dun wdll have the same opportunities of promotion and power 
of command, rank and precedence as the British Officers isi the Indian 
Army. But "we had to probe that matter further and we had to ihMl out 
exactly what was meant. At first Ave were rather impressed by the assur** 
ance givtm by my Honourable friend in the Select Committee in this con- 
nection, but the question struck most of usi as to what will be their position 
in what are called the mixed formations The House knows that in the 
Indian Army there are mixed formations and Ilis Excellency the Com- 
mancler-in-Chief pointed out in the course of a preliminary si>ecch to the 
Committee that in modern W’ar wc do not fight w ith heterogenous units but 
we fight in formations, brigades, divisions and army corps. Take, for 
instance, a brigade. A brigade consists of a number of regiiuonts — say, 
tw^o Indian iH‘giments and one British regiment. Then several brigades 
form a division, 'riierefore, all llit-'C higher formations have a mixed 
British and Indian personnel. Up to the regiment or battalion in an 
Indian army, it consists of an entirely Indian personnel consisting of 
Judinn sfq)oys almost entirely, if not entirely. Thus, so far as Iiavel'een. 
able to understand, there Avill be; no difficulty so far as the coimnand of a 
battalion is concerned in the w’ay of officers from the Dehra Dun Academy. 
They will have exact ly the same opportunities of command as Ihe British 
officers in the Indian army. By British officers, 1 mean, as the Act defines, 
not only liritish by race but also those Indians who have passed out from 
Sandhurst and Woohvich, about 140 in number. But w'hon we come to 
higher commands from that of a brigade upwards, the (j nest ion arises 
w^hether an Indian (Commissioned officer wdio has been trained at the 
Dehra Dun Academy wdll have the same opportunities of command aS 
the British Officers ? The Anny Secretary or rather the ma.iority of the 
Select Committee point out in their rejwrt that: they wdll not have the 
same opportunities. They will not automatically have the command in 
mixed formations as Indian (commissioned officers. The Select Com- 
mittee say : 

Wo realise that the Indian commissiound officer will not automatically li.avo any 
powers of eomraand .such as are possessed by British officers, as df'fined in the Indian 
Army Act, in rehitidn to British personnel of the British Army in India. But we 
are assured that Regulations are being framed by His Majesty Ooveriiment ta 
cover such ])ower8 of command, and that these regulations will in effect empower a 
comrnamler from H. E. the Oommander-in-Chief down to the Commander of a station 
to appoi^it the occasions on which Indian commissioned officers may exercise powers 
of eominand in relation to personnel of the British Army in India, ujider his 
coin'mand. » » ‘ 
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Now is not there a very substantial distinction between the two 
cases ? The British officers will automatically attain the command if 
found lit and if they have undei^one the necessary training and if they 
are selected by the higher authorities. But that is not the case with 
the Indian Commissioned officers. They may be equally fit and their 
record may be as good and as clean as that of any British officer, yet 
they cannot in the ordinary course expect to attain any of these higher 
commands in mixed formations. In their case, it will be left to the Com- 
manders not even to give them so many commands out of so many, but 
to appoint the occasions on which they will be competent to command the 
British personnel, for if they do not command the British personnel 
they cannot command mixed formations at all. This is a very different 
tiling altogether. My Honourable and gallant Mend made a* great deal 
of the question of sujjeriority and inferiority complex, lie is not only 
a very eloquent speaker but a skilful Parliamentarian. (Hear, hear.) 
He did his best to draw a red herring across our path but w^e are used to 
those tilings from the Benches opposite. It is not a question of inferio- 
rity or siiiieriority complex. My Honourable friend waxed eloquent 
when he said that if any British officer dares to evince any sort of 
superiority com])lex, action will be taken at once. There can be no doubt 
about that, but the question is not whether you are providing for superiority 
ov iiiFiM-iority complex. We are not concerned with that. That is more 
or less a personal matter. What we are concerned with is what status 
you are going to give and what opportunities you are going to give to 
tliose Indian ( 'Ommissioned officers 1 And if you are not going to give 
them opportunities for higher commands, then we have a right to com- 
plain. Were we, therefore, wrong in pointing out that their position 
will be more or less like that of provincial officers in the Provir.eial Civil 
Services ? ^ly Honourable friend will know’ that provincial officers can 
attain .some of the listed appointments occasionally if the Government 
so olinnse to ajipoint them. But that is not the position (jf the Indian 
Civil Service oriicers. In their case there i ? no liar. Similarly, in the 
case of tlie British officers in the Indian army, they are entitled to look 
forward to those commands unless they are found unfit. May I ask, 
wbat lea^'on is there for drawing this distinction betw^een an Indian 
Commissi(»ned officer, wdio is found equally fit, not to give him exactly 
the same eliainres as to the British officer ? Sir, I have .said on pre- 
vious occasions that T am a great admirer of the discipline of the 
British army and I reiieat that now. So far as I know^ — and Tam sure 
I shall be confirmed by the Honourable the Army Secretary, — officers 
are not ])roni(>ted except on very strict selection. At almost every stage 
Ihey have to pa.ss certain examinations which are nece.ssary for the 
next iiromotion. Even then a selection is mad?. The men are carefully 
sifted wlienever the question of command comes in. For instance every 
Captain is not entitled to the commanrl of the company nor even a Major. 
I think I am quite correct in making that statement. Therefore, tliere 
is not the slightest danger in putting these Indian Commissioned Officers 
on the same footing as the British officers, because the higher authori- 
ties have got absolute selection in the matter and they will not promote 
any officer to any command unless they are fully satisfied of their com- 
petence to hold that command. Then the question comes to this, that 
if the Indian Commissioned Officers, When they have reached a certain 
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stage in their career, cannot confidently look forward to attaining a 
command, what will be the position of those officers ? Do you tliink 
that is good for the Indian Army ? I put this question bluntly and 
frankly to my Honourable friend. I am certain that military officers 
will! say that it would be a very bad thing for the army if these officers 
who ave found fit and capable of leading are not given a chance to do 
so. Sir, that is a most serious question that has arisen over this Bill. 
We Avere incllined to be satisfied, when my Honourable friend just as- 
sured us, that if he could not agree to a statutory provision being in- 
troduced, the Army AuthoTities will see to it that proper Regulations 
are framed in order to regulate the matter. But, when he Jiimself had 
to admit that even when these Re^gulations are framed, those Regula- 
tions cannot and will not provide for the automatic promotion of Indian 
Commissioned officers to command, then I do not see what riglit he 
has to ask us to say that he is giving the Indian Commissioned officers 
the same o])portunities to command as the British Officer. There is no 
good having hundreds or two hundreds or 500 Indian officers if they 
are not given the opportunities to command. If they are not given the 
chance to lead an ai'iny in active service and also to coinmand an army 
in peace conditions, then it is no good having such officers. That is 
why we say, the position you are assigning to these officers is .something 
intermediate between the British officers and the Viceroy^s Coinmissicned 
Officers. Is that inaccurate ? Then, I wanted to know, while my Hon- 
ourable friend was speaking, what are the occasions which will be ap- 
pointed by the Commanders on which the Indian Commissioned officers 
can exercise the powers of (3ommand over mixed personnel. ^ly Honour- 
able friend was not able to give us any sort of answer. He says he 
cannot anticipate the regulations which are going to be framed by His 
Majesty’s Government and, if that is so, how can we be salisfied with 
a j)osition like that. 

Lieut. -Colonel A. P. R. Lumby : What I said was that the occasions 
4 pii appointed will be occasions when it is necessary 

for the efficient co-operation of the two portions of 
the Army in India for such powers of coinmand to be given. 

Sir Abdur Rahim : Exactly. T wanted to know some concrete ex- 
amples of such occasion. May I mention one occasion Which my Honour- 
able fnend revealed in the Select Committee, if he has no objection. 

Lieut.-Colonel A. P. R. Lumby : I am not the Commander-iri-Chief 
or even a Commander of a Station, but the first thing that happens to 
the young officer when he passes out of Debra Dun is that lie goes and 
is attached to a British regiment for one year. I should think his 
position would be regulated under the proposed new provision during 
the course of his period of attachment to a British regiment. As I say, 
I am not tlie Commander-in -Chief and I cannot state this doliiiitcly, but 
I suggest it is a possibility. 

Sir Abdur Rahim : We are not concerned with phrases like appoint- 
ing occasion^. My Honourable friend is not able to tell us, either of 
his own accord or on instructions from the Commander-in-Chief or from 
the . Army Authorities from England, as to what are those occasions. 
Hdw can we, therefore, say that our men are going to have any proper 
opportunities ? I want to appeal to the sense of fairness and justice 
of my Honourable friend opposite. Is not that the real position t Is 
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theiv any word in onr minute of dissent to which he can take objection 
as bi'irio inaccurate or misleading or exaggerating the position, (Hear, 
hear.) As f have said, the crux of the whole position is, how far the 
Indian ofilcers will, in course of time, if found thoroughly fit, be able 
to exercbe the higher command, bearing in mind that a higher command 
in the Indian Army means command of mixed formations with British 
and Imlian personnel. My Honourable friend has said that when the 
young ollieers arc attached to a British regiment here for the purposes 
of training for one year, they will have some sort o(* f)OW(‘r to eoinuiaiid 
British j)ers()niiel. But what is the power of command of an officer like 
that ? I dare say there will be regulations laying down that the 
Biiti'li M)Idiers will salute them and things like that. (Laughter.) Ts 
that ol* any value ? We really want to know what will bo the position 
of these officers with respect to mixed formations ? When you have done 
away with mixed formations, I can quite understand the position of the 
Army Anthoritic^s. Then the question does not arise but there is no 
promise and no assurance that mixed formations are going to be done 
away with. 

Lieut.’Colonel A. P. B. Lumby : Mixed formations are by no means a 
necessity. We oi'ten have a complete Indian brigade, but it so happens 
that in the past organisation the w^ar brigade has usually consisted of 
one British infantry battalion and three Indian infantry battalions. 
Then* is, Howm'er, absolutely no reason why we slmuld not have a com- 
pletely Indian organisation. If, 1 may, I will read what His Excellency 
the (.!ommander-in-Cliief said when he opened the Indian Militaiy 
College (Jommittee. He said : 

Tn dfjiling with the expansion of Indianisation, our object is to create a 

rccogiiiHcH eombatant f(jrce on a purely Indian basis which would in time replace 

a force of a similar size in the Imperial Army. For it is by the gradual replace- 
ment of Inijiorial fighting formations alone that India will be able eventually to 
ussume responsibility for lier own defence. ’’ 

Sir Abdur Rahim : These words, eventually, gradually and in due 
course of time, we are all perfectly familiar with, though my Honour- 
able friend may not be so familiar. We know also in what sense the 

w ord " emergency \ for instance, is used by the Treasury Benches. I 

mean wt are not going to be taken in by phrases of that character. 
Now", let ns see what is the pace of Indianisation. What was the promise 
held out against our protests ? They promised sixty officers a year. 
Now, the Army Authorities say there will be only 23 officers during the' 
first term, and say, perhaps, 23 more in the next term. Now, how 
many years will it take to get sufficient officers for a complete division T 
I tliink the Commander-in-Chief himself in his speech said that it will 
take about 20 years for a complete division to be Indianised. Now, 
W"e have got six divisions and that makes— -if there is no wastage, my 
Honourable friend rightly says there will be wastage— if there were no 
wastage, which is hardly possible, then at the rate of 60 men it will take 
120 yew:s I Ts thM a i»opositioii which we ean contemplate with any 
amount of satisfaction. This only r^t^g to tib Indian Army. A lot 
mere still remain^. Theire is the Air -Force and we have got no facilir 

here for trainiiag for the Air Force which is the moist essential wing 
(rf an^" jSinay nowaday?}. 
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Now, there is another very significant fact whicii I must bring to the 
notice of the House and that is this. In the Select Committee, my Iloiioiir- 
able friend, the Army Secretary, who was assisted and advised by the 
Judge Advocate General, who is the legal adviser of the Army, accepted 
an amendment to clause 5, which is a very important ameiKlmeii!. Clause 
f) W to amend section 7 of the Indian Army Act ; and sectiou 7 (8) of that 
Act is very important. That sub-section reads ; 

** Army, Army <'()rps, division and brijrado — (these are the higher formations ) — 
moan rosporlivoly an army, army corps, division or })ri;5ado wliic*- is iiiuiiM* tho coui- 
inaml of an officor subject to the aulhority of the Governor General in Council, 

— So far that is all right. It goes on — 

** or when on active service, an armj^ army corps, division or brii^ade under the 
eommjind of .an officer holding a commission in Ilia Majesty’s Tjand iloroes. ” 

That excludes Indian Commissioned OfScers. My Ilonourahle friend 
shakes his head. Therefore, in order to make sure, we asked him to accept 
an amendment to make the position clear, and he did accept the amend- 
ment — that is in clause 5 if ) — 

** to clause (S) the words * or His Majesty’s Indian Forces ’ shall be added j ” — 

that is to say, a division, brigade, army corps or army on active service, 
could be commanded not only by a British Officer but also by an Indian 
Commissioned Officer, Otherwise, as it stands at present, in the Indian 
Army Act, it primd facie means that only a British officer — an officer hold- 
ing a commission in His Majesty’s Land Forces, which technically means 
a British Officer and not an officer holding an Indian Commission as defined 
in the Bill, — when on active service, will be able to command these forma- 
tions. Now, I find that the Political Secretary here is very much per- 
turbed : I do not know how the Political Department is specially affected 
by this amendment, but he aiipareiitly is very mucli perturbed because 
he has given notice of an amendment to the effect 

Mr. H. A. P. Metcalfe (Foreign Secretary) : I should like to say. 
Sir, that I am not in the least perturbed and tliat I am not the Political 
Secretary. 

Sir Abdur Rahim ; I quite appreciate tliat he personally is not 
perturbed — I was under no illusion as to that. I meant the Foreign Secre- 
tary : he has now put in an amendment, I take it, at the instance of the 
Army Authorities^ in order to get rid of it. What does that mean ? Wq 
have not yet heard the Foreign Secretary and what reasons he is going to 
advance. It was suggested by my Honourable friend, the Army Secretary, 
that the amendment that stands in my name to clause 5 is out of order 
or uUm vires. However, I am sure, he has been advised afresh by the 
legal adviser of the Army, the Judge Advocate General, and he will give 
ns the benefit of his arguments, unless my Honourable friend, the Law 
Member, chimes in. 

As I said this proposed amendment which stands in the name of my 
Hohoumble friend, the Foreign Secretary, is extremely significant and 
throws a flood of light on the Whole position. I do not think it is neces- 
sary that I should take up any more of the time of the House. The posi- 
tion is <]^uite simple. In a few words, it is this : you are creating a new 
co^mismon for our officers for whose training you are spending lakhs of 
rupees. We do not grudge the money, provided those officers hte going 
to have a good chance of being able to command the army here. We want 
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to know from you and w e want to provide in order to make it clear to the 
public that the commission will not be of limited scope, that it will have the 
same scope as the King’s Commission. It is not merely the name. I know 
the Commission will be granted by His Majesty and countersigned by the 
Governor General ; but that is not all. The question is as to the respective 
effect of the two coinmis.sions. If the two commissions are of the same 
scope we have no objection. .We shall express to the Army Authorities 
and to the Army Secretary our deep gratitude for having brought forward 
tlii.s Bill, ])rovided he gives a definite assurance to that effect. What do 
we want ? We want only a general provision in the law laying down that 
the opj)ortunities will bo the same. You do not deny the principle ; you 
know there will be a great many practical difficulties unless this is con- 
ceded. But, i)ossibly, there is some other objection, some legal objection. 
Apart from any legal obji^etion, if it exists, are we to be told that you are 
absolutely hel])]ess in the matter i (-annot you provide for this in some 
v/ay or other ? Von say that, oven in the regulations that are going to be 
drawn up or are being considered by His Majesty’s Government, there will 
be some distinction left. T ask the Army Authorities to remove this dis- 
tin-.*tion. You give us an assurance on the floor or this House that by 
regulations you will remove the distinction and put the Indian Commis- 
sioned ()ffi(fers exactly on the same footing of equality as the British 
oliicers in every respect with regard, not only to the units of the Indian 
army, Ijul wntli regard to all formations. In that case, I shall be prepared 
not To press my amendment. But w^e want an assurance to that effect. It 
is because my Honourable friend failed to give us an assurance on that 
crucial point that wo had to write this minute of dissent. If he gives us 
that assurance, even now, it is not too late. I appeal to him to do that. 
We do not want by a provision like this to tie np the hands of the Array 
Authorities in any way. AYe simply want to give a general assurance to 
the ])ul)lie in tliis country and also to the Army Authorities also, that in 
all tliese matters, these officers will have the same status as the British 
officer. Then it will b(‘ for them to draw up any rules and regulations 
they like for sifting the quality and efficiency of the different classes of 
officers : we do not object to that. Let them have as rigoro\us 
examinations and as rigorous tests as possible. We do not 
quarrel with that. that we want is that this principle should be 
clearly and lucidly laid down in some form or other, and as we cannot 
frame any regulations, we have asked that a provision should be inserted 
in the Indian Army Act to that effect. And why have we asked for that ? 
Because there is no other Act before us. Yon are creating by this very 
Act a class of officers called the Indian Commissioned Officers, and, I say, 
that it is your duty, as you are creating this class of officers, to tell us what 
will be their functions, what will be their duties, and what will be their 
opportunities of command. This is all that we want, and I say this is an 
extremely modest request. It does not show any want of appreciation on 
oiir part of what the Army Authorities pro-pose to do in order to Indianise 
the army. We merely want an assurance which will reassure the public, 
and especially the young officers coming out of Dehra Dun. (Applause 
from the Opposition Benches.) 

liieut.-Colonel A. F. R. Lumby : Sir, the Honourable the Leader of 
the Opposition has asked me to state what exactly will be the position arid 
the powers of tlie Indian Commissioned Officers when they come out frdfn 
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Dehra Dun. There are two aspects to this question. First of all, there 
is their position in the Indian Army, and secondly their position vw-a-vw, 
the personnel of the British Service, that is to say, the British portion of 
what we call the Army in India. As regards the Indian Army, as I have 
said before, these oflSicers, though they will have a different kind of com- 
mission, and though some of their terms of service will be different, will be 
on exactly the same footing aa the British officers of their own seniority. 
As regards the British service, the position is different. The British ser- 
vice is an entirely separate service from the Indian Army, and is controlled 
by Ilis Majesty’s Government. I think I am right in saying that the fact 
that His Majesty’s Government are not prepared to give to Indian Com- 
missioned officers the same powers of command over British Service per- 
sonnel as are possessed at present by the British officers of the Indian 
Army is not due particularly to the fact that they are Indians. It is merely 
because the British Army is a separate service and His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment would not be prepared to give complete powers of command to any- 
body who did not belong to the service. They have, however said in 
effect that the opportunity of exercising the powers of command 
will be* given to these officers, on such occasions as will be 
necessary, to enable the British and the Indian portions of the 
Army in India to function together efficiently ; and, after all, 
an army must function efficiently or it might just as well 
be disbanded. Authority is, therefore, to be given to the Comman- 
der-i.n-Chief and other commanders in India to appoint occasions when the 
powers of command may be exercised by the Indian Commissioned officers 
over British personnel, and the occasions, to be appointed, will be the 
occasions when it is necessary for the efficient working of the two portions 
of the army that such powers shall be exercised. What those occasions 
are, I, as only half a soldier, am not in a position to say. But efficiency 
is, after all, the Army’s chief aim, and these occasions will be appointed 
with due regard to efficiency. As regards this question of command 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chctty) : This 
point should perhaps be made quite clear, because it might arise in the 
point of order which the Honourable Member has said he would raise. The 
Chair understood the Honourable Member to say that, so far aa the Indian 
army is concerned, the Indian Commissioned Officer w^ould have the same 
status and power of command as a British Officer in the Indian Army. 
Is the Chair right ? 

Lieut.-Oolonel A. F. B. Lumby : Yes. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty) : Well, 
if iJiat is so, that is exactly what the amendment wants. “ The status 
and opportunities for promotion and power of command, rank and pre- 
cedence of the Indian Commissioned Officers in the Indian Army shall 
be the same as that of the British Officers in the Indian Army ” 

Lieut.-Colonel A. P. R. Lumby : My difficulty. Sir, lies in the words 
“in units and formations”, — the very point on which the Honourable 
the I.eader of the Opposition has laid considerable stress. I think his 
amendment is intended to refer to mixed formations. The mixed forma- 
tion, which we frequenetly have in India, includes troops both of the 
British Service and of the Indian Army, and the Indian Commissioned 
officer will not have any automatic power of command over the British 
Service portion of a mixed formation. The question is not, however, 
likely to arise for more than 20 years from now, for nobody, except 

L302LAD « 
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possibly in time of war, is likely to gain ^ command of a bri^iade tHtJi 
under 20 years service, and we have not got the Indigii Com^hission ‘ipi 
existence yet Sir, the fact, that the Indian Commissioned officer avtH h^ve' 
no automatic command over mixed formations, does not necessarily mm' 
that no Indian Commissioned otBoer wull ever be able to get command of' 
any such formation. This is one of the things which would lie in the 
power of His Excellency the Commander-in-Chief. 1 cannot say whether- 
a Commander-in-Cliief, ’ twenty years hence, would appoint an Indian 
officer to command, but it seems to me, though it is very difficult to pro- 
phesy, That if, as the Honourable Member has suggested, these Indian 
officers have passed all their examinations and justified their promotion 
at all stages, it will be difficult to refuse command of a formation to them. 
The alternative would be to make all higher formations in India purely 
Ilritish and piuoly Indian. There is no reason why that should not bo 
done. l?i aTiy case, I am absolutely convinced of one thing, and that is 
that, whatever rules may be made in resi)eet of mixed formations, the 
oi)portunity will he given to efficient Indian officers to rise through the 
various stages to command higher formations. Otherwise the effficiehey 
of the army will suffer, and it will be impossible also to carry out the 
India nisation of the Indian portion of the Army. ... 

Sir Abdur Rahim : Why confine it to occasions ? 

Lieut.-Oolonel A. P. R. Lumby : It is merely a way of putting it-. I 
am not a lawyer, but it sefems to me 

Sir Abdur Rahim : Then accept my wording. (Laughter.) 

Lieut.-Golonel A. P. R. Lumby : It seems to be a very wide term, 
covering every conceivable kind of opportunity of command, provided the 
commander is satisfied that the circumstances 

Sir Abdur Rahim : Did you have need for the same kind of 
phraseology regarding British Officers in your Regulations ? 

Lieut.- Colonel A. P. R. Lumby : As regards the British officers of 
the Indian Army, the situation is really fortuitous, because they are 
snb,ject to the Army Act, and, by virtue of that fact, have command over 
both British and Indian troops. That is one of the chief difficulties of the 
y)osition w'hich Ave have got to cope with in the transitional period before 
the pnjcess of Tndiaiiisation is completed. 

It has been .suggested, as aai alternative to the present scheme, that w’e 
should go on giving to the officers coming out from Dchra Dun the same 
form ot C '001 mission as is iiow^ given to those who are trained at Sandhurst. 

I maintain that noAv is the time to make a definite change. We have 
opened a noAv Academy, and if you are going to introduce a new form 
of eominiwssion, .and I maintain that sooner or later, if the aspirations of 
thjs country for Indianisatioii are to be attained, you will have to have 
a neAv form of commission, — then I say that noAv is the time to introduce 
^ yoiu* new tyj)e of officer, .simultaneously with the opening of your 
Academy. Otherwise, in the years to come, exactly the same situation Avill 
arise as we hope to avoid in our present scheme, and there will be the 
same question of superiority and inferiority complex. But in that case 
It will not be a case of British officers and Indian officers, but merely of 
two different tyi^es of the Indian officer. 

Another point, though a comparatively small one, to which I want 
to refer, IS the question of the conditions of service of the Indian Commis- 
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Moned officer. My Honourable friend, Mr. Jadhav, appealed to me to do* 
something to ensure that the senior officers, British or Indian, in the 
Indianieing units to which the boys from Dohra Dun are appointed, will 
not set them too high a standard of living. I can assure the House tlmt 
the military authorities are doing everything they can to make it possible 
for the Indian Commissioned officer, even though he draws a lower rate of 
pay, to live on that pay, and one of those steps will, I am sure, be to 
make certain that nobody in the Indianizing units will be allowed to set 
an unnecessarily high standard of living. 

My another point is the question of the gradual abolition of the 
Viceroy’s Commissioned officer. That is, to all of us in the Indian army, 
a very sad thing, but it is one of the corollaries to the proposal to Indianise 
the Army. The Viceroy’s Commissioned officer was primarily a link 
between the British officer and the Indian ranks. The reason for such a 
link will no longer exist when Indianisation proceeds further. There is 
no otlier army in the world that has two kinds of commission among its 
officers, and the existence of the second kind of commission, though it 
was necessary for a particular puiq)Ose, when most of the officers of the 
Indian Array were British; has definitely led to an over-complicated ad- 
ministration which does not make for flexibility, a. thing, which is most 
important in the army. This question of the abolition of the Viceroy’s 
Commissioned officer has been considered from every point of view by His 
Excellency the Commander-in-Chief, and all kinds of opinions have been 
taken on the subject. Ultimately, with great regret it has been decided 
that from the point of efficiency of organisation and administration it 
would be wrong to maintain this second form of commission in Indianising 
units. It was realised that the decision would be a hardship to thci 
men who enlist at the prei^nt time who can aspire to obtain the Viceroy’s 
Commjs&jon. The hardship is, of course, not quite as great as it a))pears 
at first sight, because now, many of those who would have aspired in the 
ordinary course of evenfs to the Viceroy’s Commission, are taken out of 
the ranks and sent to Dehra Dun to get their training with a view’ to* 
their obtaining Indian Commissions instead of Viceroy’s Commissions. 
But still that is not considered sufficient to mitigate the undoubteil hard- 
ship, and, as a palliative at any rate, it is proposed to include in the 
e.stablishments of Indianising units a number of appointments as warrant 
officers corresponding to those which exist in British regiments. These 
appoiutmejits, though they will admittedly not carry with them as much 
izzilf as the Viceroy’s Commission, will have a rate of pay and pension 
attached to them which will not be very far behind the rates available 
at present to the junior Viceroy’s Commissioned officer,— the Jamadar. 

One other matter to which I must refer is the point raised l)y Mr. 
Jadhav about the o])])oj;tiiiiitios for employment outside the army whicli 
will be available to the Indian Commissioned officer. As far as "l know% 
there is no proposal to reduce, in any way, the opi)ortunities for extra 
regimental employment w^hich are available to officers holding the King’s 
Commission ; and, after all, the Indian Commissioned officer will hold the 
King’s Commission just as much as the officer who was trained at Sand- 
hurst. (Applause.) 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty) ; The 
question is : 

** That the Bill further to amend the Indian Army Act, 1911, for cortair 
purposes, as reported by the Select Committee, be t^kea into consi derat t on. ” 
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The Assembty divided : 

ATES— 44. 


Abdul Aziz, Khan Bahadur Mian. 
Ahmad Nawaz Khan, Major Nawab. 
Ali, Mr. Hamid A. 

Allah Baksh Khan Tiwana, Khan Baha- 
dur Malik. 

Bajpai, Mr. G. S. 

Bhadrapur, Rao Bahadur Krishna Raddl 
B. 

Buss, Mr. L. C. 

Chatarjiy Mr. J. M. 

Oraik, The Honourable Sir Henry. 


Dalai, Dr. R. D. 

Fazal Haq Piracha, Khan Sahib 

Shaikh. 


Ghiiznavi, Mr. A. H. 

Grantham, Mr. S. G. 

Ilockenhull, Mr. P. W. 

Hudson, Sir Leslie. 

James, Mr. F. B. 

Jawahar Singh, Sardar Bahadur Sar- 
dar Sir. 

Kamaluddin Ahmad, Shams-ul-Ulema 
Mr. 

Lai Chand, Hony. Captain Rao Baha- 
dur Chaudhri. 


Lee, Mr. D. J. N. 
Lindsay, Sir Darcy. 


Lumby, Lieut.* Colonel A. F. R. 
Metcalfe, Mr. H. A. P. 

Morgan, Mr. G. 

Mukherjee, Bai Bahadur Sir Satya 
Oharan. 

Noyce, The jHonourable Sir Frank. 
Perry, Mr. E. W. 

Radiiddin Ahmad, Khan Bahadur 
Maulvi. 

Raisman, Mr. A. J. 

Rajah, Kao Bahadur M. C. 
Ramakrishna, Mr. V. 

Ran, Mr. P. R. 

Richards, Mr.'W. J. C. 

Row, Mr. K. Sanjiya. 

Scott, Mr. J. Ramsay. 

Scott, Mr. W. L. 

Singh, Kumar Gupteshwar Prasad. 
Singh, Mr. Pradyumna Prashad. 

Sircar, The Honourable Sir Nripendra. 
Spence, Mr. G. H. 

Studd, Mr. E. 

Trivedi, Mr. C. M. 

Zakaullah Khan, Khan Bahadur Abu 
Abdullah Muhammad. 

Zyn-ud*din, Khan Bahadur Mir. 


NOES— 31. 


Abdul Matin Chaudhury, Mr. 

Abdur Rahim, Sir. 

Ba Maung, V 
Badi-uz-Zaman, Maulvi. 

Bhuput Sing, Mr. 

Das Mr. B. 

Gour, Sir Ilari Singh. 

Harbaiis Singh Brar, Sirdar. 

Isuuiil Klmn, Haji Chaudhury Muhammad. 
Jadhav, Mr. B. V. 

Jog, Mr. S. G. 

L.ahiri Chaudhury, Mr. D. K. 

Liladhar Chaudhury, Seth. 

Mitra, Mr. S. C. 

Mody, Mr. TT. P. 

.Miulaliar, Diwan Bahadur A. Ramasw^ami. | 

rhe motion was adopted. 


Murtuza Sahcb Bahadur, Maulvi 
Sayyid. 

Neogy, Mr. K. C. 

Paiidiau, Mr. B. Bajaram. 

Patll, Rao Bahadur B. L. 

Phookun, Mr. T. R. 

Raghubir Singh, Rjii Bahadur Kunwar. 
Reddi, Mr. T. N. Rnmakrishmi. 

Sant Singh, Sardar. 

S-*n, Mr. S. C. 

Shnfee Daoodi, Maulvi Muhammad. 
Singh, Mr. Gaya Prasad. 

Sitaramaraju, Mr. B. 

Thampfm, Mr. K. P. 

Uppi Sfiheb Bahadur, Mr. 

Ziaaddin Ahmad, Dr. 


THE INDIAN PETROLEUM BILL. 

Presentation op the Report op the Select Comuittee. 

The Honourable Sir Frank N 03 ree (Member for Industries and 
Laboiir) : Sir, I beg to present the Report of the Select Committee on 
the Rill to consolidate and amend the law relating to the import, transport, 
storage, production and refinement of petroleum and other in^minable 
substances. 

The Assembly then adjourned till Eleven of the Clock on Wednesday, 
the 15th August, 1934. 
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The Assembly met in the Assembly Chamber at Eleven of the Clock, 
Air. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukhaan Chetty) in the Chair, 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 

Recbuitmemt of Assistants in the Railway Boabd’s Office. 

612. •Kumar Oupteshwar Prasad Singh : (a) Will Government be 
pleased to state if it is a fact that some posts of assistants are being 
created in the oflSce of the Railway Board ? If so, will Goveimment 
please state how many posts are being created 1 

(h) Is it a fact that it is intended to fill these posts by men to be 
imported from outside on the plea of technical qualification f If so, will 
Government please state what are the technical qualifications possessed 
by those men ? 

(р) Will Government please state whether it is a fact that tlie staff of 
the office has been totally condemned a^ a whole, and have not been given 
an opportunity to show their merits f If so, why I 

Mr. P. R. Sau : (a) Five of the Assistants’ posts, retrenched in 
1932, are being revived as a temporary measure for the present. 

(h) Actual recruitment to these posts is still under considei*ation, but 
it is probable that they will not all be filled from clerks in the Board’s 
office, owing to the number of suitably qualified men being at present in- 
SU^cignt. 

(с) N,o. 

Recbuftment of Assistanib in the Rawway Boabp’s Office. 

613. •Kumar Oupteshu^ Prasad Pingli : (o) Will Government 
please state wha,t are the technical posts reserved in the Railway Board’s 
o^ice for such staff t 

(b) Will Government please state if the recruitment rules of the 
Board’s office simply lay down the importing of men with technical quali- 
fication from Railways and not ordinary men f If so, will Government 
please state the rule, or i^les. under which it is now proposed to import 
pien from outmde on exorbitant salaries T 

Ilf-. Pi R,. : (a.) No appoinl^ents are specifically reserved, but 

il[i«By of the aiaff ip Railw^ Rbhicd’s office are required to deal wi^ 
work for which previous experience and training in accounts and finance 
gj( of the several qperatii^ depaU:ments of a railway are essential. 

( %m ). 
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[/)) The special regulations for recruitment in the Railway Board's 
office, iipproved by the Government of India, permit the Railway Board 
to recruit men of railway experience as may be required. It is not pro- 
posed to pay such recruits exorbitant salaries. 

Recruitment op Assistants in the Railway Board’s Office, 

614. *Kumar Oupteshwar Prasad Singh : (a) Will Government 
please state if it is a fact that certain staff of the Railway Board repre- 
sented to the Chief Commissioner of Railways for consideration of their 
claims tor promotion in the forthcoming vacancies of assistants ? 

(/)) Is it a fact that the Secretary and the Assistant Secretary ob- 
jected to such representations being addressed to the Chief Com- 
missioner of Railways direct and under threat of dismissal at one month’s 
notice returned or had the representations torn off and they could not 
reach tl-e destination ? If so, will Government Idndly state if it was in 
accordance with the Classification, Control and Appeal Rules ? 

(r ) Will Government please state what led to this action of the offi- 
cers concerned f Were these officers required to do so by the higher 
authorities ? 

(d) Will Government please state if a similar complaint was raised 
on the fioor of this House in the Budget session of 1933 ? If so, what 
action was taken by Government in the Railway Department to put & 
stop to this practice ? 

Mr. P. R. Rau : (a) Pour representations from members of the staff 
wen; addressed to the Secretary, Railway Board, and one to the Chief 
Com])iiKssioner, asking that the applicants might be considered for the 
vacancies. These were placed by the Secretary before a Member of the 
Board. 

(ft) The answer to the first part of the question is in the negative 
and the second part does not arise. 

(r) Does not arise. 

(d) I presume my Honourable friend is referring to starred question 
No. .1006, put by Mr. Ramakrishna Reddi, on the 28th March, 1933. I 
then informed the House that Government were not aware of any cases 
of v(‘presentatioTis being suppressed by any officer of the Board, and the 
practice was that the Secretary placed important cases before the Board. 
This pract ice was adopted in the present case. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad : Am I to understand that these applicants 
were penalized simply on the ground that they addressed a memorial to 
the Chief Commissioner of Railways ? 

Mr. P. R. Rau : Nobody was penalized, so far as I am aware. 

Submission of Representations by the Railway Board Staff. 

616. *Rumar Gupteshwar Prasad Singh ; (a) Will Government 
please ]fiace a copy of the Classification, Control and Appeal Riiles Under 
which the staff of the Railway Board’s office is supposed to suWit their 
representations, appeals, etc. f 

(ft) Is it a fact that the officers are in the habit of disposing of th^ 
app^cals and representations at their sweet-will t 
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(<?) Is it a fact that the Secretary has once remarked on the combined 
representation of the staff that such representations should not be sub- 
mitted combined and the ink, pen, paper, machine, and ^me of the office 
should not be utilised for submitting the representations ? If so, will 
Government please state under what rule or rules the Secretary has issued 
such orders ? 

(d) Will Government please state if the above orders had the 
approval of the Chief Commissioner of Railways ? If not, why not V 
Is the Chief Commissioner Secretary to the Government of India and 
therefore the controlling officer and appointing officer ? 

(e) Is it a fact that the present Secretary of the Railway Board had 
formerly stopped the increments of staff without the consent of tlie 
Financial Commissioner or the Chief Commissioner of Railways, and 
has committed other irregularities in the past 1 

Mr, P. B. Bau : (a) Rules under the Railway Services Classification 
Rules have not yet been issued. They are under preparation. Meanwhile, 
if any cases arise, the rules issued by the Home Department, in their 
Notification No. F.-9-19|30, of the 27th February, 1932, would be followed 
mutafiit mutandis in the Railway Department Secretariat. 

(b) I am not quite clear what is the precise allegation the Honourable 
Member is making. So far as I am awai*e, all representations are dealt 
with according to rules. 

(r ) In regard to & joint appeal signed by several members of the 
staff, liie Secretary, I understand, suggested that in accordance with the 
principle recognised in the Appeal Rules, each appellant should submit his 
own appeal. The Secretary also expressed a hope that the staff would 
prejmre the appeals in their own time and not use the office typewriters 
for the purpose. These directions were issued by the Secretary who is 
res])onsiblc for procedure and discipline in the Board’s office. 

(d) It was unnecessary to refer such a matter to the Chief Commis- 
sioner. The answer to the last part of the question is in the affirmative, 
but it does not follow that every minor order on questions of discipline 
in the office should be referred to him. 

(c) Yes. I understand such an order was issued in the middle of 
November, 1933. Increments were withheld for a month pending an 
investigation. I am not aware of the irregularities alleged in the last 
part of the question. 

Reversion to his Substantive Post of the Secretary op the Railway 

Board. 

616. *Kumar Oupteshwar Prasad Singh : Will Government please 
state the name of the railway on which the present Secretary of the 
Railw'ay Board holds his lien and whether it is proposed to revert him to 
his substantive post ? If not, do Government propose to consider the 
advisability of transferring him to some other post ? 

* Mr. P. B. Bau : The present Secretary holds a lien on a post on 
the Madras and Southern Mahratta Railway. Gtovernment see no reason 
to revert him or transfer him to another post, 

L304LAD a2 
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Reduction op Pay op Railway Board Staff. 

617. ^Kumar^Oupteshwar Prasad Singh ; Will Qovernment please 
stHtf 3 whether it is a fact that when the pay of the officers was increased 
on the occasion of the last organisation of the Railway Board’s office, the 
pay of the staff was reduced ? If so, why ? 

Mr. P. B. Ran : In the last reorganisation of the Railway Board ’s 
office, the pay of the officers remained the same with a sii^le exception 
whore the scale was increased in view of increased responsibilities. The 
pay of th(» ministerial staff then in the Board’s office was not changed, 
but a revised scale was introduced for new entrants on a slightly lower 
basis than that of the ministerial staff in other departments for the follow- 
ing reasons ; 

(i) It was desirable to assimilate the pay as far as possible with 

that obtaining on railways because it was intended to recruit 
ministerial staff in an increasing measure from railways. 

(ii) It was recognised that the staff in the Railway Board’s office 

had advantages of passes and other travel facilities not 
enjoyed by the ministerial staff of other departments. 

Status op the Railway Board Stapp. 

618. ^Kumar Qupteshwar Prasad Singh : Is it fact that the status 
of llie staff of tJie office of the Railway Board is lower than that of their 
colleagues of Ihe other Dejiartments of the Goverilment of India ? It so, 
v;hy 1 

Mr. P. B. Bau : No. 

Insolvent and Indebted Clerks in the Government of India Offices. 

619. *Kumar Qupteshwar Prasad Singh : (a) Will Government 
please state the number of clerks in the Government of India and their 
attached and subordinate offices ; 

(i) who are insolvent, 

(ii) whose pay is being attached, and 

(m) who are heavily in debt and whose pay will remain attached, 
during the next three years ? 

(6) Will Government please state what action has been taken by the 
resi)ective offices against such staff under the Government Servants’ Con- 
du<?t Rules. ? 

(c) Will Government please state how many men have been dis- 
missed in each office during the lest three years for the above offence. ? 

(d) Will Government kindly state what action they contemplate^, 
taking against such staff ? If no action is desired, will Government; 
please state why the rule in the Government Servants’ Conduct Rules 
was framed ? 

die Honourable Sir Henry Oralk : (a) to (c). Government jregi*et 
that the r^uired information is not readily availaUe and eannot be 
obtained without an undue expenditure of time and labours 
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, (dl) Government have no reason to .suppose that action is not taken 
under Ttiile 16 of the Government Servants' Conduct Kules when the cir- 
cumstances are considered to require it. 

ImIportation op a Rates Assiotant prom outside in the Railway Board’s 

Office. 

'620. *Kumar Oupteshwar Prasad Singh : (a) Will Government 
please state if it is a fact that it is desired in the office of the Railway 
Board to import a Rates Assistant from outside ? If so, why ? 

(/;) Is it a fact ‘that very recently they took over the services of a 
clerk from another Department of the Government of India for this very 
purpose ? 

(c) Have Govenimont considered that a man can be trained by 
sendin" him on a railway and heavy expenditure can be avoided ? Dd 
Government propose to consider the advisability of doiiijjf so ? 

(tJ) Do Government propose to consider the advisability of getting- 
.a lower paid staff to help the present man from any railway and avoid 
tlie lieavy expenditure ? 

Mr. P, B. Bau : (u.) Yes ; the post requires considerable practical 
experience of rates work and no person with that experience was avail- 
able in the office. 

(h) A clerk was recruited seven years ago for a similar j)urpose. 

(c) Government do not consider that the suggestion will jnoet the 
needs of the present situation. A clerk with long experience is urgently 
required to replace an Assistant who is retiring. 

(d) The Railway Administrations who >^’V‘re consulted were unable 
to recommend any suitable man who could be spared. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad : In view of the fact that the question of rate 
concessions has presumably been banded over to the Agents, is a special 

officer required in the Railway Board for the purpose ? 

« 

Mr. P. B. Bau : It is Tiot a special officer but a clerk who deals 
with the question of rates. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad : Although the whole subject has i)resuaiably 
been transferred to the Agents and to the Rates Advisory Commiltee ? 

Mr. P. R. Rau ; The wliole subject of rates has not been transTerred 
to +ho Aticnts and to tbe Pitcs Advisory (\)inmiUee : there are a large 
number of questions <!ealt with up here. 

Transfer of Several Bengali State Prisoners to the Nasik Jail. 

621. *Mr. S. C. Mitra : Is it a fact that several Bengali State prisoners 
have recently been transferred to the Nasik Jail ? If so, will Oovenunent 
please state their names and the reasons for their transfer ? 

The Honourable Sir Henry Graik : The answer to the first part of 
the question is in the negative. The second part does not arise. 

Mr. S. C. Mitra : May 1 take it that instead of it being Nasik, it 
liaay be s(>mewhepe near Nasik, some central jail near about thei’o ; 
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The Honourable Sir Henry Oraik : What was the Honourable 

Member’s question f 

Mr. S. 0. Ultra : Have these State Prisoners been transferred to 
any jail near about Nasik where all the State Prisoners are being brought 
together ? 

The Honourable Sir Henry Graik : I think four State Prisoners have 
been transferred to a jail in Bombay. 

Mr. S. 0. Mitra : Near Nasik t 

The Honourable Sir Henry Graik : To the Arthur Road Jail, Bombay. 

Permission to Mr. Sailendra Nath Ghosh to return to India. 

622. *Mr. S. G. Mitra : (a) Will Government please state the objec- 
tions for not permitting Mr. Sailendra Nath Ghosh to come back to India 
from America ? 

{h) Are Government aware that the present condition of his health 
is very precarious and that he is anxious to come back to his native land 1 

(c) Are Government aware that Mr. Ghosh is agreeable to give an 
undortc'dcing that he will not take part in any undesirable political agita- 
tion in India ? If not, are Government prepared to enquire into tliese 
facts s 

((7) Are Government aware that Mr. Ghosh has recently written to 
his friends in India, requesting them to secure permission from Govern- 
ment for liis return on any reasonable condition ? 

The Honourable Sir Henry Graik : (a) to (c). I would invite the 
Honourable Member’s attention to the replies given by my predecessor; 
on th.i 20tli March, 1938, and 12th September, 1933, respectively, to 
Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh’s question No. 788, and Mr. Bhuput Sing’s 
qupslion No. 874, and to the supplementary questions and answers in 

connection therewith, to which I have nothing to ad,d. 

# 

(7;) 1 am aware of Mr. Ghose’s desire to return to India. I have no 
informal ion as to his present state of health, but last February he stated 
that h(' liad tuberculosis. 

(d) I have no information, beyond the fact that Mr. Ghose addressed 
a letter to the Honourable Member himself last year which appeared in 
the Press. 

Mr. Oaya Prasad Singh : What is the objection to granting per- 
mission to this gentleman to come back to India ? 

The Honourable Sir Henry Gr^ : The objection is that he is accused 
of a serious offence in India, and if he comes back, he will be tried. He 
has asked to be granted an amnesty, and that the Government of India 
are not prepared to agree to. 

Mr. Oaya Prasad Singh : If this gentleman comes to India and if he 
is prepared to stand his trial for any charge that may be brought against ' 
him, what objection can there be to his being allowed to return T 

The Honourable Sir Henry Graik ; I have no reason to think that 
he IS prepared to stand his trial. 
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Mr. Oaya Pruad Biagh : Has he applied for permission to come to 
India t If so, is it not open to the Government of India to tell hita that 
if he comes here he will have to stand his trial ? 

The Honourable Sir Henry Oraik : No, Sir, he has not applied to 
return to India unconditionally. I understand that he has only applied 
to be allowed to return to India provided he is granted an amnesty. 

Diwan Bahadur A. Bamaswami Mudaliar : Supposing he applies for 
an unconditional return, are the Government prepared to consider his 
case favourably f 

The Honourable Sir Henry Oraik : That, Sir, is a hypothetical ques- 
tion. 

Mr. S. 0. Mitra : May I take it that the Government have no objec- 
tion to his coming back to India ? 

The Honourable Sir Henry Oraik : Certainly not. Government have 
every objection to his return to India. 

. Mr. S. 0. Mitra : What are the reasons for raising objection to his 
return to India, especially when he is agreeable to stand trial if Govern- 
ment desire to put him on trial ? 

The Honourable Sir Henry Oraik : I have already explained that he 
is not agreeable to stand a trial, so far as I am aware. He has only asked 
to be allowed to return to India provided he is granted an amnesty. 

Diwan Bahadur A. Bamaswami Mudaliar : It is not a question of the 
willingness of an accused person to stand for a trial. The mioment he 
returns to India, can he not be proceeded against by Government if they 
so wish to do ? 

The Honourable Sir Henry Oraik : He would not return on those 
conditions. 

Diwan Bahadur A. Bamaswami Mudaliar : He has asked for permis- 
sion to return, and why should it not be given ? 

The Honourable Sir Henry Oraik : Let him try for it for himself. 

Mr. Oaya Prasad Singh : Do I understand from the Honourable 
Member that Mr. Ghosh has applied to the Government of India for per- 
mission to come to India on the condition of his obtaining an amnesty ? 

The Honourable Sir Henry Oraik ; Yes, Sir, that is broadly the posi- 
tion. 

Mr. Oaya Prasad Singh : In that case, why should not the Govern- 
ment of India write to him to say that no amnesty can be granted to 
him ? And if, on these terms, he is prepared to come, let him come. He 
can then be hauled up for trial. 

The Honourable Sir Henry Oraik : Actually, Sir, I think he under- 
stands that perfectly well. But the permission to allow him to return to 
India rests with the Secretary of State. He could only get his passport 
with the agreement of the Secretary of State. 

Mr. Vidya Sagar Pandya : May I ask. Sir, what would be the posi- 
tion if Mr. Ghosh comes to a French port, say Pondicherty, and then 
enters British India as Mr. Horniman once actually did Y 
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The Honourable Sir Henry Craik : If he arrives in India without a 
passport, he would probably be prosecuted for entering India wdtliout 
a passport. 

Mr. Vidya Sagar Pandya : In that case, he does not require the per- 
mission of the Government of India. ^ As he is prepared to stand a tviaL 
he can enter British India through one of the French ports ? 

The Honourable Sir Henry Oraik : The Honourable Mejtnber has mis- 
understood me. So far as I know, he is not prepared to stand his trial. 

Mr. D. K. Lahiri Chaudhury : What objection can there be to his 
return, if he is prei)ared to stand his trial ? 

The Honourable Sir Henry Craik : I have already explained that, so 
far as T am aware, he is not prepared to return to India unless he is 
granted an amnesty. 

Political Prisoners sent to the Andamans. 

623. *Mr. S. 0. Mitra : Is it a fact that a batch of political prisoners 
was sent to the Andamans on the 30th June, 1934 ? If so, how many 
prisoners were sent in the batch and what is the total number of political 
prisoners now in the Cellular Jail ? 

The Honourable Sir Henry Craik : I presume the Honourable 
Member refers to terrorist prisoners. A batch of 14 such prisoners 
was sent to the Andamans on the 1st July, 1934. The total number of 
terrorist prisoners now in the Cellular Jail, Port Blair, is 190. 

Mr. S. C. Mitra ; Is it correct to say that it is only the convicted 
persons who are sent to the Andamans and not the detenus or State 
Prisoners ? 

The Honourable Sir Henry Craik ; Yes, Sir, that is correct. 

Illness op Mr. Sushil Das Gupta, a Political Prisoner in the Andamans. 

624. *Mr. S. C, Mitra : (a) Is it a fact that Sj. Sushil Das Gupta, a 
polilieal prisoner in the Cellular Jail, Andamans, has been suffering from 
malaria lor the last few months ? If so, for how many months has he 
been sufToring and what is the condition of his present health and when had 
he his last attack of fever ? 

(/>) Wluit was his weight on the 7th April, the 7th May, the 7th 
June, iUkI the 7tli July, 1934 ? 

(r) Do Coverniuont contemplate sending Sj. Das Gupta to a jail 
in Bengal for proper medical treatment ? If not, are GovernmeTit pre- 
pared to permit his brother, Mr. B. K. Das Gupta, who was once refused 
an interview, to see him in the Cellular Jail ? 

The Honourable Sir Henry Craik : (a) This prisoner suffered from 
clinical malaria from tlie 6th to 9th May, 1933 and 24th to 29th March, 
1934. His present condition is fit. 

(h) His weight was 92 lbs. in April and May and 89 lbs. in June and 
July. 1934. 

(c) As regards the first part of the question I am not aware of any 
such proposal. In regard to the second part, I would refer the ttonourable* 
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Member to the reply given by my predecessor on the 16th July last to the 
Honourable Member’s question No. 44. 

Transfer of Mr. Nikhil Guha Roy, a Political Prisoner, from the 

Cellular Jail, Andamans. 

626, *Mr. S. 0. Mitra : (a) Is it a fact that Sj. Nikhil Guha Roy a 
political prisoner has been transferred from the Cellular Jail, Andamans? 
If so, when and where ? 

(h) Will Government also please state the reason for his transfer ? 

(c) Is it a fact that Sj. Guha Roy has been suffering from tubercu- 
losis ? If so, for how many months, and what is the present condition 
of his health ? 

(d) Is it a fact that Sj. Guha Roy’s health was perfectly sound be- 
fore hi.s transfer to the Andamans ? 

The Honourable Sir Henry Graik : (a) and (5). The prisoner 
was returned to Calcutta on the advice of the Medical Board on the 
5th April, 1934, as he was suffering from asthma complicated with 
chronic bronchitis. 

(o) lie was not suffering from tuberculosis while in the Andamans. 
Government have no information as to the present conditions of his 
health. 

(d) lie Avas declared fit for transfer to the Andamans before his 
deportation. 

Attack op Tuberculosis op Political Prisoners in the Andamans. 

626. *Mr. 8. 0. Mitra : (a) Will Government please state how many 
of the political prisoners sent to the Andamans since 1932 have been 
aUackcd with tuberculosis ? 

(b) Have Government made proper enquiries about the reasons of 
the attack of turberculosis of so many prisoners in the (kdlular Jail in a 
short i)eriod of two years only ? If so, with what result ? 

The Honourable Sir Henry Craik : (a) Since 1932, three terrorist 
prisoners showed signs of tuberculosis. They wore returned to Bengal 
in accordance with the standing instructions which require tluii prisoners 
suffering from tuberculosis should he removed from the Andnmmi.^ as 
early as passible. I might add that in the case of two of these three 
prisoners signs of tuberculosis appeared after a hunger-strike. 

(6) Government do not consider that the disease is in any way due 
TO the confinement of these prisoners in the (>elliilar Jail. The incidence 
of tuberculosis is not higher in the Cellular Jail, Port Blair, than in jails 
in many other Provinces in India. 

Punishment inflicted on Dr. Narain Roy, a Political Prisoner in the 

Andamans. 

627. ^Mr. 8. 0. Mitra : (ij) Is it a fact that Mr. Thakur Das Roy had 
an interview with his brother Dr. Narain Roy, a political prisoner in the 
Cellular Jail, on the 11th Jul^ last f 
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(b) Is it also a fact that Dr. Narain Roy was under pnniduneut 
during the second week of July f If so, why and for how many days t 
What is the nature of punishment inflicted on Dr. Roy ! ■ 

(c) Has this any connection with the incident of the 7th July as 
referred to in the Home Member’s staitement of the 26th July in this 
House 1 

The Honourable Sir Henry Oraik : (u), (5) and (c). Yes. The 
interview with his brother was allowed, though Narain Roy, who was 
one of the ring-leaders of the incident of the 9th July last, had been 
awarded punishment which involved the loss of certain privileges which 
are subject to good behaviour, such as interviews, wrriting letters, etc. 
The ]iniiis}iments were withdrawn a few days later on the prisoners offer- 
ing apologies for their participation in the incident. The interview was 
allowed as his brother had started from Calcutta before the incident 
occurred and before the punishment was inflicted. 

Punishments given to certain Political Prisoners in the Andamans. 

628. ^Mr. S. C. Mitra : («) Ts it a fact that several political 
prisoners in the Andamans have been flogged recently ? If so, who were 
tin* viclinis and what is the reason for such punishment f 

(?;) Is it a fact that Sjs. Ananta Singh of Chittagong armoury raid 
and Jogen Sukul of Matihari Conspiracy Case are also under punish- 
ment ? If so, why ? 

(c) How many of the political prisoners in the Andamans have been 
recently given solitary cell punishment ? 

{(1) Is it also a fact that under the above circumstances, a hunger- 
strike by the political prisoners in the Andamans is still apprehended ? 

The Honourable Sir Henry Oraik ; (a) The Honourable Member 
presumably refers to terrorist prisouers in the Andamans. There is 
no Iruth whatever in tlie allegation contained' in this questioji ; no 
terrorist prisoner has been whipped up to date. 

(h) Prisoners Ananta Sinsh and Jogan Sukul were punished, by being 
deprived of some of their privileges, as they took part in the incident of 
the 9lh July last. Their punishments were suspended, when they apolo- 
gised for their participation in the incident and the punishments are no 
longer in force. 

(c) There is also no truth in this allegation. 

(d) There are no grounds for apprehending a hunger-strike by terror- 
ist prisoners. On the contrary, everything in the Cellular Jail is absolute- 
ly normal at present. 

Lower Class Accommodation allotted to the Government op India 
Staff in New Delhi. 

629. *Mr. S. 0. Mitra : (a) Is it a fact that large number 
of ‘ E ' type quarters on Minto and Circular Roads, New Delhi, have been 
allotted to the staff of the various offices of the Government of India, who 
under the rules are entitled to a higher class of quarters i 
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(b) Is it the intention of Government to deprive the staff of the Delhi 
allowances by allotting a lower claiss accommodation against the allotment 
rules 1 

(c) Will Government please state whether the acceptance or the 
surrender of this lower class accommodation by the staff who are entitled 
to higher class accommodation will forfeit their claims for the Delhi 
allowances, if sanctioned f If so, why t 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce : (a) Sixty-five E class quarters 
are sui*plus to the requirements of officers in that class for the winter 
season of 1934-35. Thirty-nine of these quarters have been offered, under 
the Allotment Rules, to migratory offiobrs entitled to C and D class accom- 
modation. 

(b) and (c). Orders were issued in 1929 to the effect that refusal by 
officers or members of the staff of the Government of India Secretariat and 
Attached Offices of quarters of the class to which they are entitled, or of 
a class next above or next below their own, will render them ineligible for 
the grant of any Delhi allowances that may be sanctioned. I may point 
out that out of class allotments ” are permitted under the rules. 

Periodical Test of Guards on the North Western Railway. 

630. ♦Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh (on behalf of Mr. Lalchand Navalrai) : 
(a) Will Government be pleased to state whether it is a fact that the 
guards employed on the North Western Railway are put to an examina- 
tion in the railw^ay rules after every three years up to the age of 45, and 
then annually f 

(h) Is any other class of staff on the North Western Railway put to 
a similar test periodically ? If so, will Government please state the 
names of these classes of staff ? If not, why have guards alone been 
picked up for such a. periodical test f 

(c) Is it a fact that if a guard fails to satisfy the examining officer 
in the periodical test, he is re-called and the period between the date of 
his first failure and eventual passing of the test is treated as leave ? 

(d) If the reply to part (c) above be in the affirmative, are other 
classes of staff, going for refresher courses, treated similarly and their 
period treated as leave ? If not, why is differential treatment accorded 
to guards ? 

Mr. P. B. Bau : I have called for certain information and will lay 
a reply on the table of the House in due course. 

Proposed Visit of an Italian Trade Delegation to India. 

546. ’'••Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh : Is there any proposal of an Italian 
trade delegation visiting India in the near future ? If .so, Avhen is it 
expected, and with what object ? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce : Yes, Sir. The Government of 
India understand that the Italian Government are desirous of entering 
into discussions with the Government of India on the subject of the 
trade relations of India and Italy. The negotiations may begin about 
October next if that is convenient to both Governments. 
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Expenses borne by the Indian Exchequer in connection with the Visit 
OF the Japanese Trade Delegation. ^ 

647. "ivlr. Gaya Prasad Singh : Was any expense borne by the Indian 
f X ‘he(piet* in eonneetion with the visit in India of the Japanese trade 
delegation V If so, how much ? 

The Honourable Sir Prank Noyce : Yes, Sir. Expenditure of about 
Jis. 18,2:50 was incurred on account of the Japanese OflScial Delegation 
and about Es. 15,900 on account of travelling allowances and other 
charges for the iin-Official Advisers to the Indian Delegation. 


Proposals to supplement the Ottawa Agreement relating to Indian 

Protective Duties. 

648. ’^Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh : Will Government kindly state if 
there are pi*oj)osals to supplement the Ottawa agreement, relating to 
Indian ])rotection duties ? If so, do Government propose to )nake a 
.statement on the subject, and state whether this House will be given an 
oy)portiinity of discussing the same before a final decision is reached ? 

The Honourable Sir Prank Noyce : Yes, Sir. The negotiations are 
now in progress and it is too early to make a statement on the subject. 
Honourable Members will have an opportunity to discuss any agreement 
arrived at, as a result of these negotiations. 

Mr. H. P. Mody : Will a non*oflficial Indian Delegation be associated 
as in the case of the Indo- Japanese negotiations ? 

The Honourable Sir Prank Noyce : The Honourable Member will 
understand that I have answered this question on behalf of my Honour- 
able colleague, the Commerce Member, and I would, therefore, suggest 
that he might put down a question on the point that he has now raised. 

Mr. B. Das : Will the Honourable Member bear in mind Mr. Mody’s 
suggestion as lie played siuth an important part in the negotiations 
with the Japanese Delegation ? 

Steps taken to enc ourage the Export of Indian Raw Materials to 
Forekin Countries. 

664. *Mr. Sitakanta Mahapatra : (a) How far have the Indian 
Trade Commissioners in foreign countries found out markets for Indian 
manufactured articles, and what new markets have they explored for 
India ? 

(b) Wliat is the total export of the Indian manufactured articles 
to different foreign countries where there are Indian Trade C'ommis- 
sioners ? 

(e) Have the Trade Commissioners in foreign countries submitted any 
schemes, exjilaining the requirements of the foreign countries from India, 
which would help to develop the Indian industries ? If not, what arc the 
activities of the Trade Commissioners barring their activities of encourag- 
ing the ex])ort of raw material to foreign countries ? 

The Honourable Sir Prank Noyce : The Honourable Member is 
referred to the quarterly and annual reports on the work of the 
Indian Trade Commissioners, London and Hamburg, and the » Sea-borne 
Trade Accounts of British India. The (juarterly reports are published 
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in liie Indian Trade Journal, copies of which are in the Library of the 
House. Copies of the animal reports and of the Sea-borne Trade 
Accounts are also to be found in the Library. 1 would also invite the 
attention of the Honourable Member to the reply to the Honourable 
Kumar Nripendra Narayan Sinha s question in the Council of State on 
the 20th September, 1932. 

Establishment op Indian Concerns in Foreign Countries for the 
Business of Indian Products. 

565. *Mr. Sitakanta Mahapatra : Have Government done anything 
to encourage and establish Indian concerns in foreign countries for the 
business of Indian products in those foreign countries, if necessary, with 
Stale aid financially, as the other nations have done to develop their trade 
in India V If so, how many concerns have thus been started witli the 
help of Government aid in countries like Germany, Italy, Prance and 
England 1 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce : The Government of India have no 
information as to the means adopted by other countries to develop 
their trade in India by State aid, but the Honourable Member is 
referred to the Resolution adopted by the Council of State on the 13th 
February, 1928, as a result of which the Government of India inaugurated 
a scheme for the appointment of Indian Trade Commissioners abroad 
with a view to promote India’s export trade with foreign countries. 
For information as to the activities of Indian Trade Commissioners, the 
Honourable Member is referred to the annual reports on the work of 
these officers, copies of which are to be found in the Library of tlie 
House. 

Appointment of Indians in the Offices of the Trade Commissioners. 

666. *Mr. Sitakanta Mahapatra : (a) Will Government be pleased 
to state whether the stajff employed in the offices of the Trade Commis- 
sioners in foreign countries are Indians sent from India ? If not, why 
not ? 

(h) Are Government aware that a large number of Indians would be 
prepared to go to foreign countries in the offices of the Trade Commis- 
sioners and Agents outside India ? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce : (a) There is one Indian in the 
office of the Indian Trade Commissioner, London, who was sent direct 
from India. The other Indians employed in that office were recruited 
in London. Persons possessing the requisite qualifications are generally 
available there and it is not considered justifiable to incur unnecessary 
expenditure on passages from India. 

(h) The Honourable Member’s suggestion may be correct. 

Ratification of the Rubber ^Ikstription SoHBip;. 

608. K. P. Thampan : (a) Will Government be pleased to 
state whetlier it is proposed to take any legislative measure to ratify the 
rubber restnction scheme T 
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(h) What was tlie genesis of the scheme and wha represented the 
Government of India and the rubber growers of India at the settlement 1 

{c) What is the quota for this country and on what basis was it 
decid(3d f 

(d) In calculating the export from India in 1J)29, was the rubber 
shipped frojn the Indian States ports taken into account I 

(( } Was any allowance made in fixing the quota for the area reaching 
maturity between 1929 and 1934 ! 

(/) Was such allowance made in respect of other countries, such as 
Indo-China, Siam, North Borneo, Sarawak, etc. ? 

(fj) Is it a fact that it is in respect of India alone that the quota is 
the export quantity of 1929, while for Indo-China and Siam, it is three times, 
Sarawak two tijues, North Borneo one and three quarters times, the 1929 
export. Jf so, wdiy ? 

(A) WJmt steps do Government propose to take to remedy tliis 
anomaly ? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce : (a) Yes. 

(b) The attention of the Honourable Member is invited to the 
preamble to the Rubber Producers’ Agreement and the Inter-Govern- 
mental Agreement relating to the regulation of the production and ex- 
l)ort of rubber, copies of which are in the Library. The interests of 
rubber producers in India were looked after by the Rubber Growers’ 
Association, London, during the negotiations and the High ( 'Ommissioner 
for India signed the Inter-Governmc'ntal Agreement on behalf of the 
Government of India. 

(c) The basic (juntas allotted to India and Burma are specified in 

Article 4 of tli(3 rnt(‘r-G()vernm(‘ntai Agreement. (juntas re- 

present Ihe av^erage exports during the four years, 1929 to 1932, with the 
addition of an e.r gratia allowance and an allow^ance for young areas. 

(d) Exports from ports in Indian States were not taken into 
account in determining the basic quota for India, but an ex gratia addi- 
tion, considerably in excess of such exports, was made to tlie total 
Indian quota. 

(e) All allowance was made for areas planted since the beginning 
of 1925. 

(/) Y(^s. 

{g) The Honourable Member’s assumption that the basic quotas of 
the contracting countries have been fixed in r('lation to their exports in 
1929 is incorrect. The Government of India understand that the basis 
on which the quotas ivere calculated in each case was the average ex- 
ports in the 3^ears 1929 to 1932 inclusive, with ^illowances on a uniform 
scale for areas which ivere not fully mature in those years but which 
would be in partial or full bearing during the period of regulation. 

(/») Does not arise. 


Mr. F. E. James ; May I have your permission to have this question 
(No. 609) postponed till the arrival of the Honourable the Commerce 
Member, because I may have to put some supplementary questions, and 
I do not know whether the Honourable Member for Industries and 
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Labour, who is going to answer this question on behalf of the Commerce 
Member, will be able to give answers to those supplementary ques- 
tions ? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce : 1 think my answer to the ques- 
tion, if 1 may be allowed to i*ead it, will give as much information to 
the Honourable Member as we are in a position to give. 

Abolition op Surtax on Tea exported prom India to New Zealand. 

( 09. "‘'Mr. P, E. James : (a) Are Government aware that a Bill has 
recently been passed by the Legislature of New Zealand, revisiiig the 
tariffs of that country ? 

(6) Have Government any information whether the surtax on tea 
expoi'U'.d flora India to New Zealand has been abolished as a result of 
this legislation ? 

(c) Had Government made any representation to the Government of 
New Zealand, when they had their Tariff Bill under consideration, v/ith 
a view to tlie abolition of the surtax on Indian tea ? If not, why do 
Government not take the opportunity, which wa^i afforded them when the 
New Zealand tariff was under consideration, of pressing for the removal 
of a handicap to Indian trade ? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce : (a) Yes, Sir. 

(6) No, Sir. 

(c) The Government of India have been in communication with the 
Government of New Zealand, regarding a trade agreement and that 
Government intimated in December last that their tariff was to be 
revised as a result of the investigations of a (Commission after which 
they would be in a position to communicate further with the Govern- 
ment of India. This communication is awaited. 

Mr. E. Studd : Are Government aware that whereas the exports of 
Indian tea to New Zealand from the 1st April to the 7th August, 1933, 
amounted to just under 800,000 lbs., for the same period this yeai* they 
have fallen to just under 15,000 lbs. ? 

The Honourable Sir Prank Noyce : I am prepared to take that 
information from my Honourable friend. 

Mr. P. E. James : Do 1 understand that tlie position of the Govern- 
ment is that they do not pro])ose to make any representation in regard 
to this particular matter until the whole field of the new trade agrec?- 
ment with this country and New Zealand has been explored ? If so, 
how do they reconcile themselves to the injury which is being done to 
Indian tea vis-a-vis Ceylon tea on which there is no surtax in New 
Zealand ? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce : T can only say that T am not 
in a position to add any further information to that which I have 
already given. 

Mr. P. E. James : Is the Honourable Member aware that he has 
practically given us no information whatsoever ? 

, The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce : I shall be glad to pass on that 
view to my Honourable colleague, the Commerce Member. 
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Hr. B. Das : Are the Government of India negotiating a trade 
agreement witli New Zealand alone or with the other Dominions such 
as South Africa ? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce : Each Dominion is being dealt 
with separately. 

Bdr. B. Das : I do not want any trade aci^reoiuont with South Africa, 

Tl^ Honourable Sir Frank Noyce : I am not aware that South 
Africa has asked for a trade agreement. My Honourable friend, 
Mr. Bajpai, is perhaps in a better position to answer that than I am. 

Mr. B. Das : Will the Honourable the Secretary for the Depart- 
ment of Education, Health and Lands say whether the Government 
of India are negotiating any trade agreement with South Africa ? 

Mr. G. S. Bajpai : The Government of India in the Department 
of Education, Health and Lands have not entered nor do they con- 
template to enter into any trade agreement with South Africa. 

Diwan Bahadur A. Bamaswaioi Mudaliar : Or with any other 
Department ? 

Mr. O. S. Bajpai : No, Sir. 

Diwan Bahadur A. Ramaswami Mudaliar : Are Government aware 
that a special representative of the South African Government has 
conic to Calcutta with a view to considering the possibilities of a 
trade agreement between South Africa and India ? 

Mr. 0. S. Bajpai : The consideration of possibility is, I pre.sume, 
a condition precedent to the actual entering into negotiations. 

Diwan Bahadur A. Ramaswami Mudaliar : Is there any possibility 
on the part of Government of saying whetlier they are willing ? 

Mr. O. S. Bajpai : The Government of India cannot say anything 
as regards their willingness or unwillingness until they have the pro- 
position from the Government of South Africa. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad : Have the Government of India received any 
letter from the gentleman who is now in Calcutta representing the 
South African Government seeking an interview with the Government 
of India ? 

Mr. G. S. Bajpai : No, Sir. 


UNSTARRED QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 

Absistants-in-Chabgb of Bbai^ches in the Govebnm^nt op India 

Secketabiat. 

56. Mr. 8. 0. Jog ; (u) Is it a fact that in some Depwtments of the 
Secretariat of the Government of India first division assistants are ern^- 
ployed as Assistants-in-Charge of Branches or Sections f 

( h ) If the answer to pw?t (o) above ijs ipa the affirmative,, wijil (.Govern- 
ment be pleased to state whoihap fiwi Diyivion As?^ist.anta when so. employed 
aicO granted ai\y special pay in additiopo to their grade pay 1 If s(^ will 
Government be nlea^jed to state the pi^neiple ^hich governs the grant of 
such special pay T • - . 
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' " (c) Will (3<)verhment be pleased to state the names of the Depart- 
xaenls of the Secretariat of the Government of India in which first 
division assistants are employed as Assistantsdn-Charge of Branches 
oi* Sections iii the following tabular form : 


Name of Deptt. 

Branches in-charge 
of Ist Dn. Assis- 
tants. 

Whether the Assis- | 
tant-in-charge is in 
receipt of special 
pay or not. i 

If in receipt of 
special pay, the 
rate p. m. 

• 





The Honourable Sir Henry Craik : I lay on the table a statement 
giving the information required in parts (a) and (c) and the first 
portion of part (h) of the question. With reference to the second 
portion of part (i), I would invite the Honourable Member’s attention 
to Fundamental Rule 9 (25). 


/Statement showing the names of the Departments of the Governmi^ut of India in 
which First Division Assistants are employed as Assiatanis-in-oharge of Branches 
or Sections and drawing special pay. 


Name of Department. 

Branches in * 
charge of First 
Division Assist- 
ants. 

Whether the 
Assistant-ih- 
charge is in 
receipt of 
special pay or 
• not. 

If in receipt of 
special pay, 
the rate per 
mensem. 

Army 

Two 

Yes 

One is in receipt 
of Rs. 100 and 
the other Rs. 60. 

Commerce 

One 

Yes 

Rs. 60. 

Financial Advisor, Military Finance . . 

Four 

Yes 

Rs. 100 each. 

Home 

One 

Yes 

Rs. 76. 

Imperial Council of Agricultural 
Research. 

Three 

No 

• 

Industries and Labour 

One 

Yes 

Rs. 60. 

Legislative Assembly 

Two 

No 

•• 


Four 

Three are in re- 
ceipt of special 
. pay. 

Rs. 100 each. 

i 
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Concession proposed to be given to the Imperial Chemical Industries, 

Limited. 

57. Mr. B. Sitaramaraju : (a) Is it a fact that the Goyernment of 
India in conjunction with the Punjab Government are proposing to give a 
concession to the Imperial Chemical Industries. Limited, for a period of 
50 yeans in the Jhelum District of the Punjab for the purpose of setting 
up alkali works 1 

(b) If the I’eply to part (a) be in the aflSrmative, will there be any 
opportunity for any part of the capital to be subscribed for by Indians, 
and will tiiere be any Indians on the Board of Directors ? 

(c) What steps have Government taken to ascertain whether there are 
Indian capitalists in the Punjab, or other parts of India who are prepared 
to undertake the enterprise on the same, or any other suitable, terms f 

(d) If a concession for a long period is considered necessary, will 
Gov(U-iimont be pleased to state whether they have considered that a 
period of 25 years is not sufficient from the point of view of public 
interests ? 

(c) Will Government be pleased to supply this Uouse with full 
information regarding the concession f 

The Honourable Sir James Origg : The Honourable Member is 
referred to the reply given on the 14th August, 1934, to Mr. B. Das’s 
starred question No. 611 on the same subject. 

Financial Power of a First Class Postmaster to obtain Copies op Court 

Judgments. 

68. Seth Liladhar Chaudhury : (a) Will Government please state 
W’hether the financial power of a first class Postmaster to obtain copies of 
Court judgments is limited to Rs. 10 in each case ? 

(6) Will Government please state the cost of the copy of the judgment 
of the learned Sessions Judge, Amritsar, in the case Crown versus Ram 
Nath, Clerk, Majeeth Mandi (Amritsar), under section 262, Indian Penal 
Code ? I 

(c) Was tlie copy of the judgment referred to in part (6) above, aii 
well as of the evidence of certain witnesses, obtained by the Postmaster, 
Amritsar, piece-meal ? If so, why ? Was it to avoid the sanction of the 
Postmaster General ? 

{(1) 111 case the reply to the first portion of part (c) be in the affirma- 
tive, what is the action taken against the Postmaster for this irregular 
action 1 

The Honourable Sir Prank Noyce : (a) No. The limit of financial 
power of a First Class Postmaster to obtain copies of Court judgments 
is Rs. 20 in each case. 

(ft), (c) and (d). Government have no information and do not 
propose to call for it as the Postmaster General, Punjab, is fully 
com]>etent to deal with the matter. A copy of the question and of 
this re])ly will be sent to the Postmaster General, Punjab. 
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Eleotric and Building Overseer in the Lahore General Post Office. 

69. Seth Liladhar Ohaudhnry : Will Oovernment kindly state : 

(a) the duties actually performed by the official designated as 
Electric and Building Overseer in the Lahore General Post 
Office ; 

(h) whether the electric installation in the Lahore General Post 
Office building is attended to by the Engineering Branch of 
the Posts and Telegraphs Department at Lahore ; 

(c) whether there is a qualified Conservancy Inspector in the 

Lahore General Telegraph Office and Building Overseers in the 
Punjab Circle Office and Divisional Engineering Office to 
look after the General Post Office building which is just 
across the road opposite the Lahore General Telegraph 
Office : 

(d) whether the Conservancy Inspector of the Lahore General 

Telegraph Office has a number of times otfered to look after 
the conservancy arrangements of the Lahore General Post 
Office which is said to be attended to by the so-called Electric 
and Building Overseer in the Lahore General Post Office ; 

(e) whether it was once decided to abolish the appointment of the 

so-called Electric and Building Overseer in the Lahore General 
Post Office but somehow or other these orders were subse- 
quently cancelled ; and 

(f) whether in these days of financial stringency the appointment 

of the so-called Electric and Building Overseer cannot be 
abolished by transferring his electric duties to the Engineer- 
ing Branch of the Department at Lahore, building supervi- 
sion to the Building Overseers in the Circle Office or En- 
gineering Branch, and conservancy duties to the Conser- 
vancy Inspector in the Lahore General Telegraph Office ? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: (a) to (/). Information has 
been called for and a reply will be placed on the table of the House 
in due course. 

Appointment of Hindus as Line Inspectors in the Punjab and North- 
West Frontier Postal Circle. 

60. Seth Liladhar Ohaudhury : (a) Is it a fact that out of the 
nine posts of Line Inspectors sanctioned for the (Telegraph Engineering), 
Punjab and North-West frontier Circle, not a single post is held by non- 
Muslims ? If so, what action do Government propose to take to adjust the 
communal inequality in this cadre ? 

(6) Is it a fact that the post of a Line Inspector fell vacant in the 
Ambala Telegraph Engineering Sub-Division during the current official 
year and that it has also been filled up by a Muhammadan Sub-Inspector ! 
If so, will Government please state whether there were no suitable Hindu 
officials with longer service who could be promoted to the said post f 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce : (a) Government have no in- 
formation. Recruitment to the grade of Line Inspectors is made by 
promotion of selected Snb-Inspectors and, as has been frequently stated 

>304LAD bS 
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in this House, communal considerations do not api)ly to departmental 
promotion which is solely regulated by merit and seniority. Govern- 
ment do not, therefore, propose to take any action. 

(b) Government have no information. The matter is entirely with- 
in the (fompetence of the Postmaster General to whom a copy of the 
question is being sent. 

Appointment of Town Inspectors in the Delhi Head Post Office. 

61. Seth Liladhar Ohaudhury : With reference to the reply to 
starred question No. 803, dated the 21st April, 1934, wUl Government 
please state whether the Director-General, Posts and Telegraphs, has re- 
ceived any appeals against the nomination of the Town Inspector, Delhi 
Head Post Office, from the senior dissatisfied graduates ? If so, what 
action has he taken on those appeals ? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce : It is presumed that by nomina- 
tion tin; Honourable Member refers to the selection made by tlie Post- 
master, Delhi ; if so, the reply to the first part of the question is in the 
afflrmativi;. As regards the second part the appeals have been rejected 
after due consideration. 

Allegations against the Town Inspector, Delhi Head Post Office. 

62. Seth Liladhar Chaudhury : (u) Is it a fact that as a punish- 
ment for gross earolessnoss displayed, vide iinstarri;cl question No. 311, 
dated tlie Tth April, 1934, the Town Inspector, Delhi General Post Office, 
was ordered to be rcverled by the Poslrrtaster-General, Punjab, Lahore, 
but the Postmaster, Delhi, retained him ? If so, will Government please 
state what justitication the Postmaster had for keeping in abeyance the 
orders of his superior ? 

(h) Is it a fact that the Inspector again displayed carelessness by 
absenting himself from Air Mail duties on the 11th May, 1934, posting 
wrong test-cards and preparing false diaries ? Were these matters brought 
to the notice of the Postmaster-General T If so, what action did he take 
against the official ? If none, why not t 

j ,The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce ; Information has been called foiv 
and a ro] )ly will be placed on the table of the House in due course. 

Recruitment of Inferior Postal Staff in Delhi. 

63. Seth Liladhar Chaudhury : (a) Is it a fact that most of the 
new recruitments in the inferior staff made through the present Town 
Inspector of Delhi Head I'ost Office were effected from the junior men 
be|oiuring to one and the same community and are Government aware that 
there is a general discontentment prevailing among the members of the 
inferior staff of the other communities on this account ? 

(6) How many of the new recruits taken from July, 1933, upto July, 
1934 were Hindus and Sikhs and how many were Muslims 1 

(c) What action do Government contemplate taking against the 
official who spread so much discontentment ? 

(rf) Do Government propose to consider the desirability of introdua^: 
ing a half-yearly or annual change of Town Inspectors, as is being done 
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in the case of clerks employed in the Savings Bank, Sub-Accounts and 
'.>MoBey HOrder departments t If not, why not t : 

The Hononi^ble Sir Frank Noyce : (a) Recruitment of the inferior 
iStaff m the Delhi General Post Office is made by the Postmaster aud not 
by or through the Town Inspector. Government are not aware of the 
e:^tenee of any discontent in regard to recent recruitment of inferior 
.^taff. 

(fc) Information has been called for, and a reply will be placed on 
the table of the House in due course. 

(c) ’ Does not arise in view of the reply to part (a). 

(d) No. There is no analogy between the duties and responsibilities 
of clerks employed in the Savings Bank, Sub-Accounts and Money Order 
£franclies of a Post Office and those of a Town Inspector. 

Initial Pay of Graduates in the Postal Department. 

64. Seth Liladhar Ohaudhnry ; (a) Is it a fact that for some 
time past graduates weire taken on enhanced initial pay in the clerical 
cadre of the Postal Department and were also allowed four years’ benefit 
in seniority ? 

(h) Is it a fact that a few years ago the Postmaster-General, Punjab, 
Lahore, issued a circular ordering that, so far as possible, graduates should 
be. posted in the correspondence and accounts branches and also as sub- 
postmasters ? 

(c) Is it a fact that the concessions referred to in part (a) above 
have been withdrawn for the new entrants and the orders referred to in 
part (b) are observed in breach ? 

(d) If the replies to the preceding parts be in the affirmative, will 
Government please explain : 

’ (i) why the concessions referred to above were allowed and 

why they have now been withdrawn ; and 
(ii) what other facilities are allowed to them to show their worth 
and thus carve their way out to higher position ; if none, 
why ? 

(e) Do Government propose to make amends by making some pro- 
per arrangements to ensure for them a regular flow of chances of service 
in more responsible spheres and also restore to the new entrants the 
'concessions mentioned in parts (a) and (b) ? If not, why not ? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce : Information has been called for 
and a reply will be placed on the table of the House in due course. 

Excessive Hours of Work in the Delhi Head Post Office. 

65. Seth Liladhar Ohaudhnry : (o:) Is it a fact that the staff of the 
Delhi Head Post Office and its town sub-offices work for eight hours or 
even more in continuous and split duties while the staff of the General 
Post Offices at Simla, Lahore, Peshawar, etc., as well as of the Presidency 
Post Offices in Calcutta, Bombay and Madras, work for seven hours only 1 

(h) Is it a fact that in addition to the above excessive hours of work, 
. the staff is furthefr required to attend on every alternate Sunday or other 
postal holiday f 
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(c) Js it a fact that the Bewoor Time Test Comnuttee recommended 
rest for half an hour every day, but no such recess was ever allowed ? 

(d) Is it a fact that recently the International Labour Office, Geneva, 
passed a forty hours' week ? 

(e) Is it a fact that two or three years back the staff also submitted 
a large number of identical appeals for the grant of allowance for addi- 
tional work on Sundays and foreign mail days but the appeals were re^ 
jected ? 

(/) If tlie replies to the preceding parts be in the affirmative, do 
Government propose to reduce the hours of work by changing either the 
closing or the opening hours of business, or grant them an allowance for 
additional work exacted from the staff on week days, holidays and 
foreign mail days and also grant them half an hour's rest ? If not, why 
not f 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce : (a) The facts are not as stated 
by the Honourable Member. 

{/)) The attendance of the necessary staff on Sundays nad holidays 
is a recognised condition of service in the Postal Department. In order, 
however, to minimise hardship the Director-General has issued instruc- 
tions that a rotation of duties should be arranged, as far as the exigencies 
of tlie service permit, among the whole staff of an office so that the turn 
for an individual to work on Sundays and Post Office holidays may recur 
as seldom fis possible. In this connection attention is invited to the reply 
given to parts (c) and (d) of Mr. S. G. Jog's starred question No. 964, 
dated the 8th November, 1932. 

fn) 111 his Report on the Revision of Time-Test in the Post Office, 
Mr. Bewoor recommended an allowance of 30 minutes for rest, refresh- 
ment and unavoidable interruptions to duty in the case of clerks on 
eniitinuons duty and an allowance of 15 minutes for the same purpose 
in tli(5 case of clerks on snlit duty. Clerks are allowed recess for refresh- 
ment and rest so far as nossible. 

(d) No. 

(r) The fact is that in 1931 representations were received from some 
of the clerks of the Delhi Post Office asking for the grant of an overtime 
allowance for work in (connection with the special delivery of foreign 
mails and not in connection with the work on Sundays. These appeals 
were reiected after due consideration. The special delivery of foreign 
inaiLs in th(» Delhi Post Office has since been discontinued. 

(/) Does not arise 

Appointment of Junior Time-Scale Clerks as Inspectors of Post Offices 

AT CERTAIN PLACES 

6(>. Seth Liladhar Ohaudhury ; (u) Will Government please state 
how they account for the appointment of junior time-scale clerks as 
Inspectors at Delhi, Amritsar, Jhelum and in the office of the Superin- 
tendent. Railway Mail Service, D. Division, Delhi t 

(b) What new necessities have arisen which justify reconferment of 
wide discretionary powers of nomination of Town Inspectors on the first 
class Postmasters from amongst such officials T 
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(e) Is it a fact that this system of nomination was once tried and 
given up as a result of organised and protracted agitation by the All-India 
(including Burma) Postal and R. M. S. Union f 

(d) Do Government propose to consider the desirability of fixing 
some standard or criterion, such as seniority coupled with academic quali- 
fications, for the conscientious use of such powers ? If not, why not ? 

The Hononrablle Sir Frank Noyce : {a) It is not clear whether the 
Honourable Member refers to Inspectors of Post Offices who are in the 
selection ^rade or to the Town Inspectors who are in the time scale and 
Government, therefore, regret that they are not in a position to reply 
in detail to this part of the question. I may add, however, that if any 
official considers that he has any grievance, it is open to him to represent 
it to the proper authority through the usual official channel. 

(o) The posts of Town Inspectors are now in the ordinary time 
sCcales of pay, and, it is, therefore, within the competence of a fii*st class 
Postmaster to appoint to such posts. 

(c) Government have not been able to trace the case to which the 
Honourable Member refers. 

«*d) No. Government do not consider that the present system of 
selecting for appointments as Town Inspector those officials who are con- 
sidered most suitable by the Postmaster concerned requires any change. 

Exchanges op the Staff of the Postal Department. 

67. Seth Liladhar Ohaudhury : (u) Are Government aware that 
owing to the want of exchanges the staff of the Postal Department is 
experiencing a great difficulty in the matter of transfers to their home 
stations ? 

(6) Is it a fact that contrary to Fundamental Rule 22 (6) the mem- 
bers of staff who desire to be transferred to the Divisions and other 
smaller Head Offices are required to give an undertaking that they shall 
accept less pay ? 

(c) If the replies to the preceding parts be in the affirmative, will 
Government please state under what rules they take an undertaking and 
whether they are prepared to make some suitable arrangements for the 
transfer of clerks to their home stations and also stop the practice of 
demanding written undertakings ? If not, why not ? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce : (a) Government have no inform- 
ation. 

f h ) No, the pay of officials transferred is fixed strictly in accordance 
with the Fundamental Rules and no ouestion of any individual under- 
talvinas arises. 

Does not arisp 


MESSAGE FROM THE OOTTNOIL OF STATE. 

Secretary of the Assembly : Sir, the following Message has been 
reeeu'ed from the Council of State : 

' I am directed to inform you that the Council of State has, at its meeting held 
cm the 14tli August, 1934. agreed without any amendments to the following Bills 
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WlticU'werc passed by the Legislative Assembly at its meeitings held oh the 19th and 
goth July and 7th August, 1934, namely : 

1. A Bill to amend certain enactments and to repeal certain other enactments ; 

2. A Bill to provide for the imposition and collection of an excise duty on 

mechanical lighters ; and 

3. A Bill to consolidate and amend the law regulating labour in factories.*' 


DEATH OF SIR MANMOHANDAS RAMJI. 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce (Member for Industries and 
Labour) : Sir, in the absence of the Leader of the House owing to illness, 
it has fallen to my lot to express, however inadequately, the regret Avith 
which we, on these Benches, have learnt of the passing of one who was a 
Member of this Assembly from 1921 to 1923 and who was an eminent 
figure in tJie public life of Bombay. That regret will, I am sure, be 
shared by all sections of the House. I had not the privilege of knowing 
Sir Manniohandas Eamji intimately, but during my spells of service in 
Bombay and my frequent visits to that city, 1 met him often enough i;o 
be in a ])o.sition to appreciate the great qualities, the* wise caution, the 
independence of character and the courteous disposition, which Avon for 
him the respect and regard of the commercial and industrial circles in 
lliat city. Sir Manmohandas Ramji fought manfully for what be con- 
tu'ived to he the best interests of India but he always fought fairly. (Hear, 
hear.) lie Avas alwa3^s ready to place his services at the disposal of the 
Government and of the public as is shown by the number of committees 
on Avhich he served from time to time, the BraithAvaite Committee, the 
Railway Advisory Committee, the Railway Risk Note (Committee, and 
the Income-tax Committee. lie has dicdi full of years and honours but 
in the troublous times through which we are passing, India generally and 
.Bombay specially could ill-afford to lose a counsellor of liis character 
and experience. I would request you, Sir, to convey our deep sympathy 
to his relatives in their bereavement. 

Mr. H. P, Mody (Bombay MilloAvners^ Association : Indian Com.- 
merce) Sir, at the desire of my leader I beg to associate the Independent 
Party with the tribute which has been paid to the memory of the late 
Sir Manmohandas Ramji by my Honourable friend, Sir Frank Noyce. . I 
knew Sir IManmohandas Ramji for a number of years. He was actively 
associated with a number of organisations with which my own connection 
has been very close. Sir Manmohandas Ramji was a typical Bombay 
citizen, a man of many-sided activities. He had very large business 
con ned ions, and there wiUi Jiardly an important trade or industry Av'ith 
which he Avas not associated. Ills shrewd common sense and his knoAvledge 
of men and affairs enabled him to make a success of every business which 
he touched. He A\^as one of the most successful Mill-Agents in the Avhole 
of Imlia, and it was instructive to see how he carried the burden of all 
his various business interests. If you walked into his oflBice, you would 
find him sitting at a table devoid of any papers, in an office which seemed 
to be bare of any staff, and yet he knew every detail of his large business. 
His connection with public life was also many-sided. He was for many 
»>yoars a member of the Municipal Corporation of Bombay and was its 
' President in the closing year of his connection with that body. As such. 
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he rendered meritorious services to the civic life of Bombay. He was 
equally intimately connected with a great many other organisations : he 
was a member of the Improvement Trust, the Port Trust, and the Legisr 
lative Council of Bombay. He was, with the exception of my old and 
revered friend, Sir Dinshaw Wacha, the oldest member of the MiUowners’ 
Association, Bombay ; and he was its President some years ago. Up to 
the very last, he kept a close touch with everything that transpired and 
his advice and counsel were of the utmost assistance, lie did not speak 
very much : but his shrewd common sense and his intimate acquaintance 
with tlie commercial and industrial life of Bombay and the country 
generally enabled him to take a very active and useful part in the discussion 
of almost any question that came up before the Millowners’ Association 
or any other public body. His most outstanding service to the commercial 
life of .India. I think, was the part he took in founding the Indian 
]^lerchants’ Chamber of Bombay. In those days, the voice of Indicin 
commercial opinion was very little heard, and if it was heard at all, it 
was coranletely ignored. Sir Manmohandas Ramji, in the teeth of much 
opposition, in the face of many difficulties, founded, with the assistance 
of a few friends, the Indian Merchants’ Chamber, and from humble 
beorinniiiffs he made it, within a very short time, one of the most influential 
bodies in the whole of India. For many years, until the Federation of 
Indian Chambers came into being, it may truthfullj»^ be saiil that the 
Indian ^Merchants' Chamber was really the voice of Indian Conimi^reial 
ODinioti in India. It is a matter of regret that this leadership of Indian 
Commercial opinion threatens to pass into other hands. It is typical of 
the man that when, at a critical juncture in the history of the (chamber 
which he had founded, Sir Manmohandas. Kamji was called last year to 
preside once again over the deliberations of that body, as one who would 
command the most confidence from all sections of the Chamber, he willingly 
gave his services, what time his health would surely have entitled him to 
seek retirement. It was also typical of him, that when he found him- 
self in disagreement with the Chamber on a crucial question, namely, that 
of the Indo-Lancashire pact, he was not afraid of sending in the resig- 
nation of his Presidentship. My Honourable friend. Sir Frank Noyce, 
has Sj oken of the courage with which he voiced his opinions. That (iourage 
was excuiplifjcd most signally wh^n he put himself against the current of 
public 0 ])ini' 0 u, and stood up as an exponent of the 18 d. ratio. That 
courage was also exemplified in later years when he stood out ag’iin.st the 
reformist tendencies of the younger generation. He was not afraid of 
incurring unpopularity on such occasions, and it was, T think, his gi’(jatest 
merit that he Served, whatever cause he intended to serve, without regard 
to any consequences that might arise to him personally. Sir, Bombay 
has lost one of its most respected citizens and the commercial and indnsirial 
life of India one of its most notable figures by the passing away of Sir 
Manmohandas Ramji, and I desire to associate myself in this expression 
of sympathy with the family of the deceased. 

Mr. E. 0. Neogy (Dacca Division : Non-Muhammadan Rural) : Sir, 
my acquaintance with the late Sir Manmohandas Ramji could not possibly 
; have been of the same intimate character as that of my Honourable friend, 
Mrj kfody. but^ I think, I am one of the very few Members present here 
today, who had thjg^ privilege, of having Sir Manmohandas Kamji as their 
^CplJeague .in. the first Legislative Assembly. lie represented the Indian 
ij^grcantile jnlierests of Bombay during those three years, but, at the smqc 
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time, he was one of the promoters of the Democratic Party , which We 
forinod and which constituted the Opposition in the first Legislative 
Assembly. I very well remember that although a capitalist himself he 
used to take a very democratic view of things in all questions of public 
importance which came up before the House ; and I was particularly struck 
tlie urbanity of his manners. I have no doubt that the Indian mer- 
cantile interests have suffered a very severe loss in his death and 1 desire 
to associate myself and my Party with all that has fallen from the two 
previous speakers. 

Mr. N. N. Anklesaria (Bombay Northern Division : Non-Muham- 
madan Uural) : Sir, I feel sure that not only this House but the whole 
country has heard with sorrow of the sad news of the death of Sir 
Manmohandas llamji. Sir Manmohandas Bamji was a name which is 
very familiar in my constituency. Apart from the activities, which my 
Honourable friend, Mr. Mody, has enumerated, of Sir Manmohandas 
Ramji, he was a pillar of strength to the orthodox Hindu community of 
Gnzerat, and of late he was appointed President of the Sanatanist Board, 
anil as such he was carrying on a very manly fight against the revolutionary 
tendencies which have been attacking the Hindu society and Hindu religion, 
and I feel sure that the Sanatanists of Guzerat wiU feel his loss very 
keenly. I associate myself and the Centre Party with what lias been 
said about Sir Manmohandas Ramji by the previous speakers, and I 
suppoi t the proposal for sending our condolences to the bereaved family. 

Sir Hari Singh Gour (Central Provinces Hindi Divisions : Non- 
Muhammadan) : Sir, I happen to be one of the few who have had the pri- 
vilege of serving with the late Sir Manmohandas Bamji in the first Legis- 
lative Assembly inaugurated in 1921 ; and, as Mr. Neogy has pointed out, 
he was one of the foundation Members of the Democratic Party which was 
the main Opposition in the first Assembly. Those, who will recall his 
services as a Member of this Assembly, will easily realise the words of 
wisdom which fell from him on every occasion when this House had to 
deliberate upon ipiestions of commerce, industry or finance. Sir Manmo- 
handas Ramji spoke but little in this House, but his influence in the 
Democratic Party, and through the Democratic Party in shaping legislation 
and measures passed in the First Assembly, was considerable ; and we 
mourn the loss of one who vras a great industrialist in this country, a great 
pioneer of the Bombay mill industry. We also mourn his loss, because he 
was one of those few men who, by his sound judgment and advice, shaped 
the policy of the Government during the formative stages of the first 
Assembly 'of 1921. T wish to associate myslf and my Party with all that 
has fallen from the Honourable Sir Frank Noyce and Mr. Mody, and wish 
you, Sir, to convey to the family of the decease our heartfelt grief at his 
death. 

Sir Leslie Hudson (Bombay : European) : Sir, I wish to associate 
myself and my Party with all that has fallen from the Honourable Sir 
Prank Noyce and the other Honourable Members who have spoken on this 
motion. Sir Manmohandas Ramji, as my Honourable friend, Mr. Mody, 
pointed out, was an outstanding figure in the commercial and industrial 
Me of Bombay for many years past. My own connection with Sir Manino- 
handas was more particularly on the Port Trust where his experience and 
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his advice were always keenly sought after by the Chairman of the Port 
Trust and his colleagues amongst the trustees. My own personal friend- 
ship, I am glad to say, with Sir Manmohandas existed for at least 10 or 12 
years, and on more than one occasion I went to him for advice on knotty 
commercial subjects and was always helped by his very keen common sense 
and gerat knowledge and experience. Sir, I wish to associate myself and 
my Party with the remarks wliich l^^ve been uttered by the Honoui*able 
Members. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty) : I wish 
to associate the Chair with the tribute that has been paid to the memorj^ of 
the late Sir Manmohandas Bamji. Sir Manmohandas was one oC the first 
of Indian businessmen who realised the need for co-operativ’’e action on the 
part of the business community of India and the need for Indian business- 
men to take a more active part in the wider public life of the counlry. In 
his death India has lost a prominent citizen and the commercial and business 
world of India has lost one of its outstanding personalities. It will be my 
duty to convey to the bereaved family of Sir Manmohandas Bamji the 
sympathy and grief of this House. 


THE INDIAN RUBBER CONTROL BILL. 

Mr. 6. S. Bajpai (Secretary, Department of Education, Health and 
Lands) : Sir, I move for leave to introduce a Bill to provide for the control 
of the export from and import into India of rubber and for the control of 
the extension of the cultivation of rubber in British India. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty) : The 
question is ; 

That leave be granterl to introduce a Bill to provide for the control of the 
export from and import into India of rubber and for the control of the extension of 
the cultivation of rubber in British India.’* 

The motion was adopted. 

Mr. Q-. S. Bajpai : Sir, I introduce the Bill. 


THE INDIAN INCOME-TAX (AMENDMENT) BILL. 

Mr. A. J. Raisman (Government of India : Nominated Official) : 
Sir, in the unavoidable absence of the irononrable Sir James Grigg 
owing to indisposition, T ask your permission to move tin* motion 
standing in his name. 

I move for leave to introduce a Bill further to amend the Indian 
Income-tax Act, 1922, for a certain purpose. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty) : 
Motion moved : 

. That leave be granted to introduce a Bill further to amend the Indian Income- 
tax Act, 1922, for a certain purpose.” 

Mr. P. E. James (Madras : European) : Sir, before this Ti[\otion is 
put to the vote, may I ask for information on a point of qyAer 9 In 
the ease of a Bill which is put down in the name of one Honourable 
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Member of the House, under what conditions is it possible for another 
Honourable Member to introduce that Bill on his behhlf ? I ask that 
merely in order to have a ruling from you which might apply to all 
ihiis wild her official or non-official. 

Hfr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty) : 
Under the Rules and Standing Orders, so far as Government Bills are 
eoncerned, the Member in charge of a Bill is deemed to be anyone 
acting on behalf of Government for the purpose. 

The question is : 

* * Tliat leare be granted to introduee a Bill further to amend the Indian Income- 
tax Act, 1922, for a certain purpose. 

The motion was adopted. 

Mr A. J. Baisman : Sir, I intT;oduce the Bill. 


THE INDIAN ARMY (AMENDMENT) BILL. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shaninukharn Chetty) ; 

’^riie House will now resume consideration of the Bill further to amend 
the Indian Army Act, 1911. 

Clause 2 was added to the Bill. 

Clauses and 4 were added to the Bill. 

Mr. President (The Honcurable Sir Slianmukham Clietty) : 

The question is : 

** Thnl clause 5 stand part of the Bill.'' 

Sir Abdur Rahim (Calcutta and Suburbs : Muhammadan Urban) ; 
Sir, I move : 

** That clause of the Bill be re-numbered as clause 5 (i), and after the clause 
.so re-imiiibovcd the following new sub-clause be inserted ; 

‘ (i?) After section 7 of the said Act, the following section shall be inserted, 
Insertion of new section namely : 

7A ill Act VTII of 1911. 

* 7 A. The status and opportunities for promotion and power of command, 
rank and precedence of the Indian Commissioned Officers in the Indian 
Army shall be the same as that of the British Officers in the Indian 
Army in all units Jind formations " 

Lieut.-Colonel A. P. R. Lumby (Army Secretary) : Sir, on a point 
of order. I beg to submit that the amendment proposed is not within 
the competence of the Indian Legislature. My case is this. Firstly, 
under clause (d) of sub-section (/) of section 65 of the Government of 
India Act, the Indian Legislature has power to make laws for the 
government of officers, soldiers and followers in His Majesty’s Indian 
forces, wherever they are serving, in so far as they are not subject to 
the Army Act. British officers of the Indian Army and 
the British officers of the British Service who would be with 
them in the mixed formations, which the proposed amendment 
would cover, are subject in all respects to the Army Act, and, con- 
sequently, the Indian Legislature is hot comnetent to legislate for them. 
My suhnussion is. therefore, that it is not ^thin the competence of thi^ 
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Legislature to enact the section which the amendment proposes to insert 
in the Bill ; for, that section provides that the status and opportunities- 
of Indian. Gommi§;sioned officers ^iii the Indian Army shall be the same 
as those of British officers in the Indian Army, and, in doing so mani- 
festly purports to legislate for the Britisli officers no less than for the 
Indian Commissioned officers. 

My second point is that clause (i) of sub-section (5) of that same 
section 65 of the Government of India Act adds a proviso to sub- 
section (1) : 

“ Provided that the Indian Legislature has not, unless expressly so authorised 
by Act of Parliament, power to make any law repealing or affecting any Act of 
Parliament passed after the year 1860 and extending to British India, including the 
Army Act. '^ 

That sub-section. Sir, I submit, applies for the same reason as 
clause id) of sub-section {!), 

j Thirdly, Sir, in so far as the amendment proposes to regulate the 
mutual powers of command of the Indian Commissioned officers and the 
British Officers of the Indian Army, 1 submit that it is contrary to 
section 71 of the Army Act, which lays down that itJs for His Majesty 
to make the regulations as to the persons to be invested with eoinraand 
over His Majesty’s forces, and as to the mode by which such command 
is to be exercised. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shaiimukham Chetty) : 
What has the Honourable Member, Sir Abdur Rahim, got to say on 
that point of order f 

Sir Abdur Rahim : Sir, the first objeetion taken by the Army 
Secretary is that this Legislature has no power to legislate witli res- 
pect to British officers who are subject to English Army Act, but the 
amendment which J am placing before the I louse dot's not ])urport 
to legislate with respect to British officers at all. All that my amend- 
ment seeks to do is that the Indian Com missioned officers whom this 
Bill seeks to create shall have certain opportunities of coinniand. They 
will have to serve in the same units and formations as the British offi- 
cers. The majority of the Select Committee lay down that there, shall 
be no difference whatever so far as nowers of command and other 
matters are concerned in the units of the Indian Army. That is the 
position taken up by the Army Authorities themselves. Now. Sir, if 
the Bill can legitimately provide for equal opportunities in the ordinary 
units, not the mixed, but the purely Indian units of the Indian Anny, 
where is the difficultv in making the same ])ro vision with respect to 
mixed formations ? In one ease if this Legislature has power to 
legislate., it ha^ the; same power in the other case also 

( Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmnkhara Chetty) : 

The Honourable Member means he is seeking to provide for a class of 
officers for whom nothing has yet been provided in the Army Act ? 

Sfr Abdnr Rhhim : Exactly. 

(At this stage, Lieut.-Colonel A, P. R Lumby rose to speak.) 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham: Chettvl : 

Tjet Sir Abdiir, Rahim finish hik speech, and then the Honourable Member 
can reply. 
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Sir Abdur Bahim : Sir, 1 say that the position taken up by Gov- 
ernment is inconsistent, because they themselves admit that the 
missioned officer shall have the same opportunities and same status with 
respect to the units in the Indian Army aa the British officers, and they 
carinot, therefore, take any objection and say they cannot have any 
provision to the same effect with respect to mixed formations. They 
themselves have introduced this Bill creating a class of officer called 
the Indian (Commissioned officer. I do say, therefore, that it follows 
that this Legislature which is asked to pass this Bill has got the 
power to lay down what will be the functions, the duties and powers 
of command of the Commissioned officer who is going to be created by 
this Bill in the Indian Army throughout. By this amendment I am not 
seeking to make any provision with respect to command by Indian Com- 
missioned officers over British forces of British service at all. The 
provision that I want this House to consider is that with respect to the 
Indian Amy in all units and fomations, not only in the ordinary units 
but also in mixed formations of the Indian Army, the Indian officer who 
is going to be created by this Bill shall have the same power of 
command as British officers. The amendment does not seek to make 
any law with respect to British officers. That is the first point. 

Then, all that section 65 clause {d) says is that, for the govern- 
ment of officers, soldiers and followers of His Majesty’s Indian forces, 
wherever they are serving, in so far as they are not subject to the 
Indian Army Act, &c. My friend has only been able to refer to sec- 
tion 71 of the Army Act, and all that it says is that Ilis Majesty the 
King may make such regulations as he pleases in order to remove 
doubts as to the powers of command duly vested in officers and others 
belonging to His Majesty’s Forces. By this amendment we are not 
seeking in any way, — and nobody will think of doing it, — to encroach 
upon the power of His Majesty the King. Whatever law may be 
passed by this Legislature it will always be subject to any regulations 
that His Majesty may make. That is an obvious proposition which 
nobody can doubt. And here is my friend, the Honourable the Law 
Member, who, I am sure, will agree with me that whatever law this 
Legislature may pass, it will always be subject to whatever regulations 
His Majesty may be pleased to enforce 

BEr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty) : 
The Honourable Member’s point is that his amendment is not in- 
consistent with section 71 of the Indian Army Act ? 

Sir Abdur Bahim : Exactly, it is in no way inconsistent. I think 
these are really the two points that my Honourable friend, the Army 
Secretary, raised by Avay of objection to this amendment. 

Sir Hari Singh Gour (Central Provinces Hindi Divisions : Non- 
Muhammadan) ; Sir. the Honourable the Army Secretary has referred 
to section 65 of the Government of India Act, clause (d). Now, if he 
will kindly read that very clause, he will see that it cannot possibly 
apply to the subject we have in hand at present. That section says that 
the Indian Legislature has power for the government of officers, soldiers, 
airmen and followers of His Majesty’s Indian Forces wherever they 
are serving. Now comes the Exception. The Exception is. — in so far 
as they, — ^that is to say, the Indian officers are not subject to the 
Indian Army, — that is to say the Indian Legislature has got the power 
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of providing for the government of ofiBicers only so far, but.it cannot 
h^tve the power so far as these officers are subject to the Army Act. 
i^Tothing has been said by the Army Secretary as to how these officers, 
whom we are about to create, will be subject to the Array Act, and 
if they are not subject to the Army Act. the Exception in clause 
ceases to apply. 

My friend then referred to proviso in clause 2, which says that 
12 Noon. Indian Legislature has not, unless expressly so 

autliorised by Act of Parliament, power to make 
any law repealing or affecting any Act. of Parliament passed after the 
year 1860 and extending to British India, and any Act amending the 
same. Now, he has not actually referred to any Act of Parliament 
passed after that year which extends to British India. He has referred 
to section 71 of the Army Act. I have got that section before me, and 
as you rightly pointed out. Sir, if [ may say so with due deference, all 
that section 71 of the Army Act lays down is to give His Majesty power 
to make regulations “as to the persons to be invested as officers or 
otherwise with command over His Majesty’s forces ”, so that proviso (2) 
does not deal with any regulations at all. And, in so far as these regu- 
lations under section 71 are to be made by Ilis Majesty in accordance 
with the provisions of the Army Act, my Honourable friend, Sir Abdur 
Rahim, has already pointed out that there are no regulations at the 
present moment applicable to the Indian officers about to be created, 
but, if, hereafter, any regulation is made applicable to the Indian officers, 
it will protanto supersede any powers which this House may confer upon 
the Indian officers. That is the plain meaning of section 71 of the 
Army Act, I cannot understand how my Honourable friend, the Army 
Secretary, questions the jurisdiction and authority of this House to 
legislate for officers which he himself proposes to create by virtue of 
this Bill. Some confusion has, no doubt, been caused in the mind of 
the Army Secretary by reason of the wording of my Honourable friend. 
Sir Abdur Rahim’s amendment. Because he has said that : “ the status 
and opportunities for promotion and power of command, rank and 
precedence of the Indian Commissioned Officers in tlie Indian Army 
shall be the same as that of the British Officers in the Indian Army in 
all units and formations,” — that is to say, by analogy with the British 
officers, he has compendiously categorised all the i)Owers, authority, 
status and function which the Indian officers will discharge and enjoy. 
Now, supposing there were no analogy at all and supposing the Legisla- 
ture were to say in so many terms that they will have this status, these 
po^yers and those functions without reference to the British officers in 
the' Indian Army, could my Honourable friend then say that this House 
has no jurisdiction to define the powers and the status of the Indian 
officers which it brings into being ? My Honourable friend is quite 
prepared to cut out the closing words and give the specific status and 
powers and functions which we propose that these Indian officers shall 
f^njoy, and, in that case, there can be no objection whatever to this 
Legislature enacting the measure we hav3 in hand. I submit that the 
Army Secretary has not yet stated anything which would take this 
clause out of the jurisdiction of this Legislature. 

Lieut.-Colonel Sir Henry Oidney (Nominated Non-Official) : Sir, 
with regard to the point of order raised in respect to the amendment of 
my Honourable friend, Sir Abdur Rahim, may I, on this point, ask the 
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[Lieut.-Colonel Sir Henry Gidney.] * 

Army Secretary, whether in raising his objection ahd‘ quoting firbtt 
various army regulations, his main objection is to one prt of iSii* 
Abdur Rahim's amendment, and that is the word “ formations " ? If 
the Honourable tlie Army Secretary objected to any other part, then 
J submit that my Honourable friend, Sir Abdur Rahim’s amendment 
seems to be quite reasonable, but if the Army Secretary objects to 
that specific word “ formations ”, I can quite conceive what is flow- 
ing in the undercurrent of his mind. By formation he means onef 
consisting of British units and Indian units in one station and it is thB 
difficulty regarding tlie command of that united formation which I 
think has actuated the Army Secretary in raising this objection. I 
should like to know whether the Army Secretary specifically objects 
to that Avord “ formations ” and not units of the Indian Army qita the 
Indian Army. 

Lieut.-Colonel A. F. B. Lumby : With reference to the point which 
has just been made by my Honourable friend, Sir Henry Gidney, I certain- 
ly do base my major objection on the possibility of the propo ed amend- 
ment covering mixed formations. 

Mr. President (The. Honourable Sir Shanmukhain (Jhetty) : 

Does the Honourable iMember mean to say that if the word “ forma- 
tions ” is omitted, then the amendment would be infra vires of this 
Legislature ? 

Lieut.-Oolonel A. P. R. Lumby ; No, Sir. I was going to say that 
my objection is on the point of principle. 

Ml*. President (The. Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty) ; 

The House is not concerned with any principle at all. What the Chair 
waTii.s to know is, whether he would contend that this amendment will 
be nllra vires of this Legislature even if the words “all units and for- 
mations ” are omitted. The Chair asks this specific question, because 
the answer to that will enable the Chair to understand the real point of 
the Honourable Member’s objection. 

Lieut.-Colbnel A. P. R. Lumby : I would still maintain iny view, 
even if those words Were omitted, and the point I Avould make would 
be this. My Honourable friend, the Leader of the Opposition, based 
his ease largely on the argument that we had already legl latod in this 
draft Bill tliat the powers and privileges of the Indian Commissioned 
officers and the British officers of the Indian Army Avould be identical. 
But that is not so. This is purely a discipline Bill which does not cover 
status or powers of command or anything of that kind. 

Sir Abdur Rahim ; I thought my Honourable friend, the Army Sec- 
retary, admitted yesterday that so far as units are concerned there 
is no difficulty and the powers will be the same. 

Lieut.-Oolouiel A. P. R. Lumby ; My whole point in the course of 
my first speech and in the Select Committee and yesterday was that 
regulations will have to be made by His Majesty’s Government under 
section 71 of the Army Act to govern these things. This Bill says 
nothing about such matters which in the case of the British aiid Indian 
Armies are coATred by King’s Regulations. It seems to me that th^ 
is nothing in the Bill which can be used as an argwmeht to support aeny 
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Other vietv then that it is by regulations that ttiese various thiiign; will 
be governed aftd that those regulations will have to be made under sec- 
tion 71 of the Army Act by His Majesty's Government. 

As regards my Honourable friend, Sir Ilari Singh (Jour’s point 
on clause (d) of sub-section (i) of section 65, the term “ oflicem, soldiers 
and followers in Ilis Majesty's Indian forces " must be lield, I submit, 
to include the British officers of the Indian Army. It is tliey who are 
under tne Army Act, and it is because they are under that Act that 
I have submitted tha*t’ it isi not within the power of this Legislature to 
insert a section in the Bill which w^ould govern their conditions of 
service. One point that may have been missed as regards this proposed 
amendment is this. The general impres^sion that I have gleaned from 
the objections which have been raised to my point of order is that it 
is merely proposed in this amendment to raise the status of the Indian 
Commissioned officer up to that of the British officer. But that is not 
quite all that it would involve. At the present moment, there is no- 
thing to regulate tlie mutual powerM of command of the Indian Com- 
missioned officer and the British officer, but under this amendment the 
British officer would be made junior, if he was junior in service and 
rank, to the Indian Commissioned officer and that would be, under 
present circumstances, a change in his conditions of service. 

Mr. f^resident (The Honourable Sir Shunmukham Chetty) : 
Does tlie Army Act say in any section that a British officer can never act 
under the comihand of an Indian officer ? 

Lieut.-Ocdaiiel A. F. B. Lumby : The Army Act says nothing about 
the powers of command. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty) ; 

What ib the authority for the Honourable Member to state that this 
will be in contravention of the Army Act ? What I want to know 
Ls this. Is there aPy authority, either in the Army Act or in the 
Ring’s Regulafions mad(? under section 71 of the Army Act, by which 
an Indian offii»er can never have command over a British officer ? 

Iieut.-.</Ob>n6l A. P. R, Lumby : There is no such provision, for 
an Indian officer is not provided for as yet in the King's Regulations. 

My. PreSidMt (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty) : 

Then W'hy does the Honourable Member say that it will change the 
status ot the British officer ? 

£ieut.-(/6lonel A. P. B. Lumby : I think the point is that the sec- 
tions in the ICing'M Regulations that deal with powers of command only 
deal with powers of command as between officers of various categories of 
Itis Majesty's Land Forces, plus one specific clause which refers to the 
position of Dominion officers when they are doing duty with units of 
tlie British Army. The Indian Commissioned officer has not been legis- 
liated for at all. The Indian officers we have at present in the Indian 
Ai*my come under the heading of ‘ British officers ', as defined again 
in tne present BiEt, and no provision has yet been made in King’s Re- 
gulations for the Indian Commissioned officer. The assurance that I 
hatve given on all occasions when supporting this Bill before the House 
has* been that the regulations to govern the powers of eominand of this 
liew fype of officers will be made by His Majesty's Government under 
section 71 of the Army Act. 

LS04LAD 0 
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Mr. President (The Honourable 8ir Shaumukham Chetty) ; The 
Chair would like to know whether section 71 of the Army Act has the 
same application to the Dominions as it has to India. 

Lieut.-Colonel A. F. R. Lumby : In section 71 of the Army Act, 
reference ia made to His Majesty’s forces. In section 190, which covew 
the various definitions under the Army Act, in paragraph 7(a), inserted 
by an amendment in June 1932, it says, that Ilis Majesty’s forces do not 
include llis Majesty’s Dominion forces. 

Diwan, Bahadur A. Bamaswami Mudaliar (^Madras City : , Non- 
Muhammadan Urban) : It seems to me the position is quite simple. The 
first objection of the Honourable the Army Secretary was that no 
legislation aifecting British officers can be made at all by this House. 
1 venture to suggest that in this very Bill there are clauses which re- 
late to British officers, such as the clause relating to courts martial, 
section 20 : 

** A general court iiiurtiul shall consist of not less than five Britisli olllictirs or 
Indian Commissioned ohicers, each of whom has held a cojii mission, etc.'^ 

And, again, section 23 : 

** A general, suiiuiiary general or district court martial may bo composed of — 
etc., etc. 

8o tJiat, you are giving power to the Britkh officers who are regu- 
lated by the Army Act under this very Bill which the Army Secretary has 
introduced, so that 1 do not think that section 65 has any application at 
all. Tlieii, so far as the Army Act is concerned, the position seems to 
be even clearer. We are subject to Parliamentary legislation. 1 take 
it that llie Army Act applies to India. After the passing ol! the statute 
of Westminster, the particular definition whicJi my Honourable friend 
just now referred to — paragraph 7 (a) of section 190, was passed in 1932, 
but, taking it that the Army Act applies to India, what does it say 1 
As my Honourable friend, the Army Secretary, said, it does not coii- 
lemplate the class of officers wffiich we are now discussing under this 
Bill — the Indian Commissioned officers. The Army Secretary has also 
admitted that the Army Act does not provide for any relationship be- 
Iw^eeii the British officers and the Indian Commissioned officers who are 
being realised under this Bill. So far the Army Act does not at all 
contemplate the relation between these two offijceiB or recognise any position 
qua British officers and Indian Commissioned officers, so that nothing 
that %ve might enact about Indian Commissioned officers can be con- 
nected. with the Army Act. That is quite clear. Therefore, section 
71 has no application. The next question is, whether any regulations 
have so far been framed. Regulations framed under a Statute have, 
I concede, as much force as the Statute itself, and, therefore, if the 
Army Secretary were in a position now to lay his hands on particular 
regulations and point out that these regulations have already been framed 
and that, they are, therefore, binding on this Legislature as any parti- 
cular section of the Parliamentary Statute, then I am willing to concede 
this particular provision may affect those regulations, and, therefore, 
will be vMra vires of this House. The Army Act is silent on the point. 
No regulations have yet been framed. Therefore, we have got plenary 
powers now to deal with the situation that might arise and to give 
a status to the Indian Commissioned officers. My Honourable friend is 
suffering under this ovemhelming difficulty that in all probability there 
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will be a distinction between Indian Commissioned officers and British 
officers and that regulations may be framed which place the Indian 
Commissioned officers in an inferior rank to the British officers* Even 
so, he need not have any apprehension in the matter. What will happen 
is tliis. Directly a regulation is made by His Majesty under claiise 71 
of the Army Act, then that regulation has as much force as a Parlia- 
mentary Statute so far as any law passed by this House is concerned. To 
the extent that the regulation over-rides any provision that we have al- 
ready made, it will have sui>erior force and our Act, to that extent, will 
be inoperative. Therefore, my Honourable friend need have no appre- 
hension. What we want to test is whether in that case a regulation will 
be forced positiv(ily to make discrimination between the Indian Com- 
missioned officers and the British officers and then comes the question 
as to how far the assiir.niice given by my Honourable friend, the Army 
Secretary, will be realised in the actual regulation that might be framed. 
Therefore, Sir, I submit that at present there is nothing which stands 
in the way of this Legislature framing a clause such as that which 
my Honourable friend, Sir Abdur Rahim, has pointed out. 

The Honourable Sir NVipendra Sircar (Law Member) : Sir, the 

matter strikes me in this way. (An Honourable Member : Speak up 
please.^’) I have not started yet. Reading section 65 (d), we find there 
that the Indian Legislature can make laws for the government of officers, 
soldiers and followers in His Majesty ^s Indian forces, wherever they are 
serving, in so far as they are not subject to the Army Act. 

Now, proceeding by stages, it is obvious that under 65 (l) (d), the 
Legislature has no power to enact any law in respect of a person who is 
subject to the Army Act. Now, if we start with that, we have got to 
remember that the British officers who are acting in India are subject 
to the Army Act. This is the first step in the argument. Therefore, qua 
those British officers, although they are acting in India, no legislation 
can be enacted by this House. This House has no power, not because 
they are British, but becaiLse they are subject to the Army Act. 

Licut.-Golonel Sir Henry Oidney : Both British forces and the 
Indian forces ? 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty) : This 
amendment deals with a class of officers who are going to be created by 
an Act of this Legislature, and they are, therefore, not dealt with by the 
Army Act. 

The Honourable Sir Nripendra Sircar : I am coming to that. I 
(piite realise that thci^e arc officers who are going to be created by this 
Act, and, therefore, these are officers who could not have been referred to or 
dealt with by the Army Act. At this stage, I am not concerned with them, 
but with British officers, subject to the Army Act, about whom this House 
has no power. This House can create new officers, but cannot legislate 
for those governed by the Array Act. If we assume that the British 
Officer ha*s certain rights under the Army Act, and that Army Act doesi 
not contemplate this new class of officers at all, then I may put the matter 
before the House, by following what was indicated by my Honourable 
friend, Sir Hari Singh Goiir. Supposing this Legislature proceeds to 
put down, step by step, (1), (2), (3), that these will be the functions, 
authorities and powers of the officers who are going now to be enrolled, 
then, let m assume that, in this Act we had put it down that British 
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j.Sir Nripcndra Sircar.] 

officers wil] always ad under Indian officers whether the British officer 
conccnied is junior or senior. I am testing the correctneas of my argiv-^ 
ment. What would then be the position ? Is the British officer, or is he 
not, enlitled to say,— ' under the Army Act ” (supposing this Act had; 
not’ been introduced at all), “ under the Army Act and under the regu- 
la.tions enacted by liis ^lajesty, 1 w^ould never have been ])laced under 
tliis new» class of officers which is now going to be created That is, as 
the l^haii was jjleased to point out, this is a clasw of officer which was 
not in the contemplation of the Army Act at all, — ^because it has now 
come into existence. . . 

Sir Hari Singh Gonr : What section of the Army Act provides for 
lliat, please ? 

The Honourable Sir Nripendra Sircar : My friend, Sir Hari Singh 
Oour, need not he so vei*y impatient, I may tell him — or although 1 was not 
convini*ed by Sir Abdur Rahim’s argument, whatever might have been 
the impjmsion made by him, it was completely removed by Sir Ilari Singh 
Oour ; however, I may proceed in my own w^ay and answer the specific 
question put to me by the (>hair. I w’ould ask the Honourable Members 
of this House to look at this from this point of view. The British officer 
takes up this attitude. He says : “If this had not been passed at all, 
if this new class of offiecu's had not come into existence, then what was 
my riglit ? My right w^as that I was a British officer, controlled by the 
Army Act, and my rights, duties and liabilities are all to be found in 
the Army Act in the matter of command and so on. Whatever happeas 
to me, that will be done by the British officer, who is the only officer in 
contcanplation under the Army Act.’^ Now^, what are you ging to do ? 
You are going to do this. You are creating another class of officers who 
will have that right, — I am taking an extreme case, I am not suggesting 
that that is going to happen. Under this Act, you are saying, taking the 
illustration I have given, for testing the argument, “ T a British officer 
shall he placed under an Indian officer, wdio is not an officer governed by 
the Army Act, although 1 am his senior, although that could not have 
been my i^asition if this Act liad not lieeii enacted.” Sir, the wordings on 
which 1 place the greatest reliance are as much that of 65 (I) (d) as of 
65 {2) : 

“ Provided that the Indian Legislature has not, unless expressly so authorised by 

Act of Parliament, power to make any law repealing or affecting 

(i) the Anny Act.'' 

I draw^ the attention of this Honourable House to the word “ affect- 
ing Sir, for yeai*s we had a long discussion and judicial decisions about 
the word “ affecting Tf I might remind this House very shortly, Mr. 
Justice Mookherji, in connection with the Calcutta Tm})rovement Trust 
Tribunal, which gave that Tribunal certain powers to deal with land 
affected by any scheme, after going through all the authorities, came to 
the conclusion that “ affcnded ” means “ prejudicially affected ”. If it 
is bene/icially affected, then really that is not the" idea of the w'ord 
“affecting”. The House will remember that that was upset not only 
by the Pull Bench of the Calcutta High Court but the decision of the 
Pull Bench was accepted and confirmed by the Judicial Committee, and 
from that moment at least, so far as I am concerned, I have understood 
the word “ affecting ” to mean “ which causes any change, which has ally 
effect of any kind — w^hether that effect is prejudicial or beneficial we 
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are MOt eoncerned with. But etrietly apeaking, that matter hardly arises 
in answer to the question which was put to me by the Chair. I will 
answer the question put by my Honourable friend, Sir Hari Singh Gour. 
He said : “ suppose we had, instead of following the language of the 
Honourable Sir Abdur Rahim’s amendment, wo had put down .wriaUm 
(a), (6), (c), (d)f that these are the powers of these new Indian officers, 
could you have said that the Act was ultra vires ? ” Sir, to that question 
the answer is that that depends on what your (a), (6), (o), (d) are going 
to be. I took the extreme case, vi«., — under item No. (e) it is set out, the 
Indian Legislature enacts, that a British officer, whatever his seniority, 
will be under the command of a junior officer of this new class oF Jmliao 
officer. Take that extreme and improbable case for testing the validity of 
my argument. Supposing the Indian Legislature had said tiiat he will, 
whatever his position may be under the Army Act, whatever the r(»gula- 
tions may be, and so on, be under a junior of this newly created class of 
officers, that will be really affecting his rights under the Army Act. Now% 
proceed another step backward. 

Sir, this Act, instead of saying that the British officer is bound to be 
under and Indian officer, proceeds to say that he may bo under an Indian 
officer — not that he is bound to be. That is exactly the position which is 
going to be introduced by the amendment. It is only a qucvstion of 
vlegree, between the case supposed in my illustration, and the one you are 
enacting, but as a matter of logic, the positions are exactly the same, viz,, 
the other man is entitled to say that : in one case you w^ero regulating 
through the Indian Legislature that I was bound to be under an Indian 
officer ; ill the other ease you are regulating that I may be under an Indian 
officer ; that is not my position under the Army Act. The Army Act 
does not contemplate my being placed under anyWy who does not come 
under the Army Act, that is to say, any other than a British officer.” 
Therefore, the point of view of this will be that his rights are ‘ affected ’ 
by the amendment which is going to be made : he is entitled to say that 
this House has legislated for one subject to the Army Act. If I may, 
before I resume my seat, read out the amendment, this is what my 
Honourable friend. Sir Abdur Rahim, proposes by his amendment : 

** (2) After section 7 of the said Act, Uie following section shall l»o inserted, 
namely : — 

* 7A. The status and opportunities for promotion and power of command, rank 
and prei'edence of the Indian Commissioned Officers in the India u Army 
shall be the same as that of the British Officers in the Iiidiun Army in 
all units and formations 

Sir, I would ask you to look at these words — ” rank and iirecedence 
of the Indian Commissioned Officers in the Indian Army shall be tlie same 
as that of the British Officers ”. It is only a question of the language 
which is used, but what is the substance ? The substance is that wo ai’o 
putting it in this way that the rank and precedence of the new Indian 
officers will be that of the British officers. In substance it means from the 
point of view of the British officer that whatever his rights may bo under 
the English Army Act and although he is entitled to say that under 
this Act be will not recognise a newly created body like the Indian officers 
who arc going to 

Diwan Bahadur A. Bamaswami Mudaliar : Can he say so f What 
is the authority of the Honourable Member to say that he can say so ? 
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The Honourable Sir Nripendra Sircar : Section 65 prevents this 
Legislature from legislating about him, and, further, my authority is 
section 71 of the Army Act. I thought it was conceded that the British 
Army i\ct does not apply to the Indian officers who are now going to be 
created, l)ecause, otherwise, there would have been no necessity for our 
taking the trouble of legislating. As that is so, in answer to the question 
of my IJonourable friend, the Diwan Bahadur, I want him to i-onsidcr this. 
If it is conceded that nnder the British Army Act you cannot place k 
firitish olTicer under an Indian officer for tile reason that that class of 
officer is neither d(*fined nor is Avithin the contemplation of the liritish 
Army Acl, then the. position under the new Indian Act will be that the 
Brilisli officer will be liable to be placed under the Indian officer. Please 
remember that T am not going into the politics of the thing ; I am only 
arguing Ihe point of order, and not contending that the Indian officer 
should have inferior status. If this amendment is permissible, it is 
equally permissible to amend by suggesting that the British officer acting 
in India must always be placed under an Indian officer irrespecth^e of the 
qu(*stion of juniority and seniority. Taking the argument sugge.sted by 
my Honourable friend opposite, let us see if the ai’gument is sound. Why 
is this amendment ultra vires f We are providing that the British officer, 
whoever he may be and whatever his rank may be, under our legislation, 
is going to be under some Indian officer. It can be said, as has been sug- 
gested, Avliere does the British Army Act say that a British Brigadier- 
General should not be under an Indian Lieutenant ? But, Sir, why should 
the Britisli Army Act say that f As I said, — I hope I am not repeating 
what I said before— the British Army Act does not contemplate this new 
officer at all. It does not contemplate the situation that the British officer 
will be placed under some other kind of officer who is going to be under 
the power of the Indian Legislature. 

Sir Abdur Rahim : It does not provide against it either. 

The Honourable Sir Nripendra Sircar : All that it contemplates is 
the J^ritish officer and it cannot provide either one way or the other, and, 
therefore, it follows also that if my friend's argument is right, it is not 
only ])ei*missible for us to say here by enactment that in the matter of rank 
and iirocodence it shall be the same, but it is equally j)erinissibli; for us 
to say that a British officer whatever his position must be under tin* * 
Indian officer. 

Sir Abdur Rahim : I would not suggest such a painful necessity. 

The Honourable Sir Nripendra Sircar : But that is the logical eonse- 
(pienite. As I said, 1 am not going into politics. I am also keen on 
removing inferiority from the Indian officer, but I am only considering 
the legal position. It can equally be said : Where does the Briti.sli Army 
Act say that a British Brigadier-General cannot be placed under the Indian 
Lieiitonant ? It does not say that, and, therefore, it is argued such pro- 
vision is not expressly inconsistent with any provision of the Army Aet.^' 
But my whole point is that it is not necessary that a provision in the 
Indian Aer should be in terms which are inconsistent with any provision of 
the Army Act or of any other Parliamentary Act. All that is wanted is 
that rights of men governed by the Army Act must not be affected. The 
word affected ’• is the widest possible. Direct inconsistency in express 
terms is not required. You cannot affect the Army Act. Are yon affecting 
the position of the officers under the Army Act 1 With regard to the 
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British officer, are you enacting thait his position will be controlled by the 
Indian Act ? You contend that, as a matter of fact, a British officer, under 
the powers exercised by this House, can be placed under a body of officers 
who are now going to be created. If the argument is right that so long as 
you do not find in the Army Act something whicii is the diiT-ct eonivary 
of any exjiress enactment here, then tliere will be considerable force in 
the arguments which have been suggested by my Honourable friend, the 
Diwan Bahadur. 

Diwan Bahadur A. Ramaswami Mudaliar : Then clause 20 is also 
lUtra vires of the House. 

The Honourable Sir Nripendra Sircar : That is an argument of 
despair ! 

Diwan Bahadur A. Ramaswami Mudaliar : That is a logical 
absurdity ! 

The Honourable Sir Nripendra Sircar : No, that is not so. Eitliei* 
my argiiinent is right or that argument is wrong. It must be oikj of two 
things. If my argument ivS right and if it makes clause 20 ulh-a vires, 
that is neither Ikto noi* there. This argument must be .judged on its 
merits. ^Ve have not yet discussed clause 20 and we have not heard the 
Diwan Bahadur (m clause 20 whether it is ultra vires or not. 

Sir Abdur Rahim : May I ask tiie Honourable the Law Member 
whether Government have got the power to enact sections 20, 21, 2d 
and 25 because, after all, you are going to be a party to enacting this 
very measure. 

The Honourable Sir Nripendra Sircar : Will the Honourable Mem- 
ber kindly repeat the sections he has just cited ? 

Sir Abdur Rahim : I have mentioned as an example sections 20, 21, 
2d and 25. We are not arguing a partieula.r ease. I want my Honourable 
friend to give his opinion on those sections especially iu vi(?w of the word 
‘ affected * and the meaning he has .suggested to that word. He might 
also look at the definition of a ‘ British officer ^ as given in clause 5 (ff) 

The Honourable Sir Nripendra Sircar : I have looked at the defini- 
tion, Sir. 

Sir Abdur Rahim : I want to know the opinion of the Honourable 
Member as regards the whole Act. 

The Honourable Sir Nripendra Sircar : I thought my friend wanted 
to know what my opinion was about sections 20, 21, 23 and 25. As regards 
the ‘ definition \ 1 do not find any difficulty whatsoever, and, for this 
reason. A British officer means a person holding Ilis Majesty’s com- 
mission in His Majesty’s T^and Forces or in the Royal Marines or in the 
Territorial Army, and includes, in relation to a person subject to this 
Act when serving under such conditions as may be prescribed, a i>erson 
holding a commission in His Majesty’s Naval Forces or the Royal Air 
Force.” 

Sir Abdur Rahim : May 1 interrupt my Honourable friend. L 
referred to that definition to show that you are legislating with reference 
to this very officer. That is the whole object. The Law Member says that 
it will affect the Army Act because the British officer is mainly under the 
Army Act. 
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The Honourable Sir Nripendra Sircar : I thought I made my posi< 
tion porf*(rtly clear. J was arguing that if the argument put forv/ard from 
the opposite Benches is right, then we can not only say, that he can be 
placed f)n tlie same footing as the Indian officer, but it will be equally 
witliin our i)ower to say that he will be always under the Indian officer. 
In any case, apart from “ affecting ”, this Legislature cannot legislate in 
respect of officers subject to the Army Act and that is being done. That 
difficulty lias to be got over, before we consider whether anything has 
been affected ” or not. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty) : To show 
that it is not inconsistent with the provisiona of the Army Act. Is that 
the Honourable Member’s position ? 

The Honourable Sir Nripendra Sircar : My point was that as 
]*(‘gar(ls the Army Act the Indian officer was not in contemplation and the 
“ liegnlalion ” in section 71 of the Army Act only means this ; instead 
of this matter of superiority of command and so on being left to the 
Legislature, it is beiug taken away from the Legislature to His Majesty 
the King who will settle that matter by Regulations, and, therefore, it 
will be no longer within the competence of the Legislature or of any other 
body to ])rescribe anything for the respective precedence and so on of 
the officers inter se. I would submit in conclusion that this amendment 
to section 7 slides : 

** status and opportunities for promotion and power of command, rank find 
precndeine ol‘ the IiKlian Commissioned Officers in the Indian Army shall be the same 
as that of tlio British Officers in the Indian Army in nil units and for nmtious. ^ ' 

And that, in my submission, will be hit by section 65, sub-section (2) of the 
Qovornineiit of India Act, as also by 65 (/) (d). 

Sir Hari Singh Oour : May I put one question, if you do not mind, 
Sir. 


Mr. President (The Honourable^ Sir Shanmukham Chetty) : The 
Chaii has heard enough. 

Sir Hari Singh Oour : I only want to put one question. 

Some Honourable Members : Order, order. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty) : The 
legislative jurisdiction of the Indian Legislature is derived from the 
authority of the British Parliament. The limitations imposed on the 
legislative jurisdiction of this House are contained in section 65 of the 
Goveruiuent of India Act. Whenever a question is raised, whether a 
certain jirovision is uUra vires or infra vires of this Legislature, the Chair 
has to carefully examine the provisions of section 65 of the Government 
of India Act. Section 65, sub-section (J), defines the territorial and 
pevional jurisdiction of this House, and sub-section (2) defines the limita- 
tions imposed upon the jurisdiction of this House. The Chair will have 
first to consider whether the amendment or the clause in question is 
covered by the positive territorial and personal jurisdiction conferred 
upon this Legislature by section 65 (i). The relevant sub-seetion runs as 
follows : 

** The Indian Legislature has power to make laws for the government of offieers 

in His Majesty ^s Indian forces, wherever they are serving, in So far as 

they are not subject to the Army Act or the Air Force Act.” 
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Now, the expression “ Indian forces used in this section does not 
have a racial connotation, but a territorial connotation. It does not mean 
Indian officers, but it means both Indian and British officers serving in the 
army in India. (Hear, hear and Applause.) The expression Indian 
forces therefore, has got a territorial and not a racial connotation. The 
Bill before the House creates a new class of officers called the Indian Com- 
missioned Officers. This class of officers may be composed either of 
Indians or of Britishers, and this House has got jurisdiction to legislate 
for both those classes. The amendment of Sir Abdur Rahim seeks to 
define the status and powers of the Indian Commissioned Officers who 
are to be created by the present Bill, and it is open to this Legislature to 
define what the power and status of those officers will be. This House has, 
therefore, got the right to define the status a^id powers of the Indian 
Commissioned Officers. Since the Indian Commissioned Officers are to be 
created anew, by an Act of this Legislature, they cannot obviously have 
been covered by any of the provisions of the Army Act or the King^s 
Regulations framed thereunder. What the Chair has, therefore, now to 
decide, is whether the amendment of Sir Abdur Rahim would, in a 
negative and indirect manner, aflPect the position and status of officers Avho 
derive their status under the Indian Army Act or the King’s Regulations. 
Tlie contention of the Honourable the Law Member and the Honourable 
the Army Secretary is that the amendment of Sir Abdur Rahim will affect 
the status of those British Officers whose status is derived by the King’s 
Regulations made under section 71 of the Army Act. But neither the 
Honourable the Law^ Member nor the Army Secretary have shown the 
Chair any provision of the King’s Regulations by which it is specifically 
provided that a British Officer should, under no circumstances, be placed 
under the command of an Indian officer (Hear, hear) ; and, in the absence 
of such provision, the Chair must hold that even indirectly the amend- 
ment of Sir Abdur Rahim does not contravene any of the provisions of 
the King’s Regulations made under section 71 of the Army Act. 
(Applause.) 

The Chair has now to examine the amendment in the light of the 
limitations imposed by section 65 {2) of the Government of India Act. 
That sub -section — the relevant portion of it — runs as follows : 

Provided that tho Indian Legislature has not, unless expressly so authorised by 
Act of Parliament, power to make any law repealing or affecting — (i) any Act of 
Parliament passed after the year one thousand eight hundred and sixty and extending 
to liritish India (including the Army Act, the Air Force Act and any Act amending 
the same) 

If it can be shown that the amendment seeks to repeal or alToct any 
of the j)rovisions of an Act of Parliament referred to in this sub-section, 
the amendment would be clearly out of order. The Army Act, which is an 
Act of Parliament, has been brought to the notice of the Chair and 
both tho Honourable the Law Member and the Army Secretary have relied 
on section 71 of that Act. Their contention is that the amendment of Sir 
Abdur Rahim will affect section 71 of the Army Act. The Chair accepts 
the argument of the Honourable the Law Member that affecting ” means 
affecting in any sort of manner and not necessarily affecting prejudicially. 
Let us look into section 71 of the Army Act on which reliance has been 
placed. That section runs as follows : 

For the purpose of removing doubts as to the powers of command vested or to 
be vested in officers and others belonging to His Majesty's forces, it is hereby declared 
that His Majesty may, in such manner as to His Majesty may from time to time seem 

L304LAD D 
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meet, make regulations as to the persons to be invested as officers, or otherwise, with 
eoiniiiaiid over His Majesty's forces, or any part thereof, or any person belonging 
thereto, and as to the mode in which such command is to be exercised." 

What the Chair has to decide is whether the amendment of Sir Abdnr 
Raliim would in aii}^ manner affect section 71 which the Chair has just 
read out. Now, the purport of section 71 is to vest in His Majesty the 
King the power of making regulations to regulate the command of officers. 
It lias not been contended either by the Honourable the Law Member 
or by the Army Secretary that the purport of this section 71 is to vest 
that jiower exclusively in His Majesty the King. The interpretation that 
the Chair puts upon the section is this. Unless there is any provision 
to the contrary in a Local Act, His Majesty the King may frame regu- 
lations to provide for the command of officers ; or where there are positive 
provisions in a Local Act, His Majesty the King may override tliose 
])rovisions and make fresh regulations. That, in the opinion of the Chair, 
seems to be the interpretation of section 71 of the Airniy Act. If the 
purport of section 71 is to say that no one except His Majesty the King 
shall make any rules to define the command of officers, then the conten- 
tion of the Honourable the Law Member would be right in the light of 
section 65 (2) of the Government of India Act. But that is not the 
interpretation that can be reasonably placed on section 71. By incor- 
porating in this Bill the amendment of Sir Abdur Rahim, this Legislature 
will not, and in fact cannot, in any way interfere with the power of His 
Majesty the King vested by section 71 of the Army Act. If the House 
agrees to the incorporation of this amendment, the result, in the opinion 
of the Chair, seems to be this ; if no fresh regulations are made by His 
Majesty the King under section 71, then the powers of command with 
regard to the Indian Commissioned officers will be regulated by this 
amendment of Sir Abdur Rahim. But it would be open to His Majesty 
either to alter or over-ride the provisions contemplated in the amendment 
of Sir Abdur Rahim. For all these reasons, the Chair must hold that 
the amendment of Sir Abdur Rahim is in order. (Applause.) 

Sir Abdur Bahim : Sir, the House realise that the ruling that 
you have just given is extremely important not only so far as this Bill 
is concerned but that it is likely to affect any such questions that may 
arise with, respect to other Bills in this House of a similar nature. 

Sir, on the merits, I spoke yesterday at great length and I do not desire 
to repeat any of the arguments which I advanced then. This amend- 
ment being within the power of the Legislature, I do ask the Army 
Secretary, as representing the Army Authorities in India, to accept this 
amendment, as I do not think he will dispute the fact that it is extremely 
undesirable to make any sort of distinction between the Indian Com- 
missioned officers and the British officers as defined in the Act. If he 
agrees with me that it cannot be desirable in the interests of the effi- 
ciency of the army, which after all is the paramount consideration, then 
I do say to him that he cannot but accept this amendment, the only 
object of which is to give the Indian Commissioned officers, who have 
been created by this Act, the same opportunities as the British officers 
enjoy at present. I did not hear throughout the speech of my Honour- 
able and gallant friend one word to the effect that on the merits there 
is any objection whatever to this amendment. Now, that the legal diffi- 
culty has been brushed out of the way, I do ask, in the interest of the 
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efficient and harmonious Avorkiiig of the Indian army, that he should 
accept this amendment and make no other difticully Avhatever. 

Bfr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty) ; Motion 
moved : 

** That clause 3 of the Bill be re-numbered as clause 5 (./), and after the clause 
so re-numbered the following new sub-clause be inserted : 

‘ (.?) after section 7 of the said Act, the following section shall be inserted, 

Insertion of new section namely : 

7A in Act VIII of 1911. - 

‘ 7A. The stfitus and opportunities for promotion and power of eoininand, rank 
and precedence of the Indian Commissioned Officers in the Indian Array 
shall be the same as that of the British Officers in the Indian Army in 
all units and formations ” 

Lieut.-0olonel Sir Henry Qidney : Sir, I rise whole-heartedly to 
support this amendment. My reasons are the same as were so ably 
adduced by my Honourable friend, Sir Abdur Rahim, yesterday. Sir, 
the Army Member, who has presented this Bill with great sympathy 
and concern for the future of the Indian officer as he is to exist under tlie 
new Act, has assured this House that since neither the Army Act nor 
the Indian Army Act cover the powers of command, and since these are 
to be found under power given in section 71 of the Army Act, the matter 
of equality of status between the Indian Commissioned officer and 
the British officer will be regulated by His Majesty's Government. 
Now, Sir, I think no one in this House has any reason to doubt the credit, 
the depth of feeling or thei sincerity of the Army Member, for in all his 
dealings Avith this House, I think all sides will agree with me, he has put 
matters before us always in a fair and square manner. (Applause.) 
And in my mind I have no doubt that the Army Secretary will carry out 
his assurance or see that it is carried out to the satisfaction of the House. 
But, Sir, the question is this. Let me try and put a picture before the 
House. Leit us take a small military station consisting of two Indian 
units and one British unit. I am now discussing that special part of the 
amendment regarding the word ‘‘ formations Here is a mixed forma- 
tion of troops and an officer must be appointed as officer commanding 
that station. Hitherto, there has been no difficulty, because the officer 
commanding the Brigade or the Division generally selects the senior 
officer, if efficient, whether he belongs to the Indian unit or the British 

unit. Now, with the introduction of the new Indian Commissioned 

officer, there is just the possibility, as Sir* Abdur Rahim said, of, — I will 
not call it the ‘‘ inferiority ” or the ‘‘ superiority complex ” — ^let me call 
it the mid-complex, or, as I was reported to have said in the shorthand 
proce^ings of the Sandhurst Committee ‘‘ mid-complexion The 
question here arises, will the Senior Indian Commissioned officer be 
selected f In my mind there is a definite doubt as to whether there 
will be an equality of status ; and I submit, Sir, as a member of the 
Committee who sponsored the Military Academy of Dehra Dun and 
speaking on behalf of Anglo-Indians and Domiciled Europeans whose 
sons enter this Academy, I cannot for the life of me see why, if this 

assurance is given to ns, there should be any doubt in the mind of Gov- 

ernment or there should be any delay in now announcing on the floor 
of this House that there shall not be any difference in the status. I do not 
say for a moment that Indian Commissioned officers who enter the army 
today will be as equally disciplined and learned in the art of warfare as 
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experienced British ofScers — ^possibly we have lost it in India for a little 
while. Blit I do submit that, if Government are going to give TndiATiB a 
chance to learn the art of defence or eventually going to give India 
the control of its own defence and help her along the path of complete 
self-government, it must make a serious and honest effort today, and at 
the outset there must be no difference whatever between the British and 


the Indian officers in the Indian Army. Sir, supposing there is to be 
any difference, surely this House will not for a moment tolerate it. I 
certainly would not vote for it, because 1 am very emphatic on this 
point that there must be no camouflage in this effort. It must be a 
serious, complete, honest and entire effort, as I know the Army Secretary 
intends it to be. But there is a doubt, and the doubt certainly exists, 
as I brought out just now, in my question to the Army Secretary, in the 
question of the command of mi^ed formations. Our memories are not 
dull : we remember some years ago, in this very House, this very ques- 


tion was debated, and our friend, Mr, Jinnah, was here and our late 
lamented friend. Colonel Crawford, was also here. We know what 
transpired in that discussion, and, I believe, without any doubt that there 
does exist a belief in the mind of the British officer, and this is the crux 
of the impasse, that he will not serve under an Indian officer. There is 
no need to camouflage it. Let us frankly admit it. The Government must 
either encourage it or discourage it ; and the only way to discourage 
it and to instil confidence in the minds of the youth of India so as to 
encourage them to join the Amy which will ultimately be ^e army 
by which we shall defend India, an absolute sense of equality, i.e., there 
will be no difference in status or treatment between the Indian Com- 
missioned officer and the British officer, just as no difference exists 
between British officers of the Indian Army and British armies today es- 
pecially as regards formations mixed or unmixed. With these few words, 
and with the full assurance that I know the Army Secretary will do his 
best, I would ask him in his reply to repeat his assurance. I know he 
cannot give a pledge, because he is not in a position to do so, but 1 want 
him to reiterate that assurance in unequivocal terms that there will be 
no difference betwe(;n the British and the Indian officer : If I may say so, 
your ruling. Sir, on the objection raised by Government will, I think, 
stand out as a classic ruling, and if you will pardon me saying so, it is 
one of the most perfect rulings that have been given in this Honourable 
House within the last thirteen or fourteen years that^I have been a 
Member of this House. In my mind I feel convinced that your ruling 
w'as certainly the correct one and I only hope that this House will 
support this amendment. If not, you might just as well scrap this Army 
Act There is no use introducing an Amy Act that will make mueh 
more of a British officer than of an Indian officer and create indm^ouS 
differences. Let them all in equality be officers of His Majesty the King 
and of His Amy. (Cheers.) 

Mr B liias (Orissa Division : Non-Muhammadan) : Sir, even a 
worn will turn, and I find my gallant friend. Sir Henry Gidney, a «eat 
supporter of the Government, is turning agan^ the Government. I was 
glad to hear from my Honourable friend. Colonel Sir Henry Gidney, 
that he spoke on behalf of the Europeans also— he assured ns 
that the Europeans are in agreement with the views expressed oy ^ir 
Henry Gidney on the floor of the House. That makes my task a little 
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easy. 1 would not go so much for the dishonesty of the Upvernment as 
1 would otherwise have gone ; but I would like my Honourable friends 
from the fciuropean Benches to make it clear that they are in agreement 
with my Honourable friend, Colonel Sir Henry Gidncy. 1 see, Sir, they 
are in agreement. When 1 was listenuig to the Honourable the Law 
Member, l was reminded— 1 was then not a politician in the beginmiig 
of . the Montagu-Chelmsford reforms period— of how the Civil Service 
revolted against serving under Indian Ministers. When 1 heard the 
very sympathetic speeph of my gallant friend, Colonel Lumby, 1 find 
the whole thing tljiat is agitating — ^that is not only at the back of the 
mind .of the gallant Colonel, out of the whole British forces practically, — 
is that they will not serve under an Indian OlBcer. jSir, 1 congratulate 
you on that excellent and, as my Honourable friend, Colonel ISir Henry 
Cidney, pointed out, classic ruling ; but when 1 heard the arguments on 
the Government side, 1 felt what is liie use oi the Army Secretary coming 
10 this House and asking us to pass this Bill ? Why does he not ask 
His Majesty the King Emperor to pass an Ordinance or frame regula- 
tions by which a few Indian boys will be made into Indian Commissioned 
officers H If the Government is going to oppose this amendment — I do 
hope they will have more common sense and that better sense will come 
to the Army Secretary, the Army Council in India and the British Army 
Council. But I do hope if the Army Secretary cannot make up his mind 
today, let him follow the precedents of other Government measures ; 
when Government have not made up their mind they have taken time ; 
let him take time and let him consult the Army Comicil in India and let 
him consult the War Office ; let him consult also the British Cabinet ; 
but let them not be hasty today. I shall not say now what I wanted to 
say : I shall reserve that to a subsequent stage and, if I find that the 
Government do not use their common sense and agree to the unanimous 
opinion of this House, I will have to oppose this Bill. 

Mr. Muhammad Yamin Khan (Agra Division : Muhammadan 
Rural) : Sir, we have got a very simple question before us and that 
question is whether by this Act the Army Secretary and the Government 
want to create a body in the Indian Sandhurst equal in efficiency and 
equal in merit to that what they have been providing by English 
Sandhurst or not. If the intention is to give the same training as is 
given at Sandhurst and if the boys are going to be brought up in the 
same spirit as the boys in England are brought up, then there is no 
other way but to give them the same status. If the intention of the 
Government is not to give them the same training as is given at 
Sandhurst, then I would rather chuck off the whole of this scheme of 
Dehra Dun, If this school at Dehra Dun is going to serve the purpose 
and the intention is sincerely to teach and bring the boys in India with 
the same training as is given in England, then the distinction of colour 
and race has got no force whatsoever. There was a time when we had 
neither District Magistrates who were Indians nor Commissioners in 
Provinces who were Indians ; but now, in the last few years, we have 
seen that there' have been Indians who have held the office of Governor 
with great credit and they have discharged their duties in most satisfac- 
tory manner. In military service, the Indians have always been ex- 
emplary and Indian officers and Indian regiments have discharged their 
duties during the war with such great efficiency. Indians also lead 
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British troops at the time of emergency and in the battlefields of Iraq, 
Talestine, ISyria and France have rendered great services. Then, what 
is here tliat makes the Indian to be deemed as inferior to a British officer 
m the same rank ? 1 would point out that if a Major who comes from 
Behra Bun is to serve under a Captain who comes from Sandhurst, or 
a senior Captain coming from Dehra Dun is to serve under a junior 
Captain who comes from Sandhurst, if an Indian is to be treated like 
this, then it would mean a great deal of danger in the army. If an 
Indian officer is to be discouraged like this, then it will mean a great 
danger to the army, because the same brotherly feelings and comrade- 
ship, which at present exist in the British army, will never remain there, 
and that is a very great danger, and 1 would warn the Government that 
they should take note of this fact. There should exist the same brotherly 
and friendly feelings between British and Indian officers as between 
British and British officers in the army. They must all feel tliat they 
are equals, and there sliould be no inferiority complex, because once this 
inferiority complex is put into their minds, then co-operation, which is 
so essential for the efficient working of the army, will cease to exist. 
Therefore, I feel that 1 need not say much on this subject, which is a 
very simple but vital matter. 1 hope the Army Secretary will accept it. 

Sir, I support this amendment. 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce (Member for Industries and 
Labour) ; Sir, on behalf of Government, I am quite prepared to accept the 
suggestion put forward from the other side that Government should 
have time to consider their position in regard to this amendment. If 
you, Sir, are prepared to agree to that, I venture to suggest that we 
Jiiight leave further discussion on this matter to a future date. 

Mr. B. Sitaramaraju (Gan jam cum Vizagapatam : Non-Muham- 
madan Rural) : Sir, I wish to point out that the Majority Report of the 
Select Committee state here : 

“ But we are assured that Regulations are being framed by Ilis Majesty’s Gov- 
erniDoiit. ’ 

and so forth. So far as the merits of the question arc concerned, some 
assurances were given 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty) : Govern- 
ment have asked for time. Has the TToiiourable Member, Sir Abdur 
Rahim, any objection ? 

Sir Abdur Rahim : We have no objection. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty) : As there 
is no more business for the day, we may adjourn the House now. 

The Assembly then adjourned till Eleven of the Clock on Thursdav, i 
the 16th August, 1934. " 




CORRIGENDUM, 


In the Legislative Assembly Debates, dated the 23rd July, 1934, 
Vol. VI, No. 5, page 486, in the tabular Statment laid on the table in reply 
to starred question No. 182, for the entries relating to the Education, Heidth 
and Lands and the Home Departments, si^stUuU the follovnng : 


Eduisation, Health 

4|| 

200-16-^65 £. B. 

260 

IIAll these men are 

and Lands. 


380—16—600 
(First Division). 

100—8—300—26—360 
(Second Division). 

60— 2— 80— a— 96 E. B. 
3-125 

(New scale of the Bou- 
tine Division). 

/ 

r 244 
\ 104 

64 

working in the Im- 
perial Secretariat 

Idhraiy which is 
under the adminis- 
trative control of 
the Education* Health 
and Lands Depart- 
ment. 

Home 


•• 

•• 

.... 
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LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY. 

Thursday, 16th August, 1934, 


The Assembly met in the Assembly Chamber at Eleven of the Clock, 
Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty) in the Chair. 


STATEMENTS LAID ON THE TABLE. 

Informition 'promised in reply to starred questims Nos, 12 to 15 asked by Seth 
Haji Abdoola Haroon on the 16th July, 1934, 

Grievances op the Princes op the Moghul Dynasty. 

No, lr2, 

(it) Yes ; a copy* with translation is enclosed. 

(h) The reply is in the negative, except (t) that a few dcsceiulants of the tjr- 
Royal family of Delhi receive monthly pensions of Rs. 5 or lis. 6 ; (:S) that a stipend 
of Ks. 0,000 wjis granted to Mirza Sulaiinnn Shikoh by Nawab Asafiiddaulah which 
was later secured on the interest of the first Oudh loan ttxken from King Ghazi-iiii-din 
Hyder. The principal of this stipend, namely, Bs. 12 lakhs, was repaid in 1838 when 
Mirza Sulaiman Shikoh died. No provision therefore exists for the continuance 
of the stipend ; and (,3) that the assignment of Rs. 76 lakhs made by Nawab 
Saadat Ali Khan Bahadur was in consideration of the subsidy payaVdo for the 
maintenance of a military force. A portion of the subsidy, vis,, Rs. 2,04,000 wa.« 
intended to provide for the maintenance of the Benares branch, and pensions are 
still being paid subject to the Oudh pension rules. 

(c) Does not arise. 


Troubles of the Princes of the Moghul Dynastyi. 

Appeal to the British Government and the public* 

During the reign of the renowned (Kingdom of the) Moghul dynasty in India 
there was no community which did not receive favours. Hundreds of Hindu Mahants, 
Rajas and Maharajas as well as Muslim Moulvis and members of Nawab families are 
even today deriving benefit from (its generosities). It is, however, deplorable that 
noble ladies and princes of that very dynasty arc today not only passing their lives 
in obscurity but are also ashamed to own themselves as members of that dynasty. 
Some members of this dynasty receive pensions of Bs. 5 or 6 per mensem for their 
subsistence from the charity fund, while many do not receive even this. Some 
members of this dynasty sell vegetables, while some have opened pan and cigarette 
shops. There are also a few who maintain themselves by plying trollies but their 
sense of self-respect does not allow them to live upon the gift of the public or 
Government (»r to bo supported out of the charity fund. 

God be praised ! the notable rais of Oudh, Nawab IL.mid Husain Sahob, Khan 
Bahadur, Taluqdar of Lucknow, has for the last one year been striving for the 
prosperity and well-being of (the members of) this dynasty. The membiirs of the 
United Provinces Legislative Council and of the Legislative Assembly have also drawn 
the attention of the British Government to it and probably a deputation consistiTig 
Hindu, Musliin and Christian members of the Legislative Council will wait upon 
His Excellency Sir Malcolm Hailey, the Governor of the United Provinces. It is, 
therefore, necessary that the public and the members of the Legislative Council should 
very carefully go through the agreements with the British Government. 


^Not printed in these, debates. 


( 1649 ) 
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English officials who come to India these days remain isolated Prom ns oven 
though they may not despise our civilization and culture. But there ivas a time 
when English officials preferred even their graves to be made in this country. 
(They) used to contract marriages in exalted royal faniilics^and gave their daughters 
in mnrriagc to the princes. For instance, Mirza Ali' Tahir Sahib, who w.-is the 
grandson of tlic last Emperor of India, was married to the grand-daughter of (’olonel 
Garrcii (sic.) and General Martin married i\ begum of Oudh. Two daughters, named 
Sally Begum arul Peggy Begum, were born to General Martin by this very begum, 
Sally liegiiiii was married in Lucknow to Mirza MuzalTar Bakht, who was the oldest 
son of Mirza Sulaiman Sihikoh. the prince .of Delhi. The Fommitteo oP WaqPs should 
ponder (over this). 

The tomb of Sally Roguiu lies in Barudkhana, Golaganj. The niuuicipaiity has 

now laid out a park over the garden attached to this tomb. Tlie toinb of Peggy Begum 

lic.s on the Latouche Road at the place where Duke Company is situated now. The 
KoHii in which Muiishi Ehtishain Ali Saheb, Rais of Kakori, now resides In Kliiyaliganj 
belonged to Sally Begum and the building in which Muiutaz Darul-Yatama of the 
Bngli (•!' Giingay Nawab in Aminabad is located was the tomb of Prince Mirza 
Sikandar Shikoh of Delhi. English officials had recommended some prince.^ who had 
come from Delhi to the Nawab Viziers of this place (Lucknow). One of the princes 
purchased the ** Terhi Kothi near the Chief Court, fronii an Eiiglishnnin for his 
residence and this very prince later on shifted to the koiJii near Sikandar Bagh, as 
a mark of which (kothi) a beautiful gate still stands near the place wIk.mo the ginve 
of T’nglisliiJien and also the Sinkaiidar Bagh are to be found now. The Tehri Kothi 

and tlio Sikandar Bagh are now in the possession of Government. It U hoped that 

wiien evidence is recorded by the Waqfs Committee at Naini Tal light Avould be 
throAvn on the properties which are in the possession of Government or other persons. 
All the tombs or Imambaras of NaAvab V'iziers in Lucknov; are very big and spacious. 
Hence they leinained safe and no one could gain permanent possession over tUerii. 
But these princes of Dollii uere our respected guests. Their tonibs Avere small, 'fhey 
wore stvaiqp'rs. The Waqfs Committee should, therefore, make correct inquiries 
about their properties Avherever they may be found in our province of United 
Provinces. As the members of the ea;* royal dynasty of Delhi have, in order to remove 
their troubles set up an Anjumau in LucknoAV, knoAvn as the Ale Taimur .\ssociatioii, 
of Avhich the Deputy Commissioner is the patron, T appeal to Hafiz Hidayat Husain, 
the loi'drr of the Waqfs Committee, and to MonlvL Fasihuddin to give an opportunity 
to the Anjumau Khandan-i-Jahaiidar Shah, Benares (and) the Ale Taimur Associa- 
tion. Tjucknow, also to give evidence before it. 

There arc properties of the princes of Delhi in LucknoAV and the .Municipality 
realiz(?s house-tax on them. It is therefore the duty of the Municipal Board to help 
(tluj members of) this dynasty, Avho are living in our city as our rcspoclcd guests. 
If tlioir properties cannot be returned to them at least some favour in one form or 
another should be shoAAUi to them. 

Mirz:j Sulaiman Shikoh, the prince of Delhi, had settled in .LuckuoAv. Bahu 
Begum, the mother of NaAvab Asafud-Daulah Bahadur, had made provision for their 
maintenance. The Goveniment had taken a permanent loan of one erore, eight 
lakh ami nfty-tlioiisand rupees at 0 per cent, per annum of AA'hich meiitioji is made 
in the Book of Treaties, Part 11, page li>8, along Avith a statement (sic.'i. Tlie first 
name is that of Prince Mirza Shikoh (and it is stilted) that he should receive a. 
pousioii of Rupees six thousjiiid per mensem out of the interest tlu»ieon. As the 
princes had permanently settled (iii Lucknow) as guests, the Kings of Oudh known 
as the NsiAvab Viziers Imd, on their oaa'h behalf, settled another pension of rupees 
six thousand (per mensem). In this Avay the princes received a pension of rupees 
twelve thousand per mensem, and it is mentioned in the treaty that the pension 
derived from the interest on this loan Avoiild be paid permanently so long as the 
British Government lasts. This treaty bears the sigpiature of His Excellency Robert 
ITom*nrable (sic.) Governor-General and G. Bailey, the Resident, ft av.js made on, 
November 14, 18.14. The interest on the whole amount comes to rup'.'os fifty-four 
thousand and two hundred per mensem or to rupees six lacs and fifty-one thousand 
per annum. Full details about it are to be found in the treaty under AAdiich the loan 
was taken in the name of the Honourable East India Company. Bahu Reguiu Sahifea 
had made a mention of the pension of princes of Delhi in oUier treaties also. The 
Emperor of Delhi had adopted Bahu Begum, the mother of NaAvab Vizier Asafiid- 
Danla, as her daughter and on the occasion of her marriage the Emperor of Delhi 
had ®cnt « marriage present comprising twenty-two camel-loads of jim^ellcry. Now 
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that tho members of that dynasty are involved in great distress and trouble <hey are 
demanding back their money which is still in deposit. They do not want to impose 
any new burden on the State treasury. They only want to support the members of 
thoir family out of the interest of that money. But their <lemaiids are not .'it all 
attended to and even their representations and memorials are not forwarded to tlie 
higher authorities. At the very most the Commissioner gives them what he 

chooses. On realizing this difficulty they have set up a regiil.ir Anjnman of their 
own, which is denmnding its representation in the provincial council as well .is in 
the T^egislative Assembly in order to make its voice heard by tlie Oovcnimcnt and 
the Parliament. 

Alirza .laliandar Shah, avIio lives in Benares, was the eldest priin'e of Delhi. As 
he w.ns the eldest prince'it was slated in the treaty imide by Nawab Vizivr fSii ’adat Ali 
Khan of Oudh that villages in Azamgarh, Gorakhpur, Farrukhabad and Allahabad 
districts yielding an annual ineome of 7d lakhs may be set apart for his maintenance 
so that his whole family may be supported thereby in perpetuity. permanent 
pension of Its. 23,638 j^er annum Avas fixed for the maintemince of that branch of the 
family which had migrated to Farrukhabad. This is also mentioned in detail in the 
treaty. This treaty which was made on November 1.5, 1801, bears the signatures of 
Mr. N. B. lildmonstoiic, Secretary to Government in the Political Den'ii'iimnit, Mr. 
Henry Wellesley and Lieutenant-Colonel Scott- -uidc Book of Treatii's, Volume II, 
fiage 121. This treaty was ratified by the Governor General himself on the bank of 
the Ganges in Benares on November 14, 1801 (sic.). But the condition of llic princes 
belonging to the family that had settled in Benares is very bad. 'riiosc v.'lio had 
orderlies and batteries in their retinue are now on the verge of starvation and the 
wonder is that they have been ignored in sjiite of their loyalty to Govennnent. No 
regard was shown for this family even at the time of the Simon Oiirinds.sioii, the 
Lothian Committee and the Honml Table Conference. There are five hundred 
descendants of the cj^-royal dynasty of Delhi in this province and they have also got 
t>vo regular organizations of tludr own. Mirza Mohamnd Sirajuddin BaUiit Bahadur 
is tlic preeidcMit of the An.juman at Benares and Prince Mirza Md. Snltan Shah 
Bahadur is that of the Lucknow Anjumaii. The latter is descended from. Prince Mirza 
Shikoh while the former from Mirza Jahandar Sluih. It is h(>pe(l that the British 
Government and tin? public will pay due consideration to the matter, 

Quilratullah Siddbp, 

Founder of the Anti -Anarchist League, 
Lucknow. 


Pensions paid to the Members of the Old Royal Family op Delhi, 

Vo. ./.L 

A very few of the iicnsioners are in receipt of pensions of Rs. 5 or Its. 6 per 
mensem. Most of the pensions are paid from Central Revenues but in a few cases, 
coinpcriisation pensions are paid representing tho interest on tho value of the pro- 
perties sold by the pensioners. 


Loan taken by Govebnment from the Late Baku Begum, Mctheb op 
THE Late Nawab Vazib Asapuddowlah. 

No. /■/. 

(a) No. 

(?>) I would refer to the answer given to part (b) question of No. 12. The 
other parts of the question do not arise. 


Money earmarked by a Vazir op Oudh for the PteNsioN op Prince 
Jehandar Shah’s Descendants, 

Vo. t/:, 

(a) Yes. The date of the treaty is 1798. 

(b.) Yes, vide list enclosed. 

Ii308LAD 
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List of Members of the Ex-Eoyal Family of Delhi drawing Pensions or Compassionata 

Allowances. 

(I) From the Lucknow Treasury, 



2595 

C. P.A. 


2727 
C. P. L. 


353 


Name of pensioner or Sarkabz. 

Amount of 
monthly 
pension. 


Rs. 

A. 

p. 

Alamara Begam . . 

7 

4 

8 

Achchhey Mirza . . 

12 

9 

8 

Banno Begam 

8 

6 

9 

Fatma Sultan Begam 

16 

10 

8 

M. Faredun Qadar 

22 

10 

8 

Nurjahan Begam 

250 

0 

0 

Sipehrbano Begam 

5 

0 

0 

Shah Hasan Mirza 

16 

13 

8 

Shah Husain Mirza 

16 

13 

8 

Sultan Begam . . 

8 

6 

10 

Stighra Begam . . 

6 

6 

5 

Zohra Begam 

7 

0 

0 

Gauhar Shah 

5 

0 

0 

Sikandarbakht alias Babhan Saheb 

11 

14 

5 

Gauhar ara Begam Sarkabza 

17 

0 

0 

Shaukat ara Begam 

17 

0 

0 

Farukh Shah 

5 

0 

0 

Sultan Jahan ara Begam . . 

9 

0 

0 

Shamsuzzaha Begam 

10 

0 

0 

Imtiazi Begam . . 

12 

1 

2 

Qurishia Begam 

10 

13 

4 

Asmanqudar 

9 

4 

0 

Zihosh Qadar .. 

9 

4 

0 



Transferred to 
Benares. 


Compassionate 

allowance. 


Compassionate 

allowance. 


Compassionate 

allowance. 


Compassionate 

allowimoe. 
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Serial 

No. 

P. P. 0. 
No. 

Name of pensioner or Sarkabz. 

Amount of 
monthly 
pension. 

Remarks. 




Rs. A. 

P. 


24 

C. P. A. 

Muazzam Bakht 

6 0 

0 

Compassionate 

allowance. 

31 


C. P. A. 

Bahadur Bakht 

5 0 

0 

Ditto. 


32 


C. P. A. 

Ahmad Bakht . . 

6 0 

0 

Ditto. 

zo 

33 

27 

C. P. A. 

M. Azam Qadar 

6 0 

0 

Ditto. 

98 

28 

C. P. A. 

Maryam Jahan Begam 


0 

Ditto. 

97 

6 0 

29 

C. P. L. 

Ali Baza Khan under the Sarkabzi 
of Ata Husain Khan. . . 




123 

2 4 

3 


30 

C. P. L. 

Falak Qadar 

13 1 

5 


164 


31 

C. P. L. 

Azam Qadar 

13 1 






32 


Sultan Husan Jahan Begam 

5 0 

0 

Compassionate 

allowance. 

277 

33 

C. P. L. 

Mohd. Sultan Shah 

5 10 

0 


280 


34 

2487 

M. Baland Qadar 

7 4 

0 


35 

1288 

Aftabuzzamani Begam . . 

5 10 

9 


36 

2685 

r Ahmad Mirza Sarkabz . . 

(^Akhtar Mirza . . 

5 0 

6 0 

0 

0 

Compassionate 

allowance. 

Ditto. 

37 

, 798 

Masooma Begam 

20 0 

0 


38 

• ■ 

Akhtar Bakht alwd Aktar Mirza for 
the support of his minor children 
(for 5 years) in the first instance . . 

5 0 

0 

Compassionate 

allowance. 


(8d.) 8. ZAMIN HUSAIN, 

Wa»ika Offleer. 
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List of Members of the Ex-Eoydl Family of Delhi drawing Penmans or Compassionate 

Alloivanoes, 

(II) From the Benares Treasury, 


Amount of 

Serial P. P. 0. Name of pensioner or Sarkabz. monthly Remarks. 

No. No. pension. 



Mst. Mehr Sultan Begam 
M. Moinuddin Bakht 


M. Kamaluddin Bakht 


Mirza Zahid Bakht 
Mst. Ahsanara Begam 
Mst. Akhtari Sultan Begam 


Mirza Zahid Bakht 


Mirza Ejaz Bakht 
Mirza Shahood Bakht 


Mirza Asad Bakht 


Mirza Babar Bakht 


Mirza Khurd Bakht 


Mst. Gauhar Sultan Begam 
Mirza Moinuddin Bakht . . 


Mst. Ainna Sultan Begam 


Mirza Jalaluddin Bakht 


M. Fahimuddin Bakht 


Mst. Amina Sultan Begam 


Mst. Quraisha Sultan Begam 


Rs. A. P. 
60 0 0 


10 0 0 


10 0 0 


33 5 4 


30 0 0 


25 14 0 


6 11 0 


16 0 0 


7 4 0 


7 4 0 


7 4 0 


7 4 0 


40 0 0 


80 0 0 


8 0 0 


44 8 0 


2 8 0 


10 0 0 


39 3 3 


Mst. Aiwan-unnisa Begam 


7 0 0 
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Amount' of 

Serial P. P. 0 Name of pensioner or Sarkabz. monthly 
No. No. pension. 



Wajiha Sultan Begam 
Zakia Sultan Begam 


(^Razia Sultan Begam 


Rs. A. p. 


9 0 0 


C. P. L. 


266 


Mst. Ruquia Sultan Begam 


5 0 0 


C. P. L. 


267 


Mirza Ejaz Bakht 


10 0 0 


C. P. L. 


269 


Mst. Ayesha Sultan Begam 


12 0 0 


C. P. L. 


270 


Mst. Fatima Sultan Begam 


12 0 0 


C. P. L. 


276 


Mirza Fakhruddin Bakhi 


8 0 0 



Mst. Alamara Sultan Begam 


Mst. Fahium-nisa Begam 


Mirza Shahdyar Bakht 


Mirza Fazaluddin Bakht 


31 — 5 ^ - — Mirza Wahiduddin Bakht 

o6o 


15 0 0 


8 0 0 


6 0 0 


32 0 0 


32 0 0 


C. P. L. 

32 — ' • - — Qaisar Sultan Begam 

ou4 


15 0 0 


C P L 

33 — ' — Mst. Majida Sultan Begam 

3o6 


7 11 2 


^ Sultan Begam 

ou7 


7 12 2 



Mst. HaHma Sultan Begam 


36 M.iubairudldin Bakht .. 


7 11 2 


10 10 0 


Remarks. 
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Serial P. P. 0 
No. No. 


Name of pensioner of Sarkabz. 


Amount of 
monthly 
pension. 


Remarks* 


37 


C. P. L. 
377 


Mirza Sirajuddin Bakht . . 


61 11 9 


38 


C. P. L. 
379 


^Mst. Wajia Sultan Begam 
■< Mat. Zakia Sultan Begam 


[^Mst. Razia Sultan Begam 


V 6 0 0 


J9 


C. P. L. 
389 


40 


C. P. L. 
399 


41 


C. P. L. 
412 


Mirza Munawar Shikoh . . 

Mirza Aminuddin Bakht . . 
Mirza Mohd. Baqar Ali Khan 


5 

6 

15 


o 

0 

0 


0 

0 

0 


(8d.) S. ZAMIN HUSAIN, 

fVasika Officer. 


Information promised in reply to starred question No. 226, ashed by Mr, Bhuput 

Sing on the 25th July, 1934. 

Acquisition by the East Indian Railway Authorities op Lands attached 
TO Hindu Places op Worship at Azimganj. 

Enquiries have been made from the Agent, East Indian Railway, and the facts 
are as follows : 

Thcrt are two shrines on railway land at Azimganj — one is situated near tho 
landward boundary of the Railway and the other near the ferry ghat on 
tho river bank. These two shrines came into existence, as far as can be 
traced, in 1920 whereas the land on which they stand was acquired by 
the Rjulway in 1897. Thus, the shrines erected on railway land are 
clearly encroachments. As, however, they have been in existence for 
several years, the limits of one of the shrines have been denmreated by 
the Railway and access allowed thereto. Round the other shrine at the 
ferry ghat too a fence has been erected. The area enclosed measures 
32' X 31'- If proposed that these shrines should be allowed to remain 
on condition that no further shrines are erected. In addition to these 
two, early this year, two new shrines appeared within the railway land, 
between the Railway line and the river bank. It was proposeil to remove 
these unauthorised shrines and on the occasion of the last Chaitra- 
Sankranti the civil authorities posted police to prevent access to the 
railway land at the boundaries adjoining the shrines. The District Magis- 
trate held a meeting at Azimganj on the 17th April and it was decided 
at that meeting that these shrines should be removed. The idols were 
taken away by the local people. 
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Information promised in reply to starred questions Nos, 250 and 253 asked by Seth 
Haji Abdoola Haroon on the 30th July, 1934. 

Conviction of Khan Abdul Samad Khan of Baluchistan. 


No. 250. 

(a) Abdul Samad Khan Achakzai was tried and sentenced to three years' 
rii^orous imprisonment for offences committed under section 124- A, Indian Penal Code. 

(6) (t) No. 

(b) (it) In view of the reply to part (a) above the question does not arise. 


Trul of Khan Abdul Samad Khan in Baluchistan. 


No. 253. 

The qiiestion of jurisdiction was considered in the course of Alxlnl Samad Khan 
Achakzai trial, and it was decided that the Qfuetta Court had jurisdiction. 


Information promised in reply to starred questions Nos. 277 and 278, asked by 
Mr. Bhuput Sing on the 30th July, 1934. 

Hardinge Bridge on the Eastern Bengal Railway. 

277. (it) Some Es. 50 lakhs have been spent to date and about Its. 20 lakhs more 
remain to be spent. 

(b) The answer is in the nej^ative. The supply of stone is being made by twenty 
contractors ; eight contractors are working at the bridge. These persons are un- 
related so far as the* Railway Administration is aware. All work is being done within 
schedule r«ates. 

(o) The immense supply of stone has been arranged for under the tender system. 
The work at the bridge has been done without calling for tenders, the bulk of it by 
two contractors. When the Guide Bund wtia breached during the night last .September 
and repairs were emcrgently necessary, there w’as no time to call for teiidiM-a, hence 
these two men, who were on the spot, were called upon to arrange for several thousiind 
men. Ifaviug collected this large labour force, it was considered oxpixlient to let 
them continue the w’ork, which once started could not be stopped suddenly, as that 
would have imperilled the safety of the bridge. The tw'o contractors had carried out 
extensive work on the Damukdia Bund, and it was imperative that only reliable and 
tried men should be engaged as the work was of iimnense magnitude and any failure 
on the part of the contractors would have endangered the scheme as a Avholo ; 

(d) Yes, this is already in vogue ; 

(c) The answer is in the negative. The major part of the work is measured by 
officers and petty Avorks are measured by subordinates and checked by officiTs, in 
accordance with the Code Rules. 

(/) Mr. Harvey is unmarried. Government are not aAvare that contractors provide 
him Avitli any of the amenities referred to. Government do not propose to enquire into 
allegations of this sort unsupported by eridence. 

(g) Yes, Government is aware of Mr, G. C. Banner jee’s article in the Amrifa 
Bazar Patrika, They have already taken the best advice available. 

(A) The Chief Engineer, as an inducement to the contractors to linsh the work 
before the river was in flood, has promised them a bonus in the shape of an enhanced 
rate provided they complete the work by a given date. An inducement of tbia 
nature is a recognised practice. 
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CoNTRACfS FOR WoRRS ON THE EASTERN BbNGAL RaTLWAY. 

278. (a) Seth Teomal is a contractor on the Eastern Bengal Bailwav. Govern- 
m( 3 nt have no information as to his antecedents ; 

(h) The answer to the first part of the question is in the negative. Public 
tenders arc nearly always called for for works on the Eastern Bengal Railway, unless 
the w'ork is of such an emergent nature that it is impossible to do so ; 

(c) The answer is in the negative. The original agreement was for Ra. 1,10,400 ; 

((/) I’lie answer is in the negative. Seth Teomal was rusticated due to the 
belligcreut attitude he adopte<l in connection with the settlement of certain claims ; 
when he displayed a more reasonable frame of mind the orders regarding his rustica- 
tion Avere cancelled. 


Information 'promised in reply to starred questions Nos, 315 and 316, asked by 
Mr, Sitakanta Mahapatra on the 31st July, 1934, 

Accommodation provided for the Assessees in the Income-tax Offices 
AT Cuttack, Chaibasa and Patna, 

Question No, 315, 

(a) and (h). I am enquiring into this matter. 

(c) According to my information, the suggestion that demand notices, etc., are 
kept bat'k for years is not correct. Some cases of delay in dealing with appeal cases 
have come to notice, but immediate steps were taken by the Commissioner to prevent 
recurrence. 


Serving op Demand Notices op Income-tax in Bihar and Orissa. 

Question No, 316, 

(a) The required information is not available, and, as its compilation will entail 
enormous labour, it is regretted it cannot be supplied. 

(h) No. 

<e) Does not, therefore, arise. 

(</) Tlio required statement is laid on the table. 

(e) According to the information at my disposal, the assertion in the first part 
of this question is not correct. The latter parts of the question do not, therefore, 
arise. 


Statement showing the number of Demand Notices issued in each of the Income-tax 
Circles, Bihar and Orissa, after 1st March, 1934, 


Patna 

South Bhagalpur 

East Sonthaf Parganas 

Gaya 

Shahabad 

Monghyr 

West Sonthal Parganas 

Sadar Manbhum 

Ranchi 

Cuttack 

Puri 


40 

33 

28 

44 

24 

88 

16 

10 

55 

53 

17 
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Balasore 





.. 13 

Singhbhum . . 

• • 




.. 10 

Sambalpur . . 

9 • 




.. 31 

Dhanbad 

• • 




.. 26 

Central Salaries Circle 





.. 102 

Hazaribagh .. 





.. 62 

Palamau 





.. 13 

•Dafbhanga .. 





4 

Sitamarhi 





3 

JSaran 





.. 12 

Hajipur 





2 

North Bhagalpur 





. . 15 

Piirnea 





.. 21 

Champaran . . 





68 

Sadr Muzaflarpur 





.. 70 


Informatim 'promised in reply to parts ( 5 ) to {e) of unst irred question No. 24, 
asked by Mr. K. C. Neogy on the 31st July, 1934. 

Balance Stocks op Coals and Collieries closed 

(b) Approximately 650,666 tons. Precise figures are not available. 

(c) 60. 

(d) 24. 


Year. 

Collieries managed 
by European Firms. 

Collieries managed 
by Indian Firms. 

1930 

7 

54 

1931 

18 

49 

1932 

9 

49 

1933 

10 

50 


Information promised in reply to questions Nos. 392 and 393, asked by Sardar 
G. N. Mujumdar on the 6th August^ 1934. 

Exchange of Coins by the Bombay Currency Office. 

Question No. $92. 

{a) Tlu Bombay Currency Office receives silver and nickel coins in sums of 
Bs. 100 or multiples of Rs. 100 and bronze and copper coins in sums of Rs. 50 or 
niulitples of Rs. 50. Smaller amounts are freely received at the IniptM-ial Bank of 
India, Bombay, which conducts Government treasury business at Bombay. Govcniinent 
have no information regarding the commission charged by private shroiTs and Marwaris. 

(b) No. These minimum rates apply only to Bombay, where they were intro- 
duce on grounds of administrative convenience. 

<v) The existing arrangements have been in force for more than twenty years 
and have hitherto aroused no complaints local^. 
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Issue of Coppbb Coins fbom the Bombay Cubbenoy Opfiob. 

Question No, S93, 

Attention is invited to the answer given to question No. 392. 

Information promised in reply to the starred question No. 396, asked by Bhai 
Parma Nand on the 6th August, 1934. 

Delay in the Delivery op Postcards, Envelopes, etc., addressed in 

Hindi in the Punjab. 

(o) The reply to the first part of the question is in the negative. The second 
part ol‘ the question does not arise. 

{b) Does not arise. 


Information promised in reply to starred questions Nos. 475 and 476, asked by Mr. 
Lalchand Navalrai on the 7th August, 1934. 

Issue AND Exchange op Coins by the Bombay Currency Oppicb. 

Nos. 473 and 476. 

Attention is invited to the answer given to question No. 392 osked by Sardar 
0. N. Mujumdar. 


THE BENGAL STATE-PRISONERS REGULATION (REPEALING) 

BILL. 

Mr. President (The Ilonoiirahle Sir Shanimikham Chetty) : The 
Iloust*! will now resume consideration of the following motion moved by 
Mr. Amar Nath Diitt on the 2nd August, 1934 : 

That the Bill to repeal the Bengal State-Prisoners Regulation, 1818, be taken 
into consideration.'' 

Mr. S. 0. Mitra (('hittagong and Rajshahi Divisions : Non-Muham- 
madan Rural) ; Sir, the Honourable the Mover of this motion, a fortnight 
ago, in a very elaborate and lucid speech, gave the history and the 
application of this century-old Regulation. I do not intend to cover the 
same ground, but I think I shall be discharging my duty in regard to a 
Repealing Bill if I only show that there is no further utility in having 
this measure on the Statute-book. I shall, first of all, deal with the very 
cogent and relevant speech of my Honourable friend, the Foreign Secre- 
tary. He said : 

“ at least 75 per cent, of the objects of the Regulation arc devoted to 

matters other tliau quelling internal commotion, and I think I am right in saying 
that jirobably some 75 per cent, of the use which is made of this Regulation at present 
is int(*nded to serve those purposes and not the purposes of dealing with internal 
commotion. ' * 

I agree Avitli his first point that 75 per cent, of the object of this Re- 
gulation was really to deal with the preservation of tranquillity in the 
territories of Native Princes, the security of British Dominions from 
foreign hostility and maintenance of the alliances formed by the British 
Government with Foreign Powers. But as regards the latter portion, 
%.€., the 25 per cent, relating to “ internal commotion and the use of 
the Regulation according to the percentage of the different objects of his 
statement, I think, are not correct. I have asked for specific figures and 
gave notice about ten days ago, and I expected some reply by this time. . . . 
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The Honourable Sir Henry Craik (Home Member) : If I may lu- 
terrupt my Honourable friend, I laid figures on the table in reply to a 
question yesterday, I think. 

Mr. S. 0. Mitra : That was not my point. In my question I wanted 
to know the classification according to different categories of objects of 
the Regulation. 

The Honourable Sir Henry Craik : I laid a statement on the table 
showing the classification. I think there were 73, and of those, 46 were 
imprisoned, for reasons- of foreign policy and 27 for internal commotion. 

Mr. H. A. F. Metcalfe (Foreign Secretary) : Might I explain that 
I never claimed complete accuracy for the figures ? I think, if the 
Honourable Member will work out the sum for himself, he will find that 
it is something like 70 per cent, and according to what 1 have said, — near 
enough. 

Mr. S. 0. Mitra : I accept the figures and I do not contend that 
they must be accurate to the very 75 per cent. But what I say is this. 
As my Honourable friend, Sir Hari Singh Gour, said, following the re- 
commendation of the Repressive Laws Committee, if there is a necessity 
for maintaining this part of the Regulation, there should not be any 
objection, but the application of this old Regulation to deal with “ internal 
commotion has long ceased. It has been contended by my Honourable 
friend, the present Iloinc Member, as well as by his predecetssor in office, 
that for dealing with terrorism and communism they have enacted, and 
they had this House to agree to the enactment of laws, both Provincial and 
supplementary laws by this House, to deal with this kind of ])olitical crime. 
Now that we have made these legislations permanent, I think the neces- 
sity under the fourth category of internal commotion has ceased. 
Sir, it has been even admitted by the Honourable the Home Member, when 
Ave were discussing the case of Mr. Sarat Chandra Bose the other day, that 
the part which the Ontral Government plays in this connection is more 
or loss the part of a post office. It is the Local Government in Bengal 
who are responsible and who finally decide as regards the detention and 
continuance of detention even of State Prisoners from Provinces 

The Honourable Sir Henry Oraik : On a point of personal explana- 
tion, Sir. I never admitted that the Government of India merely acted 
as a post office. I made it quite clear that the responsibility lay with the 
Government of India but that it was entitled to consult Local Governments 
in the exercise of that responsibility. 

Mr. S. C. Mitra : The ‘ usual responsibility ^ the general respon- 
sibility of the Government of India for the superintendence and control 
of the Local Governments lies certainly with the Government of India, 
but, I think, we on this side of the House understood that though tecdi- 
nically the Central Government is responsible, yet the main responsibility 
of deciding these matters lies greatly or substantially Avith the Local Gov- 
ernment. 

The Honourable Sir Henry Craik : No, Sir. That is not correct. 

Mr. S. 0. Mitra : I shall be glad to hear from the Honourable the 
Home Member whether the few cases from Bengal as regards Regula- 
tion III so far as ‘ internal commotion ’ is concerned, cannot now be 
adequately dealt with under the laws that have been recently enacted. 
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whether they cannot deal with all these State Prisoners under the Bengal 
Criminal Law Amendment Act. I sliall be glad to have some definite 
reply to that question. The other point of my Honourable friend, the 
Foreign Secretarj^, that he will be absolutely helpless to deal with the 
foreigners, I think, is not also correct. There are British Statutes which 
apply to India, and one is the Aliens Restrictions Act which says in 
section 1 : 

“ His Mjijosty iiui} iit any time when a state of war exists between lli& 
Majesty and any foreign power, or when it appears tliat an occasion oi imminent 
national danger or great emergency has arisen, by Order in Council impose restric- 
tions on a Pens, and provision may be made by the Order ” 

foi* sending tlicm out of the country, etc. 

Tliere are other drastic powers also. There have been Indian Acts 
also, sucli as the Foreigners Act of 1864, which empowers the Indian Gov- 
ernment to deal summarily wdth undesirable foreigners by sending them 
out of India. So, Sir, T think even from the standpoint that was taken 
by the Honourable the Foreign Secretary, it cannot be said that the repeal 
of this old Regulation will make the Government of India absolutely 
hel])less, but T concede that if there is still any necessity to deal with 
those special eases, the proper course for the Government should be not 
to rely on a Regulation of ‘ 1818, buti to have a new Act passed by the 
Legislature or in any case they should not object to the fourth category 
of cases being deleted from this Regulation. 

Sir, I wanted to refer only by way of reference to a remark of the 
Honourable the Law Member when he interrupteid my friend, Mr. Lahiri 
Chaudhury. I road from the Lavr Member ^s speech reported on page 935 
of the Debates. Mr. Lahiri Chaudhury was referring to the causes of 
some of these terrorist activities. This is what the Law Member said : 

** la my Honourable friend aware that what is supposed to be her spcty*Ji or 
defence hns been tahen varhatim from one of the older English trials. Only the 
da flies liavc been changed.^’ 

T shall only refer to the statement of Miss Bina Das and let the House 
judge for itself how it can be a verbatim report of any speech in an 
English trial. 

The Honourable Sir Nripendra Sircar (Law Member) : Will the 
Honourable Member allow me to explain ? I said “ speech for the 
defence T was referring to Mr. S. K. Sen's speech w)u<;h was taken 
verbatim from one of the State trials, with the names changed. I did 
not refer to Bina Das^ statement. If it has been taken down like that^ 
then it must have, been i mistake. I said “ speech for the defence not 
Bina Das’ statement from the dock 

Mr. S. 0. Mitra.: I accept the Honourable the Law Member’s state- 
ment, but as it is reported, it must be due to bad reporting. I have 
quoted from page 935, where it is said “her speech or defence”. In 
view of the Honourable the Law Member’s statement, T have nothing more^ 
to say on that. 

The Honourable Sir Nripendra Sircar : It must be “ speech for. tlic 
defence ”. 

Mr. S: 0. Mitra : As regards some of the statements that were. made 
even by the Honourable the Home Member about the comiection . of some 
of these detenus under Regulation III, I can only say that the privilegca 
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that we enjoy in this House of immunity from suits, civil and criminal, 
help the Government side much more than the Opposition. The Honour- 
able the Home Member the other day said that Mr. Sarat Chandra Bose 
was deeply involved in terrorist activities. Only yesterday, T read in 
newspapers that Mr. Bose, even from his confinement, has protested to the 
Government of India through the Government of Bengal as regards the 
utter falsity of these charges. Anybody wlio knows M\\ Sarat Chandra 
Bose or his brother, Mr. Subhas Chandra Bose, knows it full well that it 
is impossible for men o-f their character and the position tliey hold to 
eiitertaffi these views. Tt is absurd to think, exce[)l in police circles or 
amongst the officials who get all their infoi-mation from police' s])ies 
and give credence to their reports, that men like Mr. Sarat (fiiandra Bose 
or Khan Abdul Ghalfar Khan may be in any way connected with the 
terrorist or violent activities. Sir, as I have said, if there is any necessity 
to deal with ‘‘ internal commotion in the country, there are enough laws 
and rules in each Province for that purpose and tlnu’e is no necessity to 
take recourse to this antiquated Regulation. Sir, on these grounds I sup- 
port the motion of my friend, Mr. Amar Nath Dutt, for the repeal of 
this Regulation. 

Mr. K. C. Neogy (Dacca Division .* Non-Miihanmiadan Rural) : Tf 
anything impressed me on the last occasion when the Honourable the Home 
Member made his maiden speech when speaking on this motion, it was 
the utmost candour and frankness with which lie put forward his views. 
The Honourable gentleman told us as to what was haiipening in the other 
countries. He reminded us particularly about the methods that the Gov- 
ernments some of the European countries were taking to deal with their 
])olitical opponents. I very much hope my Honourable fjdend took the 
opportunity of his leave to study the measures that were now^ taken in 
Europe and that he will very soon give this country and the Government 
of this country the benefit of liis experience, and, if necessary, bring for- 
ward measures on those very lines. My Honourable friend referred, not 
merely to what was happening in Europe, but, also, to tin; stejis the 
Americans are taking at the present moment for the ]nirpose of dispos- 
ing of what he described as the Public Enemy No. 1. 1 also hope that 

at least in this instance he will not think it derogatory to copy the 
Americans. Now, Sir, 1 do not think in view of tlie Honourable Mem- 
ber's sympathies with what is happening in Europe or steps that are being 
talfen in Europe and America 

The Honourable Sir Henry Craik : I have no sympathy whatsoever 
with what is haiipening in Europe or America. 

Mr. K. 0. Neogy : Then what was the object of my friend referring 
to those measures w’hich have been taken in those countries ? He said 
these are the measures that are being taken by other countries. So }'on 
must not contplain. 

The. Honourable Sir Henry Craik : May T make a personal ex])lana- 
tion ? My only reference to America was to explain the phrase “ Public 
Enemy No. 1 which I was not sure was familiar to Members of this 
House. I merely said that it first came into use in connection with that 
particular notorious gangster Avho was called Public Enemy No. 1. T did 
not express any approval either of his actions or the steps taken to dispose 
of him. Still less do I remember expressing any approval of action taken 
in countries in Europe to dispose of the opponents of the Governments 
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now in power. 1 certainly did not express any such approval nor do 
I feel any such approval. In fact, the exact contrary is the case. 

Mr. K. G. Neogy : That was the impression left on my mind. 

The Honourable Sir Henry Oraik : It is quite erroneous. 

Mr. K. 0. Neogy : 1, therefore, thought he would not miss this 
measure, and, therefore, it is that I was going to support the particular 
motion now before the House.. Now, I have really a good^eal of 
sympathy with straightforward dealings of the character which my 
Honourable friend seems to promise in his future administration of the 
Home Department. My Honourable friend referred to Lord Morley 
and' pointed out that these doctrinaire liberal politicians are after' all 
great hypocrites because they do not practise what they profess. I also 
share in that contempt of these doctrinaire politicians ; these hypocrites, 
and I am a great admirer of the Die-hards, and may I tell my Honourable 
friend that I am a great admirer of his as well, because when we are deal- 
ing with the Die-hards, we at least knovr where we are ; we cannot say 
that when we deal with hypocrites of the type of Lord Morley. Now, my 
Honourable friend also gave us a very frank description of the procedure 
that was followed inside the Government of India Secretariat in regard 
to actions under measures of this kind. T know my Honourable friend 
referred to his experience of dealing with a somewhat similar measure in 
the Punjab ; but I take it, the procedure which he outlined as being appro- 
priate to the occasion was also more or less the procedure that is followed 
in determining as to whether action was to be taken under this particular 
Regulation. My Honourable friend told us that action is generally taken 
on the report of some responsible police officers. But, as a result of certain 
interruptions, he had to admit that those responsible police officers have, 
in the ultimate resort, to depend upon the reports of spies and informers. 
I do not want to do any injustice to my Honourable friend, and, there- 
fore, I should like to place just a few words from his speech before the 
House. “ That information — said my Honourable friend — ‘‘ is given 
by methods which are necessarily secret and devious (Mr, Oaya Prasad 
Singh : “ Devious ? ”) — yes, “ devious, but to which 1 have myself on 
several occasions applied every possible test Now, the House will see 
the kind of test that perhaps was applied in these cases. My IlonouraWe 
friend proceeded as follows : ^ 

It is ojisy enough to say * Ah, this man is a police informer, he is not worth 
anything \ but you can believe him when he makes a statement if you know that 
ninety-five ]»er cent, of his previous reports are true, and when you can cheek up 
by actual past events or by information drawn from other sources that the report 
put forward is one which the informer could not have invented or could not have 
found out for himself, unless the events related had come to his own actual 
know ledge. ’ ’ 

Sir, that is, therefore, the ultimate foundation for the action taken by 
the Government in such cases. May I, therefore, take it that what the 
Government do, by way of discharging their responsibility in this matter, 
is to find out as to whether the particular informer had in the past given 
any information which turned out to be true ? That was the primary 
consideration in accepting the statement of the informer ; and as soon as 
that is established, perhaps there is hardly any hesitation on the part of 
the Secretary in the particular Department concerned to put his signature 
td a warrant which is required under an Act of this kind. Now this, I 
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take it, is the procedure which my Honourable friend considers to be per- 
fectly correct and suflScieut to meet the needs of the case, but, unfortu- 
nately for us, there was a rather hypocritical Viceroy who gave us an 
idea as to how he understood his responsibilities in the matter ; and 1 am 
going to place a few lines from a speech made by Lord Reading. He after 
all was a “ professional lawyer ”, as my Honourable friend, Khan Bahadur 
Abdul Aziz, said the other day, and, it may be, that the procedure which 
he used to follow is, therefore, somewhat different from the procedure 
followed or rather approved of by the Honourable the Home Member. 

The Honourable Siir Hripendra Sircar ; What is that book 7 

Btr. K. 0. Neogy : The Assembly Proceedings, dated the 31st 
January, 1924. The ex-Viceroy, in his Address to this House, made a 
reference to the action that was taken under Regulation III of 1818 against 
several people in Bengal : 

After the arrests in Bengal were made'’ — said Lord Beading — ** as you are 
aware, all tJio documents and evidence relating to each individual have been placed 
before two Judges of the High Court for the purpose of thoroughly sifting the 
material on which action was taken, of submitting it to the technical tests of judicial 
knowledge and experience and of framing recommendations regarding each case. T 
shall myself re-examine the case of each man concerned witl^ the greatest care in 
the light of the reconuneiidations of the Judges in each case and with the assistance 
of their detailed scrutiny of the evidence and the documents." 

Then he proceeded as follows : 

" In this manner the greatest possible precautions will be exerdsed to sociire 
that no indivldufvl shall run the risk of suffering injustice because of the gravity of 
a situation ; and his right to an impartial investigation of a charge will never be 
imperilled by the immediate necessity for measures of prevention." 

Now, Sir, it is extremely stransre, however, that while the Viceroy was 
making that statement, he was being guilty of an inaccuracy which came 
to light just a few wwks later in the course of several questions in this 
House. 

The Honourable Sir Henry Oraik ; What was the date of this ? 

Mr. K. 0. Neogy : The speech which Lord Reading made was 
delivered on the 31st January, 1924 ; and, T think, it was on the 19th 
February, 1924 — just a few^ weeks later — that it was admitted by the 
Government m reply to certain questions that when the Viceroy was 
referring to two High Court Judges as being entrusted with the scrutiny 
of these papers and this evidence, what was actually meant was ‘‘ two 
District Judges (Laughter.) Now, I have been here for these fourteen 
years, a Member of this House, and never before did T come across au 
inaccuracy of this de.scription in a Viceroy speech delivered to this 
House or elsewhere ! As is well-known, the Viceroy’s speech is based upon 
notes, very elaborate notes perhaps, in some cases, prepared by the 
various Departments concerned, and, in this instance, therefore, I may 
take it, that it waa the Horae Department which was responsible for mis- 
leading the Viceroy in this manner. Now a few years later, on the 10th 
February, 1932, there were several questions relating to the detention of 
the late Mr. J. M. Sen-Gupta, and another very straightforward Home 
Member had to reply to these questions, I mean Sir James Crerar ; and 
when t put some supplementary questions to him, inquiring as to wdether 
the papers relating to the arrest of Mr. J. M. Sen-Gupta were ever plaiCJed 
before any High Court Judge nr ehy Juderc whatsoever, he said that that 

LS08LAD a 
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vras not done, not merely that, but ‘‘ there was no undertaking ” — I am 
quoting his words — “ to that elfect and no such undertaking has been 
infringed Then I put this question : May I remind the Honourable 
Member of the speech delivered by Lord Reading in this House where he 
referred to that practice ? The reply was : “ No, I am not aware of 
any such speech Now, what are we to think of the Home Department, 
which is supposed to be the keeper of the conscience of the Govemmeut 
of India, in regard to the administration of Regulation III ? 

Mr. B. Das (Orissa Division : Non-Muhammadan) : Was not Sir 
flames Crerar the Home Secretary at the time Lord Reading made his 
speech V 

Mr. K. C. Neogy : I do not know. Now, the truth, after all, has 
come OUT from my Honourable friend that the materials before the Gov- 
ernment are nothing more than the information supplied by an informer 
whicli lias been endorsed by a responsible i)olice officer. No further 
evidence of any kind, no scrutiny by any judicial officer or anybody, 
excepting ])erhaps the Secretary of tlie Department. But that is not 
what Ijord Reading gave us to understand to i:e the procedure in sueh 
cases. Now, Sir, referring to tlie ease of Mr. Sen-Gupta, 1 do not know, 
whetlier m 3 ' Honourable friend wili make the statement that lie also war. 
deeph^ involved in the terrorist conspiracy'. Here, again, I must com 
pliment my Honourable friend for being so veiy frank with this House, 
because, in my' experience, never before has any Home Member ever given 
us any idea as to the nature of the charges against eaeli individual wlio 
liad been treated under Regulation HI of 1818. All that we couid get 
from the previous Home Members was that the detention was due to tlip 
circumstances stated in the Preamble of the Act. The Preambie of the 
Act, I may remind the House, runs as follou's : 

\Vhcroas reasons of State, embracing tlie due maintenance of the allianees 
formed by the British Government with FuTcign Powers, the preservation of trnn- 
quality iii the territories of Native Princes entitled to its protection and the security 
of -British Biuninions from foreign hostility and from internal commotion, occasionally 
render it juTOSsary to place under personal restraint individuals against whom there 
may not be sullicient ground to institute any judicial proceeding or when such pro- 
cee<ling may not be adapted to the nature of the case or may for other reasons be 
inadvisabit' or improper.^’ 

80 , on every previous occasion, we were merely referred to this Pre- 
amble when we asked for information as to the reasons that had led the 
Government to take action under Regulation III of 1818 in any' given 
case, aud it was left to my Honourable friend to give us a more definite 
infoi'mation than was possible to be obtained from his predecessors. Now, 
Sir, my Honourable friend, Mr. Mitra, has already referred to the protest 
that Mr. Bose has lodged against the statement made by him to the eflp,ct 
that he was deeply involved in the terrorist conspiracy. I do not know 
what my Honourable friend’s statement would be with reference to 
Mr. J. M. Seii-Gupta’s detention under this Regulation III of 1818 

The Honourable Sir Henry Graik : I was not responsible for it 

Mr. K. C. Neogy : No, you are not. Of course, I do not expect my 
Honourable friend to have any great knowledge of things that were 
happening in Bengal when he was occupying a very responsible admi)iistra- 
tive Dost in the Punjab, hut I may tell him that, so far as Mr. Sen-Gupta 
was concerned, he was arrested on board an Italian ship. When he had 
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returned from hia stay in England and had reached the Bombay harbour, 
he was not allowed to land and a warrant under Regulation III of 1818 
was served on him on board an Italian ship and that itself formed the 
subject-matter of several questions in this House. Now, Mr. Sen-Gupta 
was away for several months from this country and, as is well-known, he 
was a leading personality in the Congress circles in Bengal and had taken 
a very prominent part in the non-violent Civil Disobedience Movement. 
Nobody knew that the Government could have possibly any charge of any 
kind which could have justified action of this character, and as far as we 
know there was no objection taken to his trip to England either. I fliink 
he visited England in the autumn of 1931, and I may tell my Honourable 
friend that whatever his instructions may be about the nature of the 
charges against Mr. Sen-Gupta, justifying action under Regulation HI of 
1818, public opinion in Bengal will refuse to accept any statement to the 
effect that he was deeply involved in the terrorist conspiracy. He was 
essentially a man of peace and anybody who knew him would strongly 
repudiate any such suggestion. I expect that my Honourable friend’s 
candour will permit him to make a statement with reference to Mr. Sen- 
Gupta just as he did with reference to Mr. Sarat Chandra Bose. 

Now, Sir, I want to tell this House as to what the public in Bengal 
think to be the reason that impelled the Government to take such action. 
J am very sorry to have to refer to incidents that happened in the autumn 
of 1931 in (Chittagong, but I can assure the House that I do not propose to 
go into the details of the incidents that took place there on Sunday, the 
30th of August, 1931. Jlr. Sen-Gupta, as many Members in this House 
know, belonged to Chittagong, and the incidents reported from there 
naturally agitated him more than they did anybody else. He was, there- 
fore, responsible for convening a public meeting in Calcutta, which 
appointed a non-official Committee of Inquiiy to go down to Cliittagong 
and make an inquiry there and report about the incidents tliat were 
alleged to have happened there on or about the 30th of August, 1931. I 
sliould like to read out the names of the members of this Committee. 
They were as follows : Mr. Jatindra Nath Basu, a gentleman highly 
respected in Bengal. He is a Member of the Bengal Legislative Council 
and was also a Member of the Round Table Conference representing 
Bengal ; Mr. J. M. Sen-Gupta himself ; Maulana Akram Khan, a highly 
respected Muhammadan journalist of (Calcutta ; Mr. B. N. Sasmal, a 
practising Barrister of Calcutta ; Mr. .1. M. Das-Gupta, a very well-known 
physician ])ractising in Calcutta. ; Mr. T. C. Goswami, a gentleman w'hom 
the Honourable the Home Member will have the opportunity of meeting 
at Delhi next cold weather ; Mr. Satyananda Bose, a gentleman held in 
high esteem in Bengal ; Dr. Naresh Chandra Sen-Gupta, a very well-known 
Advocate and a Member of the Bengal Legislative Council ; Professor 
Nripendra Nath Banerjee, an educationist ; Mr. Nishith Chandra Sen, a 
very well-known practising Barrister in Calcutta ; and Maulvi Asliraf- 
uddin Chaudhury of Tipperah. Now, these gentlemen constituted them- 
selves into a Committee of Inquiry. I do not propose to go througii thb 
whole report. My Honourable friend, the Home Member, will find it 
preserved in the Indian Annual Register, 1931, Volume II, which ne will 
find in the Library of this House. Now, Sir, these are some of the findiup 
recorded by this Committee. I am quotii^ them from the report itself. : 

“ Monday’s looting was with the knowledge of the local authorities and at the 
instigation of the Police. It was started and carried on under the protection of 
the Police. 

. I,308LAD 
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in tlio ilo^assil the flisturbances took place under the orders from the local 
authorities. 

Behind, the disturbances which had been planned the motive was io terrorise the 
people, pariicnlarly the Hindus.** 

. And the House must remember that there were two very responsible 
Muhammadan gentlemen associated with these findings. 

. The Hondtlralite Sir henry Craik : Was this about Dacca or Chitta- 
goilg ? 

iiir. k. d. keogy : This was about Chittagong. Does my Honourable 
friend want to hear more about Dacca 1 I can easily oblige him. 

Mr. Amar Nath Dntt (Burdwan Division : Non>Muhammadan 
Kural) : Will you also please mention the name of tlie gentleman who is 
now in this Hall and who was then one of the local authorities at that 
time ? 

Mr. K. 0. Neo^ : Now, Sir, this report was duly published, it was 
printed in extenso in several newspapers, besides there was a Town Hall 
meeting at which Mr. J. M. Sen-Gupta challenged — perhaps my Honour- 
able friend does not like that word, — I will say, made an offer to be 
arrested and tried for having brought these charges against the police and 
the local authorities. Nothing was done, no action was taken against him 
or against the other signatories of this report. No action was taken 
against the newsj)apers which published the report in extenso, and no 
action has also been taken against the publishers of this Annual Register 
which has permanently preserved it and made it available to every part 
of India. My Honourable friend will say that these are wicked and mali- 
cious lies. But does not my Honourable friend realise that the thing has 
gone a little too far to be disposed of in that summary fashion 1 Here 
was a committee of inquiry composed of gentlemen of standing, members 
of tl^e Local Legislature, very responsible citizens and they made very 
seridjus charges, not merely against the local authorities generally, but if 
my Ilonourabie friend w^ere to go through the report he will find, there 
were charges against individuals too. Nothing could have been simpler 
for Government or for the officers concerned to have proceeded against 
these persons under the ordinary law of the land. Nothing would have 
been easier for thie Government to have proceeded against the newspapers 
for having published this document, nothing w^ould have been easier for 
the Government to have proceeded against the publishers of this Annual 
Register, for having preserved it for all time to come. Nothing was done. 
Mr. J. M. Sen-Gupta goes to England, broadcasts this report among the 
puhlih men, Members of Parliament, and carries on an intensive propa- 
ganda there. Then as soon as he seeks to. return to his country, lie is not 
permitted to land but is spirited away under Regulation IJI of 1^18. That 
is why the people believe, the circumstances, I have referred to be tlie 
real reason behind the arrest of Mr. J. M. Sen-Gupta linder Regulation 
III of 1818. I might inform my Honourable friend, because he is 
new to his office and perhrips this would be confiimied by his Secretary, 
Mr. Triv^i, Who is sitting behind him, that soine of the sufferers from 
these disturbahdes in Chitta^ng were subsequently compensated by Gov- 
ernment. What clbes that prove ? I T^oiild 41^ eitcfhire 6t My Honour- 
able friend as to whether he has read Mr. Nelson’s report since wh6n I 
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aske.d him about |)ecause J said thajt, even Goyj^f^^nt w^ye pub- 
lisji the report submitted by tjieir o^yn ‘ lyjlvisiof}^ 

Mr. Nelsop, there woiild be found to he a siijbati^tf^l corroboration q£ 
some 6i the charges made in this non-official enquiry report. 

J\fr, Sen-Gupta’s c^se iUustrateis the use to which this Regulation is being 
PPlI:, ani^r it is for this reason, that no one who knows anything about its 
actual administration can i)ossibly be a party to its continuance any longer 
on the Statute-book.. I entirely sympathise witli my Honourable friend 
the foreign Secretary ; he does need some kind of powers in order to 
enable him to discharge the serious responsibilities which the Foreign 
Department has got, but 1 think a more straightforward course for him 
M'ould be to have a kind of consolidated measure comprising the provisions 
of the Fgreigner’s Act for instance and some of the provisions of this mea- 
sure, and if such a measure were brought forward in this House, so far as 
I am concerned, I promise to give it a sympathetic consideration. (Laugh- 
ter.) J>ut so long as Regulation III of 1818 is to be used for the purpose 
of dealing with men like Mr. J. M. Sen-Oupta 

The Honourable Sir Henry Craik : Men like who ? 

Ittr. E. jO. N^ogy : Men like Mr. J. M. Sen Gupta. 

The Honourable Sir Henry Graik : I thought the Honourable Mem- 
ber referred to men like himself. 

Mr. K. 0. Neogy : i was referring to Mr. Sen-Gupta. No doubt I 
I was once arrested at Midnapur for the simple reason that I along with 
several others had gone down to make enquiries of allegations of a siuiilar 
character, having been authorised to do so at a public meeting held in 
Calcutta ; and as I happened to witness some of the depradations commit- 
ted by the police party headed by the Sub-Divisional Officer who was sub- 
sequently promoted to be a District Magistrate, I was immediately placed 
under arrest along with the other members of the Committee. (Laugh- 
ter.) 

The Honourable Sir Henry Cr^^ik : Under JRegulation III 1 

lilr. K. 0. Neogy : No, no. Not under Regulation III. I would 
not have been here then, because once arrested under the Regulation, I 
would never have any chance of being able to attend the House. (Laugh- 
ter.) 

The Honourable Sir Henry Oraik : Many of them have been re- 
leased. 

Mr. K. 0. Neogy : When \vas that ? 

The Honourable Sir Hexuy Oraik : Many of the people who have 
been confined under the Regulation have been released quite recently. 

Mr. K. 0. Neogy : Do I take that as a kind of promise that my 
llqiiourable friend is considering favourably the question of the release 
of Mr. Sarat Chandra Bose and others ? 

The Honourable Sir Henry Oraik : I only said that many of them 
have been released. 

My. K. 0. He.pjEy : As I said, so long as this Regulation is going to 
be med in the which it has been used, for deali^ with men 

l%e J^r. $;?n-/Supfa' t .pajjppt be # party to its cpnt^nuance oh the ^tatute- 
jiwok. ^Applause.) 
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Mr. Oaya Prasad Singh (Muzaffarpur cum Champaran : Noh« 
Muhammadan) : Sir I confess there seems to be an air of unreality in this 
debate, because we are conscious of the numerical strength of the Gtovem- 
ment and our own weakness in that respect. But, nevertheless, we have 
to discharge our duty against hleavy odds. 1 know the fate of the motion 
which my Honourable friend, Mr. Amar Nath Dutt, has placed before the 
House, but still I want to add a few words to the debate which has been 
proceeding for the last two days. The existence of this Regulation III 
of 1818 is a negation of the elementary principles of justice. It may be 
law, but it is no justice. Every accused person has a right of being tried 
before a court of law, and his innocence is to be assumed till his guilt is 
established in a regular manner. This Regulation is a denial of that ele- 
mentary right of justice and, I may add, of humanity. Sir, the way in 
which Ihis law lias been administered during recent years has been narrat- 
ed very eloquently by my Honourable friends who have spoken on this 
measure, and, I do not, therefore, want to add anything more to it. My 
Honourable friend, Mr. Neogy, has already referred to the case of Mr. 
Sarat Chandra Bose who happens, unfortunately or fortunately, to be the 
brother of Mr. Hubhas Chandra Bose whom we know so well and who is 
now in exile in Europe. The other day, a question was asked about Mr. 
Sar'at Chandra Bose, and my Honourable friend, the Home Member, liad 
no hesitation in levelling very serious charges aganist him, namely, that 
he was concerned in the terrorist activities. Mr. Sarat Chandra Bose has 
lost no time in repudiating the charge even from his prison. Is it not an 
elementary act of justice on the part of the Home Department of the 
Government of India to give him an opportunity of establishing his inno- 
cence t He has thrown out a challenge, and I have put down a question 
on the subject which will probably come for answer in due course of time. 
But I ask, is it not only fair and honest on the part of Government to 
give this gentleman an opportunity to rebut this charge ? Probably this 
is the first time during his incarceration that he has heard of the serious 
charge brought against him behind is back and in his absence. Now, Sir, 
I do not know whether Regulation III of 1818 makes it incumbent upon 
Government to inform the prisoner of the charge of which he may be 
believed to be guilty. So far as I could see, there is nothing in this Regu- 
lation 111 which makes it incumbent upon Government to inform the pri- 
soner of the charge against him. T would, therefore, contend that it is 
on mere suspicion that persons, — at least a good many of them, — are placed 
under restraint under this Regulation. I do not say that none of the pri- 
soners under Regulation III of 1818 could be guilty" of any offence, but it 
is just possible, — ^and T am putting it at a very low estimate, — ^it is just 
possible that some of them at least might be innocent. My Honourable 
friend, the Home Member, himself stated the other day that it is on secret, 
confidential, and devious methods that the evidence is collected against an 
accused person behind his back, and it is on the strength of such evidence 
that the man is proceeded against, is laid by the heels and imprisoned for 
an indefinite length of time. In my own Province, I believe, there are 
a few persons who have been dealt with under Regulation III of 1818 
although they have been acquitted by a competent Court of law, I referred 
ihe other day to the case of Mr. Vidya Bhusan, for instance. He was an 
accused in the Delhi Conspiracy Case some time ago and he was acquitted 
by the Court. He is a highly educated young man, an M.A. of the Benares 
Hindu University. He was honourably acquitted by the Court, but as 
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soon as he came out of the Court room as 1 am told, he was arrested under 
Kegulatioii 111 of 1818 and he has since been kept in confinement in the 
District Jail of Delhi. I ask my Honourable frihnd whether this is just f 
Is it not an insult to the Court itself to arrest him in the shadow of the 
court of justice and to imprison him for an indefinite length of time with- 
out any charge being framed against him and without his being ai^ed to 
enter upon his defence even in camera “? Sir, 1 do not think I have any- 
thing more to add. I strongly support the motion before the House, 
although I know the* usual fate will overtake it. 

Maulvi Muhammad Shafee Daoodi (Tirhut Division : Muhanu 
madan) : Sir, it paases my comprehension why such a great insistence is 
made by Government in keeping tliis Regulation on the Statute-book. It 
was in the year 1920 or 1921 when there was internal commotion of a 
very high order that Government agreled to set up a Committee to inquire 
into all the repressive laws ; and when there was some quiet in the coun- 
try, the ('Ommittee worked day and night and put before the House their 
unanimous report. In that report I find that this Regulation III of 1818 
was reccmmended to be dropped out of the Statute-book. Since then we 
have been expecting Government to come before this House with their own 
Bill on the subject, but nothing had been done after that by Government. 
Now that a Non-Official Member reminds Government of their report and 
wants the repeal of this Regulation, I am surprised to find the Political 
S(‘ev('tary and the Home Member on the other sidfe putting forward argu- 
ments which do not hold water. I think, up to now, they have not sug- 
g(‘sted a word about the report of the Repressive Laws Committee, ajid I 
do not know what they have to say on that point. But it is an irrefutal)!^ 
point which no amount of argument on the part of these two Honourable 
gentlemen will convince us. The only thing that will convince us is to 
rcdc'em their pledge and come forward frankly before this House and tell us 
why lliey have not done what they promised in that compromise report. 
When I look to the nedessary powers which Government require to put down 
mj»n who, as the Regulation says, create internal commotion or disturb tlie 
security of the British Dominions from foreign hostility or matters of that 
kind as mentioned in the Preamble of that Regulation, I find that ample 
pcwoi's have been given to Government by so many repressive laws which 
we have enacted during the last three or four years. Against the Indian 
Slates T find a definite get has been enacted. Against internal commo- 
tion .so many laws have been enacted that T do not see the neces.sity of 
sticking to this old Regulation. I do not know^ why Government are not 
taking into consideration the change of conditions. In the old days there 
was no such ordered and established Government as w^e see now'. The 
Regulation was passed at a time when the military rule of the connti'v 
w^as not so perfect as it is now, when there was no aircraft to dcr’end the 
dominions. At that time T could understand that on mere suspicion a man 
miglit be arrested and kept in custody till he had no hope to live in this 
world. But, now at this stage, when the brute force in the possession 
of Government is so enormous and when the sources of information as to 
any aciion taken by an agitator is so great, I do not understand the neces- 
sity of sticking to this old law. I have read the speeches of the 
Political Secretary and the Home Member. They have made general 
statements and given us general arguments why they stick to it. 1 shall 
see whether they are going to give us something convincing. 

Now. I have got to appeal to my Honourable friends in this Assembly 
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have regard for the reports of their own Committees and for the 
opinions which are expressed in the Committees appointed by them. I 
was not at the time in the Assembly, but I find that the report is very 
Iraisk an4 eandzid and makes no apology for s^ing that this old Begu- 
lation is now out of date and should be taken out of the Statute-book. 
Now, that report of the Committee — ^very learned men sat on that Com- 
mittee — should be redeemed even at this late stage in 1934, so that when 
1 ^ 1 ^ new era is going to dawn in the country by the inauguration of the 
|refor:iis the people may feel satisfaction of the fact that Government^ have 

S ^t sohje regard for their pledges, for the promises they give sometime.s to 
onourable Members of this House. They should not let the country 
liye ill tiiat mood of suspicion which h^ held the field for long, i, there- 
fore, appeal to the Honourable Members of this House and to the 
Honourable Members of the European Group to see their way to help us 
ithis matter, so that at least this Regulation III of 1818 may be done 
away vvitli by us at this late stage of the Assembly. 

^aja Bahadur O. Krishnamachariar (Tanjorc cum Trichinopoly : 
12 Noon. Non-Muhammadan Rural) : Sir, at the outset I may 
state that I am wholly against any repressive laws. All 
iny life 1 have been trained in the British system of jiirispriideiice to 
^hich detention without trial is an abhorrence. I do not like, how- 
ever guilty or innocent a man may be, that he should, without lieing 
told of yvhnt he is guilty, without being given a fair chance of defending him- 
^If, after hearing wdiat the prosecution story is, to be told that he would 
j]je detained in jail indefinitely — no one knows for how long- -until bis 
ifglnral jieriocl of life expires. That is an injustice which it is impossible 
to cont(»niplate under any government. Macaulay said in the olden days 
** Th(3 tyrants smile and the victim’s head was cut off”. Thai; at least 
one kind of justice — I do not like it, but one can understand it to be 
flip w^ay of a tvi'uut ; but to call yourselves civilised, to say that you are 
^ollowdug civilised methods of government and at the uame time to lock 
PP people without any trial, without their knowing what they are being 
^onnued for and without their even knowing as to how^ long tliey are go- 
ing to be in jail, that is not a piece of justice wiiicli at any rate I have 
been able to Hp])reciate : nor, if T may say so, with respect, does the 
Honourable the Home Member appreciate it. I hope I am not misrepresent- 
ing liim ; and if I am not stating what I heard him say the other day 
'CC'rro(d|y, perhaps he will kindly excuse me because he is generally not 
board here on this side of the House — he said the Englishman’s sense of 
jusfieo asserted itself the other dajv that he himself did not like repres- 
sive laws, but there w^ere certain circumstances and conditions under 
which these laws have got to be ])ut into execution, and the present is 
one of these. That, 1 believe, is what he said. Conseciuently, as a matter of ab- 
stract justice, as a matter of legal position, we are all agreted upon this 
question that rfepressive laws ought to go. Now, if this Regulation HI 
of 1818 was the only repressive law on the Statute-book, the only powers 
which the Government may require in times of emergency, I should cer- 
^|nly support the Government as against this measure ; but the Gov- 
emmejt has got so many arms in its armoury that it is perplexing to them 
which to use at what time. In that plethora of repressive enactments, it 
does i»o+ matter if one more enactment either existed or did not exist. 
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One matter to which I think I may invite my friend, Mr. Amar Nath 
Dutt^s attention is this : a few days ago, a question was put as to the 
extent of the allowances given to some of these detenus, and one gentle- 
man with whom I shall, deal presently was being granted Rs. 1 ,500 a 
inohtL — others Rs. 600 a month and Rs. 200 for his sou’s education in 
England — ^the son being born of an English woman. These things almost 
mack' me like to be a State prisoner unkr this Regulation, so that I 
may get this Rs. 1,500 and I would be rid of worries — no Temple Entry 
Bill 310 Anti-Untoucliability Bill and no more repressive laws lo fight 
on the floor of this House : it is an ideal position 

Mr. 8 . 0 . Mitra : Is money the only consideration in life ? 

Itaja Sahadur Q. 8^rishnamachariar : At certain periods money is 
always a consideration tliough it may not be the chief consideration : 
1 should like to see tlie face of a man who stands up and ^ays — who 
]ive.^i in the world and has not retired from the world — really, honestly 
and sincerely, that he does not want money. Sir, it is all humbug, it 
i.s ail camouflage to say otherwise : we do want money : only money 
is not the chief thing. Man does not live by money alone ; but I decline 
to admit that so long as we live in this world, so long as we have to live in 
aociely, wo do not want any money. But seriously speaking, one of the 
g(pitlemen detained under this Regulation is, I believe, a gcnllonan with 
the name of Mr. Sarat Chandra Bose : he was a barrister — T have not 
had the honour of being acquainted with liim, nor, have T had atjy com- 
munication from him : I do not even know anything of him except 
wliat 1 heard about him on the floor of this House. He was an eminent 
barrisier : his income was about Rs. 15,000 to Rs. 20,000 a month. That 
sort 01 man is not going to dabble in terrorism, especially when it is 
remembered that all the money that he earned has, I believe, been given 
away in charity and today he is in debt : his house is under mortgage, 
and,, loJay he has not got much property : a man like that who earns 
with both liand.s and earns an income which make>. men like myself very 
envious of him, it is not that sort of man who has got either the time 
or the inclination to dabble in terrorist activities : and after all with what 
pin'])().se 1 If he was a young man, if he were a youth without his ideas 
being formed, if in his impulsive nature be had caught hold of some of 
these terrorist peo])le and joined with them, I can quite understand ; 
but a man who in the Calcutta Bar can earn about Rs. 15,000 1q 
Rs. 20,000 a month is, I think, a man of some sense : otherwise lie eoulci 
not have attained the position that he did. Is it possible for the Gov- 
ernment to imagine, whatever may be the evidence that they have got 
on record, unless that evidence has been placed before him and unless 
he is put op trifjl and asked what he has to say with reference to that 
evidence — I say, is it possible, is it reasonable, is it fair to say that that 
man was concerned with terror! t activities to the extent that his liberty 
should be curtailed, and that he should be put on ])ractically .sliort com- 
mons at Rs. 225 a month ? It is rather hard on a man wlio had been 
earning Rs. 15,000 to Rs. 20,000 a month to ask him to live on Rs. 225 
a month. I think it is similarly the cajfc with other persons. I admit 
this Regulation is far more liberal than the Criminal Law Amendment 
Act and all those Acts in Bengal and I cannot for the life of me under- 
stand why my friend, Mr. Amar Nath Dutt, wants to get rid of this 
l^tatute; beeatiie, at times, in a generous mood, if the Cloverainent take 
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advaiiiiige of this Regulation and lock people up, they would be entitled 
to bo treated with better consideration than if the same man was locked 
up under the Criminal Law Amendment Act or whatever is in force in 
Bengal, may 1 respectfully invite the attention of the Government to the 
si)(‘eeh made by Lord Reading on the floor of this House, and see that 
justice is done to the extent to which Lord Reading undertook it shall be 
done ; viz., that himself, a very eminent lawyer, an ea;-Lord Chief Justice 
of Engiand, he promised to this House that he himself would revise these 
cas(‘s : (1* course we cannot always have 6^;-Lord Chief Justices as Viceroys 
in this land ; but there is any amount of legal talent within the portals of 
th<« C(»'ernment of India, and I think that that legal talent might be re- 
fjuisitioned in order to satisfy, as far as possible within the limits of their 
own policy— T do not want that they should abandon their policj" — ^that tlie 
■videioe against the man should bo sifted and the person who deals 
with it in a judicial manner should be satisfied on that evidence that 
there was a fair and prima faeie case against this man and that he should 
1)<» iix'ked up. That, Sir, is only fair. That, 1 believe, is what the 
Honourable the Home Member too considers to be fair. The only 
troulde is in giving effect to that proposition, which everybody admits, 
there is always a lacuna, and that lacuna is so broad that the good effect, 
ami fhe good inteTition underlying tlie provisions of the Regulation that 
ought to ho ohsei’ved in connection with the administration of that Re- 
gulation is not being followed. I, therefore, Sir, with these few remarks, 
would ask ray friend, Mr. Amar Nath Dutt, to withdraw his motion, or 
if he would not do so, I would support him. 

Mr. B. Das : Sir, as a man in the street and as a public man, I ^tave 
to apply the test to this law and see how it is working against the poli- 
tical as])irations of the nation. The speeches of my Leader, Mr. K. C. 
Noogy, and of the Honourable Sir Ilari Singh Qour, the other day, prov- 
ed that the law has become obsolete, and it is only applied against the 
national aspirations of the people and against the national workers who 
woi’k in a most patriotic spirit for the freedom of their country. Sir, 
T do not wish to criticise the spetech of the Honourable the Foreign Sec- 
retary, but 1 wish to ask, — how is it that he has very few foreign pri- 
soners in India, and why is it that these foreignerjs are kept interned under 
Regulation ITT of 1818 and are paid from the Indian Exchequer ? If 
foreigners come to India, they may be deported or sent back to their 
country. There is no use of applying this obsolete Regulation to those 
foreign prisoners, paying them costly pensions and allowances at tne 
cost of the Indian taxpayer. Of course, when we examine the Budget, 
we often find certain items of payment made in the shape of political 
}>ensions and allowances, but there are unwanted and unwelcome guests 
of India from the neighbouring territory of Afghanistan, who draw large 
allowances, because the Foreign Secretary is trying to maintain them in 
India. 

Then, Sir, the Honourable the Home Member referred to two 
as])eci8 of the question as to how the Regulation IIT of 1818 is applied, — 
one is that this Regulation is applied to those who commit terrorist crimes 
and oflFences in India, and the other is applied to those who foster com- 
munisTn and advocate communist doctrines in India. As regards the 
terrorist crimes, it has been well answered by several speakers. T would 
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only refer to the communistic aspect of the question. If there was this 
liegulation III of 1818, I want to know why, during the Meerut trials 
liikhs and lakhs of rupees were spent, why so much money was paid 
to lawyers some of whom became so rich that they have retired from 
the profession. Why is it that Messrs. Bradly and Sprat.t were not 
arrested the moment they landed in India and detained under Ke- 
gulatiuii III of 1818 ? Will the Honourable the Home Member, when 
he rises to reply, let us know how many political detenus detained under 
liegulation HI of 1818 had advocated communistic doctrines in India Y 
Sir, 1 am no sympathiser with communists or their doctrines. 

Some Honourable IHembers : Question. 

' Mr. B. Das : Sir, in the meetings of the All-India Congros^s Com- 
mittee, I have expressed strong criticism against them and also on tin; 
floor of this House, but if I understand the labour movement in India 
aright, it is socialistic in principle, and very few of the labour leaders 
are communists. It is true that the Honourable the Home Member in 
reply to a question of my friend, Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh, gave a long 
reply as to the state of the communist movement in India. This is not 
a new thing at all. We are accustomed to this sort of activities from 
1926-27. The Secret Department of the Home OfiRce used to control 
all lellers and circulars that used to come from Russia and from the 
Socialist Party in England, and we have often heard slatemcnhs matle 
by Government that these circulars that were circulated were sent out 
by Mr. M. N. Roy who is now imprisoned at Dehra Dun, and if newspaper 
reports be true, he is very much ill-treated by the GovernmciU, and 
h(‘ has gone down much in weight, — ^it is not a civilized niotliod of treat- 
ing a political prisoner at all. We are now accustomed to all tliat sort 
of thing, but we have never found that the communistic doctrine has 
«])read, and if we are to judge by the results of the Meerut trial, the 
■manner in which prisoner after prisoner was discharged showed lliat 
Government had no case behind them. And what is this statement 
which tlie Honourable the Home Member made ? If one reads any books 
on Ru.ssia. and there are dozens of books on Russia in our Library and 
in almost all libraries throughout the country, — one finds ihat all tliese 
principles are contained in those books. There is nothing new. If some 
hot-headed youth, or somebody who has read these doctrines in some 
Russian book, and said that such and such will be the future communists 
policy, it is hardly fair for the Home Member to alarm the country and say 
that a new crisis is coming on India. A new crisis has always come 
when the Government wanted to apply new forces of rep]*p;<si<m and 
oppression on the people of India. Sir, at one time even the Govern- 
ment of India used to think of the great Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru as 
having sympathy with the communist movement. At that tiiae the 
Home Members of the Government of India were not clear in jheir ininds 
what was really communism and what wa . socialism. Pandit Jawahar 
Lai Nehru, in his presidential address at the Lahore Congress, made it 
clear what is the doctrine he stands for. His heart goes !'or tlie masses, 
and he wants that the workers in the land shoulrl get adctpiate wages. 
I Avill just quote one or two lines from his speech delivered at the 
Lahore Congress iii 1929 : 

''•Our economic programme must, therefore, be based on a human outlook and 
must not sacrifice man to money. If an industry cannot be run without starving its 
workers, then the iadustry must elose down. If the workers on the land have not 
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enough to eat, then the intermediaries who deprive them of their full share must go. 
Tile Kust iliut every worker in iield or factory is entitled to is a minimum wage 
which v\ill oiiubie him to live in moderate comfort, and human hours of labour which 
do not break his strength and spirit.'' 

Nobody, even the die-hard capitalist like my friend, Mr. Mody, will 
deny tJiat the workers in the factory and the field should not get a 
mininijin living wage, but, in 1929, the way in which the Government 
Mcnii}ei*s used to address this House showed that Pandit Jawaharlal 
Nelirii or Mr. SubhasJ Chander Bose were nothing but communist leaders 
fennoniing tiie doctrines as was explained by the Home Member two days 
ago, aiifi one of tliis is hatred for God and all forms of religion 
I cannot believe in India with our society as it is constituted, with 
our* old world life as it has been formed, that anybody can even gather 
half-a-dozen fellows who would have this kind of ideals. [ particularly 
brought out Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru’s speech — T am sorry 1 could 
not find Ids othrT book. “ Whither India which was published only 
Iasi year and as a result of which, 1 think, he was imprisoueil by the 
(i(n'ei]uoent of Bengal. T take this opportunity to express my appre- 
ciation of the synipathetie attitude which the Government have taken 
in releasing liim temporarily to look after his sick wife, over which the 
W'lioie of India is r.o distressed and perturbed. I do hope that 
Mrs. Jawaharlal Nehru will soon be all right and also that, the Govern- 
ment will, in the meantime, reflect on their action and not lay blame on 
One Government or another, either the United Provinces Govt?rnment 
or the Bengal Government, but that they will unconditionally I'elease 
Pandit JaAvaharlal Nehru. 

Bat the thing is this. We have found, I, as a public man, have 
found iliat Avhenever any publio man luis worked conscientiously for 
the salvation of his <Jountry, he is accused of heinous crimes. I am a 
little bit scared away by tlie speech of the Honourable the Home Member 
the o1}i(»r day that there are communists in India, and the statement 
that he laid on the table of tlie House wanted to demonstrate such activities. 
This is the tliird or fourth line of defence — I do not know what it is — 
of (Jl 0 ^e^nmellt. If there are no communal riots, if there are no Hindu- 
Musliin quarrels, then let us start something else. Socialism was the 
hetc noir of the Government of India a flew years ago. Now that 
S^xdalisni is an accepted principle of Government in many civilised 
couni lies of Europe, so the Government here must think of communism 
and crush it. Those of us who have read the development of Soviet 
Russia know tJjat today they have got an orderly Government, and 
above rill, wdiat they preach they have put into practice. Their five 
years’ plan succeeded to a certain extent, they have extended it to a 
ten years’ plan. Their method of collectivisation is a collective method 
of cultivating land so that nobody is a peasant proprietor but the land is 
cullivaled collectively and belongs to the State which means belongs 
tfi tli(‘ nation. The latest book, which I Was reading only a week ago, 
shoAvs that it has produced very imccessful results. So, the doctrines 
which may frighten the Conservative Baronets in England, including 
my Baronet friend, the Home Member, here, to mortal fear, have proved 
a success and a salvation for those down-trodden millions which were 
l^pt spbjeeted almost to a ^lave c6ii,dition in the 'pui^si^ ‘wder the Oscars. 
Tfeo C«>na^rvative8 i» England, the dierjwirds in WW 2D 
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years ahead of the old Gzarist regime in Russia, IHft hal^ not ad- 
vaiiieed in the dei^cratic system any further, and if I can picture the 
Government, of India, they are no further than the old Gzarist regime 
of Russia.. What do we find ? The people want here self-determination, 
self-government. The more they want it, the more the Government bring 
out archaic and obsolete legislations. They forge new weapons, and as 
was pointed out by my Honourable friend. Sir Hari Singh Gour, all 
the new legislations in the shape of Criminal Law Amendment Acts 
and . other Acts cover everything, except what the Foreign Secretary 
wanted, and for which my Leader has already given an assiivaiice that 
if he faring a consolidated Bill it will receive the sympathetic considera- 
tion of this tide of the House. If that be so, what is the use of perpetuat- 
ing tliis evil piece of legislation i The Regulation was enacted at a time 
when India was under one man’s rule. The army officers — 1 do not 
know jf there were Civil Servants at that time, and if there were they 
were all autocrats. They were w^orse autocrats than even tlie Czars of 
Russia. They adopted these expediencies only to keep themselves go- 
ing. When the Government of India created the Imperial Legislative 
Council, what they ought to have done w^as to have repealed all the Ordi- 
nances and brought in regular legislations. Therefore, I supj)ort the 
repeal of this Bill. 

My Honourable friends, Messrs. Neogy and Mitra, have mentioned 
that -Mr. Sarat Chandra Bose should be released. He was my school 
friend at Cuttack, he was two years senior to me, and I have knowm him 
for a very long time. If Mr. Sarat Chandra Bose committed any crime 
it was the crime of beihg patriot. He was a patriot, and he w^anted and 
still wants that India .should have self-government. To connect up 
Mr. Sarat Chandra Bose or Mr. Subash Chandra Bose with either the 
comninnists or the terrorists — until the Government bring forward on 
the floor of this House facts or publish documents showing that either of 
these gentlemen were connected directly or indirectly with the terrorist 
movement nobody in India will belieWe it. There is a grave responsibility 
or the Honourable the Home Member ; whatever may have been the policy 
of Ills predecessors, the time has come when the present Home Member 
should be reasonable and conciliatory and adopt a different line of atti- 
tude towards this question of terrorists. I find he has already got in his 
>slec-ve the repression of communists ; the communist bogey will s(*Hre 
the Government of India and the Home Member for another five years 
till a new bogey starts. 1 do hope that the Honourable the Home Mem- 
ber will sympathetically eiramine the case of Mr. Sarat (Chandra Bose. 
Let him be bold enough to tell this House what Mr. Sarat Chandra Rose 
is accused of. If he does not reveal that to us, then we know that there 
is no case against Mr. Skrat Chandra Bd^e lihd that he is suffering from 
tHd thht thariy i grfekt patriot in Ihdik suffei‘ed, that Lokainanya 
Tilak, tjala Lfijpkt Rai arid Mahafiria Gatidhi suffdi'ed in the paf^t— 
that, t'o be St' ttSilnittf is a i.iri ttbdkr prdserit GriVernrhiiiil of tudlh, 
and for that they mlist suffer {mpriaonnient. With these remarks, I 
RUppbrt the rilotioil that tlie Regulation III of 1818 .should be 
repeal^. 

Mr. Amar Nath Dutt : Sir, I am thankful to my friends like 
Mt. Mitra and* .MR. Ne<%y hSWng to iriy iH-hMtB, have almost 

replied to all the points that have been urged on the opposite liide in sup- 
port of the retention of Regulation TIT of 1818 on the Statute-book. There 
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seems to prevail a certain misconception about the repeal of this enact- 
ment for which I have been fighting for the last 11 years, since I' entered 
this Assembly and if T am permitted to come again, I shall again do so, 
as long as 1 am a representative of the Province of Bengal. I was pained 
to find certain observations in the Press which were made about the repeal 
of this Regulation. It was said that when there are so many measures 
on ih.v. Statute-book which are more drastic, why do you fight for the 
repeal of this enactment. My friend, Raja Bahadur Eiishnamachariar, 
said that IMr. Sarat Chandra Bose was getting Rs. 1,500 a month for his 
family and Rs. 225 for himself during his detention. I would ask whether 
my friend, Raja Bahadur Krishnamachariar, would be willing to accept 
Hurt iimoiint and go into retirement from his activities in this House or 
outside. The misconception T w^as referring to was this. It is not this 
House which was a party to any enactment like the Bengal Criminal Law 
Amendment Act. It was the Bengal Legislative Council from whi<5h most 
of tlit‘ representatives of the people withdrew and the few representatives 
of tlie people who were there fought against it. In fact, 1 would not 
wearv flu* patience of the House by reading out the names of the Mem- 
bers of the Bengal Legislative Council to show who were in favour and 
who were against the passing of that Act. Sir, I am sorry that it should 
be said in the Press that this House was a party to the passing of that 
Act. It is only the Supplementary Act, which empowers an appeal to 
the High Court, that w’as passed by this House, and that was also done 
with tlio help of the Government bloc, as the Leader of the Nationalist 
Party f^ays. Be that as it may, it does not appeal to me that because 
there are drastic measures elsewhere, therefore, w^e should also submit 
to the retention in the Statute-book of measures like this. Be it said at 
least to the credit of this House that we were not a party to such Acts. 
So, this misconception should be cleared not only in this House but also 
elsewhere, because I have also seen friends of mine remarking that there 
are more drastic measures on the Statute-book. I shall not take up the 
time of tJie House by rei)lying to ever>"thing that has been said against 
the repeal of this measure. 1 shall only take up one or two points and 
ask the House to support my Bill. Before I do that, I beg to point out 
that there is a very unhappy mistake in the report of my speech in which 
I referred to the de])ortation of the Natu Brothers which occurred in 
1898 and the news of the release was hailed with joy in the Congress of 
1899, and not in 1889, which is of course impossible. That mistake has 
occurred and it may lead to some confusion. Having cleared up that 
mistake, I beg to reply to one of the remarks of my friend, Captain Lai 
Chand, who has been pleased to observe that the Bengal Council has 
passed a Bill by an overwhelming majority, and, therefore, it is the 
opinion of my Province. I cannot for a moment believe that my Honour- 
able friend does not know the constitution of these Councils. There is 
an Official bloc. There is a nominated bloc and some representatives of 
the people have taken it into their heads to boycott this Legislature. 
There are several people who are certainly not representatives of the 
people. I would not use harsh words against my own countrymen, such 
as have been used. 

Hony. Captain Bao Bahadur Ohaudhri Lai Ohand (Nominated 
Non-official) : Do your remarks apply to this House also ? 
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Mr. Amar Nath Dutt : I shall never use such expressions as my 
friend from Bihar does. As 1 have already submitted, in the Bengal 
Legislative Council, Members who count were opposed to the passing of 
this Act, but that is neither here nor there. Let us look at the voting, 
and we find that Mr. Jatindra Nath Basu, against whom it cannot be said 
that he is an extremist in politics, voted against the measure. He is a 
liberal politician, nephew of Mr. Bhupendra Nath Basu who had the con- 
fidence of both his countrymen as well as the Government, and he him- 
self is the President of the Indian Association, an association with ^vhich 
is associated the great names of Sir Surendra Nath Banerjea and Mr. A. M. 
Bose. Honourable Members from Bengal will remember that on the day 
on which the inauguration ceremony of this association was to be per- 
formed, the only son of Sir Surendra Nath died. He was called to per- 
form this public duty and he went tJiere to perform it. That was more 
than half a century ago. He used to speak with feeling about this asso- 
ciation in after life. Mr. Jatindra Nath Ba.su is now the President of 
that Indian Association. It is certainly not a terrorist association. Now, 
my friend over there said that the Eeforms are coming and why not 
wait. If the thing is not wanted, it is not a (luestion of Avaiting for 
any contingency. M}" friend, J\lr. Anklesaria, has been pleased to observe 
in connection with this motion of mine that it is something which defies 
commonsense and experience. He was not pleased to let us know to what 
commonsense and to what experience he was referring to. So, I am 
not in a position to reply to him. My official friend from Bengal, 
Mr. J. M. (fiiatarji, who lias administered several districts and sub-divi- 
sions also referred to the miseries brought on many homes in Ihngal. 
I also sympathise with the view that many a fair home in Bengal has 
been ruined by mischievous activities, but it is not the Regulation which 
I am asking for repeal which is meant for the suppression of those par- 
ticular mischievous activities. For those, there is the Bengal (Criminal 
Law Amendment Act, and why have this also ? 

My Honourable friend, Mr. Metcalfe’s argument when ho appealed 
to us in connection with this measure was that there were a few inter- 
taational complications involved and intcruatronal refugees and other* 
men Avho gave trouble on the borders ; Avell, I would have been 
glad if an assurance had been given by the Government that the jirovi- 
sions of this Regulation Avould be confined only to such cas(»s as my 
Honourable friend, Mr. Metcalfe, the Foreign Secretary, was pleased to 
refer to, but, Sir, there was no such assurance given ; on the other hand, 
we find that it is being applied to such cases for which there already is 
some other provision in force. My Honourable friend, Sir Henry Craik, 
said with reference to some Avrong.s that were committed upon men of 
revered memory like Aswini Kumar Dutt, Subodh Chandra Miillick and 
a veteran public man like Krishna Kumar Mitter, that the repeal of 
this Regulation would not right past wrongs. Yes, I know that, but 
what I was appealing to him was not for any reparations for past 
Avrongs committed on people, many of whom have gone away from tlie 
jurisdiction, not only of the law Courts of India, but also from the 
jurisdiction of the Honourable the Home Member, and neither he nor 
I do expect that these past wrongs can be righted. That was not the 
reason for Avhich I was appealing that this Regulation might be repealed ; 
I was appealing that this Regulation might be repealed so that wrongs 
of this nature may not be committed in future, that was my argument, 
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I am quite in sympathy with my Honourable friemd, Mr. Metcalfe's 
view that there should be some provision of law by which he can deal with 
refugees from foreign countries and on the borders. As has been ob- 
served by my Honourable friend, Mr. Neogy, I may sSy the Government 
will have our sympathy if they wilf bring in a consolidated measure like 
that in order to safeguard such international complications and guard 
against them, and I may assure the Government also that in that case they 
will have not only our sympathy but also our support for such a measure 
if it is confined only to international complications o-f the nature referred 
to by my friend, Mr. Metcalfe, but what 1 complain is that this Regula- 
tion, which was primarily meant for use against cases not like the present 
ones, and was meant for circumstances which existed in old times but 
which do not exist at the preisent time and which are not likely to occur 
again in. the future, should be freely invoked for cases for which there, 
otherwise, is ample and separate provision in the law. As regards my 
Honourable friend. Sir Henry Craik's reference to Public Enemy No. I, 
all that has been amply replied to by my Honourable friends over there. 
So, Sir, what 1 ask on this ])oint is that either an assurance may be obtain- 
ed that the application of this Regulation will be confined to its legitimate 
fephore, or, if that be not possible, to have any other measure placed before 
us by my Honourable friend, Mr. Metcalfe, to deal specifically with the 
cases he had in mind. Sir, much lias been said about repression and terror- 
ism, anarchism, communism, and so forth. I do not want to take up 
the time of the House by repeating what T have said already, but t can 
only say this that official and executive repression has not been able to 
cure revolutionary patriotism or anarchism. There is the menace of re- 
volution but who makes and contributes to that revolution 2 Sir, 1 may 
con(*lude by fpioting from a document published some years ago, and signed 
by almost all the savants of Europe — Remain Holland, Bernard Shaw', 
Bertrand Russell and Rabindra Nath Tagore, and in that historic docu- 
ment, it is declared that it is the Governments who make revolutions every- 
where while the counter-revolutions make the revolutions bloody. With 
these words, Sir, I appeal once more to the f louse to have this Regulation 
repealed. 

The Honourable Sir Henry Craik : Sir, one of the speakers in 
today’s debate, T think my Honourable friend, Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh, 
expressed the view that there ^vas a certain air of unreality about today’s 
proceedings, because he said that those who supported my Honourable 
friend’s Bill knew that they were certain to be defeated. Tt is reassuring 
to know that we on this side are to be successful, though surprising things 
happen in this Assembly, but 1 do agree that there is an air of unreality 
abbiit today’s debate. 

Mr. Gkiya Prasad Singh : On account of the reason which I haVe 
assigned ? 

Thb Slf H^i^ OHik : No, for another rehson and that 

is that, as I remarked on the first day on which we discussed this motion, 
the subject is rbally worn so thin as to be actually threaflbhte. Owing 
fb my TTottpurable friend’s consistence and persistence in bririging it up 
bi^fdto this iTdh's:!? on many occaaions, the argiihients both for the abolition 
ahd for the retention of the Regulation are reajly, I am a¥taid, familiar 
tU eH’t^ry Member of this Assembly and it is very difficult to ttttd aflyWiiilg 
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new to nay, but I can imagine my Honourable friend, the Mover, saying to 
himself, like the character in Virgil, if I may quote Latin : 

Fleeter^ si nequeo superoa, 

Acheronta nioveho.** 

Which, translated, means : 

** If l cannot move Heaven, I will move Hell.” 

Or perhaps in more topical language : 

“ I Have not had much success with Huig, but I will try it on with Craik. ” 

That is perhaps really the object of this motion and of the revival 
of this somewhat ancient corpse. 

Sir, there are one or two preliminary points which have been raised in 
the course of today’s discussion which i should like to reply to. The 
first speaker, my Honourable friend, Mr. Mitra, asked me how many State 
Prisoners there were in Bengal and why these people could not be dealt 
with under the special legislation which gives power to detain them ? I 
thinlc at the moment there are 19 prisoners under the Reguljition, not iu 
Bengal but belonging to Bengal, but they were all interned before the 
Bengal Criminal Law Amendment Act of 1932 came into force ; they were 
all, in the opinion of the authorities, terrorists of a dangerous type whom 
it was not desirable to intern in Bengal itself. They were, therefore, dealt 
with under the Regulation, because the Bengal GoveiTiment had, at tliat 
time no legal power to order the detention of anyone outside thror jurisdic- 
tion. 

Mr. S. C. Mitra : But at present there is no necessity to bring them 
under this Regulation. 

The Honourable Sir Henry Craik : 1 will consider the point whether 
it would now be possible to deal with them under the other powers now 
possessed by the Bengal Government. I was merely explaining why at 
the time they were interned it was necessary to use the Regulation because 
the legislation which has since been passed was not at that time in force. 
Apart from that particular point about the Bengal prisoners, the Honour- 
able Member will, of course, realise that in other parts of India the special 
powers that exist in Bengal by virtue of recent legislation do not exist. 
For example, in the Punjab and the North-West Frontier Province there 
is a special Act but there is no power to intern. I’here is merely power to 
detain for a period which must not exceed two months, and a detention 
for two months is not obviously of much use in the case of a man who, the 
authorities are satisfied, is a dangerous terrorist. 

Another point raised was regarding the reply I gave in answer to a 
supplementary question the other day about one of the Bengali internees, 
Mr. Sarat Chandra Bose. I am being told that I have violated the rule 
of silence or secrecy or reticence observed by my predecessors in making 
that reply, but I may point out that what actually happened was that 
Mr. Bhuput Sing put a question to me which ran : “ May T know what 
are the reasons, other than the Civil Disobedience Movement, for detaining 
Mr. Bose Now, if I had said : “ No ’’ or “ I shan’t reply ” or any- 
thing like that, I should have been accused of grave discourtesy, and so, 
I stated the conclusion to w^hich I had come after a study of the papers, 
namely that there were strong grounds for considering that this gentleman 
is deeply involved in the terrorist movement. 

L308LAD C 
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Mr. K. 0. Neogy : The Honourable Member was complimented fbt 
it and he need not take the trouble of explaining his position. 

The Honourable Sir Henry Craik : I am coming to that. 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh : 1 hope the Honourable Member will be more 
communicative with regard to other detenus and the reasons for their 
detention. 

The Honourable Sir Henry Oraik : A telegram of remonstrance or 
protest has come from Mr. Sarat Chandra Bose to which allusion has been 
made by one or two of today’s speakers. It only reached me half an 
hour Ixdore I came to this Chamber, as it was not sent to me direct but 
through one or two intermediaries. I am not in a position, nor do I think, 
this is the proper place to enter into any argument about it, but I may say 
that he takes the iK)int that what I have stated is in conflict with statements 
which he alleges were made orally in certain conversations by high ofii- 
cials of the Government of India and I think also by some high officials of 
Bengal. I have, hitherto, had no time to ascertain whether there is any 
record or corroboration of his allegation that such statements were made, 
but, 1 shall, of course, look into the point. I have only to say that, before 
the receipt of this telegram, and, in consequence, I think, of certain allu- 
sions made in this House and of what I have read in the Press, I have 
again carefully perused the papers regarding this person and I see no 
reason whatever to alter one single word of what T said on that occasion. 
I am convinced that there are grounds for considering him to be deeply 
involved in this movement and there I must leave the matter for the pre- 
sent. 

Sir, Lalchand Navalrai (Sind : Non-Muhammadan Rural) : Will the 
Honourable Member kindly place these papers on the table ? 

The Honourable Sir Henry Craik : Certainly not. Those papers are 
confidential documents. 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh : Will you give an opportunity to that 
gentleman to explain his conduct and to prove his innocence if he can T 
Of course, it can be done in camera and not beforfe the public. This ia 
what bare justice demands. 

The Honourable Sir Henry Craik : I cannot at the moment give any- 
undertaking to that effect, but I will consider that question. 

Now, Sir, I come to my Honourable friend, Mr. Neogy. I would like 
to say at once that I thoroughly enjoy an argument with Mr. Neogy. I 
recognise him as a fair and courteous debater and one after my own heart, 
not only because of those qualities, but because I always feel that I am 
contending with a much more subtle brain than my own. Honourable 
Members who play golf will appreciate the simile when I say that 1 always 
feel when engaging in an argument with my Honourable friend that 
though 1 am almost certain to be defeated, yet I hope that my game is 
going to be improved. The Honourable Member was kind enough to refer 
to the candid way in which I have placed the case of Government on this 
motion and I very much appreciated what he said. But I was a little hurt 
W’hen he said something which implied that Tie considered me a die-hard. 
Now, that is an imputation which I cannot admit. I am afraid the Honour- 
rfble Member must have read the comment of a well-known nationalist 
paper of my Province when my appointment to my present office Wlis 
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announced. It said in effect : “ As for Sir Henry Graik, all that we 
know about him is that he is every bit as reactionary as his predecessors 
and has none of their Parliamentary gifts Of course, I am painfully 
conscious of the second part, which is perfectly true, but the first part 
does seem to me to be rather begging the question both as regards my 
predecessors and myself. 1 honestly think that 1 cannot fairly be accused 
of being a die-hard. At least, I ho-pe not. 

Mr. K. 0. Neogy ; I would gladl}'^ accept a variant of that, if the 
Honourable Member suggests one. 

The Honourable Sir Henry Graik : If my Honourable friend persists 
in that opinion, I can only hope that, in the months or years to come, 
when, I trust, we may be associated in this Assembly, my conduct will 
convince him that he is wrong. (Applause.) My Honourable friend 
went on to quote the speech made by Lord Reading to this Assembly in 
January, 1924, and he contended that the Government have been guilty of 
a breaeli of faith in not implementing wdiat he said was a clear promise 
made in that speech that the cases of all these internees would be referred 
to two Judges. I do not for the moment say High Court Judges because 
I think it is perfectly possible that there was a howi fide mistake about 
the point whether they were to> be High Court Judges or Sessions Judges. 
But I have read the speech since my Honourable friend spoke, and, 1 
must say that 1 cannot find there that there was any definite promise made 
that that procedure would invariably be observed. However, be that as 
it may, that i§ a very old question which has frequently been raised on the 
floor of this Assembly as my Honourable friend must know. There was 
a question put to Sir Alexander Muddiman in 1926 on this ^ery point, 
and he was challenged by Mr. Rangaswami Iyengar as regards this alleg- 
ed breach of faith, and he replied : 

** It is very important that I should make inysolf quite clear on that point. 
1 am answering a general question in regard to the general use of the liegulution. 
As the Honourable Member quite correctly states, a different procedure was adopted 
in regard to the prisoners whom Ills Excellency the Governor General was referring to. 
1 want to make it quite clear that Government are not in all cases committed to that 
procedure. * * 

Whether there was a breach of faith or not, the position of Govern- 
ment was made perfectly clear eight years ago. I really do not think my 
Honourable friend need have dug up in defence of his arguments the 
alleged sins of my predecessors, for I have no doubt that in course of time 
be will find plenty of my own. But it does illustrate the weakness of his 
case when he has to go back to these forgotten controversies of eight years ago 
to reinforce his arguments. 

Mr. K. 0. Neogy : Yes, to Lord Beading. 

The Honourable Sir Henry Oraik : Yes, it was to Tiord Reading. Sir, 
I have very little more to say, but there are just one or 
two points made by later speakers to which I feel it 
would be courteous to refer. My Honourable friend, Mr. Gaya Prasad 
Singh, quoted the case of a Delhi prisoner, Vidya Bhushan, who, he says, 
was arrested under this Regulation after being honourably acquitted by a 
Court. I took down his exact words. I have only a somewhat vague recol- 
lection of that case, and, unfortunately I have not had the opportunity of 
refreshing my memory about it. But I must say that my recollection is 
that the Honourable Member had no justification for using the expression 

liSOSLAD ca 
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** honourably acquitted The man’s guilt was not proved, but I do not 
believe, to the best of my recollection, that it was ever definitely said that 
he was innocent. If the Court had said that he was innocent, that would 
be quite a different thing. 

nSr. Gaya Prasad Singh : If his guilt is not proved then he must be 
presumed to be innocent in the eyes of the law. 

The Honourable Sir Henry Craik : There is a difference. In Scot- 
tish Law, as my Honourable friend knows, a jury can return a verdict 
intermediate between guilt and innocence, known as a verdict of non- 
prover, but in English law there is no such thing. Still it must be within 
the common exi)eriencc of every human being that there are cases when 
you canjiot say that a man is definitely guilty and yet you are not satisfied 
of his innocence. In that particular person’s case I do not believe that 
the verdict can be fairly described as having amounted to one of honour- 
able acquittal. 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh : Will the Honourable Member himself 
kindly look into that case f 

The Honourable Sir Henry Craik : Yes, I wdll. Now, Sir, I come to 
my Honourable friend, Mr. B. Das, and, I wish to remove a misapprehen- 
sion that seems to exist in his mind that the communist movement in 
India is entirely a figment of my imagination. I wish I had as fertile ima- 
gination a.s the Honourable Member seems to suppose. Let me assure him 
that the statement that I laid on the Table of the House the other day, in 
order to spare the House tlie horror and indignation and boredom which I 
knew its reading would cause, was a document of which every single sen- 
tence was based not on my imagination but on papers and proofs in the 
possession of the Governmemt of India. That statement as to the teach- 
ings, the aims and objects of the communist party in India is one which, I 
think, 1 may claim, is carefully and thoroughly documented and in no 
sense based on imagination or even on guess work. I do not think that 
any reasonable person reading that document can fail to agree with me 
that in describing the communist as “ Public Enemy No. II ”, I have not 
been guilty of any exaggeration whatever. The Honourable Member 
asked me, how many communists or communist agents were interned under 
this Regulation V There were a short time ago six, but four of them have 
now been relea^ied as they are not considered any longer dangerous and 
there are still two left. The suggestion to which I have just referred that 
the communi.st movement was a wholly imaginary danger, a sort of bogey 
suddenly dug out of some dark cellar to justify the retention of the Regu- 
lation, is certainly not one that is shared by my Honourable friend’s own 
Leaders or future leaders as he no doubt has observed from the sayings 
re])ortod in the Press of Mr. Vallabhai Patel and even of Mr. Gandhi him- 
self. They are fully alive to the dangers of the communist movement. If 
the Honourable Member is going to appear in the next Assembly, as repre- 
senting the Congress, he must make himself better acquainted with the 
views of the leaders that are to be. 

Mr. B. Das : Out of 35 crores, two detenus only. There are only 
two communists out of 35 crores of people in India. That shows there is 
really no communist movement in India. . . , 
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The Honourable Sir Henry Oraik ; Apart from those, there are 
many ^vho have been convicted in regular Courts in Bombay and I believe 
also in Calcutta. 

Sir, I do not think I have anything more to say, for, as I have remark- 
ed, the subject is one regarding which every IVIember of the House is fami- 
liar wdth the arguments on both sides and T do- not think that anything I 
can say is likely to, certainly not to turn the scales, or even influence one 
vote. But, Sir, I feel some confidence in now leaving the question to the 
verdict of the Assembly. (Applause.) 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty) ; The 
question is : 

** That the Bill to repeal the Bengal Stete-Prisonors Reguhition, ISIS, be taken 
into consideration. ' ' 


The Assembly divided : 

AYES— 37. 


Abdul Matin Chaudhury, Mr. 

Abdur Rahim, Sir. 

Ba Maung, U 
Badi-uz-Zaman, Maulvi. 

Bhuput Sing, Mr. 

Chandi Mai Gola, Bhagat. 

Das, Mr. B. 

Dudhoria, Mr. Nabakumar Sing. 

Butt, Mr. Amar Nath. 

Gour, Sir Hari Singh. 

Gunjal, Mr. N. R. 

Hari Raj Swamp, Lala. 

Jog, Mr. S. G. 

Krishnaniaehariar, Raja Bahadur G, 
Lahiri C^lhaudhury, Mr. D. It. 
Lalchand Navalrai, Mr. 

Liladhar ('Jhaiidhiiry, Seth. 

Maliapatra, Mr. Sitakanta. 

Mitra, Mr. S. 0. 


Mudaliar, Diwan Bahadur A. 

BamaBwami 
Neogy, Mr. K. 0. 

Pandian, Mr. B. Rajaram. 

Pandya, Mr. Vidya Sagar. 

Parma Nand, Bhai. 

Patil, Rao Bahadur B. Jj, 

Phookun, Mr. T. B. 

Ranga Iyer, Mr. 0. 8. 

Reddi, Mr. T. N. Ramakrishna. 

Roy, Rai Bahadur Biikhraj. 

Sant Singh, Sardar. 

Sen, Mr. S. 0. 

Sen, Pandit Satyendra Nath. 

Shafeo Daoodi, Maulvi Muhammad. 
Singh, Mr. Gaya Prasad. 
Sitaramaraju, Mr. B. 

Thampan, Mr. K. P. 

TJppi Saheb Bahadur, Mr. 


NOES— b2. 


Abdul AkIz, Khan Bahadur Mian. 
Ahm»d Nawaz Khan, Major Nawab. 
All, Mr. Hamid A. 

Allah Baksh Khan Tiwana, Khan Baha- 
' dur Malik. 

Auklcsaria, Mr. N. N. 

■Rajpai, Mr. G. S. 

Bhadrapur, Rao Bahadur Krishna Raddi 

B. 

Brij Kishore, Rai Bahadur Lala. 

Bu.ss, Mr. L. C. 

Chatarji, Mr. J. M. 

Craik, The Honourable Sir Henry. 
Dalai, Dr. R. D. 

DeSouza, Dr. F. X. 

Duguid, Mr. A. 

Fazal iJnq Piracha, Khan Sahib Shaikh. 
Ohuznavi, Mr. A. H. 

Grantham, Mr. S. G. 

HockenhuU, Mr. P. W. 

Hudson, Sir Leslie. 


Tsiiiai] All Kliaii. Kiinwar llajoc. 

.TamoH, Mr. F. B. 

Jawahar Singh, Sardar Bahadur Sardar 
Sir. 

Kamaluddin Ahmad, Shaiiis-uMJloina 
Mr. 

Lai Ohand, Hony. Captain Rao Baha- 
dur Ohaudhri. 

Lee, Mr. D. J. N. 

Lindsay, Sir Darcy. 

Lumby, Lieut.-Colonel A. P. R. 

Metcalfe, Mr. H. A. F. 

Morgan, Mr. G. 

Mukherjee, Rai Bahadur Sir Satya 
Charan. 

Noyce, The Honourable Sir Frank. 

Pandit, Rao Bahadur S. "A. 

Perry, Mr. E. W. 

Puri, Mr. Goswami M. R. 

Rafiuddin Ahmad, Khan Bahadur 
Maulvi. 
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HfighuhiT Singli, Jlai Bahntlur ICiinwar. 
Baismaii, Mr. A. J. 

Rajah, Kao Bahadur M. 0. 
Ramakrishna, Mr. V. 

Rau, Mr. P. K. 

Richards, Mr. W. J. 0. 

Row, Mr. K. Sanjiva. 

Bcott, Mr. J. Ramsay. 

Scott, Mr. W. L. 

The motion was negatived. 

The Assembly then adjourned 
Clock. 


Singh, Kumar Gupteshwar Prasad. 
Singh, Mr. Pradyumna Praahad. 

Sircar, The Honourable Sir Nripendra. 
Spence, Mr. G. H. 

Studd, Mr. E. 

Trivedi, Mr. C. M. 

Zakaullah Khan, Khan Bahadur Abu 
Abdullah Muhammad. 

Zyn-ud>din, Khan Bahadur Mir. 

for Lunch till Half Past Two of the 


The Assembly re-assembled after Lunch at Half Past Two of the Clock, 
Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty) in the Chair. 


THE GIRLS PROTECTION BILL. 

Bai Bahadur Kunwar Baefhubir Singh (Agra Division : Non- 
Muhammadan Rural) : Sir, I beg to move : 

TliJit tin* Bill to prote(*t Minor Girls be referred to a Select (‘onunittee con- 
sistiiijLj oi‘ the Honourable the Haw Member, the Honourable the Llonie Meiiibor, Sir 
Abdiir Knliini, Mr. K. 0. Neogy, Diwan Bahadur Hurbilas Sarda, Mr. Aniar ^sath 
Diilt, Mr. Muhammad Yaniiii Khan, Sardar Xihal Singh, Goswauii Mr. K. Puri, 
Sir llari Singh (Jour, Mr. E. .lames and the Mover, with instruoMons to report 
within a week, and that the number of Members whose presence shall bo iiccesHary to 
constitute a ineeliiig of Hie (\)imnittee shall be five.*' 

Ibis Bill was sent out at Delhi for circulation in order to elicit 
public (.pinion thtireon. Opinions have been received. As we know, the 
ojiinions are gcuu^rally from District Magistrates, Commissioners, High 
Courts and other Government servants. Non-official public opinion 
also was obtained, and as I shall show later on, public opinion is gene- 
r.illy ir. favour of the Bill. I shall also refer to the bodies which are 
agaiiisl the Bill, but, before I do so, I wish to point out that those who 
arc inteiested in the welfare of girls are generally in favour of my Bill. 
The very famous paper of Allahabad, the Chaml, of May, 1934, has sup- 
ported my Bill. Thim there is the paper of Lahore started by the late 

Oanga lliim which is known as the Widows^ Catise which has also sup- 
ported my Bill. As for individuals, the Honourable the Chief Justice of 
the Allahabad High Court supports my Bill, as well as Justice Iqbal 
Ahmad. Dr. IMuthulakshmi Reddi of Madras has written to me perso- 
nally suj)porting the Bill. Khwaja Hasan Nizami of Delhi, the -Govem- 
meiit Pleader, Silchar, Dt'puty Commissioner, Qaro Hills, Chairmen of 
the Local Board and Municipal Board, Nowgong, Secretary, District Bar 
Library, Sylhet, Mr. G. h, Subhedar, Additional Judicial Commissioner, 
Central Provinces, Mr. P. II. Staples, Additional Judicial Commissioner, 
Ceniral Provinces, the Deputy Commissioner, Buldana, Mr®. Y. K. Ti. Cama, 
Honorary Magistrate, Nagpur, Mr. P. Mukherji, M.L.C., Delhi, Bai Baha- 
dur Ram Kishore, Aclvocate, Delhi, Dr. S. P. Shroff, Delhi, the Senior Sub- 
Judge, Delhi, Raja Bahadur Suraj Baksh Singh, O.B.E., of Kasmanda, 
the District and Sessions Judge, Guntur, the Inspector General of Police, 
Burma, the Government Pleacler, High Court, Bombay, the Collector of 
Broach and Panch Mahals, the Collector of Thana, all have supported my 
Bill. As for institutions, the Assam Saurakshani Sabha, Gauhati .Kai- 
varta Saininilan, Gaiihati Hindu Sabha, the Bar Association, Chhindwara, 
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the Bar Association, Jubbulpore, the Gurudwara Prabandbak Committee^ 
Sisganj, Delhi, the Secretary, Cambridge Mission) Delhi, the Women's 
Indian Association of Madras, the Burma Provincial Hindu Sabha, Khalsa 
Diwan, Burma, the Europeans Association, Calcutta, the Bengal Sanskrit 
Association, the Bombay Presidency Social Reform Association, the Bom-« 
bay Presidency Women's Council, the Madras Hindu Association, Rangooin, 
the All-India Sanadhya Mahamandal, Agra, the Unewal Brahmin Sudhia- 
rak Yuvak Mandal, Khakharea and the All-India Bharat Varshiya Agar- 
wal Mahasabha, Calcutta, have all supported my Bill. Now, I come to 
those who have criticised the Bill and want to go farther than the prOjVi- 
sions contained in the Bill. The first criticism which is general is that 
the word “ sale " has not been defined. I think that this can be done 
by the Select Committee which I have suggested. The second criticism is 
that the punishment proposed is inadequate. I think that can alsoi be 
done by the Select Committee. The third objection is that section 372 of 
the Indian Penal Code is enough. But the words in that section are if 
one sells a girl for immoral purposes " ; but here it is no case of selling a 
girl for immoral purposes, but for regular marriage. So the case which I 
am referring to this august Assembly will not be covered by that section. 
The fourth objection is that the Sarda Act is there and the age proposed 
in this Bill is the same as that in tlie Sarda Act, and so, if that Act is made 
more effective in the same direction, it would be enough. I say, the age 
of the girl can also be increased by the Select Committee, and I wish to 
emphasise it that I want stoppage of selling of girls for marriage purposes ; 
and if any changes are proposcnl in the Select Committee or by tlie House, 
T am willing to accept the same. 1 am open to conviction. It is simply in 
the human interests that I want this Bill to be passed, and the poor girls 
who are tied down to those persons will be saved. It is also pointed out 
that the object and reason for this Bill is to prevent widowhood in case of 
great disparity of age. Only those people will pay big sums of money 
who are older in age : those who are young can get brides, but tho»se who* 
cannot get brides have, of course, to pay a large sum to get them. So, if 
this Bill is referred to Select Committee the criticisms can be considered 
there and rectified. With these few words I move my motion. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty) : Motion 
moved : 

“ Tliat tho Bill to protect Minor Girls be referred to a Select Committee con- 
sisting of the Honourable the Law Member, the Honourable the Home Member, Sir 
Abdnr Rahim. Mr. K. C. Neogy, Diwan Bahadur IIarbil:is Sarda, Mr. A mar Nath 
Dutt, Mr. Muhammad Yamin Khan, Sardar Nihal Singh, Goswami M. R. Purl, 
Sir Ilari Singh Gour, Mr. F. E. James and the Mover, with instructions to report 
within a w'eek. and that the number of Members whose presence shall be necessary to 
constitute a meeting of the Committee shall be five. 

Mr. B. Sitaramaraju (Ganjam cum Vizagapatam : Non-Muham- 
madan Rural) : Sir, there is no doubt that the object which my Honour- 
able friend has in view is good. lie wants that minor girls should be 
protected. He was frank enough to say even on the last occasion that 
the Bill was not properly drafted, and that any drafting defects Ihere 
might be could be remedied in the Select Committee. But niy friend 
has not realised the difficulties of sending a measure, as he has con- 
ceived it, and in the form in which it standh now, to the^ Select Committee 
for remedying any defects in it. In order) to appreciate not so much 
Hie principle of the Bill as the value of this legislation, I think we 
should consider two or three circumstwices. Now, what exactly la 
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My friend driving at in order to protect minor girls ? His first 
idea is, according to his Statement of Objects and Reasons, that 
there ^fhall be no inequality of ages between a bride and a bride-groom. 
That, however, is not provided in the provisions of the Bill and obviously 
difficult to have a cut and dry provision and the second point is tJiat 
girls should not be treated as commodities. As I have said, Sir, we 
have nothing but sympathy for the view that minor girls should not be 
treated as commodities. But, my friend has not taken note of the 
legislation which we already have on the subject. If selling as he calls 
it, though the word ‘‘ selling ’’ has not been defined and is incapable 
of being properly defined in a matter like this, if selling of a girl is done 
for numetary considerations and for an improper use, then we have the 
Indian Penal Code which deals effectively with such crimes. If it is not 
for immoral purposes, but is merely for purposes of giving the girl in 
marriage, then we have the Sarda Act. The Sarda Act says that there 
shall be no marriage if a girl is of the age which my friend has in mind. 
Therefore, whether it is for an immoral purpose or for a marital pur- 
pose, if a girl is minor, then there is already legislation which can effec- 
tively deal with both classes of these moral offences. He has not pro- 
vidf'd for girls above the age of 14 to come under the operation of this 
Bill, but it is just as bad if a girl above the age of 14 is sold as a girl 
under the age of 14 is sold. In our part of the country selling is meant 
to be for a monetary consideration. That being so, all marriage transac- 
tions where monetary considerations pass must be considered as sales. 
At the time of marriage, two forms of monetary considerations generally 
come to iiass. One is called the Kanya-sulka, and the other is called 
the Viira-Hulka. In both cases, certain monetary considerations do 
pass in this way. If that is corisidered an offence, then there is no 
reason why the bridegrooms sold under one of these categories should 
not he protected just in the same way as girls. From a purely Shastric 
point of view, these monetary considerations are always held bad, and 
even as early as in pre-historic days, Manu says that even a cow, if it is 
giv.'ui as a consideration for marriage, could be considered as a monetary 
consi hration and, as such, would constitute an offence against religious 
purity and render the marriage unpraiseworthy. Therefore, there is no 
doubt that from the point of view either of the Shastras or from the point 
of view of our ordinary notions of morality or of civilization, monetary con- 
fiideralions are bad and should be discouraged, but how legislation can 
effectively deal with such problems, I for one am unable to see, because 
all tliesr matters depend more or less upon the way in which society looks 
at thorn. Tf the society looks upon with disfavour, then, by the mere force 
of public opinion, the people concerned can be dealt with more effectively 
than by legislation, and that, often, is the only effective remedy. But, 
Sir, monetary considerations, not only in this country, but all over the 
world, are realised as bad, and yet allowed to pass. They have been 
known to exist among all classes of peoplfe and in all countrje.s. For 
instance, an aristocrat bankrupt is sold to an heiress of the lower orders 
in x\m erica today and patrician ladies in poverty are sold to the newly 
rich of the middle classes. 

Diwan Bahadur A. Ramaswami Mudaliar (Madras City : Non- 
Muhammadan Urban) : Sells herself. 
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Mr. B. Sitaramaraju : Parents themselves offer in marriage their 
girls in consideration of the status or money which a husband is willing 
to offer as consideration. That is one class of people. Then there is the 
other class also to which my friend, Diwan Bahadur Mudaliar, just refer- 
red, that is, where the girls themselves sell, for money, irrespective of 
every ether consideration, just for the sake of that money, though the 
bridegrooms may differ temperamentally, though they be too old, and 
though they may be objectionable in every other conceivable way. There- 
fore, 1 do consider that in a matter of this kind, it is far better to leave 
the matter for public opinion to put such restraint as it possibly can, 
instead of resorting to legislation, which, for all practical purposes, can 
at best remain a dtead letter. My friend referred to certain opinions 
whicl* were given on his Bill. He evidently misunderstood that the opi- 
nions which were expressed in his favour as opinions expressed in favour 
of the provisions of the Bill. They are merely opinions expressing their 
approval for the object he had in view. I will read only three important 
opinions without taking much of the time of the House. The High Court 
of Madras says : The Honourable Judges consider that the Bill is 
unnecessary 

The opinion of an eminent lawyer. Sir P. Sivaswami Aiyer, is as 
follOAVS 1 

“ The ob.iect of the sponsor of the Bill may be good, but tho Bill is so ill- 
eonsidered and ill-drafted that it should be re.iected. It is very doubtful whether 
the framer of the Bill has any clear ideas in his own mind as to what he wants. 
He states that the evil of daughter-selling has assumed dangerous proportions in 
Hindu society. It is not clear whether he refers to selling in marriage or for 
immoral purposes. I do not believe that this evil has grown in this Presidency. On 
the other hand, the practice of the sale of the bridegroom by this parents or by himself 
is far more rampant. So far as the sale of girls for immoral purposes is coiicomed, 
it is adequately dealt wdth in the Penal Code. 

The author of tho Bill states that he wishes to provide for the prote**tioii of minor 
girls and against the disparity of age between the bride and bridegroom. Thoro is 
no reason why he confines the protection offered by his Bill to girls below the age 
of 14. Marriage of such girls is already prohibited by the Sarda Act. 'rherc is no 
reference in the Bill to sale for purposes of marriage, nor to any inequality of age 
between the* bride and tho bridegroom. There may be great flisparity of age between 
the bride and the bridegroom even in cases where the girl is above 14 years of age. 
There are numerous other objections to the Bill, but it is imnecesHary to refer to 
them in detail in view of the exhaustive criticism of Captain Lai Cliaiid which has 
torn it to shreds.'' 

With one more opinion I shall close, and that is the opinion of the 
Advocate General of Madras : 

“ Tf the object of tho framer of tho Bill is to strike at sales of girls, the sale 
of girl above 14 is as much objectionable as a sale of girl under *4, though it has 
to be admitted that there is a greater possibility of a girl above 14 exercising some 
sort of discretion of her own than a girl under 14. Among the lower classes of the 
Hindu coniniunity certain forms of marriage are prevalent in which a small sinn of 
Policy at present is paid as a part of the marriage ceremonial. A question may 
arise whether those forms of marriages are hit by tho Bill. A small settlenn'iit of 
property on the parents of the girl or an advance for the expenses of the marriage, 
it may be urged, may bring the particular marriage under the expression of ' sale ’ 
in the section. 

There is also this further point that the Child Marriage Restraint Act has made 
it an offence for any person above the age of 18 to contract a marriage with a girl 
below 14 years of age. If the sale is for purposes of prostitution or for illicit inter- 
course or for unlawful purposes the same is alreadv an offence under section 37?, 

I. P. C. 

On all these grounds I think no purpose is served by the Bill and the mutter 
Uay be left to ; the growing social consciousness of the people." 
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I do not wish to refer to other adverse opinions, but I find there ai’e 
many such opinions with regard to both the terms in which the Bill is 
drafted and the points which my Honourable friend mentioned. When I 
say tliat the Bill will not serve any useful purpose by being referred to 
a Select Committee, I am not actuatied by personal or communal views. 
1 say so on the opinions that I have just now read out to the House by 
eminent men. 1 will say at once that so far as we as a community are 
concerned, we do not practise neither Kanya-Sulkam or Vara-Sulkam^ 
i.e,y the sale as you may call it of the bride or the bridegroom. There is 
no such practice as the system of passing monetary considerations at 
the time of marriage in my community. If, at the time of marriage, even 
a small coin is given, that will be construed as a monetary consideration, 
und, tJKTefore, in our community, it has been jealously practised that such 
monetary considerations should not be allowed to interfere on marriage 
occasions. 

An Honourable Member : Is your objection only to monetary con- 

siderntion ? 

Mr. B. Sitaramaraju : There are other considerations also, but 
for Ifu* present we are considering only the monetary consideration. 
T]i()n.:.Tli the Kshatriya community in Northern India still practise dower 
and oliicr monetary considerations, \Ve do not. Therefore, I am not in- 
tcreslcd from any communal point of view in opposing the motion. 
On tlie whole, the Hill, as drafted, will not serve the purpose which my 
Ilononi’able friend, the Mover, has in view, namely, the prorection of 
ininoj* girls before the age of 14. We have got already two Acts, one the 
Sards Act for the marital age, and tlie other the Indian Penal (V>de as 
regards iinm(»ral ])nrposes. These two amply cover the ground which my 
Honourable friend w^ants to provide for, and to enact another piece of 
legislation i.s, from the point of vicAV of principle, bad. You cannot have 
two legislations and tw’o sets of punishment on one and the same transac- 
tion, and that is always considered to be bad from the point of principle 
of legislation. I consider, therefore, that -no useful purpose will be 
servecl by referring the Bill to a Select Committee, and so the motion 
should be opposed. 

Rai Bahadur Lala Brij Kishore (Lucknow Division: Non-Muham- 
madan Rural) : Sir, the object of the Mover of the Bill is a very laudable 
one, and I do not think that there is any difference of opinion Avitli re- 
gard lo this matter. This Bill, as framed, in reality concerns only 
girls who are below 14 years of age, and sometimes these girls are given 
in marriage for money consideration. This Bill has been introduced to 
stop this practice. It often happens that because there is no custom of 
widow remarriage in the higher castes of Hindus, if people of 50 or 60 
years of age want to marry, naturally, as there are no widows available, 
they must marry minor girls of 12, 13 or 14 as the case may be. Sir, 
the evils of early marriage are best known to us. As a social rcfoiwer 
has said. impression, good or bad, made in the time of childhood can 
never be effaced in after-life, and the illiterate mothers of unripe age 
and e-\j)erience can never be expected to exert that wholesome moral 
influence on their children which can be of substantial good to them in 
the battle of life The principle of the Bill is verj’’ sound, and T d.o 
not think that there can be any objection to the acceptance of the prin- 
ciple. Some opinions are to the effect that the Bill is badly drafted. 
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These defects can be removed when the Bill goes to the Select Uom- 
mittee. For the present, I support this Bill going to a Select Com- 
mittee. 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai (Sind : Non-Muhammadan Rural) : Sir, 
from the moral point of view I would certainly like to have a Bill of 
this nature passed. But there are several difficulties which make it 
difficult to have a legislation of this kind. So far as my part of the 
country is concerned, from time immemorial there is a custom amongst 
Muhammadans, not of the very lowest class, but except and barring 
those richer people and those Muhammadans of higher class 

An Honourable Member : You speak for the Hindus. 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai : I am coming to Hindus also. Because this 
Bill applies to both communities, it is not restricted to Hindus only. 
I shall come to Hindus also and show whether this Bill should be taken 
into consideration or not. I was saying that amonjgst the Muham- 
madans, barring the higher classes, and taking the Hindus, the Hindus 
of lc*wer classes, who are not very few in the country, there is a custom 
by which they marry their girls for money. The father gets the money, 
the niolhor gets the money, and they marry their children. They do 
not consider that immorality at all. 

Lieut.-Colonel Sir Henry Gidney (Nominated Non-Official) : How 
do you know ? 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai : Not the Anglo-Indians I am talking of. 
There is a custom wliero tliey do not consider in the least that it is a 
Itarm or a degradation, and that is going on for a very long time. Would 
that mean selling ? If that is selling, then that would come under this. 
But if there is a custom to that effect, custom prevails over the law too. 
If you i)ass this Bill and there is a custom to that effect, the law will not 
over-ride that custom. Therefore, I submit, there are difficulties with 
regard to this Bill being passed. Not only that^ but the money that 
these people give is being used for the purpose of tl/e nuptial rites too. 
They use the money for the expenses that are required for the ceremo- 
nies or for some other purposes ; they make ornaments for tin* girl. 
Therefore, T submit that, so far as that is concerned, tins Bill will not 
bo a practicable one. 

Then, there is another kind of marriage which may also be con- 
sidered as sale, and it is this. Instead of giving money in exchange, 
they give the daughter in exchange. A gives his daughter to B and in 
turn takes the daughter of B. Would that be sale or not ? 

An Honourable Member : Of course not. 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai : If that is not sale, then sale is not defined 
at all. Exchange is also sale under the Contract Act — 
a horse for a donkey. What T am submitting is this. 
I have very much sympathy with the Mover of this Bill. I would very 
much like that a Bill of this kind may be enacted, but there are diffi- 
culties, and I think the best course that we should adopt is that this 
should be left to those communities which are concerned in tliis matter 
and that this matter should be decided by social panchayats among 
themselves, because different customs and manners prevail in different 
parts of the country. So this Bill should be considered in that light. 
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Thi" second objection that appears to me is this. We have already a 
legislation in force called the Sarda Act. 

An Honourable Member : There is a motion for its repeal. 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai : I will certainly object to that Bill being 
repealed. It is of very great help in improving the society as also the 
vitality of the people. On the other hand, there is a defect in it, and 
I have put in a Bill which will come up before the House. It says that 
the 8avda Bill is not being implemented to the extent to which it ought 
to be, because people go across the border of British India into some 
Native State and then come back to India with impunity. The Govern- 
ment are doing nothing. I hope Government and especially the new 
Law Member will do something, otherwise that Act will be infructuous. 
Tlicn* is, as I say, the Sarda Act in existence which punishes a man 
who marries his girl under the age of 14. That covers this also. If a 
man gives money and marries his girl under 14, he will come under the 
Sarda Act. Is not that sufficient punishment ? Why should there be 
double punishment ? On the contrary, my friend should support the 
Sarda Act rather than bring in this Bill. To pass this Bill will be 
inflicling one more punishment and nothing more. Even one pUhishment 
is enough. I am submitting that when the Sarda Act is in existence, 
this Bill is unnecessary. The Sarda Act should be fully implemented 
and peoj)le should be taught a lesson if they are going to contraveiK? it. 
To give money and to marry is not good, but this custom has been in 
existence for a long time, and there may be diflSculties in the way. I 
do not know the views of those people whom I represent and also the 
Muhammadan community in Sind and in the Bombay Presidency. If 
they arc of opinion that this practice is wrong, then they will stop it. 

An Honourable Member ; Their opinions are on record. 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai : 1 have not read the Bombay opinions, I 
am sorry. I asked for them and could not get them. They were cir- 
culated a long time back. I came here only this morning from my place 
and 1 have not got those reports wdth me. My position is that I cannot 
possibly .support this Bill without knowing full well the opinions of 
those ]K*ople who actually contract such marriages. 

Hony. Captain Rao Bahadur Ohandhri Lai Chand (Nominated 
Non Official) : Sir, when I moved for circulation of this Bill in the last 
S'^ssion at Delhi, I dwelt at length on some of the draw-backs that were 
ai)paren! in this small Bill. T am not going to repeat all those argu- 
ments and will only refer to a few points for the consideration of the 
Select Committee. There is disparity in the opinions that have been 
received, but 1 would not repeat them because T do not wish to oppose 
tlie motion for Select Committee. But, all the same, I think, my friend, 
!Mr. Lalchand Navalrai, is right when he says that these things should 
be left to the social reformers. 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai : Once in a way you think I am right. 

Hony. Gaptailn Bao Bahadur Chaudhri Lai Ohand : I think the 
Select Comniittee should be at liberty to say so. The object is laudable 
no \Tmibt,/buV remedy suggested is hardly commensurate with the 
^ofej^cts which the Honourable Member has in view. Some of the apparent 
* draw backs of this pill are : In the first place, in the Statement of 
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Objects and Beasons we have it, that this is a Bill for the protection 
of minor girls against inequality of ages of bride and bridegroom. There 
is not a word about this in the body of the Bill. The Honourable Mem- 
ber has at the back of his mind cases where minor girls are disposed of 
iii inari-iage to elderly people. This is fairly common among the so- 
called advanced classes among Hindus, I mean the mahajans and 
Brahmins, but surely when he has mentioned that this is one of the 
ol>jects of the Bill, he ought to have incorporated a provision iu the body 
of tliis Bill to that effect. There is no mention , of this in clauses. 

1 hope tlie Select Committete would consider this, and, if necessary, 

would add a clause to meet the object in view. Again, the wording of 
clause 3 is unhappy. It runs like this : If a parent sells Ins or her 
daughter before she has attained majority, etc. Does it mean that he 
will be free to sell tlie girl after she has attained the age of 14 ? Well, 

this should be remedied, because if it were so, the parent will only have 

to wait a few months or a few years before selling his daughter, and 
ho will thus escape. Thirdly, the word sale ** is not a good choice. 
It means that when a minor girl has been disposed of and passing of 
consideration is not proved, then the accused is let off. We all know liow 
difficult it is to prove the passing of consideration, and I think my Honour- 
able fi-iend ought to have said : “ sells or otherwise disposes of T Jiope 
the Select (.^ommittce will consider this point also. Then, fourthly, if a 
parent is to be punished for this offence, why not the man who induces 
the bride's parents to dispose of his daughter ? He should not go scot- 
free. I mentioned this point in my last speech, when I moved for cir- 
culation, and I refer to it now for thb consideration of the Select Com- 
mittee. Fifthly, Sir, the punishment provided is very mild, and 1 said 
last linie that that showed there was some complicity between the culpnte 
and tlu‘ Mover of the Bill. We find that Ihe corresponding section of the 
Indian Penal Code, section 372, under which the disposing of a minor 
girl takes place with a particular object, the punishment is ten years. It 
runs ihus : 

** Whoever sells, lets to hire, or otherwise disposes of any minor under the age 
of sixteen years with intent that such minor shall be employed or used for the purpose 
of prostitution, or for any unlawful and immoral purpose, or knowing it to be likely 
that such minor will be employed or used for any such purpose, shall be punished 
with imprisonment of either description for a term which may extend to ten years, 
and shall also be liable to fine.” 

There is, only this difference, that there in section 372 a particular 
object has been defined and that object is illicit or immoral intercourse. 
I admit, that in the present case, the punishment should not be ten 
years, but surely two months is ridiculous, if the Bill is at all meant to 
have any deterrent effect upon society. 

Blr. Lalchand Navalrai : What is the punishment under the Sarda 
Act — it is only a fine. 

Rony. Captain Bao Bahadur Ohaudhri Lai Ohand : I was not pre- 
sent when the Sarda Act was passed, and for the law Courts it is prac- 
tically a dead letter. 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai : I hope yon were present when the Indian 
Penal Code was made. 

The Honourable Sir Henry Oraik (Home 
prisonment for one month, — ^under the Sarda 
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Hony. Captain Bao Bahadur Ohaudhri Lai Ohand : Lastly, Sir, the 

Preamble says : 

“ Wliereas the evil of daughter-selling has assumed dangerous vogue in society 

Now, it will be for the Select Committee to go through the opinions 
that have been received. Sir, those opinions do not support this sort of 
aspersion upon the whole of sociejty. It may be prevalent in certain 
communities, it may be so in a few cases, but surely this evil of daughter- 
belling has not assumed dangerous vogue in the whole of society. I hope 
the Select Committee will amend this also suitably. I am glad the 
Honourable the Mover has himself agreed to the raising of the age in the 
Bill from fourteen or sixteen to eighteen and the Select Committee may 
consider what is the proper age to adopt. Then, again, Sir, the offence 
has been made cognizable. Well, this will be giving another handle to 
the so-called bureaucracy and will unnecessarily add to the work of the 
Ifonourable the Home Member who is already over-worked ; there will 
be so many questions of the police interfering in such and such a case 
and so on and t think it is for the Select Committee to consider this 
point also. Sir, 1 have nothing more to add, but I do not oppose this 
Bill at this stage. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad (United Provinces Southern Divisions : 
Muhammadan Rural) : Sir^ the Bill, as it is drafted, appears to me to be 
quite unnecessary, and it will lead to a series of prosecutions and a series of 
troubles on account of the interpretation to be placed upon the word 
“ sale Sale may mean anything — the changing of one commodity 
for another commodity. Now, suppose in the case of sale, as is usually 
the custom, money or ornaments or clothing or property are given to 
the bride at the time of the marriage, then does it or does it not amount 
to a sale ? This is a very important question. 

Mr. B. Das (Orissa Division : Non-Muhammadan) : Brides are not 
commodities. 

Mr. S. 0. Sen (Bengal National Chamber of Commerce : Indian 
Coinmerce) : Bridegrooms are ! 

Dr. 2iiauddin Ahmad : If the bride is not a commodity, then the 
question of sale according to the General Clauses Act will not arise. 
(Laughter.) The question that will arise is this. This is the usual 
custom amongst various people that certain things are always given to 
the bride at the time of the marriage ceremony. Very often the father 
of the bride, if he finds that the father of the bridegroom is very extra- 
vagant, takes jolly great care to see that certain properties are put down 
in the name of the daughter so that the whole property may not be 
wasted. It is also very customary that people give money on such 
occasions not only to the bride, but also to the father of the bride, the 
motlier of the bride and fheir relatives at the time of the ceremony 
^Tiaughter) ; it may be given in the shape of money, it may be given in 
the shape of clothes or in some other form. Then all these things will 
come under the definition of “ sale if this Bill goes through. Sir, I 
find that the general opinion of the various Local Governments is defi- 
nitely against this. Thus, the United Provinces Government says : 

“ The Governor in Council does not approve of the Bill as Hand is 

inclined to think that legislation in this form is not tequlfed.’^ 
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Now, in the case of Baluchistan, I draw attention to Extract No. 7 — 
The Honourable the Agent to the Governor ^General and Chief Commis- 
sioner is also definitely against this legislation and the Political Agents 
think that this will be a very unpopular -move in Baluchistan. Coming 
to the North-West Frontier Province, there also : 

** the Bill, as it stands, virtually finds no support from anyone consulted oni 
the subject in this Province (vide page 12 of Paper No, 1). 

“ The grounds on which it is opposed are : 

‘ (.1) It would be unpopular and contrary to established custom. 

(2) It would be impossible to enforce. 

(3) It is unnecessary in view of the provisions of section 372, Indian Penal 

Code, and of the Child Marriage Bestraint Act. 

(4) It would not effect the purposes which it seeks to achieve. 

(fj) It does not go far enough. 

The Governor in Council is therefore of opinion that the Bill is redundant \ 

That, in effect, then, is the opinion of the three Governments wliicli 
1 have quoted and T do not see any reason for enforcing this BiU ; I 
foresee enormous difficulties in interpreting the meaning of the word 
sale ” ; and I am afraid even the ordinary marriages which are now 
performed in good faith, and without any question of immorality or 
otlierwiae, might be dragged in by one magistrate or other in a (^urt of 
law by someone giving a wrong interpretation to the word “ sale 
because unless the word ** sale is very clearly defined, it would be 
exceedingly difficult to accept it in this particular form. Sir, for all 
these reasons, I oppose this Bill. 

The Honourable Sir Nripendra Sircar (Law Member) : Sir, I want 
to place before the Honourable Members of this House an idea of the 
jiosition under the Hindu law of marriages where money is paid. I shall 
be extremely brief, and I propose to read from page 4^ of the last 
etlition of Mulla, paragraph 428 : 

“ (1) The ancient Hindu law recognised eight forms of marriage, of which four 
were approved forms, and four unapproved. The only forms of marriag-? nov/ 
recognised are — 

(i) the Brdhma form, which is one of the approved forms ; and 

(ii) the Asura form, which is one of the unapproved forms. 

(2) Where the father or other guardian of the bride gives the bride iu marriage 
without receiving any consideration from the bridegroom for giving the girl in marriage, 
the marriage is called Brahma. But where he receives such consideration, which is 
technically Ctallcd sulka (a word which looff used by my ’Honourable friend Mr. 
fSiiaramaraju) or bride's price, the marriage is called Amra, even though it may have 
been performed according to the rites prescribed for tlie Brahma form. The test in 
each case is whether any consideration was received by the father or other guardian 
for giving the girl in marriage. The mere giving of a present to the bride up to 
h(?r mother as a token of compliment to her does not render the marriage A,mra 
marriage. 

(3) Hiiidtis 1>e1onging to any class (this is the conclusion) may now many either 
in the Brahma form or the Asura form. Thus a Brahman may contract an Asura 
marriage, and a Sudra may contract a Brahma marriage." 

'Thertsfore, the position is this, that under the Hindu Law it is well 
feco^iSed that there nihy be a Valid mairiage although price or cousi- 
deration lor the bride has been paid. Speaking for my.self. T come 
from a Province where we do not hear of 'sale of brides, but we hear 
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every day of the sale of bridegrooms. Sir, I would not have opposed 
this measure going to the Select Committee, if I had felt that there, by 
the joint efforts of the Members of the Select Committee, any effective 
shape or form could have been given to this Bill. But I do consider 
that that is absolutely hopeless, and for this reason. The Honourable 
the Mover said that the word “ sale might be defined by the Select Com- 
mittee, but 1 very much wish he had given me some idea of what he 
meant by ‘‘ sale If he could give us that idea, there may not have 
been much difficulty in the Select Committee to put that idea into legal 
form. I think, if 1 am not wrong, what he has in his mind is the extreme 
case, namely, of a guardian or a parent who, without any consideratioiv 
for the welfare of the girl, takes a sum of money being induced thereby 
by somebody who wants to marry the girl. That is an extreme case. 
Rut my Honourable friend has got to bear in mind that, between that 
extreme case and cases at the other end, there will be infinite gradations. 
For instance, what I mean to say is this. Supposing, in the ease of a 
marriage, the father of the bride says : I want Rs. 500. ’’ He has the 
best interests of his daughter at heart. He wants this Rs. 500, because 
probably he is too poor to pay for any ornaments for the girl. In 
another case, it may well be that the poor father wants some money 
because he is unable to meet even the marriage expenses. Now, is that 
going to be a sale where the father receives money, but he receives it 
from no improper motive, but from the proper motive of helping the 
girl ? Surely that case is not intended to be covered by the Mover of 
this Bill. Let us now take an intermediate case, that is to say, where 
the father gets a thousand rupees and intends to invest Rs. 500 for the 
benefit of the girl and wants the remaining Rs. 500 for himself. Will 
that be a case of sale ? Consideration may be anything ; it may be 
in tlie shape of coin or it may be in the shape of presents, such as clothing, 
etc., or it may even be two baskets of sweets that may be sent. Con- 
sideration does not necessarily mean silver or gold coins. Therefore, 1 
feel that, however, gallantly the Select Committee may try to put this 
Bill into shape, I am afraid they will fail. For that purpose, and for 
no other purpose, I would strongly object to this matter being referred 
to the Select Committee and thus avoid a waste of time of several 
Honourable Members of this House. 

Sir, I have spoken on this Bill although I am not the Member in 
charge of this Bill. But I thought that it would be better to place my 
views as a lawyer before the Honourable Members of this House for 
their consideration to show that the idea, laudable as it is, is so im- 
practicable to be carried out into the form of a Statute that no object 
will be gained by referring this Bill to a Select Committee. 

Bfr. S. 0. Sen : Sir, I oppose the reference to the Select Committee of 
this Bill. I do not understand what is meant by this Bill and what defects 
are to be surmounted by the provisions of this Bill. The Bill prohibits 
the sale of a minor girl. Now, I do not understand the meaning of the 
word “ sale that has been put in this Bill. A sale may mean the ex- 
change in consideration of price and such a price may be either of mone- 
tary value or otherwise. To avoid this confusion, provision has bee)i 
made in the Sale of Goods Act that the price in that Act must be 
monetary. But nothing is said about it in the Bill. Now, what is th^' 
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Bieafling of a monetary price 1 As the Honourable the Law Member has 
explained, anything that you may pay during the marriage must be con- 
siilcred to be a price. Now, Sir, amongst the Hindus also, in the case of 
the lower classes in Bengal, such as milkmen class, they have to pay 
cash, li'here are al^ some Brahmins in Bengal who have a ninnilft y 
custom. (Interruption by Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh.) I do not know 
about Bihar, but I am told that a similar custom exists there amongst 
the Brahmins. I do not know whether the same custom is followed by 
the Kajputs, but, probably, they still practise what they did in ancient 
times, the abduction of girls from their house ! Sir, even amongst the 
Muslims, at the time of the marriage, there is a system called the Mehr. 
Tt is obligatory and its payment may be prompt or it may be deferred. 
S') far as the prompt portion of the Mehr is concerned, it must be paid 
in cash. 

Khan Bahadur Mian Abdul Aziz (Punjab ; Nominated Official) ; 
This amount is payable to the wife, and not to her parents. 

Mr. S. G. Sen : Yes, it is payable to the bride ; liere also the money 
is payable to the bride. The payment is in consideration of which tbe 
bride is transferred to the bridegroom. That is the Muhammadan Law. 
Will that also be affected under the provisions of this Bill ? Will it be 
a sale of the bride for a monetary consideration paid by the bridegroom ? 
Therefore, this Bill will affect everybody in their honest endeavour to 
marry their children. If it is supposed that the marriage is to be banned, 
tlu?.n we can all support this Bill, but we have not yet come to that stage*. 
In these circumstances, without taking any more time of the House, f 
would protest against this Bill. This is a mischievous way of doing 
reform work in this country. Let the society proceed further in their 
own efforts, and let public opinions grow and wc shall be able to effect 
proper reforms. 

Sir Hari Singh Gk)ur (Central Provinces Hindi Divisions : Non- 
Muhammadan) : Sir (Applause), I am somewhat astounded to find an 
occupant of the Treasury Benches as an apologist for the Shastraic law. 
My Ilonourable friend, Sir Nripeiidra Sircar, has quoted a very ancient 
Sanskrit Shastraic law. 

The Honourable Sir Nripendra Sircar ; But that is from an edition 
of ] 934. (Laughter. ) 

Sir Hari Singh Gour : T am afraid that my Ilonourable friend 
probably looks at the title page and not at the contents of the book. 
(Laughter.) It deals with eight forms of ancient marriages, and if he 
will read that very page of the text, he will find that one form of 
marriage is marriage by capture. 

The Honourable Sir Nripendra Sircar : Allow me to say that the 
case as given in the foot notes is of 1911, 1921, 1923 and 1933. If I 
make a diligent search, probably I shall get a case for 1934 also. 

Sir Hari Singh Oour : I am afraid my Honourable friend has not 
understood what I said. 

An Honourable Member : It is very difficult to understand. 

. Sir Hari Singh Oour : I was referring to the eight forms of ortho- 
dox marriages which the Shashtras enumerate as current in their time. 
I was not dealing with the cases which deal with marriages in which 
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a price is received by the parent or guardian in return for the bride 
or the daughter given away in marriage. "W^en I was dealing with. 
tho.se eight forms of marriages, I was mentioning that one form df 
marriage that was at one time customary was the marriage by capture. 
If my Honourable friend refers to the eight, forms of marriages, the 
hrahmu form and the asura form, etc., my Honourable friend cannot 
forget that, out of these eight forms of marriages, at least six have fallen 
into desuetude. 

The Honourable Sir Nripendra Sircar : That is what 1 read out. 

Sir Hari Singh Gour : All the former forms of marriages, which 
custom luis perpetuated up to date, is regarded as a very low form of 
marriage and they are described as forms of marriages which Hindus 
are not enjoined to contract. Now, Sir, we are not, therefore, affected 
in the slightest degree by the citation of any Shastraic tex1;-books. If 
Honourable Members will re-call the history of this measure, they will 
find tiiat its genesis lies in a measure introduced in the first Assembly 
known as the Age of Consent Bill, afterwards converted into the 
Children’s Protection Bill. The object of that Bill was to protect minor 
(fhildren againsl Indng given away in marriage to ineligible husbands. 
That Age of (‘oiiscnt Bill did not deal witli marriages, but dealt with 
the pollution of girls before they attain the age of .full maturity. The 
object of that Bill was to protect minor children, and Honourable Mem- 
bers will remember the long and chequered history of that measure, 
introduced though in the first Assembly, it passed through the gamut 
of the first, second and the third Assembly, the Government opposing 
all the time. I^ut when they found that the phalanx of public opinion 
and of the xMembers of this House was strongly in its favour, they 
adopted the flank movement of consenting to appoint a Committee to 
go into the whole question affecting young children. That Committee, 
])residcd over by Sir Moropant Joshi, went through the length and 
breadth of the country and very strongly supported a measure to pro- 
tect children being given away in marriage or being subject to carnal 
intercourse before they had attained the age of discretion. Following 
the report of that Committee, one of us drew up a revised Bill, the Age 
of Consent Bill No. 2. and it was introduced in this House as the 
(Jliildren Protection Bill. That Bill again encountered opposition from 
tile Government Benches with the result that it made no progress. Sir, 
wlieii I dealt with measures of social reform that, have been introduced 
into this House during the last 14 years, I felt that the contribution of 
the Government during those 14 years has been not one of mere apathy, 
but one of active hostility. I can well understand that the collectors of 
taxes and the jirescrvers of law aud order are not concerned with the 
betterment of the nation. (Hear, hear.) But when the Government find 
themselves confronted with a strong body of public opinion in favour 
ol the protection of children, then it is that the Government had to yield, 
though reluctantly yield. So it hap])ens that the age of consent was 
reluctantly raised from the age of 12 to 13. Now, Sir, what this'. Hill 
wisIkvs to do is to protect minor children against being sold away, in 
marriage for valuahle consideration. Ilonoprable Members on this 
side of the House have criticised this measure being somewhat un- 
iirecedented in its character. Those who have done so must be suffer* 
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ing from short memories, because only last year this House, with exultant 
enthusiasm, passed a measure for the protection of girls and boys below 
a certain age being sold away by their parents for the purpose of doin|^ 
compulsory labour or compulsory^ work. Let me re-call the facts of that 
case, and iloiiourable Members will see in a moment the analogy between 
that measure and the measure which has been introduced now. In Act 
II of 1933, the object was as stated in the Preamble in the following 
terms : 

* * Whereas it is expedient to prohibit the making of agreements to pledge the labour 
of ohiklren and the employment of children whose labour has been pledged ; it is hereby 
enacted as follows 

Then follows the Act, and so on, and it says : 

111 this Act unless there is anything repugnant in the subject or context an 
agreoniciit to pledge the labour of child means a certain agreement which is hereby 
defined. * * 

Then, it says that an agreement to pledge the laboun of a child shall 
be void. Now conies the operative clause : 

** Whoever being .n parent or guardian of a child makes an agroenient 1o pledge 
the labour of that child shall be punished with fine which may extend to Us. .'30.** 

And, then, there are two other clauses. Now, the principle of that 
Bill which culminated in Act H of 19.‘53 was that the parent or guardian 
should not comjmlsorily pledge the labour of his cliild For a valuable 
consideration. I ask, a fortiori <l()es it not follow that the parent or 
guardian shall not disj)ose of for all time his child for a valuable con- 
sideration ? I submit that if it is illegal for the parent to dispose of his 
child for labour, how much more illegal it should be to dispose of that 
child in marriage ? Because compulsory labour might affect the child in 
health, but eoniinilsory marriage destroys the very soul of that child. 

[At this stage, Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham 
Chetty) vacated the Chair which was then occupied by Mr. Deputy 
President (Mr. Abdul Matin Chaudhury).] 

I, therefore, ask this House one qin^stion. This House stands com- 
mitted to the principle of the Bill which became enacted as Act II of 
1933. That Bill suppressed a long-standing custom, and if my friend, 
the Law Member, had been in the place which he now occupies, I am 
sure, he would have* got hold of some school book on Hindu l^aw and 
quoted from it verses to show that children and cattle belong to the 
parent and the parent is able to dispose them off at bis sweet will. He 
would have said, “ How can yon possibly pass a Bill of this kind when 
the Shastraic law, — and what is more than Shastraic law, custom which 
is the transcendental law, — establishes the right of the parent to give 
away his children, to pledge his children and dispose them off for 
labour ? That, I submit, is the argument which has been advanced 
today. I ask this House to dismiss that argument as not worthy of the 
distinguished gentleman from whom it emanated. Let us look at the 
question in its broad aspect. Does anybody in this House approve of 
the parent selling his daughter to another person, not out of love or 
affection, but in return for a price ? I am quite sure that stated i» 

this naked light there will be no one in this House 

The Honourable Sir Nripendra Sircar : Naked what f (Laughter.) 

Silt SUri Singh (Jour : When my Honourable friend finds it difRcult 
to argue, he descends to jeering. My Honourable friend, Mr. Lalchand 

L30SLAD d2 
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Navalrai, tells me that this is one of the tactics of the legal profession. 
No doubt it may be the tactics of the pettifogging profession, but not 
of the learned profession to which he and I and Mr. Lalchand Navalrai 
belong. 

Now, Sir, I, theriefore, ask this House to dismiss from its mind all 
questions which are not germane to the main discussion. The question 
that is germane to the main discussion is, can you tolerate and sanction 
the sah^ by the parent or guardian of his daughter for a price t If you 
do not and cannot, then the right prineiple underlies this Bill. I quite 
admit that the Bill is ill-drafted ; I equally admit that clause 3 of the 
Hill is open to the objection Avliich my friend. Captain Lai Chand, has 
pointed out. But the question is not at the present moment whether 
the Bill is well or ill-drafted, but whether it embodies a principle to 
which this House should not stand committed. And that principle 

The Honourable Sir Nripendra Sircar : Will my Honourable friend 
give us some idea of a definition of “ sale which he would like, to be 
embodied in this Bill ? What is “ sale ” ? 

Sir Hari Singh Oour : My friend asks me a question. May I ask 
my Honourable friend to read Act II of 1933 which not only deals with 
the point to which he has referred, but amply provides for any evasions 
on the part of any parent or guardian to dispose of their children ? 

The Honourable Sir Nripendra Sircar : Do I understand that Sir 
Hari Singh Gour is unable to give a definition of “ sale for this 
Bill ? 

Sir Hari Singh Gour : Sir, I will not descend to quibbling. I shall 
ask this House to deal with the question in a broad and statesmanlike 
manner ; and if the House is of opinion that it is not in the interests 
of the child any more than it is in the interests of the parent or of the 
society to which both parents and children belong that children should 
be disposed off in marriage in return for a price, then, I submit, a 
sufficient ease has been made out for committing this Bill to a Select 
Committee. 

The Honourable Sir Nripendra Sircar : What is the definition of 
sale you propose ? 

Mr. Vidya Sagar Pandya (Madras : Indian Commerce) : If there 
is bankruptcy of legal talents on the Government side, the Select Com- 
mittee can find out some definition. 

Sir Hari Singh Oour : My friend asks me what is the definition of 
‘ sale that I propose. I have already said, Sir, that neither the 
author of the Bill nor the supporters of it on this side of the House are 
committed to the phraseology of that Bill. What they want is that 
marriages should not be contracted by parents and guardians in return 
for a consideration, and for that and no other purpose. That question 
IS a very simple one. If you do not like the word ‘‘ sale use the 
language of Act IT of 1933. That was a case popularly known as the 
sale of children for labour ; and when the Bill was originally drafted, 
1 was very inartistically worded. But when we went into Select 
V/ommittee, we threshed out such questions as the Honourable the Law 
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Member has raised, as to whether we should use the word “ sale ’’ or 
“ dispose off for consideration ” ; and, after a careful inquiry, we used 
the language which you find embodied and enshrined in this Act of the 
Imperial Legislature, so that there will be no difficulty about finding 
suitable words if we only knew how to do it 

The Honourable Sir Nripendra Sircar : I profess my ignorance, but 
what is the definition of sale ? 

Sir Hari Singh Gour : My Honourable friend asks me, what is the 
definition of sale ? I will enlighten him in the abstract. (Laughter.) 
You have section 54 of the Transfer of Property Act, and you have the 
definition of sale in the Sale of Goods Act, and now we shall add another 
sale in the Sale of Brides Act, and there will be no difficulty in describ- 
ing the mischief which you have to arrest, namely, the disposal of girls 
for valuable consideration, and, if I was in the Select Committee, I would 
follow exactly the language of Act 11 of 1933, intended to prohibit the 
sale of children for compulsory work. The definition is a very long 
one 

The Honourable Sir Henry Craik (Home Member) : We want to 
hear it. 

Sir Hari Singh Gour : The Honourable the Home Member is new to 
this House, and I should certainly like to oblige him by reading the 
definition of sale or disposal in section 2 of that Act. It says : 

** 111 this Act unless there is anything repugnant in the subject or context, an 
agreement to pledge the labour of a child means an agreement, writteii or oral, 
express or implied whereby the parent or guardian of a child in return for any 
pa^UKMit or benefit received or to be received by him uiidertalceB to cause or allow 
the service of the child to be utilised in any employment “ 

Mr. K. P. Thampan (West Coast and Nilgiris : Non-Muham- 
ruadan Rural) : That is a definition for pledging. 

Sir Hari Singh Gour ; If we can define pledging, we can also 
clefim.' sale (Laughter) : 

Provided that an agreement made without detriment to a child and not 
in consjfU'ialion of any benefit other than reasonable wages to be paid for the child s 
services and terminabie at not more than a week’s notice is not an agrociiiont wjtliin 
the meaning of the Act. 

Child means a iierson who is under the age of fifteen years, 

Guarcliun incluaes any persdn having legal custody of or control over a 
child.” 

Now, if I had to paraphrase this and adapt it for the present 
purTjjoses, I should have no difficulty whatever. (Laughter.) I should 
say that an agreement to marry a child for money means an agreement 
to juarry the child for valuable consideration .... 

Diwim Bahadur A. Bamaswami Mudaliar : Means to give a child 
in marriage — ^not to marry the child ! (Laughter.) 

Sir Hari Singh Gour: I am dealing here with the parent or 
c;uardian disposing of the child — or to use a popular expression— ^llujg 
a child in marriage, and then, as I have said, the language of Act 11 
of 1933 could be easily adapted to serve the purpose we have in view. 

The Honourable Sir Nripendra Sircar : You cannot do it ; it might 
be easily adaptable, but you have not been able to do it. ' 
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EKr Hari iingk Gow : I am not the Select Committee : I am only 
a member of it, and the Honourable the Law Member and the. official 
draftsman will assist the Select Committee to make a suitable draft upon 
llie lines on which this Act of 1933 was drafted and subsequently 
enacted .... 

: The Honourable Sir Hripendra Sircar : I inquired from the official 
draftsman ; he told me he would be unable to draft it even if his salary 
is increased. 

Sir Hari Singh Oour : My friend says that the official draftsman 
would not be able to draft it even if his salary is increased. The Select 
CoTiiniittee then would say that, if he does not draft it, his salary should 
be decreased (Laughter), and then a suitable draftsman would be forth- 
foniing. I quite see that in a matter of this kind there must be difference 
bf o|)inion and that public opinion must be sharply divided upon these 
questions. Wha.t question of great national importance has ever engaged 
Ihe attention of this House that has not sharply divided public opinion 
for and against it ? I have not yet come across any measure of this 
im|)ortaii(?e passed by this House during the last 14 years on which public 
opinion was not ; and in a case of this kind where i)ublic opinion is 
pxi)ressed by the mere man and you have not an expression of opinion of 
these imfortuiMite children who are disposed of in so-called marriages 
for life, or of the women's organisations which are only in their inception 
in this country, T should be extremely chary of public opinion and I 
(«houkl, therefore, rely more upon what I consider to be the innate justice 
of the case than upon the preponderance of opinions colleetod from the 
male public of this country. \ do not for one moment profess to be 
enamoured of the language of this Bill, and if I were free at this stage 
to criticise it, I should certainly be as hypercritical as my Honourable 
friend, the Law Member. But we are not here concerned with the 
language of the Bill : we are here concerned with the principle of it 
^liear, hear from the Opposition Benches) ; and I ask this House to send 
Ibis Bill to Select Committee to lick it into shai)e, make it a workable 
measure, circumvent all the objections that may be raised against it and 
epusider calmly and deliberately the fundamental question which we want 
the Select Committee to consider, and that is, w^bether a girl should be 
given away in mfirriage in her nonage, not for her own benefit, but for the 
benefit of her parent, guardian or custodian. That, I submit, is a question 
which calls for a humanitarian answer, and I am quite sure that the 
Honourable Ihr- Home Member will realise the importance of the subject 
upon which we are engaged and he would not offer unnecessary opposition 

the committal of this Bill to the Select Committee. (Applause.) 

Diwan Bahadiu* A. Bamaswami Mudaliar : Mr. Deputy President, 
if I rise at this stage to speak a word or two on this Bill, it is due to two 
^sons. I am afraid that the half hour of hilariousness which this House 
has passed would gi^'o an extremely iucotrect impression of the feelings of 
Members of the House with reference’ to the merits or otherwise of this 
#tensnt^, and’ I wish to -a.Void that feeling — a completely inccSirreet and 
ttiMliaken feeling as T venture to state it— going abroad from, this House; 
' ■ With rhe object Of * protecting girls from what. may be teamed unfair 
.4 P.JC. ‘ or ttoteuitable marriiag^ \S^I«oh bring mii^ 

trfyjfffT }; . the g^rl^ I do^n^;^hiak,jt]h^r^ri^:^ 
on either side of the .Pouse :^ha sy^Pfath’ij^../ ‘to 
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of US are parents or have had to deal at one stage or other with tlje 
marriages of girls or have come to know of the unfortunate condition in 
a^hich some of the marriages, conceived with the idea of promoting tlie 
hanpiness of the girl, have ended. But, Sir, two points arise in the 
consideration of this measure. Is the worst aspect of tlie case the case 
where a girl is given in marriage in return for a monetary consideratfoa 
for tlie parent and exclusively for the parent ? As I shall show presently, 
this Bill includes the case where the consideration is utilised by the bride 
herself. Even that, according to this measure, would mean a sale of the 
girl. Take the extreme case. A parent receives a certain consideration 
and gives his girl in marriage to a person. Is that the only or the most 
extremely unhappy case for the girl ? Let me put certain other oases 
which have occurred in society, and w^hich have promoted, not the happi- 
ness of the bride, but extreme misery. A man is wealthy, lives in luxury, 
keeps a fleet of motor cars, and a parent thinks that by giving his girl 
111 marriage to such a man, all that could be accomplished by money, as 
Qiy friend Raja Bahadur Krishnamaehariar would say, can be accom- 
plished. It turns out that it is a most miserable marriagi^ for the bride, 
bf'caiise there may be unsuitability of age, unsuitability of temperament, 
luisuitability in views and outlook on life, and that marriage is one of 
those which could really be called an asura form of marriage, if tlie 
spirit of the ancient writers has any value at all for modern society. There 
ar»» many other cases which can easily be conceived where brides, w'ho 
have been given aw’ay in marriage with the best of intentions by thi% 
parents without any iota of selfish thoughts for themselves, have ended 
their lives miserably and unhappily. My friends Mr. Sitaramaraju and 
the Honourable the Law Member, referred to some of those cases. There 
is a practice which has grown to enormous proportions during the last few 
years in many Provinces . w^hereby the parent of the girl is forced to give 
a heavy dowry to the boy in consideration of the boy marrying the girl. 
That is whi.t they term as selling the boy rather than selling the girl. 
What happens in these cases ? Sir, I have very vivid recollections of the 
tragedy that has overtaken these marriages and of the fate of the girl 
when the promises held out by the parent of the girl wore not redeemed 
in course of time. I can recollect many individuals who have played wdiat 
[ consider a dastardly part of the bri(legr(X)ras, — ^some of them are foremost 
in the political life of the country today, — who, because they have not 
received the consideration which was promised to them at the time of the 
marriage, have made an utter misery of the life of the girl. These are not 
touched by the Bill at all. What can be done by legi^tion of this kind ? 
And, Sir, there is another aspect to w^hich I should like to advert, an 
aspect which has never been disclosed in this House by any speaker j-q 
far. When we are thinking of these matters, and particularly w^heu any 
Member comes before the House and asks it to deal with a reforming 
measure, it is fair to the country that the extent of the evil that is i^ro- 
posed to be curtailed should be placed before the House. Does the 
Ilonourable the Mover of the Bill give us any idea of the extent of this 
evil ? To. many of us, this, is a new thing, this is a novel thing. C.-oming 
from Madras, I can state that I have not heard of this sort of selling of 
girls in. marriage, but I have repeatedly heard, as I have said^ of the 
oflV to pay a certain amouni: of money to the bridegroom in consideratbn 
of 'the marriage being perfbrmed. it is the duty of the Mover of the 
and of niy extremely tearm legally talented Mend, Sir Ilari 
^ingh Oonr, te. place before the Hotme some of these considerations^ 
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Now. what is the measure or extent of this' evil t Where does it 
prevail ? In what Provinces does it a^isume a serious form, or in what 
districts, and amongst what community or classes of people does it 
prevail ? We are not told anything about these things, and the 
whole debate has gone on one side as if this is an evil of tlie gravest 
magnitude to the community at large, and on another as if this evil is 
unknown. Sir, I protest against this sort of debate being conducted, and 
1 protest against it, because it gives a very unfair view of the whole 
.system of Ilindu and IVIuslim society to those outsiders who do not know 
tlic real and inner life of the people of this country, and who go about 
gathering from the gutter some of those odd sayings that my friend. Sir 
IJari Singh, indulged in this afternoon and publish them as mementos of 
their visits Lo India. It is unfair to the community, both Hindu.s and 
Muslims, that the Bill should be freely debated upon without any attempt 
being made at assessing the extent or the volume of the danger that is 
sought to be curbed or curtailed by a measure of this kind. 

Sir, on iiie merits of the measure itself, my friends have already 
spoken. They have pointed out that this Bill ignores the fact that, under 
the Sarda Act, girls under 14 cannot be given in marriage. My friend, 
the Mover, said, — No, it does not matter, you change the Bill and make 
the age 16 or 18 at which the girl can be considered a major. It is not 
so simple as all that. While I am free to confess that I have a great 
deal of sympathy Avitli any sort of marriage which is contracted on behalf 
of the girl and which does not go against her interest, I must protest 
against the sort of ill-considered measures being brought forward and this 
House being asked to enact such measures. Those who, in season and out 
of sea.son. proclaim that they are reformers of Hindu society, that they 
know whnt is good for the Hindu society, have done more harm than 
tho.se who have hone.stly tried to improve society without proclaiming from 
houselops that they are such reformers. If today there is reaction in 
Hindu society, if today the Sanatanists and the orthodox are more and 
more coming into the limelight and are putting forward obstacles against 
even reasonable reforms, it is because ill-considered measures of this kind 
are brought forward on the floor of the House, and the House is asked 
to accept such measures. 


]^ja Bahadur Q, Krishnamachariar (Tanjore cum Trichinopoly : 
Non-Mnliammadnn Rural) ; We do not oppose reasonable reforms. 

Sir Hari Singh Oour : Don 't you ? 


Baja Bahadur G. Krishnamachariar : No. 

Diwan Bahadur A. Ramaswami Mudaliar : I am very* glad to have 
that assurance, but I say that there are some at least who have been 
roused out of all their inactivity and inaction by the very extremity 
of the proposals that have been placed before the House from time to 
ime and. Sir, if there, .is one individual in this country who has contri- 
another to the rouBing of that inactive spirit amongst 
people who have prompted them to violent agitation on 
nt. of which may be considered by some as even reasonable, the 

to my friend, Sir Hari ^gh Clotii*. 
L i)iP irili Nationalist Benches.) Marriages ordered ‘ secoiding 

beinL I^ople, companionate marriages being advocated^ divow^ 

being advocated, all sorts of revolutionaiy things, for which the state oil 
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isociety is not yet prepared, are being thrown on the .floor of the House, 
because non-official days for Bills are allotted by Ilis Excellency the 
Viceroy, and the ballot sometimes favours those who least deserve to be 
favoured. (Laughter.) These have been the causes which have actuated 
that amount of resentment in the community at large, and I know the 
extent of that resentment. My friend, Mr. Ranga Iyer, will in a few 
iiiinutes probably have the occasion to speak of another Bill, and lie will 
then have to state what the position of the society is, how the foremost 
of them, who have been in favour of that Bill at one time, have gone 
back on their favourable opinion and have put forward the formula that 
if the Avhole nation is for it, then they are also for it 

Mr. 0. 8. Sanga Iyer (Rohilkund and Kumaon Divisions : Non- 
Muhammadan Rural) : I ho])e the Honourable Member is aware that 
eminent men, once favourable like Mr. Satyamurti, are strongly opposed 
to that Bill now. 

Diwan Bahadur A. Bamaswami Mudaliar : That is exactly what I 
w’as referring to. We know% in the Delhi Session in March last what a 
vast number of people were sitting in those galleries, how many of them 
came round and asked us to support certain measures, what a volume of 
enthusiasm was created, and I recollect with regret how many tea parties 
there were then which I now miss. Sir, it seems to me that measures like 
this should be considered very much more carefully when they are brought 
before the anvil of the Legislature and we are asked to pass it. Under 
these circumstances, while expressing my full sympathy with this measure, 
1 am unable to support it. What should be done is that society must 
tiy to educate its own members, public opinion must grow stronger and 
stronger, and these evils should b^ put down, not by legislation which will 
be cmnpletely infructuous, but by the promotion of public opinion in the 
country by looking dowm upon marriages which have been contracted in 
this manner and by trying to show that public opinion will not counten- 
ance these things when such marriages take place. I will give an instance 
where public opinion has been able to assert itself in many of the Provinces 
in India. At one time, when I was very young, it was not infrequent to 
find a husband marry a second wife while the first wife was living. People 
M'cnt to that marriage freely and gaily, they attended the dinner parlies 
given on the occasion, and presents were given to the unfortunate bride 
and the fortunate bridegroom, and then they returned thinking no more 
of it. Now, in my part of the country, at any rate, it is extremely 
difficult, aluAOst impossible, to find an educated or even an uneducated man 
countenance the second marriage of a husband while the first wife is 
livijjg. Has not public opinion developed ? They have put down that 
atrocious practice merely by the growth of public opinion. It was only 
the other day that I read in the Bombay Chromcle of a famous case wliich 
oecurred in the heart of Guzerat where Mahatma Gandhi is supremo. I 
do not ^vant to refer to that case, my Honourable friends who come from 
Guzerat know it extremely well. But I know this that public opinion has 
been shocked, a wave of abhorrence has gone throughout Guzerat among 
all people. That is the sort of public opinion that I wanted to grow and 
to l>e(:ome strong, and by its own power put down such atrocious practices 
as that which, this Bill refers to, Sir, I oppose the motion. 

Sdme Honourable Members ; Let the question be now put. 

Mr. B. V. Jadhav; (Bombay Central Division ; Non-Muhammadan 
Pural) : Sir, I fully appreciate the motives of the Mover of this Bill, and 
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h© is really shocked at unsuitable matches, matches between old meii and 
young "iris. And, Sir, who is not so shocked ? All thinking, reasoiiabln 
men will condemn such marriages. But the scope of this Bill is hot con- 
fined to the prevention of such marriages. The Bill, as drafted and as it is 
before us, seeks to do something more. The Bill uses the word ‘‘ selling 
and there is the other counterpart of it, the purchase of girls. As a matter 
of fact, the Hindu Law or the law of any country does not countenance 
selling in these civilised days. .Selling was formerly practised, but it haj« 
been put down now. The amra form of marriage w’hich was looked down 
upon by many lias been one of tlie eight forms of marriage recognised by 
the Hindu Law. Tn that amra form of marriage the bride is hot purohased 
but some consideration is given to the parent or guardian of the girl. 

Tn the Mahabharata we find that when the venerable Bhishma wanted 
to marry^ T^andu to a second bride, after his marriage with Kunti, he selected 
the princess of Madra. As one of the conditions of the marriage, her 
brother and her uncle asked Bhishma to pay down a certain amount on 
the ground that it was the custom of the family and that custom ought to 
be respected and should not be overlooked. That marriage was as honour- 
able as the marriage of Kunti with Pandu although no bride price was 
paid. So, the payment of the bride price or not paying anything at all 
does depend upon the circumstances of the case. Here, Sir, as the previous 
si)eaker has said, on certain occasions girls aTe given to men advanced in 
age because the parents think that the happiness of the girl will be thereby 
secured. They are generally mistaken in their ideas, the happiness is not 
secured, but all the same, if w’e look to the motive of the parents we shall 
have to say, more often than not, that the parent generally cares more for 
the happiness of the girl than otherwise. In my part of the country, 
among the agricultural population, especially the poorer class, no marriage 
takes place without some sum passing from the bridegroom ^s side io the 
bride’s side. It is a recognised custom and nobody ever thinks about it. 
Even in tlie marriages of parties in which the age difference is not much 
such amounts change hands. Therefore, we have to see that such i)ay- 
ments are not yVenalised under the Bill. Tt is very difficult to define 
sale ” as the Honourable the Law Member has pointed out. A few y^ears 
ago, tlie question was under the consideration of the Government of India 
whether the selling of girls at the 8ipi Fair near Simla, was to be allowed 
or not. The opinions of Local Governments were invited and about 300 
girls from the Sipi bazar were traced in the city of Bombay. Ultimately, 
the Government came to realise that it was much better for the welfare 
of the societ.v to allow that open sale and purchase in the bazar at Sipi 
than to stop it. All the 300 girls that were traced to Bombay were regu- 
larly and honourably maiTied, and were, I think, doing very well. So. 
the Government decided that it was much better to allow this open traffic 
than to stop it by legislation and allow it or force it to go underground. 
In the present circumstances, the addresses of the purchasers or the 
prospective husbands are well-known, and, therefore, the girls can be 
traced. But it the traffic went underground there would be no evideuce 
to trace them ; perhaps the girls may be purchased for immoral purposes. 
So, \vh(ui passing legislation on this point, care muat be taken that the 
exchange of money is not concealed*.. If 

purchase ai girl and if the. sale is made illegal imder Igw. tlicnlhe need not 
|>Tiblish or he need npt tell anybody that hO had piia’S^ mnn^ri^^s to 
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the father of the bride and it will be very diflScult to secure conviction in 
the«e cases. Althougfh the motive is very good, it is very difficult to adjust 
it by legislative methods. I, for myself, am for the reform. I would like 
that these ill-assorted marriages are stopped, but I do not think that any 
legislation will be able to do it. As my Honourable friend, Diwan 
Bahadur Mudaliar, has just now said, the proper remedy is to educate 
public, opinion, and with that education this evil can be stopped. In my 
part of the country, one of our dramatists dramatized the evil effects of 
ill-assorted marriages. . It is in Mahrathi and the drama is well known on 
the Bombay side as Sharda. This play was shown in many places and 
was very popular at one time. Its teaching went deep into the minds of 
young jiian and woman ajid the evil practice of giving girls to old men 
has almost come to a stop. That is the right way. Every method to 
educate public opinion ought to be taken advantage of, and the stage and 
the screen in these days are very powerful agencies. They ought to be 
made use of to educate the people as to the evil effects of such ill-a.ssorted 
marriages. Although I have my full sympathy with the principle of the 
Bill, and although I admire my Honourable friend who has introduced 
this Bill, still for the reasons I have stated I do not think that 1 can 
support this measure. It will be very much better if the Mover secs the 
trend of public opinion. Public opinion is on his side no doubt, but the 
measure as placed before us is not properly worded, and, however much 
it may be amended in the Select Committee, it has -got certain inlierent 
defects which will make it almost useless as a piece of legislation. T, 
therefore, hope that, he will see his way to withdraw the motion. 

The Honourable Sir Henry Craik : I entirely agree with ray Honour- 
able friend, Diwan Bahadur Kamaswami Mudaliar, that this is a. subject 
which the House is bound to treat as a very serious one. The question at 
issue in this Bill Ls one of the greatest importance, and the measure itself 
forms one of a long series of measures of social reform, which in one way 
or another have been or are likely to come before the Assembly during 
this Session, a series of measures which have attraicted and continue to 
attract a great deal of attention not only in India itself but in countries 
beyond India. Now, Sir, I fear I shall have to ask the House to listen 
to me for a little time, not that I want to occupy their time uselessly, but 
l)ecause on a subject of such importance, I feel it my duty to explain in 
some detail the point of view of Government. I am afraid Government 
must oppose the reference of this Bill to a Select Committee, and, when 
I say that, I hope my Honourable friend, the Mover, will not assume 
that Government is out of sympathy with his objects. His object is a lofty 
one, indeed I may say a noble one~to try and elevate the status of women 
and to lift them out of their present position, which according to the 
Statement of Objects and Reasons is one in which they are regarded 
rather ah commodities than as human beings. That, Sir, is an object with 
wMch I am certain every Member of this House — and I can speak quite 
definitely on behalf of the, Government of India, — every Member of the 
Govertiraent of India, has ; the fullest sympathy and I congratulate my 
HonouraWo fri^ud on his courage in bringing this Bill forward. But, 

1 fe4r, that, the ;form in^ which he h^, selected to bring forward this object 
has been unfortunate. : . ... 

' : Now, S-ir, if 1 may tatplain the reason which have led jGovernmeut to 
comef to this defeifilbn And to- oppose this motion, I would say. that they are 
bi*6lidfy three. The first te that; this^ fe essett1ift% a measure on which 
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Government must be guided by public opinion, and I submit that, Since 
tJi (3 Bill was circulated and since the opinions have been received, it is 
clear tliat the great weight of public opinion is overwhelmingly against 
Diis Bill. That is the first reason. I will develop that later. 
The second reason is that the Bill has been condemned as impracticable, 
unnecessary and as likely to do more harm than good. In fact a good 
many of its critics have said, and there is considerable force in the point, 
that the Bill is one that can be made and is likely to be made an engine 
of oppression. The third reason for our opposition is that we feel that 
this is essentially a matter in which the remedy for what is admittedly, I 
won ^t say deplorable, but an undesirable state of affairs is to be found not 
in legislation, which possibly might have to be forced through in the teeth 
of considerable opposition, but in the slow and steady growth of public 
opinion. On that point, T entirely agree with my Honourable friend from 
Madras that that is the proper remedy for defects in. the social system on 
which everybody is at the moment agreed. 

To take the first of the^e reasons, the balance of public opinion, as 
I have said, a.s expressed in the written opinions received, is, I submit, 
overwhelmingly against the Bill. My Honourable friend, the Mover, 
claimed in his opening words that the majority of opinion was in his 
favour. Now, T cannot claim to have read every single one of this great 
mass of printed opinions through, from start to finish, but I have spent 
a considerable time over them, and, I am afraid, I cannot for a moment 
accept the view that the majority of opinions is in his favour. On the 
contrary, I think, any impartial person who really studies these written 
opinions must admit that the great bulk of opinions — I am not counting 
heads but I am counting the opinions that contain really considered 
views and have been thought out with care — ^the great mass of opinion is 
against his Bill. The Honourable Member, for instance, I notice, referred 
to the o])iiii()n expressed in his favour by the Chief Justice of Allahabad, 
a name that ought to command great weight in this House. When I 
turned up that opinion, all that is said there, I find, is that the Chief 
Justice and Mr. Justice so-and-so are in favour of the Bill No reasons 
wliatever are given, and one can hardly say — though doubtless the view 
expressed was a perfectly sincere one — ^that it is a very strong argument 
in favour of the Bill. Another name that carries considerable weight is 
the European Association of Calcutta. That association merely said that 
while it hesitated to express any opinion on a matter of this kind it 
thought that the principles underlying the Bill were sound Now, on 
the other side, we have practically all Local Governments, and, 1 submit, 
ail those who are best qualified to judge in a matter of this kind are against 
the Bill. For example, there is in Bengal an Association called tlie All- 
Bengal Womeirs Union — an Association which is described as having been 
formed largely to w^ork for the prevention of traffic in women and girls. 
Now, I should have thought — I do not know anything beyond that, about 
this Association, — but I should have thought it would have been obvious 
that the opinion of an Association of that sort which was specially formed 
to deal with problems of this kind must carry very great weight. Now, 
what does that Association say ? It considers that : 

V The Bill will not floTve any useful purpose or elfect any real imprQveiu4nt in 
social eoiiuitions. On the other, hand, its enactment would be likely to stand in the 
way of more progressive measures. Better results would be secured, from .a . .strict 
eniorcement of the Child Marriage Restraint Act of 192^.’’ " 
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The Association also points ont — ^this is a mere matter of detail— that 
the Bill might operate to penalize a charitable society or individual wishing 
to adopt a girl under fourteen and paying compensation to the parents, 
while it does not prevent a parent from deliberately selling a girl of over 
the age of fourteen for immoral purposes. That seems to me a very 
weighty opinion to which great importance must be attached. Another 
]joint that has been taken by previous speakers is mentioned in a great 
many of the opinions received, that the Bill is in one respect superfluous, 
if it is intended to check the marriage of children under fourteen years, 
because such marriages" are already penalized under the Child Marriage 
Restraint Act. If, on the other hand, the Honourable the Mover 
intention is to stop the selling of children for immoral purposes or for pur- 
poses of prostitution, then that is covered, and very much more effectively 
covered, by section 372' of the Penal Code. That section makes it an 
offence punishable with no less than ten years’ imprisonment to dispose 
of any person for immoral purposes. Moreover, the section goes very 
much further than my Honourable friend’s Bill, in that the age is there 
fixed at eighteen and not at fourteen as in his Bill. The age was raised 
from sixteen to eighteen by an amendment of the Penal Code in 1924. 

Sir, I need not enlarge on another point, though it is really more than 
a point of detail, in fact, I think it is a point of primary importance -the 
absence of a definition of the word ‘‘ sale ” and the diflficiilty, which T 
think was obvious from the speech of my Honourable friend, Sir llari 
Singh Gour (Laughter), that even a lawyer of his eminence, qualified 
in all branches of law including the branch we heard of today, tran- 
scendental law ” (Laughter), was not able to suggest, within a reasonable 
compass, a suitable definition. That, I think, is really by itsell! an in- 
superable obstacle. Yet another very important point, to which grave 
objection has been taken in the opinions received, is the provision in the 
Bill whereby offences under it are to be cognizable offences. For 
example, there is an opinion received from the Bar Association at Dhubri 
in Assam to the effect that this provision is one which is likely to be used 
lo turn the Bill into an engine of oppression. They point out thal while 
the marriage ceremony is actually going on, it might be possible for the 
police to intervene and arrest the parent on the ground that one of the 
children was under fourteen years of age. It would be impossible to prove, 
or at any rate it would be impossible to decide the exact age of the child 
and it is quite possible, — I think the House will agree that it is (luite 
possible; — ^tliat in that way the Bill might become definitely an engine of 
oppression or a weapon to be used by those who sought to gratify a per- 
sonal grudge or a malicious spite. 

Sir Hari Singh Crour : May I point out to the Honourable the Home 
Member that the offence is not made cognizable under the Bill / 
('Laughter.) 

The Honourable Sir Henry 0#aik ; Has my Honourable friend read 
clause 4 ? (Laughter.) 

Sir Hari Singh Gour : I am sorry. 

The Honourable Sir Henry Craik : Sir, the Statement of Objects and 
Reasons sets forth two main purposes of this Bill, — ^first of all, to pro- 
vide against any inequality between the ages of the bride and bridegroom, 
and secondly, that which I have already quoted, — to provide against the 
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treatment of minor girls as commodities as opposed to human beings. The 
first of those objects does not really appear in the Bill at all, and I submit 
that the Bill only provides very inadequately against the second of those 
objects. I am assured that in most forms of marriage practised in this 
country or at any rate in a very great number of marriages practised in 
this country, there is, in some way or other, the passage of some pecuniary 
consideration. It may be in the form of a dowry, it may take the form 
of gifts, it may be in the form of jewels or a gift to pay for the expenses 
of the actual wedding ceremony ; but, broadly speaking, I believe that 
there are very few forms of marriage in which there is not some payment 
of some kind. iVow, all of them will come under the mischief of this 
Bill, though a great many of them are recognized and sanctioned by 
custom, and a great many of them do not meet with any universal dis- 
approval, and indeed there is no particular reason why they should 
(Hear, ho«r) ; for example, in many parts of India, I understand, it is 
customary for the bridegroom’s parents to give some present in cash or 
in kind to the parents of the bride. I cannot see why that should in 
itself be objectionable or contrary to public morals. Nevertheless, it 
would, as 1 say, come within the mischief of the Bill. In other cases there 
is a dowry, either of cash or of jew^ellery, which forms a sort of insurance 
for the bride, and which, 1 believe, is recognized as a very useful and a 
salutary form of insurance, and indeed is often all that a woman who is 
left a. widow at a comparatively early age has to live on. 

Mr. Oaya Prasad Singh (Muzaffarpur cum Champaran : Non-Mu- 
iianimadan) ; It is called Htridhan. 

Sir Hari Singh 6our : That won’t be the. price, because it is an 
euclowment — ( rorec.s : “ Why not I Why not ? ”) — because that would be 
an eiidoAvment for the bride ; but it would not be a consideration for the 
guardian. 

The Honourable Sir Henry Craik : I challenge my Honourable friend 
lo draw up a definition of sale ” which would expressly exclude anything 
like that. 1 do not believe it is possible. 

8ir, anotlier point that I would like to take up is that the Bill is to 
apply under clause 1 to the whole of British India. It will apply not imly 
lo Hjuclus but will also apply to Muliammadans, Christians, Sikhs and 
indeed everyone. Among the Muhammadans, we have heard from my 
Honourable and learned friend, Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad, it would , run 
eoiitrary to their customs and would be very much resented. He quoted 
ihe opinions received from two purely Muhammadan Provinces, tl>e 
North-West Frontier Province and Baluchistan, which were to the effect 
that llie Bill could not possibly be applied in those two Provinces. Among 
the people of my own faith, Christians, T do not say that brides are sold, but 
there is frequently some form of pecuniary transaction in the form of 
a marriage settlement or something like that which comes into the 
mari'iage contract. And as I have said, in most parts of India there is 
al ways some kind of payment or dowry. 

Now, Sir, I come to the first object of the Bill, namely, to prevent 
mari*iages between people of unequal ages, and there, as I said, the Bilk 
though professing to deal with the evil, does not, in fact, attempt to do 
so. Now, I admit that there is a considerable amount of public opinion 
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at?ainst the marriage of a man of middle ajge to a young girl. But, on the 

other hand, one must remember that it is one of the first duties of a 

Jliiidu to have sons, and if a Hindu is left a widower with- 

out sons, he would probably consider it, I understand, a re- 
ligious as well as a social duty to re-marry. We Jiave seen, 

Iroxa lime to time, marriages of that kind pilloried in the Press. I can 
recall reading myself on good many occasions articles or letters protest- 
ing against such marriages and holding up the individuals who had 
conlvacled such marriages to obloquy. But I fancy — I may be wrong-- 
lliiit liie number of such marriages is a v^ry small fraction of the total 
number. My Honourable friend from Madras pointed out that public 
opinion, condemning tliese marriages, is steadily growing in force. If I 
.nu right in thinking that marriages of that kind are comparatively few, 
and, if my Honourable friend is right in saying that public opinioji in 
condemnation of them is steadily growing in strength and fore*?, then 
v.liat necessity is there for legislation of this kind on the subject ? yurely, 
it is better to leave it to public opinion to gradually eradicate this evil, 
it* it is an ‘evil, from oiir social system. While on this subject, I may re- 
mind the House that when the Child Marriage liestraint Bill was under 
discussion, my Honourable friend, Mr. B. Das, moved that a clause should 
bo added to clause 4 of that Bill. Ilis clause ran as follows : 

** Wli(»over, being a widower above 40 years of age, marries aj)y wojnan who 
is not a widow, shall be punishable with simple imprisouiuent whkdi may extend to 
lino inontli or with fine or with both,’’ (liaughter.,) 

Mr. B. Das : May I inform the Honourable Member that I could not 
make a speech as the whole House roared with laughter ? 

The Honourable Sir Henry Oraik : Perhaps it is rather late in the 
tiay, but, 1 am glad to have the opportunity of supplementing the Hon- 
ourable Member’s silence, and pointing out that his object was to make 
it impossible for any man above 40 years of age, who had once been 
married and who had lost his wife, to marry anyone except a wivlow. 
'File point raised by my Honourable friend then was substantially very 
much the same as that which the Honourable the Movei* of this Bill has 
included in his Statement of Objects and Reasons. I think, it was in 1929, 
that the Sarda Act was passed. My Honourable friend’s amendment: was 
i>ut to the Assembly, and it is a significant fact that it was rejected witliout 
any discussion by no. less than 52 votes to 4. I cannot think that it is 
likely, even if my Honourable friend, the Mover, had included in his Bill 
any provision of that kind, that it would have had the slightest cJianec of 
passing into law in this House. 

8ir, my Honourable friend, the Mover, may take the line — in fact, his 
snp]u)rters have already taken the line — ^that admittedly this Bill is not 
])erfect in its present form and that it may be possible to improve it in 
Select Committee. I am afraid I cannot agree with that view. I think 
the Bill is so impracticable and the remedies it devises are so inefficient 
and so likely to be abused that it would not be of the slightest use to 
I’efer it to a Select Committee. I think, therefore, that my Honour'able 
friend would be well-advised to allow the slow and steady growth of pub- 
hc opinion, as I have suggested, to cure the evil of which he compUdns. 
I do not believe that the best way is to seek a remedy by what I am 
afraid 1 must call rathbr hastily thought out and ill-considered legislation. 
If you press this legislation, ybu will put up the backs of people who may 
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be (Ic>seribed by certain sections of the Assembly: as iteactionary but who 
probably hold their opinions just as conscientiously and just as sincerely 
as TTfiriourable gentlemen who are in favour of reform. If you provoke 
tlieir ()])pasition, you will find that your measures of reform will en- 
couiit(‘r bitter hostility and by pressing a somewhat injudicious and ill- 
considered measures of this kind, if I may say so, you may actually be 
puitinj*’ back the clock of progress whtere you mean to advance it. Sir. 
I ask the House to reject this motion. 

Mr. T. N. Bamakrishna Beddi (Madras ceded Districts and Chittoor: 
Non-Muliammadan Rural) : If I rise at this late hour to speak on this Bill, 
it is because I want to prove that certain statements made by the Honour- 
able Meuibers in this House ought not to be considered by the public as 
the ifonsidered opinion of the non-oflScial Members of this House. Before 
I fuheit to tliose facts, let me congratulate the Honourable the Mover of 
thif Bill for the public spirit as well as the humanitarian sentiment which 
proiii])tcd him to bring this measure (Hear, hear) before the House. Sir, 
many Honourable Members of this Hotiso as well as the public, whose 
oniuious have been (?a!led for, have misunderstood the scope and object of 
this Bill. Tlie main object of the Honourable the Mover of the Bill is 
10 ])rcvent tlio marriages of female children with grown up persons and 
octogenarians. Tliat was his main object. On the other hand, the pub- 
lic oiiuiion has not been expressed upon that important point. They have 
slated lliat if the object of the Bill is to prevent child marriages, then there 
is already the Sarda Act. Then, if the object of the Bill is to prevnent 
marri;»g<'s for immoral purposes, then there is already a provision in tlie 
Penal rode. In that way they have side-tracked the main issue before the 
House. Sir, the Honourable the Home Member has stated the case on 
ludiair of (Jovernment. Many of the Honourable Members of this House 
also have 0|)pospd this Bill. I have great sympathy with the object of 
the Bull. But I oppose the Bill for some other grounds altogether. I 
do not oppose tlie Bill as my Honourable friend, Raja Bahadur Krishna- 
machariar, the loader of the Sanatanists, would have opposed it, because 
he would say that the Tjegislature ought not to interfere with religion. 
That is not my object. 1 do not oppose this Bill because public opinion 
has not sufficiently been expressed as some Honourable Members have 
stat(*d. 1 do not say it should not be passed unless there is public opinion 
dovel(^j)ed in favour of the Bill. Sir, I do not hold that view. Where was 
the luiblic opinion when thfe Suttee was put down. If in those days, when 
Suttee was put down, public opinion were taken into consideration, I am 
sure, there would not have been any public opinion against the suppression 
of Suttee. Where was thle public opinion when there was infanticide prac- 
tised ill this country ? If, at the time of Lord William Bentinck, any 
public o])inion were taken, the majority of people would have been jigainst 
putting down that practice of infanticide. So, I do not oppose this Bill 
because we must have public opinion behind the Bill or that we must 
culfiYnte public opinion in favour of the Bill before a mleasure of this 
kind is passed into Law. That is not my objection. I oppose this Bill 
because it is impracticable to enforce the provisions contained in this Bill. 
In the first instance, there is no definition of the word “ sale Qeu- 
erally, in almost all the marriages in Southern India, some consideration 
passes from the side of the bridegroom to that of the bride. It is, as the 
Honourable the Home Mtember pointed out, in the nature of Stridhan- 
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That is a very important consideration. There is a whole chapter in the 
Hindu Law on Stridhan. Stridhan is an important provision for her 
against adverse circumstances. Under this Bill, the payment of au^ 
money by the bridegroom to the bride will bring him under the mischief 
of this Bill. Further, Sir, if this Bill is passed, then it will be very . 
difficult for the poorer parents to get good match for their girls which will 
defeat the object for which this Bill is brought. Supposing there is a 
poor parent and he wants to give his daughter in marriage to a man in 
very good circumstances and derive benefit for his own livelihood and 
the bridegroom who is in a position to bring up his wife in affluent cir- 
ciiiustances is prepared to save the parent also from his miserable exis- 
tence, then this Bill comes in the way. The parent cannot accept that 
mohcy and hence he has to forgo a good match for his daughter. Sir, this 
very morning we were all discussing about the removal of the obnoxious 
Regulation III of 1818 from the Statute-book. If this Bill is passed, 
then we will be bringing in another oppressive measure which will be of 
the nature of another Regulation HI. It will be intolerable for any 
marriage to take place, because there will be police officers who will inter- 
fere at every stage of the marriage ceremonies, from the time when the 
marriage is mooted, the police officer will be watching to see if any con- 
sideration passes, lie may ask the parents of the bride to produce accounts 
or he may search the house on the pretence of payment of consideration. 

I submit, it will seriously interfere with any marriage ceremonies taking 
place. Again, Sir, this Bill does not go far enough. It is only to bring 
t)je parents oj* guardians of the children to book, but it allows the other 
party to the bargain, namely, the bridegroom’s party, to go scoirfree. 
lienee, J submit that this Bill does not go far enough. If this Bill is 
properly conceived and if the Bill is properly framed, then I will have 
absolutely no hesitation hi supporting this Bill in so far as it prevents 
tlie marriages of children to old people which seems to be the underlying 
object of this Bill. With these words, I have to oppose the Bill. 

Mr. 0. S. Ranga Iyer : Sir, I rise to support this Bill, not with a view 
to carrying on the discussion till the next debate on the non-official 
day, for I believe certain Honourable jMembers of this House want to 
obstruct my Temple Entry Bill being taken up. 

Mr. Deputy President (Mr. Abdul Matin (Jhaudhury) : The Honour- 
able Member can re>sume his spiicch on the next non-official day. The 
Honourable the Law Member will now make a Statement of Business. 


STATEMENT OF BUSINESS. 

The Honourable Sir Nripendra Sircar (Lavr Member) : In view. Sir, 
^ of the fact that there will be no further meetings of 

Select Committees after the current week and of the 
anxiety of Members that the Session should terminate as soon as possible, 
I would ask you to direct that the House should sit for the transaction 
of official business on Saturday next week and on Friday and Saturday, 
the 31st August and the 1st September. I do not propose a meeting on 
Friday next week as that day is the Solono holiday. For next week the 
business on the paper will include the consideration and passing of the 
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Indian Iron and Steel Duties Bill, as reported by the Select Committee 
the consideration and passing of the Indian Petroleum Bill, as reported 
by the Select Committee, and the consideration and passing of the TndinT t 
Rubber Control Bill and the Indian Income-tax (Amendment) Bill. If 
the Honourable the Leader of the House has recovered sufSciently as to 
enable him to proceed with the Iron and Steel Duties Bill on Monday 
this business will be taken in the order which I have indieated. Should 
it unfortunately happen that he is unable to come, the Indian Petroleum 
Bill will be taken first. The discussion of the Indian Army (Amend- 
ment) Bill will not be resumed until the following week. 

The Assembly then adjourned till Eleven of the Clock on Mondav 
the 20th August, 1934. J'wnuay, 
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The Assembly met. in the Assembly Chamber at Eleven of the Clock, 
Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty) in the Chair. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 

Gold exported from India. 

631. ^‘'Lala Sameshwar Prasad Bagla : Will Government be pleased 
to infoj'in this House as to how much gold, stating the value in rupees 
and the quantity in tolas, was exported from India up to the I.st August, 
1934, since Britain went off the gold standard 1 

The Honourable Sir James Grigg : Approximately 206:} crorcs of 
rupees and 68^ million tolas up to the 4tli of August, 1934. 

Desirability of levying a Duty on Gold IiIxports from India. 

632. ""Lala Rameshwar Prasad Bagla : (a) Is it a fact that there 
has been some correspondence between the Secretary of State and the 
Government of India with regard to the levying of a duty on gold 
exports ? 

(6) If the answer to part (a) be in the affirmative, will Government 
please inform this House as to what has been the result of that corres- 
pondence ? 

(e) If the answer to part (a) be in the negative, will Government 
be pleased to state if they are prepared, in view of the heavy exports of 
gold, to consider seriously the desirability of levying a duty on gold ex}>orts 
from India ? 

The Honourable Sir James Grigg : {a) Yes. 

(&) Government are unable to disclose the correspondence which 
took place between them and the Secretary of State. 

Otc) I would refer the Honourable Member to the reply which I 
gave to question No. 25, asked by Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad on the 16th 
July, 1934. 

Seniority OF East Indian Railway and Old Oudh and Rohilkhand 

Railway Staff. 

633. *Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh (on behalf of Rai Bahadur Lala Brij 
Kishore) : (a) With reference to their reply to question No. 818, dated 
the 12th September, 1933, will Government please state why, when a 
separate seniority list is maintained for the old Oudh and Rohilkhand 
Railway and the East Indian Railway staff, the East Indian Railway staff 
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is promoted to posts falling va<cant in the old Oudh and Rohilkhand Rail- 
way Section, thus depriving the old Oudh and Rohilkhand Railway staff 
of their chances of promotion ? Are Government prepared to amalgamate 
the seniority list of the staff of both the sections, or restrict promotion of 
each to its own section, or in the alternative to fix a proportion of the posts 
?n Grailes I and II for the old Oudh and Rohilkhand Railway staff ? 

{b) Is it a fact that the revised scales of pay were forced on the 
staff against their wishes ? If so, under what rules ? Is it a fact that 
it has definitely been laid down that new scales of pay will apply only to 
new entrants or to staff who elect to come under the new rules ? 

(c) Are Government prepared to review the cases of all those men 
who have b(»en brought on the new scales against their wishes and ta 
restore tlunn to the old grades with retrospective effect 1 

(d) Will. Government please explain those exceptional cases fully 
in which cei-tain staff was brought on to the new scales ? 

Mr. P. R. Rau : I have called for information and will lay a reply 
on the table of the House in due course. 

Provision of a Railway connection to Mourawan and Purwa. 

l)o4. ^Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh (on behalf of Rai Bahadur La la Brij 
Kishore) : (a) Will Government please state if it is a fact that they con- 
temj)late i)rovidiiig Railway connection to the towns of Mourawan and 
Puj’wa in the Ihiao districts in the United Provinces ? 

(b) Is it a fact that some years back, a survey for this purpose 
AVdS carried out ? 

(c) What was the result of that survey ? What will be the cost of 
providing a railway connection ? 

(d) Are Government aware that there is a large amount of passenger 
and goods traffic between Mourawan and Cawnporc, Mourawan and 
Lucknow, and Mourawan and Unao f 

(e) Are Government prepared to investigate again the commercial 
possibilities of providing a railway connection to Mourawan and Purwa 
and, if found remunerative take this work in hand at an early date ? 

Mr* P. R. Rau ; (a) No such project has yet been considered. 

(b) No. 

(c) Does not arise. 

(d) No. 

(e) Government will consult the East Indian Railway Adminis- 
tration on this point, but judging from the position of the places named 
on the map, and their close proximity to existing railway lines, it does 
not seem likely that railways are the most suitable means of communi- 
cation for the area. 

Mr. G^a Prasad Singh : If the zamindars of that locality are pre- 
pared to give land free to the Government for the construction of a 
railway line, will Government then consider the proposal, because I am 
authorised by this gentleman, Rai Bahadur Lala Brij Kishore, to say 
that they are willing ? 
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Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty) ; The 
reason for the asking of a question need not be given. 

Mr. P. B. Ban : I shall convey that information to the Agent of 
the East Indian Railway. 

Unsatisfactory Arranoements for Supply of Food on Pilgrim Ships. 

635. 'Khan Bahadur Haji Wajihuddin : (a) Is it a fact that Haji 
Muhammad Hamza of Hyderabad State and party, who performed 
rheir voyage to Jeddah and back during the last ])ilgrim season by 
S.S. ‘‘ Rizwani ’’ and ‘‘ Jeliangir have stated their experience before a 
responsible officer of tlie Port Ha.j Committee at Bombay on his return 
from the pilgrimage in the following words ; 

“ Cliapatics were half-cookeci, uiuttoii dishes were of very bad taste. On 
S.S. ‘ Jehangir ’ people threw away their food. Hotel people also throw away the 
food when not taken by pilgrims. Sheep after slaughtering being cleaned by 
sweeper. Pilgrims were dissatisfied with food arrangement.'^ 

If SO, what action do Government propose to take in the matter 1 

{h) Is it a fact that the pilgrims named below have performed their 
inward voyage during the last Haj pilgrim season by S.S. Kizwaiii ’’ from 
Jeddah to Bombay : 

(1) Muhammad Din and party, 

(2) Ghulam D^ustgir (with a party of 25 pilgrims), 

(3) Muhammad Esa Dare (with a party of 30 pilgrims), 

(4) Khawja Moinuddin, retired Director of Medical Sanitation 

Department of Hyderabad, Deccan, 

(5) (Jhowdhury Sirdar Khan, retired P.C.8., Perozewalla, and 

(6) Mr. Ahmad Saood, retired Extra Assistant Commissioner 1 

(c) Are Government aware that all these pilgrims were perfectly 
dissatisfied with the food provided to them on board tlie ship, and that in 
spite of repeated reports made by them to the master of the ship, no 
improvement in the supply was made throughout the voyage to India 1 
If so, do Government propose to consider the advisability of abolishing 
compulsory advance payment for food and introduce “ Pay as you buy ** 
system ? 

(d) Is it a fact that Dr. M. U. S. Jung, M.A,, LL.D., Bar.-at-Law, 

of Allahabad, who performed his voyage from Jeddah to Bombay during 
the last pilgrim season per S.S. “ Khusro has stated, in his report as 
a member of the Ship Haj Committee that : • 

<< Food was of very poor quality. Hajis were dissatisfied with ordinary food 
and they took special dishes at extra amount. In the price paid in advance with 
ticket nmtdi better quality food can be purchased, special spaces were reserved for 
steamer servants who sell them to passengers on payment. Owing to iiiisraanagemont 
of the Shii)ping Company at Jeddah three pilgrims fell into the sea. Steamer Com- 
pany collected cooly charges but coolies again extorted money from the pilgrijns. ’ ’ f 

If SO, will Government be pleased to state what action they propose 
to take to compensate the pilgrims who suffered on the voyage and to 
remove the difficulties experienced by the pilgrims after the passiigo of 
Merchant Shipping Act (Amendment Act) of 1932 ? 

Ji330TiAD a:1 
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(e) Are Government aware that Moulana Hasrat Moliani, a well- 
known Muslim leader, and Musammat Fatma Begum, Lady Superinten- 
dent, Municipal Girls School, also worked as members of the Ship Haj 
Ci^iniuiltce along with Dr. -Ai. IJ. S. Jung, M.A., LL.D., and both the 
members endorse the experiences stated by Doctor Jung ? 

(/) Have any suggestions been made by them, or any other Pilgrim- 
siiip Commj1tee«<, to improve the lot of Indian pilgrims during the voyage 
and if so, do Gov(*rriment prox)Ose to lay on the table of this lloiLse copies 
of their reports in this connection ? 

Mr. G. S. Bajpai : I Avould refer the Honourable Member to the 
reply giv(Mi l»y me to his starred questions Nos. 594, 597 and 598 on 
the 14tJi August, T would add that some' of the complaints re- 

ferred to hy tlh' n(moui*ahle Mcmibev in ])arts: {a) —{p) of the present 
question have not Ix'c'U S(*en by Government. 

Prevention of Travj!:llinc4 without Tickets on the Kast Indian JIailway. 

636. '^Khan Bahadur Haji Wajihuddin : (a) With reference to the 
ivply to starred question No. 155, dated the 16th February, 1934, laid 
on the table of this House on the 9th April, 1934, will Governmenit be 
pleased to state Avhether it is a fact that, as per reply of the Agent, 
East Indian Kail way, the main duty of the present Travelling Ticket 
Examiners is detection and that of the Ticket Collectors preven- 
tion ? 

(6) Is it also a fact that, as per Agent ^s reply, the very same was 
the function of the Travelling Ticket Inspectors under the Accounts 
Department and the ‘ficket Collectors under the Operating Department, 
before the introduction of the Crew system ? 

(c) Will Government be pleased to state hoAv the Agent, East Indian 
Railway, has come to the conclusion that under the old system the 
notorious prevalence of illicit travelling ’’ existed and that is why the 
present system (Moody-Ward) Avas introduced Avhich has “ certainly 
effected an improvement ? Is it a fact that Messrs. Moody and Ward 
have not said a Avord about the old system referred to by the Agent in 
his reply V 

Mr. P. R. Ran : (a) The principal duty of Travelling Ticket 
Examiners is to detect passengers travelling in trains without proper 
tickets, and one of the duties of ticket collectors is to prevent 
passengers Avithouf proper tickets obtaining access to passenger plat- 
forms. 

(h) and (c). The Iavo systems may in essentials be similar ; but 
an improvement can be effected by an increase in the staff employed and 
more intensive supervision. 

Evidences given before the Haj Enquiry Committee relating to 
Elimination of MUALLIM8 from India. 

637. *Khan Bahadur Haji Wajihuddin : (a) Will Government be 

S leased to lay on the table extracts of evidences given before the Haj 
Inquiry Committee so far as they relate to the question of elimination of 
Muallifns from India ? 
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(6) Will 6overnint>ut be pleased to state whether they would allow 
the ^Members of this House to inspect the written and oral statements 
made before the Ilaj Enquiry Committee with regard to the control of 
MualUms Sabeest Hamledars and pilgrims guides in India ? 

Mr. 6. S. Bajpai : (a) No. The evidence !ias not been printed. 

(h) Yes. 

Advisability of removing the Pusa Institute to Meerut instead of 

TO Delhi. 

638. *Khan Bahadur Haji Wajihuddin : (a) Has the attention of 
Government been drawn to a message piiblislied in the Hindustan Times, 
dated the 5th August, 1934, on page 13 under the heading Agricultural 
Inslitute “ Why not transfer it to Meerut ’’ ? 

(h) Are Government pj*epared to consider tlie advisability of re- 
moving the Pusa Institule to Meerut instead of to Delhi 1 

Mr. G. S. Bajpai : (a) Yes. 

(b) No. 

Delay in the Issue of Hailway Receipts at Cawnpore Central Goods 

Shed. 

639. *Khan Bahadur Haji Wajihuddin : (a) Is it a fact that at 
CaAvnpore (Central Goods Shod, Railway receipts for goods to be carried 
by goods train are not generally issued at olice and on the same day, to 
the person handing ovei* the goods ? 

{h) Will Government be pleased to state on whose respomsibility and 
risk such goods remain at the stalion before a receipt is given, whether 
at owner \s risk or at Railway risk ? If at Railway risk, why arc not 
railway receipts given at once ? 

(c) Are Government aware that this procedure of granting receipts 
after two or three days involves extraordinary difficulties to business 
men ? 

( d ) Do Government propose to consider tlie advisability of iss iing 
immediate orders, asking the autliorities concerned to deliver the receipts 
to the persons, handing over the goods for transportation atouce ? 

Mr. P. R. Rau : (a) (rOAermnent have no information, but I am 
having enquiries made. 

(b) As regards the first part, goods are normally at owner^s risk 
till a receipt is given. The second part of the question does not, therefore, 
arise. 

( c ) and ( d ). I am asking the Agent, East Indian Railway, to en- 
quire into the matter with a view to taking such action as may be feasible 
for the removal of any inconvenience caused to the trade. 

Representation regarding the Indian Iron and Steel Duties Bill. 

640. *Klian Bahadur Haji Wajihuddin: (a) Will Government be 
pleased to lay on the labTe copies of representations received by them 
from various individual.s and. associations, regarding Iron and- .Steel 
Duties Bill ? 
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(6; Are Government aware that Cawnpore market is heavily over- 
stocked with Tatas galvanised iron sheets f 

(c) Are Government aware that reduction in duty on British and 
Continental sheets shall mean a huge loss to the Merchants holding 
stocks t 

(d) When do Government propose to enforce the proposed 

Bill 1 

(e) How do Government propose to safeguard the interests of 
Iron and steel stockists and merchants ? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce : (a) Government are of opinion 
that the points raised by the very numerous representations received from 
various individuals and associations, regarding the Iron and Steel Duties 
Bill, have received adequate publicity both within and outside this House. 
They are, therefore, of opinion that no useful purpose would be served by 
laying copies of these representations on the table of the House. 

(b) and (c). Government have received representations to this 
effect. 

(d) and (e). As tlie Honourable Member is doubtless aware, it is 
now proposed that the new duties should have effect from the 1st Novem- 
ber, 1934. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad : May I ask whether all these opinions were 
laid before the Select Committee ? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce : I am not quite sure how many 
of thejse opinions were actually placed before the Select Committee, but 
I think they knew the purport of them all : I have not the actual repre- 
sentations before me. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad : May I ask whether the representations re- 
ceived by the Covernment were considered by the Government alone 
or were also considered by the Select Committee ? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce : I think the whole question of iron 
and steel protection is coining up before this House tomorrow, and I would 
suggest that any points the Honourable Member has to raise might be 
raised in the course of that discussion instead of by way of supplementary 
questions today. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad : Will the Honourable gentleman supply us, 
or me at least, a copy of the representations, so that I may make use of 
them in my speeches ? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce ; I will pass on that request to the 
Commerce Department. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad : Will Government be able to supply a copy of 
the evidence also ? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce ; That, again, I shall have to ask 
the Commerce Department about, 

Seth Haji Abdoola Haroon : May . I ask .why . the Government have 
fixed the: dfete From 1st J^oveittfeeiv ' 

' "'Mr.r President (The Honourable Sir-'Shanmukham Chetty) ‘. I think 
that should arise during the course of the discussion on the Bill. 
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Mr. VWya 8a|m Pandya : Not only on the St^l Bill, but; on other 
Bills also a numoer of representations were made to the Government. 
Why should' they not be made available to the members of the Select 
Committee and also to Members of the House ? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce : As I have pointed out, that is a 
question which could much more suitably be raised in the course of dis- 
cussions on the Bill tomorrow. 

Proceedings of the Indian Tea Licensing Committee. 

641. 'J'Mr. S. C. Mitra : (a) Will Government please state whether 
the proceeding's of the Indian Tea Lieensinn' Committee are always kept 
strictly private and confidential ? If so, why ? 

(6) Why arc the proceedings that concern the Tata trade, not pub- 
lished for the benefit of the trade ? 

(c) Will Governm(?nt please state the principles adopted by the 
Licensing Committee for deciding the applications for special treairnent 
for <‘X])ori quota under Rul(?s 4 and 5 of section 28 of the Tea Control 
Act, and the condition For granting permission to extend the quota ? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce : (cj^) The proceedings of the 
Indian Tea Licensing Committee an; private and confidcniial, but copies 
are sent privately to the chairman of all tea planters’ associations. The 
proceedings often deal with matters of detail connected witli the work- 
ing of individual estates which the Committee do not consider it desirable 
to publish. 

{!>) Circulars are issued periodically by the Licensing Committee to 
all tea producers regarding matters of general interest to the trade in re- 
lation to the administration of the Indian Tea Control Act, 1938. 

(c) No principles capable of general application have been laid 
down for the guidance of the Committee in dealing with ap])lieations for 
special treatment. Each such application is considered by the Com- 
mittee on its merits and is then submitted to the Government of India 
for final orders together with the (.Committee’s recommendations. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad : May I ask whether there is any appeal from 
the decision of this Licensing Committee, because T have got certain re- 
presentations ? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce : I am afraid that I must plead 
ignorance of the exact wording of the Act, but T shall be glad to find out 
and let the Honourable Member know. 

Prohibition of Transfer of Export Qujtas op Tea. 

642. *Mr. S. C. Mitra : (a) Is it a fact that a condition has now 
been provided whereby the tea gardens getting an additional crop basis, 
are nc^t permitted to transfer their export rights ? 

(b) Is it not a fact that in the referendum of the 14th January, 1933, 
taken from i:ardens regarding restriction of exports, it was expicssly 
provided that the export quo^s. >vould. he transferable ? 
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ic) Will Government please explain why the Indian Tea Licensing 
Coniniittee should be permitted to frame rules prohibiting tha transference 
of quotas in the case of gardens getting quotas on additional crop basis 1 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce : (aj Government understand that 
when the Indian Tea Licensing Committee issues notices to tea estates ad- 
vising them of the grant of additional export rights it lays down a con- 
dition that sucli export rights shall not be transferred. The Committee, 
however, makes it pei-missiblc for any estate to transfer its regulation 
export rights if the additional export rights granted under rule 4 of the 
rul<?s made under siiction 23 of the Indian Tea Control Act are relinquish- 
ed by the ir)th September. 

(1)) Yes. It may be mentioned, however, that the Referendum did 
not provide for the grant of additional rights over and above the regula- 
lion export rights. 

(o) Government are examining the legality and propriety of the 
steps taken by the Committee in this matter. 

CoNNECTIONT OF Mr. SaRAT ChANDRA BoSE WLTH TERRORIST ACTIVITIES. 

643. ^Mr. S. 0. Mitra : (a) Plas the attention of Government been 
drawn to the lenderctt(j in the Hindmtan Times of the 3rd July, 1934, 
wlKTcin is slated : 

** Tin.' <*rhiio for which Mr. Bose (Sartit Chandra Bose) was clap])ed in i^rison 
was not active participation in the civil disobedience movement but suspicion tliat 
some of the money ho gave so freely, for Patriotic objects found its way into the 
hands of organizations declared unlawful by the Government ? 

(h) Fs tliis statement mainly correct ? 

(c) Have Government any evidence in their possession to prove that 
Jlr. llose Jiad any knowledge that the money he gave for patriotic ami 
charitablf' objects was ever misused for any illegal purposes 't 

(d) Is it a fact that there is not an iota of evidence against Mr. 8arat 
Chandra Bose being dinjctly connected vvitli any terrorist activities ? 

(e) Is it not a fact tliat the main charge against Mr. Bose is that he 
Avas an associate of his younger brother, Mr. Snbhas Bose f 

The Honourable Sir Henry Craik : (tz) T have seen an article con- 
laining the quotation in the Hindustan Times of the 1st August. 

’ (h) to (.r). 1 Avoiild refer the Honourable Member to the ansAvers 

given by me to Mr. Bhnput Sing's question No. 261 and to the supple- 
mentary question Fhereon on the l.st August, and to my speech on August 
16th, to Avliich T haA^e nothing to add. 

Mr. S. 0. Mitra : Relating to part (d), may T take it that my question 
is correct ? 

The Honourable Sir Henry Craik : No ; certainly not. 

Memorial submitted by the Stamp Vendors of the Rangoon General 

Post Office. 

644. '^Mr. S. C. Mitra : (w) Has the attention of the Director 
General of Posts and Telegraphs been di’awn to the memorial submitted 
by the Stamp Vendors of the Rangoon General Post Office and its T. S. Os. 
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for raising and r^toring their status from the ** inferior noii-pensionable 
to superior pensionable ? 

( 6 ) Is it a fact that formerly this class of Government servants was 
treated hi cadre like the ‘ sorting and overseer postmen ' and not like 
ordinary ‘ postmen ^ 'i 

(c) Is it a fact that their scale of pay was always higher than that 
of the postmen and was exactly on the same footing as that of the ‘ sorting 
and overseer postmen ’ who are ranked superior ? 

(d) Do Government contemplate classifying their service as ‘ superior 
pensionable service ’ ? 

The Honourable Sir Prank Noyce : (a) and (d). Eight Depart- 
mental Stamp Vendors of the Rangoon General Post Office have sub- 
mitted identical petitions, dated the lOtli July, 1934, to the Director 
General of Posts and Telegraphs, in Avhich they pray that the status of 
their service may be raised from inferior non-pensionablc to 
“ superior pensionable The petitions are under the consideration of 
the director General. 

(b) and (c). The Departmental Stamp Vendoi\s in the Rangoon General 
Post Office and its Town Sub-offices were and are on the same scale of 
pay as sorting and Overseer Postmen, but they have never been includ- 
ed in the cadre of such Postmen. Tn the case of all men appointed 
after the 20th November, 1923, as Departmental Stamp Vendors, ser- 
vice is inferior and non-pensionable. 

Development of Salt Manufacture in Bengal. 

645. *Mr. S. 0, Mitra : (a) Will Government please make a state- 
ment regarding the steps already taken by the Government of Bengal to 
develop the salt m^inufacture there ? 

{b) What are the further measures that they contemplate to take in 
ihe near future ? 

(c) What amount of money they propose to spend on their schemes ? 

(d) IIow many ware-houses are going to be built, and when ? 

(e) How many littoral districts there are in Bengal ? Will ware- 
houses be built in each such district ? 

The Honourable Sir James Origg : (( 4 ) and (&). The Honourable 
Member will find a full statement of the *steps taken by the Government 
of Bengal to explore this matter in the speeches of the Finance Member 
of that Government in the Bengal Legislative Council on the 16th of 
March, 1933, and the 13th of March, 1934. I wish to add that since the 
debate in tlie Assembly on the 28th of March, 1934, we have been in 
communication with the Government of Bengal on the subject, and the 
Government of India are satisfied that the Government of Bengal have 
fully complied with the terms of the Assembly's Resolution of the 1st 
of April, 1931, and tbit they have been well advised not to waste money 
on schemes which holj out no prospects of success. At the same time, 
the Government of Bengal have been pursuing further enquiries into the 
possibility of developing salt manufacture in Bengal. They referred the 
<luestion to their Board of Industries and they recently received their 
report which is at present under consideration. 
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(c) As no scheme has yet been approved, there is no question at 
present of any expenditure. 

(d) The Government of Bengal have under examination a scheme 
for establishing two warehouses as an experimental measure. 

(e) Seven. The scheme under examination provides for warehouses 
in two districts only. 

Ifr. K. 0. Neogy : Is the Ilonoiirable Member aware, with refer- 
ence to his statement that the Government of Bengal has fully carried 
out the terms of the liesolution of the Assembly, that his predecessor in 
office held a contrary view ? 

The Honourable Sir James Origg : Yes, Sir. 

Mr. K. C. Neogy : What has happened since the predecessor of the 
Honourable Member made that statement in the House to change the 
opinion in the matter ? 

The Honourable Sir James Grigg : That is contained in my answer 
to Mr. Mitra’s (piostion : 

J wish to add that since the debate on the Assembly on the 28tli March, 1034, 
Ave have b(?on in ooininunication with the Government of Bengal on this subject.*^ 

Mr. K. C. Neogy : Do I take it then that the mere fact that the 
Governmenit of India have been in communication with the Government 
of Bengal establishes the point that the Government of Bengal have 
carried out the terms of the Kesolution of the Assembly ? 

The Honourable Sir James Grigg : That is not the effect of my 
answer. I stated that the Government of India are satisfied that the 
Government of Bengal arc carrying out the terms of the Resolution of 
the Assembly. 

Mr. K. C. Neogy : Will the Honourable Member give the House an 
idea of the ste])s that the Government of Bengal have taken and which 
have led tlie lloiumrable Member to say that the Government of India 
are satisfied ? 

The Honourable St James Grigg : That will take too long. It is a 
matter for debate, and not for a reply to a question. 

Mr. K. C. Neogy : Will the Honourable Member be pleased to lay 
on the table of the House a statement about the matter ? 

The Honourable Sir James Grigg : The information is fully 
contained in the s])eeches of the Finance Member to the Government of 
Bengal to which I have already referred. 

Mr. K. 0. Neogy : Is the ITononrable Member aware of the fact 
that those speeclies were made before the statement of his predecessor 
in this House to the effect that the Government of Bengal had failed to 
carry out the terms of the Resolution of the Assembly ? 

The Honourable Sir James Grigg : Yes, I am also aware that the 
Government of Bengal took the strongest exception to the stateixient of 
my predecessor. 

Mr. K. 0. Neogy : What has happened actually that has gone to 
satisfy the Honourable Member that his predecessor was wrong ? 

Tile Honourable Sir James Origg : I have investigated the matter 
myself in consultation wifh the Government of Bengal. 
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Sir Oowasji Jebangir : Does the Uonoarable Member disagree with 

bis predecessor ? 

The Honourable Sir Janies Origg : The Honourable Member can 
draw whatever inference he likes from my answer. 

Sir Gowasji Jehangir : I am not here to draw inferences. I am. 
here to get information. Does the Honourable Member say that he dis- 
agrees with his predecessors t 

The Honourable Sir James Grigg : Yes, Sir ; I do. 

Mr. K. 0. Neogy : On what grounds f 

The Honourable Sir James Origg ; On the ground that I have con- 
ducted an investigation myself in consultation with the Government of 
Bengal in this matter. 

Mr. K. G. Neogy : Will the Honourable Member take the House 
into his confidence and give us the facts ? It is not sufficient if he 
merely says he has investigated the matter and has satisfied himself. 

BIr. Oaya Prasad Singh : When the Honourable Member’s pre- 
decessor made this statement, did he make it in his personal ca])acity or 
as representing the views of the Government of India ? 

fhe Honourable Sir James Grigg : I could not answer that. I was 
not here. 

Mr. K. 0. Neogy : Does the Honourable Member realise the serious- 
ness of the position when a responsible Member of the Government states 
that he disagrees with his predecessor in office ? 

The Honourable Sir James Grigg : Perfectly. 

Mr. K. C. Neogy : What is the Honourable Member going to do for 
the piiri)Ose of satisfying this House that the Honourable Member is cor- 
rect and his pred(*cessor was not ? 

The Honourable Sir James Grigg : If the Honourable Member will 
put down a question on paper, I will answer that. 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh : There is no time now for giving notice of 
questions. 

Mr. S. 0. Mitra : With reference to part {e) of my question, may 
I take it that the two warehouse^i that are going to be built are only as 
an experimental measure, and that if they are successful, there will be 
Seven more Avarehouses built in the seven littoral districts of Bengal ? 
Am I right ? 

The Honourable Sir James Grigg : I am sorry, but that was not 
the effect of my answer. If the Honourable Member will refer to part (d) 
of the ansAver, he Avill see that the Government of Bengal have not yet come 
to any final conclusion, even on the scheme for establishing two Avare- 
houses Avhich they have under consideration. 

Dbvelopmbnt of Salt Manufacture in Bengal 

646. *Mr, 8. 0. Mitra : (a) Will Government please state if the 
Bengal Government are going to bring any salt expert from Burma and 
Madrae to Guide the Salt Manufacture in Bengal ? 
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(h) Is it a fact that demonstration factories were started in Burma 
some years ago by Government where salt manufacture was first taken 
up ? 

(c) Do Government contemplate establishing some such demonstra- 
iion factories in Bengal ? If not, why not ? 

(d) Do Government propose to send some officials from Bengal to 
visit Burma and Madras to acquire experience of local salt manu- 
facture ? 

The Honourable Sir James Grigg : (a) The Government of Bengal 
have a prfiposal of this nature under consideration. 

ih) Only one siieli factory Avas established and that lias now been 
closed. 

(e) Xot at ])reseiil. The enquiries made by the Government of 
Bengal into ])ossible methods of salt manufacture have not disclosed any 
fai'ts wliieh would justify the establishment of demonstration factories in 
that Province. 

(d) Not at present. 

Mr. S. C. Mitra : With reference to the reply to part (b) of the 
qiKvstion tliat then* was only oiiei factory established and that that has noAV 
been closed, may 1 take it tliat this was due to the fact that it had already 
fulfilled its pur])Ose ? If so, arc Government ready to open such 
demonstration factories in Bengal also after satisfying themselves about 
the necessity of such factorie>s 

The Honourable Sir James Grigg : As far as the first part is con- 
cerned. r believe that is so. 

Mr, Jagan Nath Aggarwal : May I know if any attempt has been 
made to supply iiowdered salt from Klunyra to Bengal ? 

The Honourable Sir James Grigg : I believe 1 have some recollec- 
tion of its having been mentioned during the proceedings of the Public 
Aceonnts Committee that one or two experimental eonsignments had been 
sent to B(‘ngal, but that the^^ Avere not sold. At any rate, it Avas quite 
clear that Khewra salt could not be supplied at an economic price. 

Local Governments Share op the Apditional Salt Duty. 

647, *Mr. S. C. Mitra : (a) What amount of money is now lying 
at the disposal of the Government of India which they may distribute to 
the Provinces for encouraging local salt manufacture ? 

(b) Have Government already distributed to the Local Governments 
their share of the additional salt duty ? If so, when, and how much ? 

The Honourable Sir James Grigg : (a) About li lakhs. 

(?>) 1 lay a statement on the table. 

I Avish to add that in connection Avith my Honourable friend’s ques- 
tion, that my attention has been draw^n for the first time to the under- 
taking given by my predecessor, in reply to a supplementary question 
on the 20th April by Mr. Neogy, that no distribution to Provinces should 
be made until the House had had an opportunity of discussing the Reso- 
lution. I have, of course, enquired why in view of this undertaking a 
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distribution has been made, and have ascertained that it was due to an 
ovw'sight for which I must express my great regret. 


j^tatenifjnt showing the distribution of the additional import duty on foreign salt 
made on 29th May, 1934, for the latter half year of 1933-34. 


Rs. 


Burma 

Bengal 

Bihar and Oi issa 

Assam 

Bombay 

United lh:ovinr('H 
Central Provinces 
Madras 


Total 


. 1,11,700 

03, 900 
49,600 
11,300 
2,900 
1,600 
100 
100 

. 2,71,100 


m. B. 6. Jog ; May T know if the amount is b(*ing distributed to 
all the Provinces or only to a few ? 

The Honourable Sir James Grigg : That information is contained in 
the statement I liave laid on the table. 

Mr. K. 0. Neogy : Wliou did this distribution take place, please ? 

The Honourable Sir James Grigg : I believe in April. No, T am 
sorry, it must have been in May, for it was certainly after my arrival. 

Discussion of ttie Salt Resolution in the Legislative Assembly, 

648. *Mr. S. 0. Mitra : (a) Do Government propose to convene a 
meeting of the Salt Committee before the present Assembly is dissolved f 

(6) Do they propose to call the Commissioners of Salt, or their repre- 
sentatives, to be present during the discussions of the Salt Committee ? 

(c) When are Government allotting a day during this Session to 
discuss the Salt Resolution ? 

The Honourable Sir James Grigg : (a) No. Tliere is nothing at 
present to put before the ('ommittce. 

(6) Does not arise. 

(c) I understand (jny Honourable friend, ilr. Neogy, will be able to 
correct me if I am wrong) that, a.s a result of informal discussions after 
the debate on the 28th March, it w^as arranged that Members ijiter(\stcd 
in this matter should try and arrive at an agreed formula for the amemd- 
ment of tlie Resolution and that, when this was done, Government would 
give facilities for its discussion. I do not know what progress has been 
made in this direction, but if notice is given of any such amendment to tlie 
Resolution, Government will of course try to arrange for its discussion in 
accordance with the promise given by my predecessor. 1 am afraid, how- 
ever, that it will not be possible to arrange for a day until after the Gov- 
ernment business of the Session has been disposed of. 
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Mr. K. 0. Neogy : Do I take it then that the Government of India 
inteiifl to set ai)art some time for the discussion of this Eesolutiori when- 
ever it is ? 

The Honourable Sir James Origg : No, Sir ; I do not want anything 
to be assumed from my answer that is not contained in it. The pro- 
posal was that there should be a discussion during this Session, and if 
there is a demand for a discussion in this Session, Government will certain- 
ly try and meet it. 

Mr. K. 0. Neogy : Does the Honourable Member realise that when 
the matter came up before this House in Af)ril last, its consideration was 
postponed on a motion made by myself ? May I also tell him that witli- 
oiit a discussion of the Resolution, Government will not be justiiled in 
making the distribution ? 

The Honourable Sir James Grigg : I shall have to look into that. 
When I eiKjuired about this point, 1 understood that, in the absence of any 
furtlier action, distribution would go on in accordance with the old Reso- 
lution. 

Several Honourable Members : No, not at all. 

Keeping of State Prisoners at one Place. 

649. ' Mr. S. C. Mitra : (a) Will Government please state how far 
the policy of keeping all* the State prisoners, now detained in various 
jails in the Punjab, Madras and the Central Provinces, at one place near 
Nasik, has advanced ? By what time are they likely to be taken to that 
central detention camp ? 

The Honourable Sir Henry Craik : As regards the first part of the 
c| nest ion, no such proposal is under the consideration of the Government. 
The second part does not arise. 

Illness of State Prisoner Mr. Jibon Lal Chatterjee. 

660. *‘Mr. S. 0. Mitra : (a) Is it a fact that State prisoner, 
Mr. Jibon Ijal Chatterjee, detained in the Central Jail at Rajahmundry, 
Madras, has been suffering from tuberculosis and appendicitis ? 

(h) What is his present weight now ? 

(c) Is it a fact that he has lost one-fifth of his weight when he was^ 
first detained ? 

The Honourable Sir Henry Oraik : (a) Yes, he is suffering from an 
early stage of tuberculosis and has been recommended to undergo an 
operation foi* appendicitis when his health, wdiich is indifferent, has 
improved. 

(b) and (c). When first detained under the Regulation in 1981, ]iis 
weight was 112 lbs. In June last, it was 91 lbs., and in July, 89 lbs. 
But since his transfer to Bellary, following the recommendation of tiu' 
medical authorities at the Tulierculosis Hospital, Madras, who examined 
him in May last, he has gained eight pounds, his present weight being 
97 lbs. 

Diet Allowance of State Prisoner Mr. Jibon Lal Chatterjee* 

661,* Mr. S. 0. Mitra : (a) Is it a fact that the Medical Officer ot 
the Rajahmundry Central Jail is under the impression that the cost oi 
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diet of the State prisoner, Mr. Jibon Lai Chatterjee, should not exceed the 
uiet allowance of Re. 1-4-0 per diem 1 

(b) Is it not a fact that prisoners are entitled to hospital diet that 
may be more costly than ordinary prisoner diet ? 

(c) Are not the State prisoners entitled to a diet that is prescribed 
by experts for their health during treatment, thougli it may exceed the 
ordinary diet allowance ? 

The Honourable Sir Henry Craik : (a), (h) and (c). The did: allow- 
ance of the State prisoner Jiboii Lai Chatterjee has recently been in- 
creased from Rs. 1-4-0 to Rs. :! on account of the special diet i)n'scribL*d 
for him by the medical antJioritics. 

Illness of State Prisoner Mr. Jibon Lal Chatterjee and his Transfer 

TO THE Nasik Jail. 

662, *Mr. S. 0. Mitra : (a) Is it a fact that Stale prisoner, 
Jibon Lal Chatterji, was examined by experts in the IVIadras Hospital and 
liis case has been diagnosed as suflPering from tuberculosis and appendicitis ? 

(6) Did the experts prescribe any medicine and special food ? 

(c) Is it a fact that when an item in the prescription was not available 
in the jail hospital, the local Medical Officer to avoid extra costs of pur- 
chasing from the market, substituted other inferior medicines without con- 
sulting the experts ? 

{d) Is it a fact that Mr. Chatterjee has lost four pounds more under 
the treatment and diet prescribed by the iledical Officer of the Rajahmuudry 
jail ? 

(e) Is it a fact that the experts advised that Mr. Chatterjee should 
be transferred to a colder climate ? Do Government propose to get him 
transferred to the Nasik jail ? 

The Honourable Sir Henry Craik : (r/), (d) and {e). 1 have already 
aiLSwered these parts of the question. 

(h) No medicines were prescribed by the expert beyond a daily colon 
lavage. The special diet prescribed by the Medical Officer of the Jail 
W’as approved by the Superintendent, Tuberculosis Hospital, IVladra^. 

(c) No. 

Monthly Consolidated Allowance for Members of the Legislative 

Assembly. 

663. *Mr. S. 0, Mitra : (a) Is it a fact that Government con- 
template fixing a consolidated monthly allowance for the non-official 
Members of this house in place of the daily allowance ? 

(h) Will it apply to the case of officials also f 

(c) Is it a fact that the official Members now receive the usual daily 
allowance in addition to their full salary, and all other emoluments, in- 
cluding sometimes the travelling allow^ances of their peons also ? 

(d) What are the reasons for this additional payment of daily allow- 
ances ? 
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(c) How many speeches were delivered by oflScial nominated Mem 
bers, on an averaj?e, daily during the last four Sessions of this Assembly 

(/) Do the officials of the Government of India headquarters wh( 
are noininated 1o the Assembly also get an additional daily allowance ' 
If not, why, and what is the reason for this discrimination ? 

The Honourable Sir James Origg : (a) and (b). Government hav( 
had under (Minsideration the (pioslion of replacing the present s^^stem o1 
daily allowances, by a fixed aainual payment, in the case of non-officia 
M(‘mhcrs only. 

(c) and (fl). (ifficial IMembers, wdiose headquarters are elsewhere 
than at Delhi and Simla, receive the same daily allowance as non-officia 
i\rcinhers and for precisely the same reason, namely, to co)n])ensate then 
for tile extra (‘xpenditnre involved in living elsewhere tlian at their usna 
])lac(‘ of i-esidence. If an official Member, .serving under a Provineia 
Government, continin's in charge of his ordinary duties during his perioc 
of idembeisliip ol the Assembly, a peon aeeompaiiying him in connectioi 
with his ordinary official duties receives tlie usual travelling ailow’anct 
from th(' Local (lovcrnment concerned. The official ^Member receivtvs iic 
benefit from the travelling allow^anee ])aid to the peon. 

(e) Government do not consider that the value of the informatiov 
sought would be commensurate with the labour involved in extracting it 
If the Honourable Member thinks otherwise, it is 0 ])en to him to ext rad 
the informa I ion from the Official Debates. 

(/) No ; bi'cause the reasons for paying the daily allowance whiel 
have l)een explained in tlie reply to parts (e) and (d) have no applica 
tion to such official Members. 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh : Ls it not a fact that if the official Membcrf 
do not contribute by their speeches, they at least contribute by their votes 1 
(Laughter.) 

The Honourable Sir James Origg : I believe that is so. (Laughter.) 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad : With reference to part (e) of the question 
did Government consider a ]>ro|)osal that the official Members coming from 
the IVovinces should meet in tliis House once a w’eek and review the 
speeches of the 0])])osition, and the JMembers of the Opposition should h( 
alloAved to sit in tJie galleries then ? (Laughter.) 

The Honourable Sir James Grigg : I do not know anything about 

that. 

Sir Cowasji Jehangir : Is the Honourable Member aware that, on 
more than one occasion, from this side of the House the Government wove 
informed tJiat (*conoiiiy could be effected by dispensing with the services 
of these Honourable ]\leinbers who come from the Provinces drawing their 
usual salaries, some of which amount to Rs. 3,(KX) and more, and b 3 ’' sub- 
stituting them by dummies wdio could vote ? (Laughter.) 

The Honourable Sir James Grigg : I daresay further economy could 
be ctVected if a large number of Members were replaced by non-talking 
machines. 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh : But the non-official Members are obliged 
not to the Government, but to their own constituencies for the seats, hut so 
far as the official ^Members are concerned, Government might seriously 
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GOiisider the question of replacing high paid officials who draw large 
amounts of salaries by clerks and others who could merely come and give 
their votes ? (Laughter.) 

The Honourable Sir James Grigg : That is a new suggestion. The 
Honourable Member may, if he likes, put a question on the paper. 

Xfr. Vidya Sagar Pandya : Is it not a fact that on one occasion a 
Member from the Government side sent a note to the Leader of the House 
and asked permission to speak, but the note was returned with the remark, 
I want your vote, and not your speech ’’ ? (Laughter.) 

The Honourable Sir James Grigg : The Honourable Member is 
givii)g me information and not asking for it. 

Mr. S. G. Jog : Is it a fact that the provincial officers have made a 
complaint that the Government of India officials do not give encourage- 
ment to the provincial officers to make speeches ? 

The Honourable Sir James Grigg : That also is giving me informa- 
tion and not asking for it. 

Application of the New Conditions op Services in the AlRMY 

Headquarters. 

654. *Mr. S. 0. Mitra : (a) Is it a fact that the new conditions of 
service, recently introduced in the Army Headquarters offices, have been 
applied to those civilian clerks too who entered service as a result of 
the competitive examination held by the Public Service Commission in 
Xovember, 1932, notwithstanding the fact that they received no warn- 
ing from the Public Service Commission, either at the time of holding the 
examination or at the time of their appointment, that there was any 
])ossibility of their being governed under the Indian Army Act 

(/>) Is it a fact that all those persons who entered similar services 
as a result of the competitive examination held by the Public Service 
Commission in February, 1931, have been confirmed on old rates of paj' 
on account of the fact that they were not specifically warned before or 
at the time of examination that the rates of pay of the posts for Avhich 
they were candidates, were under revision ? 

(c) If the answer to part (h) be in the affirmative, will Government 
be pleased to state why the new conditions of service have been applied 
to those individuals who were not warned at all about the same, either 
before or at the time of examination or even at the time of appointment, 
and why the same policy has not be^en followed in these cases ^ 

(d) Is it a fact that the persons concerned made representations 
to the Public Service Commission for exemption from the revised con- 
ditions of service in the month of January, 1934, and that the views 
communicated by the Public Service Commission on those representa- 
tions to the Government of India were in favour of such exemption If 

{e) Will Government be pleased to state whether they propose to 
ask the Public Service Commission to transfer such persons io Civil 
Secretariat and Attached Offices on the occurrence of vacancies in those 
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.•offices and appoint new persons in their '^la^es ^ho, after receivilij^ due 
warning before appointment, may be willing to accept enrolment nii&er 
the Indian Army Act ? 

(/) Will Government bte pleased to state what other action they 
propose to take in the matter ? 

Lient.-Oolonel A. F. B. Lnmby : (a) and (b). Yes. 

(c) The attention of the Honourable Member is drawn to the reply 
given ill the Legislative Assembly on the 2nd Marcli, 1934, to Mr. IJppi 
Salieb Bahadur’s starred question No. 304. 

('/), (e) and (/). The attention of the Honourable Member is drawn 
to niy reply to liis starred question No. 467 in the Legislative Asstunbly 
on the Till August, 1934, to which, I am afraid, I am not yet in a position 
to add anything. 

Management op the Lac Reserach Institute. 

655. *Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh : (a) Is it a fact that the Fnilian Lac 
(Jess Act of 1921 was passed for a period of ten years in the first instance 
witli ihe object of taking measures to improve the cultivation and 
iiifinid'acture of lac with a view to its industrial utilization, and check 
th(» competition from synthetic substitutes, and for this purpose a cess 
on all exports of lac was imposed ? 

(b) Is it not a fact that the management was entrusted to the Cora- 
niitlee ot‘ the Indian Lac Association for research which was subse- 
quently replaced by the Indian Lac Cess Committee, created under the 
Lac Cess Act of 1930, which runs a Lac Research Institute, established 
in 1023. at Nankum, near Ranchi ? 

Mr. G. S. Bajpai : CC The operative sections of the Indian Lae (Jess 
Act, .1921, were to x'emain in force for five years. These sections were 
subset; uently extended in 1926 for a further period of five years. The 
object of the Act was to take stejis for the promotion of the “methods oi' 
cullivatioii and manufacture of lac by means of scientific research. At 
that time no synthetic substitute which could be commercially utilized had 
been discovered, but considerable progress has since been made towards 
discovering .such substitutes. 

(h) Yes. 


Management oi the Lac Research Institute. 

666. »Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh : (a) Is it a fact that the Lac Cess 
( ouinultee cousisls ot a President, who is the Vice-Chairman of the Im- 
perial (..'oiiueil of Agricultural Research, and sixteen members nominated 
in such a way tliat there are nine ex-officio members, two non-oificial Euro- 
peans, and only five non-official Indians on it ? 

' la it a fact tliat the lac cultivator has been invariably repre- 
sented or. the Committee by the Commissioner of Chota Ndgpnr or the 
Deputy Commissioner of Ranchi f Conld not Government find a miitable 
Indian zemin'dar, or any other non-official Indian to represent the interests 
OI the lac cultivators ? 
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(«) Is it not a fact that Bengal and the Central Provinces have sent 
non-official representatives on the Committee 1 

(d) Do Government propose to re-eonstruct the Committee on a 
more satisfactory basis f 

4llr. a. S. Bajpai : (a) Besides the President, there are 16 members 
of the Committee, of whom six and not nine are ex-officio members. Of 
the five members to be nominated by Local Governments, two are 
bfBcials, There are in all eight non-oflficials on the Committee of whom 
six are Indians. .1 would add that the present constitution of the Com- 
mittee was designed to secure the representation of scientific experience 
and. of special interests. 

(6) The cultivators^ interest in Bihar and Orissa has been repre- 
sented in the manner mentioned in the question. Under the Act the 
nomination rests with the Local Government. 

(c) Yes. 

(r/) 'i'he question of ro-constructing the Committee is under con- 
sideration. 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh : May I know how the (Commissioner of 
the Division, an official, is expected to represent the interests of lac 
cultivators in Bihar ? 

Mr. G. S. Bajpai : T presume for the reason that he is in intimate 
touch with the cultivators. 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh : Oh ! 

Mr. B. V. Jadhav : May T know from the Government wlicther the 
competition from the synthetic lac is growing stronger or weaker 
now ? 

Mr. G, S. Bajpai : It was the growing strength of the competition 
from the substitutes tliat led to the appointment of research workers in 
England. 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh : Do 1 understand my Honourable friend 
to say that the question of tlie composition of this Committee is under 
consideration ? 

Mr. G. S. Bajpai : 1 have already said, that the questi*)ii of re- 
constructing the Committee is under consideration. 

Indtanisation of the Lac Research iNsriTUTi:. 

667. ’^Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh ; (a) What is the total strength of the 
Superior Staff of the Lac Research Institute, and how many of them 
are Europeans and Indians, and on what salaries t 

(h) What steps do Government propose to take to Indianiso tlie 
staff ? 

Mr. G. S. Bajpai : (a) Twelve, of whom three are Europeans. A 
statement (lowing their salaries, etc., is laid on the table. 

(6) The HonquraWc Mem,ber’s attention is invited to the answer 
given, to ,]^r. Neggy’s. question No. 5 on the>16th J,uly, 1934. 
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fitatemmt thowing sakaiet, ete., of the Superior Staff of the Indim Lae Beeeareh 

.Institute^ 


Name. 

Designation. 

European or 
Indian. 

Salary. 

Mrs. Norris 

Director and Biochemist 

European .. 

Rs! 

Pay Rs. 1,800 per 

Mr. Thakur 

1st Assistant to the Bio- 

Indian 

mensem. Enter- 
tainment allow- 
ance Rs. 100 
per mensem. Car 
allowance Rs. 60 
per mensem. 

Rs. 280 (on leave 

Mr. Murty 

chemist. 

2nd Assistant to the 

Do. 

&v-Indiad 

Rs. 170. 

Mr. Venugopalan . . 

Biochemist. 

1st Field Chemist 

Do. 

Rs. 325. 

Mr. Ranganathan . . 

2nd Field Chemist 

Do. 

Rs. 230 

Mr. Clover 

Entomologist 

European . . 

Meteorological al- 
lowance Rs. 20. 

Rs. 850. 

Mr. Negi . . 

Assistant Entomologist. . 

Indian 

Rs. 260. 

Mr. Misra . . 

Ist Field Assistant 

Indian 

Rs. 210. 

Mr. Gupta 

2nd Field Assistant 

Indian 

Rs. 210. 

Dr. Aldis . . 

Pliysico-Chemist 

European . . 

Rs. 800. 

Mr. Baiigaswami 

1st Assistant to Physico- 

Indian 

Rs. 326. 

Mr. De . . 

Cheinist. 

Analytical Chemist 

Indian 

Rs. 140. 


Resignation of Hai Bahadur C. S. Misra from the Lac Research 

Institute. 

658. *Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh : (a) Is it a fact that Rai Bahadur 
C. S. iNlisra, witli high qualifications and twenty years ^ experience of 
lac cultivation, joined the Lac Research Institute in elanuary, 1926, but 
had to resign in April, 1927 ? 

{!)) What are t)ie circumstances that led to his resignation ? 

Mr. 6 . S. Bajpai : (a) The dates of api)ointment and resignation 
mentioned by the Ilonourable Member are correct. 

(&) Mr. Misra gave no reasons for his resignation. 

Appointment of the Head of the Entomological Section. 

659. ^Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh : Is it a fact that due to advertisement 
in England only, a young man from Leeds, who took his B.Sc. degree 
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in 1928 was appointed as the head of the Entomological Section to guide 
the work of first class M. Sc.*s of the Indian universities with many 
years of post-graduate experience t 

Mb'. O, S. Bajpai : Mr. Glover, the officer referred to, holds a 
B.Sc. (Hon.) degree, and was appointed on an advertisement issued in 
England. The three assistants are M.Sc.’s of Indian Universities but 
no information is available as to the classes they took in the examina- 
tions and the length of their post graduate experience. 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh : Do I understand my Honourable friend 

to say that this gentleman was appointed as a result of the advertise- 
ment' which appeared in England only ? 

Mr. O. S. Bajpai : I answered a question on the subject some time 
ago, when I said that both the Chemist and the Entomologist were 
appointed after advertisement in England only and not in India. 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh : Then w'hy was an advertisement not made 
in India as well in order to find out whether any suitable Indians were 
available ? 

Mr. O. S. Bajpai : I explained the position at the time, that the 
Government of India were not responsible in any way for these appoint- 
ments at the time that they were made. 

Practical Eesults obtained in the field op Eesearch, Cultivation of 
Lac, etc., in the Lac Eesearch Institute. 

660. ^Mb. Gaya Prasad Singh : (a) Is it a fact that over two lakhs 
of rupees are being spent annually over the Lac Eesearch InstitAite ? 

(If) What practical results have so far been obtained in the field of 
research, and the scientific improvement and cultivation of lac and its in- 
dustrial utilization ? 

Mb', G. S. Bajpai : (a) The average annual expenditure on the 
Institute is about Es, 1,21,000. 

Attention is invited to the answer given to question No. 563 on 
August 14th. 


Director op the Lao Eesearch Institute. 

661. *Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh : (a) Is it a fact that the Director of 
the Lac Eesearch Institute, who is a lady Bio-Chemist, . draws a salary 
of Es. 1,700, an entertainment allowance of Es. 100, a car allou anee of 
Es. 50 per month, with large rent-free quarters, and free supply of water 
and electricity ? 

(b) Is it a fact that her contract of service is due to expire on the 
31st December, 1934, and is there any proposal of renewing her contract ? 
If so, why ? 

, (c) Is it proposed to advertise for the post in India 1 

Mr. O. S. Bajpai : (a) Attention is invited to the statement laid 
on the table in answer to question No. 657 today. 

Yes. The question of the renewal of her agreement is being 
considered by. the. Government of India. 
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(«) Att^tioH* iS' ifttited* to the' reply tb qubstibn* No. 65T (6). 

ikr. Oaya Prasad Singh : May I know why this entertainment allow- 
ance is paid to this lady ? 

Mr. CK S. Bajpai : We had a series of supplementary questions 
asked on that subject last March. I explained then that this waa part 
of the agreement which was entered into with this lady by the Com- 
mittee at a time when the appointment was not subject to the approval 
of the Governor General in Council. The question whether the enter- 
tainment allowaiiee slioiild be continued will come up for consideration 
when the question of renewing the agreement is decided upon by the 
Government. 

Mt. Cktya Prasad Singh : My question was, what is the meaning of 
this entertainment allowance ? Is it for the entertainment of friends t 
1 want to understand how this money is being spent ? 

MCr. 0. S. Bajpai : I believe the idea is that she should be enabled 
to meet the expenses of entertaining members of the Committee when 
they visit Nankum. 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh ; Have the members of the Committee 
drawn travelling or lialting allowances for the days for which they 
have been called to attend those particular meetings ? 

Mr. O. S. Bajpai : T could not say whether they draw travelling 
and halting allowances for those days or not. 

Mr. (}aya Pifastfid Stkgh : Boes- the Bbnoitl’^ble Member realise that 
there is a serious point involved in this ? If this* entertainment allow- 
ance has been given to this lady iu order to entertain members of the 
Committee when they come to attend to their official duties, then if 
those members have drawn halting allowances for those days, it would 
be very unjust and inequitable. Will Government kindly make inquiries 
into this matter in view of the answer just now given ? 

Mr. G. S. Bajpai ; My information is that the amount of the enter- 
tainment allowance is Us. 100 per mensem. There are actually 17 
members of the Committee, and I think my friend will agree that even 
if they stayed for three days, Rs. 100 will not cover the cost of main- 
taining them. 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh : 1 take my Honourable friend to say that 
this entertainitieilt allowance is not infendbd t'o' meet the legitimate 
expenses of the members of the Cotnmittoe when they go there to 
attend to their official duties, but for other purposes ? 

Mir. G. S. Bajpai : T did not express any views as to the expenses 
being legitimate or illegitimate. The point is that this amount is 
intended’ to enable the Director to entetfain members in the ordinary 
way. 

BSr. K. 0. Neo^ : Will the Honourable Member be pleased to 
inquire and find Otirtb’ wHat e^ftent the social amenities of Ranchi have 
Seen improved by the appointment of this lady ? 

0- 8. Bajpai : i^^en f ahi^ere‘d' a humAei* of shplirettietttary 
^e^ions OP the IPst obcasioii, I was informed sAhee tlm Institute 
came into being, the amenities of Rknchi have greatly improved. 
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IIonoura^blQ Member, in reply 
to one of the supplementary questions he has referred to, iirform the 
House that this allowance was for the purpose of entertaihing visitors 
who come to this- place which, being an’ out of the w«ty place, has no 
social amenities^ 

Mr. G. S. Bajpai : Certainly. My Honourable friend is not exactly 
correct as regards visitors— I said members of the Committee and 
visitors. It is perfectly true that I said on that occasion that the en- 
tertainment allowance was given by reason of the lack of amenities* 
I was corrected on that point by my Honourable friend, Mr. Gaya 
Prasad Singh, to whose local knowledge I bowed. 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh : I did not claim any local knowledge in 
this matter. (Laughter.) 

Mr. G. S. Bajpai : I am sorry to have attributed to my Honourable 
friend a qualification which he disclaims. 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh : May I know why this lady is being given 
rent free quarters ? T understand that, under the rules of the Govern- 
ment, a Government servant has to pay one-tenth of his salary. 

Mr. G. S. Bajpai : I have already explained in regard to terms not 
only of this member of the staff, but of others, that these were sanc- 
tioned by the Lae Cess Committee at a time Avhen the terms were not 
subject to the approval of the Governor General in Council. I really 
cannot say what exactly were the reasons which influenced the Com- 
mittee to make these concessions. 

Mr, Gaya Prasad Singh : What is your answer to (e) f Is it pro- 
posed to advertise for the post in India What do you say to that t 

Mr. G. S. Bajpai : T said I had, on a previous occasion, given an 
undertaking that the desirability of advertising this post in India will 
be brought to the notice of the Indian Lac Cess Committee. A communi- 
cation on that subject has already been addressed to the Lac Cess 
Committee. I understand that they are going to consider that matter 
in November when they meet. 

Research Scheme in England under toe Lac Cess Committee. 

662. *Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh : Is it a fact that in addition to the 
Nankum Institute, which annually costs over Rs. 1,40,000, there is a 
Research Scheme in England under the Lac Cess Committee, at an approxi- 
mate annual expenditure of about Rs. 50,000, besides the American Re- 
search Scheme financed by the Lac Cess Committee to the extent of 
Rs. 25,000 per annum ? 

Mjf. G. S. Bajpai : The English research scheme is estimated to 
cost about fl^^jOOO spread over a period of three years. The American 
research scheme is costing Rs. 25,000 per annum and has been sanc- 
tioned for a period of three years also. 

No^r^POlNTOENT OF AN InDUN AS TBE HeAD OP A DEPARTMENT IN THE 
Lao Researot iNSTTrir^ 

im.nb. Qan («) R it a feet fliafr La. Cesa 

Commihee app^tSd’fa 1930 a joang B.Bc. from LottdoB, beairbit f 
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TecoiDmsiidatioii from his professor that though a little stolid, he will 
serve your purpose 'M 

(b) Is it a fact that no Indian has ever been appointed as the head 
of any Department of the Institute (Bio-Chemistry, Entomology, and 
PJiysico-Chemistry) f 

Mr. 0. 8. Bajpai : (a) Mr. Aldis was slightly below 24 years of 
age at the time of his appointment. The London Selection Committee 
which recommended him ** regarded him as quite a good type of can- 
didate, possibly a little stoUd but one likely to do sound work and to 
get on well with his colleagues His professors gave him an excellent 
testimonial. 

(b) Rai Bahadur Misra was the head of the Entomological De- 
partment of the Institute in 1926-27 and Mr Negi officiated in that 
capacity in 1932. 

jMr. B. V. Jadhav : Will the Honourable Member tell the House 
whether his stolidity still continues or it has improved with time ? 

Mr. O. S. Bajpai : Not having had the privilege of knowing that 
gentleman, I am not in a position to say how his stolidity has varied 
since lie came to this country. 

Enquiry into the Ajfairs op the Lac Research Institute, 

664. *Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh : Do Government propose to hold an 
en(juiry into tlie affairs of this Institute, with the help of non-officials, 
in order to devise means for the purpose of putting it on a proper and 
satisfactory footing ? 

Mr. G. 8. Bajpai : The attention of the Honourable Member is 
invited to the answers I gave to the supplementary questions asked in 
connection with question No. 383 on the 6th of this month. 

Public Execution of Two Notorious Dacoits of Larkana, Sind. 

666. *Mr. Gaya Prasad 8ingh : Is it a fact that on the recommenda- 
tion of the District Magistrate of Larkana, the Government of India have 
ordered tliat two notorious dacoits of the gang of Abdul Rahman, who 
have been sentenced to death,< and whose petitions of mercy have been 
rejeele<l, should be hanged on the 8th August, 1934, publicly at Shahdad 
Kot, Larkana District, Sind, in order to strike terror amongst the crimi- 
nal people there f 

The Honourable 8ir Henry Craik : No, Sir. The method of execu- 
tion is a matter entirely within the discretion of the Local Government. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad : What is the meaning of ‘‘ No Is it a 
fact that they were hanged. 

The Honourable 8ir. Henry Graik : I believe they were. 

Bir Abdur Rahim : . Do the Government of India approve of the 
action taken by the Local Government or the Magistrate in this matter f 

^ The Honourable Sir Honry Craik :,Thitt ^ asking me .for an ex- 
Igession of opinion. The matter is one for', the discretion of the, Local 
Government. . , 
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Sir Abdiir Bahim ; Will the Government of India take action to 
discourage any such exhibitions on the part of Local Governments t 

The Honourable Six Henry Oraik : I do not see any reason for inter- 
fering with the discretion of the Local Government in this matter. 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh : Do I understand you to say that the 
Government of India were not consulted in the matter of the hanging 
of these two prisoners publicly ? 

The Honourable Sir Henry Craik : That is true. 

Seth Haji Abdoola Haroon : Was this done by the Local Govern- 
ment or the Sind Government ? There are certain powers given to 
the Sind Commissioner. Is this his action or that of the Bombay Gov- 
ernment ? 

The Honourable Sir Henry Oraik : The order was passed by the 
Bombay Government. 

Maulvi Muhammad Shafee Daoodi ; May we know who took the 
initiative in this matter ? 

The Honourable Sir Henry Oraik : I am not aware of that. 

Sir Abdur Rahim : Did the Government of India have any com- 
munication with the Local Government on this subject at all either 
before or after this execution ? 

The Honourable Sir Henry Oraik : Just before the execution — I 
think on the day before — a certain number of Members of this House 
approached the Secretary of my Department, and, in consequence of 
that, a telegram was sent to the Bombay Government to the effect that 
the Bombay Government had no doubt considered the points made by 
the Members of the Assembly. The reply was practically that the 
Bombay Government had considered those points. 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh ; What w’^as the purport of the telegram 
sent by the Government of India to the Local Government in -connec- 
tion with this execution ? 

The Honourable Sir Henry Craik : The telegram stated that : 

Cerfaiii Members of the Assembly had drawn attention to an announcement 
in the Press regarding the public execution of a daeoit in Sind and represented that 
it will be undesirable on general grounds and was likely to create rommunal feeling. 
If the report is true, we presurue the Local Government had considered those points 
and can fully justify the action taken. 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh ; Do Government propose to take steps to 
discourage this sort of public hanging in future, because it is a relic of 
barbarism ? 

The Honourable Sir Henry Oraik ; I think the question should be 
addressed to the Bombay Government and the Bombay Legislative 
Council. 

Gaya Prasad Singh : The Government of India have their power 
of direction, superintendence and control over local administrations and 
^11 they, in pursuance of those powers, take steps in future to dis- 
courage such things ? \ 

The Honourable Sir Henry Oraik : I will consider that suggestion. 
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Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad : Is this not the solitary example during this 
century in which persons have been publicly haiiged itt Itidief' ? ' 

The Honourable Sir Henry Craik : I should think not, but I am 
not certain. 

Seth Haji Abdoola Harbon : Is tb& Honourable Member aware that 
on account of this, there has- been a great excitement in the Skadar 
Court District ? 

The Honourable Sii* Henry Craik : No, Sir, I am not aware of 

that. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad : Do not Government consider that public 
hanging, instead of having a deterrent effect, has just the opposite 
effect, and that the sympathy is always then extended to the dacoits ? 

The Honourable Sir Henry Craik : I think that is a matter of 
opinion. Tlie Bombay Government took a different view. 

Allegations against the Staff of the Ambala City Railway Station. 

666. •Mr. Oaya Prasad Singh : (a) Are Government aware that 
Sriinati Lekhwati Jain, a prominent member of the Punjab Legislative 
Counei), went to the Ambala City Railway Station (North Western Rail- 
way) on the night of the 22nd July, 1934, and asked the booking clerk for 
three tickets to Lahore by the Kalka Express, which leaves Ambala City 
at about 12-40 a.m. ; and that the booking clerk asked her to wait for a 
few minutes as he said he was counting the cash f 

(ft) Is it a fact that seeing the train approaching, she again asked the 
booking clerk after some time for the tickets, and that the booking clerk not 
only refused to give the tickets, but became “ extremely angry and ‘‘ in 
quite an unbecoming manner asked her to march out, and he was 
grossly insolent, and his behaviour extremely threatening and provoca- 
tive 1 

(c) Are Government aware that the lady thereafter went to the 
Assistant Station Master on duty, who not only declined to receive her 
comidaint, but “ became rude, and positively refused to do anything 
and it was with difficulty that she could get into her train in time ? 

('/) Are Government aware that Srimati Lekhwati Jain addressed 
the Ti'affic Superintendent of the Railway on the subject f If so, what 
is the result of her complaint ? 

(e) Is not Ambala City Station supposed to have 24 hours booking, 
and are Government aware, as stated in her complaint, that this is not the 
first instance of the “ high-handedness, hnd unjustifiable be^viout '' of 
the booking clerk and of the Assistant Station Master, and that ** several 
respectable ladies and gentlemen of the town have previously been iu- 
snlted by these two men " f 

(f) What action has been taken, or is proposed to Be taken, in this 
matter ? 

Mr. P. B. Ran : The incident referred to is Being inquired iiito, T 
have asked the Agent to have the matter carefully ihv«tigated and to 
auch disciplinary action against those responsible as, after investigation, 
the circumstances of the case may require. 
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NoVIOfffflRVaD ON. MB4 BAHAli SlNGHt NOT TO LSAW DbLHI, WITBOXJT 

PJSBMI8S10N. 

667. *Mr. Ghkjra Arasad Singh : (a) Is it a fact that Mr. Bahai Singh 
was served with a notice und^r Section 3 of the Punjab Criminal Law 
Amendment Act, 1982, not to leave Delhi, without the permission of the 
Deputy Superintendent of Police ? If so, when was this notice served 
on him t 

(b) How many times during the period that he has been confined 
to Delhi, was Mr. Bahai Singh permitted to go out of Delhi ? 

(c) Is it a fact that on the 10th, and the 18th June last, he applied 
for permission to go to Indore and Bombay for a few days only, to 
fulfil a social engagement, and for business purposes, respectively, but 
uermission was not granted to him ? If not, why not ? 

The Honourable Sir Henry Graik : (a) Yes. A notice was first, 
served on the 31st January, 1933. Another notice was served on the 3rd 
August, 1938, which was revised on the 21st February, 1934, and, again 
on the 22nd June, 1934. 

( 6 ) Tvvice. 

(c) Yes. Government are not prepared to disclose the reasons for the 
refusal of permission to leave Delhi. 

Deduction of one Hour’s Recess on Fridays from the Overtime of 
Muslim Employees in the Government of India Presses. 

668 . •Mr. M. Ibswood Ahmad : Is it a fact that if Muslim em- 
ployees in the Government of India Press work overtime on Fridays, one 
hour’s recess, which all Government employees get, for Jumma prayers, 
is deducted from their overtime ? If so, do Government propose to 
stop such practice in future ? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce : The reply to the first part is in 
the affirmative. As regards the second part, there can obviously be no 
justification for paying for overtime unless the hours actually worked are 
in excess of those prescribed as the normal working hours. 

Recess on Fridays to Muslim Employees in the East Indian Railway 
Workshop at Lucknow. 

669. *Mr. H. Maswood Ahmad : ( 6 ^) It is a fact that for the last 
twenty years one hour’s recess was given to all Muslim employees in the 
East Indian Railway Workshop at Lucknow on Fridays ? 

(b) la it a fact that since la;st year pay of the jourueymen and 
chargemen is deducted from their pay for the time which is taken by 
them for Friday p??ayera f 

(c) 60 Govei^nment propose to permit the journeymen clerk and 
c^iirgemeh, to perforin their prayers without any deductions being 
mgdo ftbm them pay f 

MF. F. tt. Bfalu : I have called for the information and will lay a 
reply on the table of the House in due course. 
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Detention till Late Houbs of Clerks of the Chief Medical Ofeioeb’s 
Office, North Western Railway. 

670. *Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad : (a) Is it a fact that the clerks of the 
Chief Medical Officer's office, North Western Railway, were forced by 
the Superintendent of that office to sit daily up to 7 p.m. or so, and that 
this can be verified from the attendance registers of 1932 and 1933 J 

(6) Is it a fact that this is quite against Government ordera and 
that clerks of headquarters office used to go at 4 p.m. or at 5 p.m. at the 
latest ? 

(c) If the replies to the preceding parts be in the affirmative, will 
Government please state whether any compensatory allowance was given 
to the clerks of the Chief Medical Officer’s office, North Western Railway, 
for over-time ? If not, will Government please state what action they 
intend to take against the Superintendent for detaining the clerks till 
late hours against Government orders f 

Mr. P. R. Rau : Government have no information. This is a 
matter of ordinary office discipline which is within the competence of 
ILe Agent, North Western Railway, to decide, and Government do not 
propose to interfere. 

Third Division Clerks in certain Branches of the Army Headquarters. 

671. *Mr. N. R. Gunjal : (a) Will Government kindly state whether 
there were any special orders of the Staff Selection Board in 1922 that 
clerks, who qualified as typists, should be treated as third division clerks 
and stopped at the efficiencj^ bar of the second division, f.e., at Rs. 146, 
and subsequently reverted to the third division, unless they passed the 
test for the upper division ? 

(b) If the answer to part (a) be in the affirmative why are clerks 
in the A. G.’s, Q. M. G.’s and M. G. 0. Branches of the Army Head- 
quarters allowed to continue in the second division contrary to Govern- 
ment instructions ? 

(c) Is it a fact that clerks have been confirmed in the second division 
due to the non-existence of the third division in these various Branches, 
and placed over those who are equally qualified and are senior in service, 
besides having i)assed the Public Service Commission examination ? Is 
it a fact that some clerks with third division qualifications were placed in 
the second division in the M. G. O.’s Branch and are therefore getting 
Rs. 8 per annum promotion, whereas those who are senior shall have to 
comidete their grade in 20 years as they get only Rs. 4 per annum ? 

Lieut.-Colonel A. F. R. Lumby : (g) No, Sir. 

(b) Does not arise. 

(c) Certain second division clerks, who had only third division quali- 

fications, were confirmed in the second division while serving in the 
Quartermaster General’s Branch in the absence of a' third division in that 
Branch, and were later transferred to the Master-General of the Ordnance 
Branch in which a third division had existed for some yeat's. This accounts 
for the qualified second division clerks, who accepted third divimon appoint- 
ments in the Master-General of the Ordnance's Branch, being junior to the 
unqualified second division clerks transferred from Quarteminster 
General’s Branch. . ; . * . V ^ 
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CioNraiUTiON OF Clerks in certain Branches of the Army 

Headquarters. 

672. *Vr. N. B. Chmjal : (a) Will Oovernment kindly state if the 
concurrence and approval of the Public Service Commission has been taken 
in the cases where third division clerks were confirmed in the second and 
the first divisions in the A. G.’s, Q. M. G.’s and M. G. O.’s Branches ? If 
not, why not t 

(6) Will Government kindly state if the clerks of the M. G. 0. and 
other Branches can apply to the Public Service Commission for pro- 
motions likewise in the first or the second division ? If not, why not t 

(c) If the answer to part (5) be in the negative, do Government 
propose to promote those third division qualified clerks of the G. 0. 
Branch to the second, without their having to undergo further Public 
Service Commission tests ? If not, what is the reason ? 

Lieut.-Oolonel A. F. B. Lumby : (a) No third division clerk has 
been promoted to the first division. As regards promotion to the second 
division, the reply is in the affirmative so far as the Quartermaster 
OeneraPs Branch is concerned. There has been no case of the kind in the 
Adjutant General’s Branch. As regards the Master General of the 
Ordnance’s Branch, three third division clerks have been promoted to the 
second division in tlie quota of vacancies reserx ed for departmental promo- 
tion. 

(6) and (c). Clerks are not required to apply to the Public Service 
Commission for promotion. The Heads of offices are competent to promote 
third division clerks, whether qualified or unqualified, to the second divi- 
sion in the vacancies set apart for departmental promotions, provided, of 
course, that they are efficient. 

Eeversion op certain Second Division Clerks in certain Branches of 
THF Army Headquarters. 

673. *Mr. N. B. Ounjal : (a) Is it a fact that clerks who were duly 
qualified for the second division in the Q. M. G. and D. M. S. Offices have 
been declared supernumerary and been reverted to the third division, 
whereas clerks who qualified as typists and the third division have been 
allowed to continue in the second division and even promoted to the first 
in*the ]M. G. 0. and A. D. 0. S. (P.) Offices t If so, do Government pro- 
pose to give these vacancies to the supernumerary men ? If not, why 
not ? 

(h) In order to avoid such irregularities and injustice, do Govern- 
ment propose to refer all such cases of the Army Headquarters for scrutiny 
by the Public Service Commission ? If not, why not t 

Lieut-Golonel A. F. B. Lumby : {a) As a measure of retrenchment 
certain supernumerary second division clerks were, in 1933, given the 
option of retiring under the retrenchment terms or of accepting appoint- 
ments in the third division. They accepted the latter alternative. 

As regards the concluding portion of the question, the attention of 
the Honourable Member is drawn to the reply to part (tt) of Mr. Bhuput 
Sing’s unstarred question No. 366, dated the 16th April, 1934, which was 
laid on the table on the* 19th July, 1934. 

None, of these men are now supernumerary. 
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(6) No, Sir. Government do not admit that any' dTTagiedsrity or 
injustice has occurred. 

i^OHTINO AND SANITARY ArRANOEMENTS IN THE S wAWndil^ ATyn BaSTI, 

Delhi. 

674. *Rao Bahadur M. 0. Bajah : (a) Will Government Mnd^ refer 
to the reply of the Secretary, Department of Education, Health and Lands 
to qui'-slion No. 1690, dated the 14th December, 1933 stating that the 
Municipal Committee, Delhi, will provide all necessary lighting and 
sanitaiy arrangements in the Shardhanand Basti, Delhi, as funds become 
available ? 

(6) Is it a fact that a sum of R. 1,00,000 ha.s been provided in the 
budget of the Municipal Committee, Delhi, for providing sanitary^ light- 
ing and water-supply arrangements in the backward areas including 
Shardhanand Basti, during the current financial year ? 

(c) Is it a fact that in spite of the statement of the Secretary, De- 
partment of Education, Health and Lands, vide part (a) above, the 
Municipal Committee, Delhi is not doing anything towards providing 
the facilities referred to above in the Shardhanand Basti because, accord- 
ing to the Municipal Committee, Delhi, the area lies within the jurisdic- 
tion of the Local Government, and not that of the Municipal Committee, 
Delhi ? 

(d) Is it not clear from the follo\vii)g e.vti'act from the Govern- 
ment’s reply to question No. 1690, dated the 14th December, 1932, that 
the area occupied by the Shardhanand Basti lies within the jurisdiction 
of the Municipal Committee, Delhi :• 

** Tt is rogrottod that owing to financial stringency this area has not been 
[irovidotl with the necessary lighting and sanitary arringtarieiits, hnt 
tile Delhi Municipality, within wliose jurisdiction it lies, lias had the 
matter under consideration for some time past and will, it la hoped, 
reniovt* these dilTicultica as funds beeome available ” ? 

If SO, wliy does not the Municipal Conimitlee take any action for re» 
moving the long standing grievances of tlio residents of the Shardhanand 
Basti, when they have got jdenty of funds to (h) so ? 

(c) Are Government prepared to see that facilities regarding water 
supply, lighting, and drainage are provided in the Shardhanand Basti 
without delay, now that funds are available in the Municipal Budget ? 

Mr. O. S. BajpaS : (a) and (b). Yes. 

(c) No. The Municipality has earmarked Bs. 6,274 for the drainage 

of this Basti. “ 

(d) The Ilasti in question lies within the jurisdiction of the Delhi 
Mnnici])a) Committee. The funds at the disposal of the Committee, are 
however, not sufficient to enable it to carry out at present all the improve- 
ments required in this and other localities. 

tf) The niatter is primarily one of Municipal adniinistratioii, but 
Government will look into it. 

Ijohtino ahd Sanitary Arrangements in the Shardhanand Basti, 

Delhi. 

676. *Bao Bahadur M. 0. ^jah : {a) ^as the attention pf Govern- 
ment been drawn to a letter appearing in the National Cd^, ot the’ 2nd 
August, 1934, complaining, among other things, that the Municipal Com- 



mittee, takes, no action to prevent the open area of the Shardhanand 

Basti,}in front pf the Pahargahj Municipal disp^^ f rCih^bfeiiig f otlled by 

people of the adjoining localities, although the matter has been brought to 
the notice of the Municipal Committee, Delhi, several times ? 

(6) Do Government propose to see that necessary action is taken by 
the Municipal Committee^ Delhi, immediately to prevent this unhealthy 
practice t 

Mr. G. S. Bajpoi : (a) Yes. 

(b) The Municipal Committee, Delhi, has already instituted iiegotia- 
ticns to acquire a site for the construction of a public latrine in that 
locality. 


Removal of Slums in Harphul Basti, Delhi. 

676. * Rao Bahadur M. C. Rajah ; (a) Is it a fact that the Deputy 
Commissioner, Delhi, assured a deputation that waited on him on the IGth 
January, 1934, regarding Ilarphul Basti slums that he would try his best 
to acquire the land of that Basti within three months ? If so, has the 
Basti been acquired so far or not ? If not, when will it be acquired ? 

(b) Did the Deputy Commissioner issue a statement intimating the 
position of the proceeding at the end of three mouths, i.e., on the 16th 
April, 1934 ? 

(c) Do Government propose to see that a statement explaining the 
present position of the proceedings is issued, and that land is acquired 
without delay in order that the pepole may be able to leave the slums 
which are not fit for human habitation ? 

Mr. 6. S. Bajpai : (a) No. The Deputy Commissioner did not 
iiiention any time limit within which the land acquisition proceedings 
regarding Ilarphul Basti would be completed. The statement to this effect 
which appeared in the Press was erroneous. The Basti has not yet been 
acquired. 

(b) No. 

(c) The announcement of the award has been delayed by the 
unfortunate illness of the Nazul Officer whose successor has had to check 
and revise a great volume of evidence. The local authorities hope to com- 
plete tJie proceedings very shortly. 

Vacancies in the Training Reserve op the Women's Medical Service 

FOR India. 

677. * W. S. G. Jog : Is it a fact that the Central Dufferin Fund 
Offiom* has not invited applications for vacancies in the Training lieserve 
of the Women's Medical Service for India in the years 1933 and 1934 f 
If applications have been invited, what are the names of the ne\vs[)apcrs 
and their dates, in which these vacancies were advertised ? 

(b) How many applications, in response to the advertisements, were 
received during the years 1933 and 1934, and how many lady doctor 
graduates (^^ith their names and qualifications, academic or othoi’wise) 
have been admitted to the Training Reserve by the Executive Cominittei5 ? 

: ‘*The ansWer to the'first part of (a) of the ques- 
tion' is in the negative. *A statement containing the information asked for 
in the rest of the question is laid on the table. 
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StaiemeiU* 

(a) Applications for vacancies in the Training Besem of tho Womon’s Medical 
Service for India were invited both in 1933 and 1934. Vacancies were advertisM 
in 1933 in the ** Statesman ” of the 3rd, 5th and 7th September, the Madras Mail ” 
of tite 5th, 7th and 9th September, and the Times of India ” of the 4th, 6th and 
8th September. In 1934, the advertisements were published in the ** Statesman ** of 
the 10th June, the ** Madras Mail ” of the 4th June, and the “ Times of India 
of the Silt June. 

(h) Eighteen applications were received in 1933 and the same number in 
1934. Tlie undermentioned graduates were admitted into the Training lleserve : — 

in 193$. 

I»r. Edith Smith, M.B.B.S., (Punjab). 

Dr. Pundit, M.B.B.S., (Bombay). 

Dr. Hope Lazarus, M.B.B.S., (Madras), L.B.O.P. & S.(Edin.)L.M.(Rot.), was a 
temporary member. 

in 1934. 

lu*. Chacko, M.M.B.S., (Madras). 

Dr. Mahadevan, M.B.B.S., (Madras). 

Appointments to later vacancies have not yet been made. 


Regulation relating to the Training Reserve of the Indian Women’s 

Medical Service. 

678. *Mr. S. 0. Jog : (a) Is it a fact that the regulation relating to 
the Training Reserve of the Indian Women’s Medical Service provides 
that Indian Woman (Iraduates in Medicine of the Indian Universities 
should be ummirrU fi pemom or witlows ? 

(h) Is that rule apfdieable to lady doctors of the non- Asiatic domicile 

also 

(c) Thnv many medical women were admitted to the training reserve 
and how many were deputed to the United Kingdom for acquiring British 
Mediefd (pialifieations ? 

Mr. G. S. Bajpai : The information has been called for and will he 
la'd on the table in due course. 

Resident Medical Officers of the Women’s Hospitals in Indu. 

679. '^Mr. 8. G. Jog : Is it a fact that the posts of Resident Medical 
officers of the Women’s Hospitals in India are not open to the Indian lady 
doctors gi’aduates from the Indian Universities f If so, why ? 

Mr. G. 8. Bajpai : The answer to the first part is in the negative. 
At least three such posts are held by Indian women graduates of Indian 
Uiiiversities today. The question in the second part does not arise. 

Lady Doctors deputed to the United Kingdom for Training. 

680. ♦ Mr. 8. G. Jog : Will Government please lay on the . table a 
, complete list of the lady doctors who have been deputed to the Unitt?d 
Kingdom for training from year to year and what amounts have been 
cojitributed to their training in the United Kingdom ? 

Mr. G. 8. Bajpai : A statement containing the information asked 
for by the Honourable Member for the years 1928 to 1934 is lain on the 
table. 



Qtis^oinr Ain> answebs. 





'TJist of' \a(Jty> dbeion whcf haA)e b€en deputed to the Vuited Kingdom for 'training 
. ' during the period i9S8'-^19d4.^ 


, in which' 

deputed to the 
United Kingdom 
fbr post-graduate 
study. 

, Kame. 

Diploma or Course of 
study for which 
deputed. 

Amount cpntri- 
buted for 
training. 

1928 . . 

Dr. D. P. Bali • • 

M, R. C..S.. L. R. aP., 

Rs. 

'r 3,778 

1928 

Dfw 0. Wiseman . . 

(Lond). 

Do. 

3,700 

1929 

Dr. Lakshmi Devi 

Do. 

4,406 

1920 . . 

Dr. Brooks 

. Do. 

4,172 

19^ , . 

Dr. S. Matthew 

Do. 

4,064 

l«Sd .. 

Dr. liekhi 

Diploma iii.Radiology 

Na. 

1931 . . 

Dr. U. D’Monte . . 

M.R. C. S., L. R. C. P. 

(Dr. Rekhi was 
trained at ths 
expense of thb 
Rockefeller Fonn^ 
dation.) 

4,038 

1931 . . 

Dr. Shrikhande 

Diploma in Bacterio- 

4,016 

1931 . . 

Dr. Jiwan Lata 

logy. 

Special duty in mater- 

4,024 

1932 . . 

Dr. Bstil 

nity and child welfare. 

Diploma in BaoterioT 

4,020 

1932 

Dr. Senjit 

logy* 

Diploma in Ophthal- 

4,016 

1933 

■ 

Dr. Reuben 

mology and M.R.C.S., 
L. R. C. P. 

F. R. C. S. (Ed.) 

3,400 

1933 

Dr. Alankaram 

M. R. C. 8., L. R. C. P. 

3,560 

1934 

Dr. D. P. Bali 

Diploma in Radiology 

10,800 


Lady Doctors rboruited .in India and from England direct. 

681. * Mr. S. O* Jog : (g) How many lady doctors of the non- Asiatic 
domicile have been recruited in India and from England direct during 
the last five years for Women -s Medical Service for India in the senior 
grade, and how many have since resigned on account of marriage or 
otherwise ? 

(b) Is it a fact that an Indian Medical Woman deputed 
td the United Kingdom for being trained for British Medical 
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qusiliOcHtions, with scholarsliip, has got herself married there and her 
period of study wiis extended, over an ordinary one, by the C. M. 0., 
Women's Medical Service? 

(c) Will Government please state the reasons for their leaving out of 
the Women's Medical Service the lady doctors who have acquired British 
Medical qualifications at the State expense, such as, Dr. Lakshmi Deyii 
Dr. Bali, and others ? 

(i/) Was Dr. Sanjit married in England, while prosecuting her 
studies there ? 


Mr. O. S. Bajpai : ‘ (a) A statement containing the information 
asked for by the Honourable Merhber is laid on the table. 

(b) Yes. She was allowed to extend her period of study beyond the 
allotted year at her own expense. ; 

(o) The Woman's Medical Service is controlled by the Countess of 
DuffiM'ih’s Fund, an aided association, and not by Government. Ladvi 
Doctors ac(puring BritLsh medical qualifications at public expense have 
not been excluded from this service. On the contrary, every member of tfie 
Ti’aiiiing lieserve, on obtaining a British medical qu^fication, has been 
admitted to that Service with the exception of one for whom a post was 
not available at the time, but who obtained a post under a Provincial 
Government. Dr. Bali is still in the Service. Dr. Lakshmi Devi resigned 
ttm service at her own desire on her marriage. 

(d) Yes. 

f 


List of huJy doctors of non-Asiatic domicile who have been recruited to the Women *s 
Medical iiervioe in India and from England direct simee 1928 {excluding Hhose 
who M re no longer in the Service). 


Dr. Torrance, M.D., Ch. H. (Qias) 

Dr. Proctor-Sims, L.R.C.P., M.R.O.S. (Lond.) . . 

Dr. Callender, M.A., (Cantab.) M.B.B.S. (Lond.), 

L. R.C.P., M.R.C.S, 

Dr. Orkney M.B,, Ch.B. (St.. Andrews) D. P. H. 
(Manchester) Si)ecialist. 

br. J. Thomson, L.R.C.P., M.R.C.S:, M.B.B.S. 
(Ijond.)M.I). (Lpnd.). 

Dr. H. Herbert, M.B.B.S., M.R.C.S., L.R.C.P., 
(Lond.) 

Dr. M. Neal, M.R.C.S. (Lond.), L,R.C.P. (Lond.) 

M. B.B.S. (Lond.) M.D. (Lond.). 


Recruited in India. 

Do. 

Recruited from England for gene- 
ral work. 

Recruited from England. 
Recruited in Lidia. 

Do. 

Recruited from England. 


Dr. P. Epps, M;D. (Lond.), M.R.C.P. (Load.) 


Recruited from England for special 
post at Lady Hardinge Medi- 
cal College, Delhi. 


Dr. M. Melan, B.A., M.B. Ch.B., M.A.C. (Ireland), Recruited in India. 
1). T. M. H. (Londi) D. P. K. (Lond.), P. R. 

C.S.T. 


Six officers of non- Asiatic domicile have resigned d,iiring-the last five years — ^threeon 
of marriage, two for health reasons, and one on account of urgent private affairs . 
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ItoUK DbOTOB APPonnnD on the Executive Cohhitteb or Selection 
Board of the Central Dufferin Fund. 

682. *Mr. 8. O. Jog : Has any doctor of Indian race been appointed 
on the Executive Committee or Selection Board of the Central Dufforin 
Fund ? If not, why not ? 

Mr. O. S. Bajpai : The information has been called for and will be 
laid on the table in due course. 

Mr. S. 0. Jog : Sir, a supplementary question arises out of all these 
questions, though the Honourable Member has laid a consolidated state- 
ment, in reply to all these questions. However, my supplementary 
question is this; : Is it not a fact that this Duiferin Fund has been raised 
chiefly from contributions paid by the Princes and the people^ of India ? 

8., Bajpai : That particular fact is correct, Sir. 

jUi'.' 8. a. Jog ; Sir, is it not the main object of this Fund to give 
encouragement to Indian ladies to go in for medical studies ? 

C.\S. Bajpai : I do not think the main object of the Fund was' 
to favour any particular race for carrying out a particular work. The 
main object of the P^und was to provide medical aid for Indian women 
by women ; and if my Honourable friend will look at the present com- 
position of the service, he will find that, since Indian women i)ossessing 
t^e 1 proper medical qualil^cations . have begun to come forward, this 
service has been substantially Tndianised. 

Mr. S. G. Jog : May I know whether the Honourable Memb(‘r is in 
a position to say what is the relative position of Indian ladies and ladiiss 
of non- Asiatic domicile ? 

Mr. 6. S. Bajpai : Certainly — Twetity-four, I think, of Indian domi- 
cile and nineteen of non-Asiatic domicile. 

Mr. Vidya Sagar Paridya : What are the corresponding salaries of 
the^ two classes ? 

Mr. O. 8. Bajpai : The salaries are one and the same, subject, of 
course, to such variations as the time factor may necessitate. 

Dr. JSiauddin Ahmad : Is it not a fact that the patient always goes 
to‘ the best doctor irrespective of his caste and creed ? 

Mr. G. S. Bajpai : I hope so, Sir, for his sake. (Laughter.) 

Non-Bbcovbby op Eailway Monby. FRoni Messrs. Tbplitz Aerated 

Waters Company, Contractors, on the North Western Railway. 

683. *Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad : (u) Is it a fact that Messrs. Te]ditz 

Aerated Waters Company secured the Contract for the supply of ico and 
aerated waters in the Northern Section of the North Western Railway 
from Lahore to Peshawar ? ‘ 

(h) Is it a fact that the said company also had ice contract of the 
Military Hospital at Mnrree Indus ? 

(e) Is it a fact that the company carried ice to Mnrree Indus on 

Railway passes ? 

(d) Is ii a fact that the Divisional Superintendent, Rawalpindi, made 
out a case, claiming Bs. 2,700 from the toid company t 

L330Li^D o2 
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■ (&) Is it a fact that the file was lost at the Agjeait’s office a^ .u^r 
money was recovered ? 

(/) Is it a fact that Mr. Hail, the then Deputy , Clvief Commercial 
Manager carried on the preliminary investigation 1 

(g) Do Government propose to make enquiries . and call for n^^eessary 
papeis 1 

BIr. P. R. Bau : (a) and (6). Yes. 

(c) Yes, as Mari Indus was within the area for which the Company 
were given the contract. 

(d) The Divisional Superintendent, Rawalpindi, has reported to the^ 

Agent, North Western Railway, that there are no records in his dfSoer 
regarding this claim. i 

(e) to (g). The Agent, Northwestern Railway, reports th^^^ the 
complete papers on the subject in his office are not now tr^cpable^ It 
appears, however, that a complaint against the firm was received in 
1931 apparently from a discharged employee and that the matter was 
examined by the Chief Commercial Manager who accepted the explana- 
tion then given by the firm. 

MiNTO PnOPESSORSHIP IN THE CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY. 

684, *Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad : (a) Is it a fact that the Governnient of^ 
India have endowed a Minto Professorship in the Calcutta University t 

(6) What is the salary of the Professor ? 

(c) Is it a fact that Government levied ten per cent, cut in the salary 
of the Professors simultaneously with the ten per cent, cut in the salaries 
of the Government officials 1 

{d) Is it a fact that Government restored the cut by five per cent.? 

(r) Was the salary of the Minto Professor also restored by five per 
cent. ? If not, why not ? 

Mr. O. 8. Bajpai : (a) to (c). An annual grant of Rs. 13,000 made 
from Central Revenues to Calcutta University included a sum of 
Rs. 12.000 for the pay of Minto Professor of Economics. The whole 
grant has been subject to the emergency cut of ten per cent, since 1932-33. 

(d) and (e). The emergency cut has been restored by five per cent, 
in so far as the salaries of Governmcfrlt servants is concertiedi The 
normal cut' in the case of grants made from Central' Revenues to educa- 
tional institutions is ten per cent., and that in the present financial condi- 
tions it has not been possible to restore it. I would add that even the 
reduced grant is adequate to cover restoration of five per cent, in the 
cut of ten per cent, in the Professor’s salary. 

Dr. ZiRuddin Ahmad : May 1 ask, Sir, why in this particular case 
the gnmt was not made to an educational institution, but was made to a 
special post ? . 

Mr. 0. 8. Bajpai : I have already said that even the amount of .(he 
present- grant is •adequate for the purpose, of rec^ueing the cut in tlie 
Professor ’s salary iwm ten per, cent, to five per. ceht. What Happens, is 
this that the Universr^ utilises the balance for publicatlbhs. ' ^ 
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JDt: Ziauddin A h m a d : If the gi^ant is restored next year, will the 
grant to the Professor be also restored ? 

Mr. Q. 8. Bajpai : l am not in a position to forecast what will happen 
to this particular grant next year. 

Chargbmen in the Ordnance Factories of India. 

686. *Mr. X. P. Thampan : Will Government be pleased to state : 

(a) , the total strength of men below the rank of chargemen in all 

the ordnance factories of India ; and 

(b) whether they are prepared to allow a yearly deputation of 

ordnance factory workers to meet the Army Secretary with 
a view to discuss their conditions of service, just as is allow- 
ed to the All-India Railwaymen^s Federation t 

Li6Ut.-0alonel A. P. B. Lmnby : (a) Apart from the clerical and 
menial establishment, the strength o-n the 1st April, 1933, was about 
12 , 000 . 

(6) No;, in view of the fact that there is no All-India Labour Organi- 
sation for Ordnance Factories corresponding to the All-India Railwaymen’s 
Federation. 


Grant of Privilege Leave to the Staff in the Ordnance Factories 

IN India. 

686. *Mr. K. P. Thampan : Will Government be pleased to state : 

(a) whether they are aware that the monthly paid men of the 

ordnance factories in India do not get their privilege leave 
of one month with full pay unh'ss they find a substitute ; 
and 

(b) whether they propose to cancel that condition and grant 

privilege leave as is done in all industrial concerns ? 

Lieut.-Oolonel A. P. E. Lumby : (a) This is the rule in the case of 
monthly paid men on the temporary establishment, but in i)ractice a 
substitute is not always required. 

(h) No. The eoTulilicn is laid down in Article 242 (a), Civil Service 
Regulations, and is of general application. 

Confirmation op Staff in the Ordnance Factories in India. 

687. 'Mr. K. P. Thampan : Will Coveminent be pleased to state : 

' * (a) whether they are aware that in the ordnance factories of India 

people, who have put in 25 years of service, are sMll eon- 
aidered temporary ; and 

(b) whether they. propose to confirm all the meri who have nut in 
three ypars’ service or more ; if not, why nof ? 

'! LicTit.-Oolonel A. P. B. Lumby : ' (u) Yes. 

(6) No. The system of keeping labour on temporary estahMshment 
isinot peculiar, to Ordnance Factories It , also obtains on tlje. R.'^ilways 
and in dthet Government .lestablishments. . 
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CoNlTtlBUTION TO THE PROVIDENT FUND IN THN ORDNANCE FAdTOfitfeS 

IN India. , . » 

688. K. P. Thampan : (a) Will Government be pleased tb state 
what is the extent of their contribution to the Provident Fund in the 
ordnance factories of India ? Is it less than, that of State Railways If If 
so, what is the difference ? 

(6) Are Government aware that this lower contribution has been a 
source of great dissatisfaction in the minds of the employees and haa 
formed the subject of resolutions at successive Conferences of the Cordite 
Factory Labour Union at Aruvankadu ? 

(c) Do Government propose to direct that their contribution to the 
Provident Fund in the ordnance factories should be similar to that of 
State Railwa3rs ? 

Lieut.-Colonel A. F. R. Lumby : (a) 50 per cent, of the subscriber's 
contribution in the case of the Workmen's Provident Fund. The Govern- 
ment contribution in the case of the State Railway Provident Fund is 100 
per cent. 

(h) Government have seen the Labour Union \s resolutions on the 
subject j:)assed at their annual conferences between 1931 to 1934. 

(c) No. 

Introduction op a Scheme op Gratuity in the Ordnance Factories 

IN India. 

689. *Mr. K. P. Thampan : Will Government be pleased to state : 

(^0 whether it is a fact that no scheme of gratuity has yet been 
: introduced in the ordnance factories of India ; and 

(b) whether they propose to take any action in the matter ? 

Lieut.-Colonel A. F. R. Lumby : (a) and (b). A scheme of gratuities 
paid from the Fine Fund has been in existence for years. There is, hoW' 
ever, no regular scheme whereby gratuities are paid from general revenues. 
The question of paying gratuities from general revenues is under consi- 
deration. 

Privileges in the matter op Pay, Allowances, etc., to Travellino 
Ticket Examiners on the North Western Railway. 

690. *Pandit Satyendra Nath Sen : (n) Are Government aware 
that one Mr. Bishan Singh, S. T. E., North Western Railway,^ 
at present working in the Delhi Division, was. working as a Travelling^ 
Ticket Examiner on the Kalka-Simla Railway on mileage allowance system t 

(b) Are Government aware that this Travelling Ticket Examiner 
(Mr. Bishan Singh), when appointed to work as a S. T. B. in the 
Delhi Division, was given his pay plus average mileage allowance, 
i,e*, 75 per cent, of his pay besides the daily allowance admissible under 
the rules and was thus in receipt of Rs. 80 as pay plus Rs. 60 aR an average 
allowance, aggregating Rs. 140 plus daily allowance earned by him f 

(a) Are Government also aware that this Mr. Bishaii Singh, on his 
reversion as a Travelling Ticket Examiner from S. T. E.^s job, 
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WRfil givSn bis substantive pay b£ Travelling Ticket Examine!?^ i.e., 
Rs. 90 or so. after the usual adjustment of his annual increments ) 

(d) Are Government further aware that on the abolition of the 
Travdling Ticket Examiner’s cadre this Mr, Bishan Singh instead of 
getting his substantive pay of a Travelling Ticket Examiner, which was 
Rs. 100 or so, has been allowed to enjoy the benefit of his pay of S. T. E. 
which was filed at Rs. 140 plus the eonsolidalted allowance t 

(e) What is the scale of pay in which the said Mr. Bishan Singh is 
now fixed up by the North-Western Railway administration and on what 
basis was this particular and separate scale for only one S. T. B. created 
by the Agent ? 

(/) Will Government be pleased to state why the other old Travelling 
Ticket Examiners are denied the same privileges, as regards pay and 
bllowancefi, as are enjoyed by Mr. Bishan Singh V 

(o) Do Government propose to extend the same rates of pay and 
allowances to other S. T. Es. who have been appointed on the abolition 
of the old cadre of the Travelling Ticket Examiner t If not, why not 1 

Mr. P. B. Bau : I am calling for information and will lay a reply 
OB. the table of the House in due course. 

Employment op Indians in the Cypher Bureau op the Foreign and 
Political Department. 

‘691. *Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh : Will Government kindly stata 
how many Indians are employed in the Cypher Bureau of the Foreign 
and Political Department ? 

Mr.. H. A. F. Metcalfe : There are no Indians employed in the Cen- 
tral Cypher Bureau in the Foreign and Political Department at present. 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh : Is it not a fact that in the Standing Fin- 
ance Committee and also on the floo-r of the IIou.se assurances were re- 
peatedly given by the Government during the last few years that earnest 
efforts would be made to appoint Indians in tliis Cypher Bureau ? 

Mr. H. A. P. Metcalfe : That, Sir, is quite true, and efforts are being 
made which, I hope, will shortly be successful. 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh : May I ask, Sir, whether this very assur- 
ance which the Honourable Member has just given was given probably 
by himself or by his predecessor many years ago — as many as five years 
ago — almost in the same terms f 

Mr. H. A. P. Metcalfe : I am not in a position to say what happened 
five or six years ago, but I know that this undertaking was given as 
recently as last September, and I am glad to say that substantial steps 
have now been taken towards achieving the end which we all desire. 

Mr Vidya Ssgar Pandva : May I know how many Anglo-Indians 
are employed in the Cypher Bureau t 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh : All are Anglo-Indians and Europeans in 
the Cypher Bureau. 

M r Vidya Sagar Pandya : I wish to know from the Government 
Member how ihany Anglo-Indians are employed in the Cypher Bureau t 
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Mr. H. A. F. Metcalfe : I could not give the Honourable Hemher 
the exact figure, but there are certainly some Anglo-Indians. 

Investigation of the Case of the British Indian Ports in the Gulf 

OP Cambay. 

692. *Nawab Nabareingji rlfljhwarsingji : (a) Will Government be 
pleased to state whether they want to check the loss of customs revenue 
^caused by the development of the ports of the Kathiawar Maritime States f 

(ft) Did Government study the question of the working of the British 
Indian ports in the Gulf of Cambay before ? If so, what are the pros and 
cons about thes(i British Indian ports ? 

(c) What are the reasons for permitting the transhipment of goods 
from foreign ports of Porebunder and Jafrabad to these British Indian 
ports without charing the duty, that is, why no duty is charged at our 
^i*ts on goods arriving from these foreign ports t 

(d) Is it a fact that the fixed amount of two lacs of duty to be allow- 
ed to the foreign ports of Kathiawar is fixed for land transport only 1 If 
so, why are Porebunder and Jafrabad allowed sea-import of goods 'at our 
ports, and is it a fact that even the two lacs limit is not adhered to itt* 
asmuch as they are allowed to an extent of a big sum of several lacs on 
this free duty sea-importation of goods to our ports f Will Govemmant 
please state the reasons for giving such special concessions to these States^ 
incurring thereby a big loss to Government customs revenue and as a 
consequence taxing indirectly the British Indian taxpayer 1 

(e) Will Government be pleased to state w^hether they intend to 
appoint a eonimitteo to investigate thoroughly the case of the British 
Indian ports in the Gulf of Cambay and collect such evidence as may be 
forthcoming ? 

The Honourable Sir James Grigg : (u) to (e). The whole question 

of the loss of Customs revenue caused by the development of the Porta of 
the Kathiawar Maritime States is engaging the attention of Government, 
but it would not be in the public interest to make any statement on the 
matter at the present time. 

Staff discharged in the Dinaporb and the Moradabad Divisions of 
THE East Indian Railway. 

693. *Pandit Satyendra Nath Sen : (a) Are Government aware that 
a number of discharges were made in the Dinapore and the Moradabad 
Divisions of the East Indian Railway during the last two years I If so, 
are Government prepared to appoint a committee of enquiry to go int<^ 
the cases ? 

(h) Are Government aware that in 19i32 a discharged bflflcial* 
f Travelling i Ticket Examiner) was re-instated as the /result ofvRn enquiry 
made by Mr. K. M. Hassan, Deputy Director of Establishment, 
another was re-appointed after an enquiry by the Labour CouupiswGn t 

Mr. P. R. Rau : (a) Unfortunately discharges have occasionally tP. 
be.iTnade in. every Department and Division of ji Railwi^- in >ttie 
of eflRcieucy. Government do not consider, there are' ^^ny'.jspeciia^ 
ciimslauees in these two Divisions to make a special enquiry neeesSaiyT 
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\(by Qoveirnmeiit have not been able to trace either of the cases refer- 
red to. If the Honourable Member is referring to the recommendations of 
Court^ of Enquiry constituted in 1932 under the Trade Disputes Act, he 
^vill find the information in the report of the Court and the (Jovcrnment 
communique thereon, copies oif which are in the Library of the House. 

Dr. Ziauddin A h m ad : In view of the fact that so many questions 
have been^ asked about the maltreatment of subordinates in the Moradabad 
Division, is it not the duty of the Government to look into the matter ? 

Mr. P. -R. Bau : No; Sir. The fact that many questions are asked 
does not necessarily mean that there has been maladministration. 

.Mr. Ctaya Prasad Singh : That is the value of our que>stions ! 

Sir Gowasji Jehangir : Does that mean that because complaints are 
made from tliis side of the House, the Honourable Member is not going to 
take any steps in this particular case t 

Mr. P. &. Bau : Not at all. Government did take steps. My 
Honourable friend was not in the House when I gave replies to. this very 
question some days ago. Government did make enquiries and found that 
no intervention on their part was necessary. 

Pr. 2Siauddiii Ahmad : In view of the fact that no complaint has 
been made about the other five Divisions of the East Indian Railway and 
that all the complaints are concentrated mostly to one particular Division, 
is it not really the duty of the Government to see how far those complaints 
are correct and to find out whether there is really something wrong in the 
administration of that particular Division ? 

Mr. P. B. Bau : As T have already explained, Government did make 
enquiries in certain cases and got reports from the Administration, and, 
after examining them, they found that their intervention was not called 
for. 

Sir Abdur Rahim : Did they find, as a matter of fact, that these 
complaints were groundless ? 

Mr. P. R. Bau ; Yes, Sir. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad : Did the Railway Hoard examine each com 
plaint themselves or entrusted this work to an officer of the Board ? 

Mr, P. B. Bau : T cannot say that each of these com])laints was 
ei^amined, but a large number of them v^eve reported on by the Agent of 
the East Indian Railway and were examined by the Board. 

Non-Payment op Gbatuity to two Persons of the Dinaporb 

Division. 

694. ♦Pandit Satyendra Nath Sen ; f at) Is it a fact that Mr. S. C. 
Bos.c. Head Ticket Collector, Diriapore Division; who resigned his post 
some time in 1933 and Mr. K. Ijall, Guard, Dihapore Division, discharged 
in March, 1933, have not been given their gratuity in spite of repeated 
demands f ‘Is it also a fact that they have served for more than 16 years t 

(h) If the answer to part (a) he in the affirmative, will Government 
state ff they are prepared to pay the two gentlemen their gTathilyi and, 
if so. when f 
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Mr. P. B. Rail : I have called for certain information and will la] 
a reply on the table of the House in due course. 

Piandit Satyendra Nath Sen : May 1 know^ Sir, under what con 
ditions gratuities are granted ? 

' Mr. P. R. Ban : I would refer my Honourable friend to th< 
Gratuity Rules. ' 

Alleged Racial Abrogance m South Africa. 

695. *Mr. Bhuput Sing : (a) Will Government be pleased to stat 
whether their attention has been drawn to the article published in th( 
Forward of the 9th June, under the heading “ Racial Arrogance ii 
South Africa — Sickening '^^ite Propaganda taken from the Sun o 
Bombay, and the comments of the said daily thereupon f .. 

(b) If the answer to part (a) be in the afSrmative, will Govern 
ment kindly state whether their Agent in South Africa has taken an} 
steps to stop such pernicious propaganda in the country ? If so. what 1 

(c) Are Government aware of the repercussions which such outburst! 
may give rise to in India ? 

Mr. O. S. Bajpai : (a) and (c). Yes. 

{()) No special importance attaches to the speech. As the Honour 
able Member is no doubt aware since the appointment of the first Agent ir 
Soutli Africa, the general attitude of Europeans towards Indians in social 
matters has greatly improved, thanks to the efforts of the Right Honour 
able V. S. fSrinivasa Sastri and his successors, and there is no reason to 
ap])rohend that the process of improvement will not continue. 

Reduction of Third Class Fare on the East Indian Railway. 

696. •Mr. Bhuput Sing ; (a) Will Government be pleased to stat< 
whether they propose to reduce the third class fare on the East Indian 
Railway, in view of the fact that there has been no appreciable fall or 
rise in earnings on account of such an experiment carried out on the 
North Western Railway ? 

(h) Are Government aware that the third class fares on the East 
Indian Railway are comparatively higher than those on the Bengal 
Nagpur Railway and other company-managed railways f 

Mr. P. R. Ran : (a) As I explained to the House on I he 13th 
August, 1934, in reply to Mr. Ghuznavi's question No. 524, Government 
prefer to await the results of the experiment on the North Western 
Railway before considering a general reduction of third class fares 
on other railways. The experiment on the North Western Railway has 
not been in force for a period sufficient to draw any conclusions there- 
from. 

(b) No, on the contrary;, the third class fares on the Bast Indian 
Railway are lower than those on all other principal Company-managed 
Rsilways, except the Bengal and North Western Railway. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad : May I ask, Sir, how long the Government 
will take with this experiment f 

Hr. P. R. Rau : It is intended to have tiie experiment in iorce for 
* year. 
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BuKNiNG 07 Through Trains from Howrah to Kalka by Loop Link. 

697. *Mr. Bhuput Bing : (a) Will Government be pleased to state 
whether there was any proposal to run through trains from Howrah to 
Kalka by loop and B. A. K. lines t If not, what were the difficulties in 
the way of such a proposal ? 

(ft) Are Government prepared to place the connected papers regard- 
ing this proposal on the table of this House ? 

Mr. P. B. Bau ; (a) I would refer the Honourable Member to the 
information I laid on the table of the House on the 23rd November, 
1933, in reply to his question No. 147 asked on the 20th September, 
1983. ' 

(h) I do not know what papers my Honourable friend refers to, 
but what Government have on the subject contain no information 
beyond that referred to in ray reply to part (o) of this question. 

Extension of Telephone Lines and Beduction in Telephone Charges. 

698. •Mr. Bhuput Sing : (a) Will Government be pleased to state 
whether there is any proposal for extension of telephone lines over the 
whole of India in order to connect all the important cities with one 
another 1 

{!)) What is the total estimated cost of carrying out this proposal 1 

(c) Is there any proposal of reducing the telephone charges in order 
to popularise the conneetihns by making the same cheaper ? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce : (a) No comprehensive scheme 
for the extension of telephone lines throughout India in order to con- 
nect all important cities has been prepartul. Schemes for telephone 
connect/ions between two or more cities are prepared and carried out 
if the financial results are antici})ated to be favourable ami as funds 
become available. 

(b) As ther.^ is no single (?omprehonsive proposal, no estimate of 
cost can be given. 

(c) Yes. I place on the table a co])y of the Director-Generars 
General Circular which gives full details of the reductions in tele- 
phone charges which come into force from the 16th September, 1934. 


INDIAN POSTS AND TELEGRAPHS DEPARTMENT. 

Director-General's General Circular No. 16. 

Monday^ SOth July^ 1934, 

(Spare copies to be distributed to all departmental telephone Exchanges.) 


Revised Scales of Charges for Telephones, 

W’ith effect from the 16th September, 1934 in the case of all now installa- 
tions and with effect from the 16th September, 1934. or the tcrminaiion of the 
current periods for which rent has been paid, whichever is later, in t)ie case of 
existing installations and in supersession of all previous orders oti the subject, 
the foTlowinj* revised scales of charges will be introduced for Departmental 
Manuul and Automatic Exchanges, extension telephones, bells and switches, 
private branch automatic exchanges, private branch manual exchanges, private 
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outol^Htjv .cxc)iaBge8, private manwl ^ private ti^lt^hqQ^g ..asd .i|^ii- 

ex(^baii^e lines, subject to the comiitions anti restHctioiis set forth belotv, vie, — 

1. — Definitions* 

A private exchange is an exchange provided exclusively fur - the use 'of g 
business iinii, municipality, Government Department or similar body and. ia installed 
and niaiiitained by the Indian Posts and Telegraphs Dcpa^ixnent in rent-free 
premises piovided by that body. If the exchange is connected by trunk lines or 
junction lines to a Government telephone system, it is known as a private branch 
exchange. Operators for private manual exchanges are provided by the hiring 
authority. 

In exceptional cases firms or persons other than the hiring authority hiay be 
given conui'ctions to a private exchange or private branch exchange. 

A sub-exchange is an exchange installed for Departmental convcnicnec within 
th(j limits of a free junction area and connected to the main exchange or other 
exchanges within the area by means of free junction lines. 

II* — Inetallation Fee, 

In all cases in which any telephone is installed or re-opened an installation cliarge 
of Rs. 30|- will be levied. 

III. — Departmental Manual and Automatic Exchanges, 

(1) The following is the scale of charges for connections to a Departmental 
Manual or Automatic Exchange — 

(u) Por all exchanges excepting those specified in clause (b) below : — 


Rates payable in advance. 


Radial distance from 

Exchange. 

Monthly subject to a 
discount of 10% for 
prompt payment 
[vide Para. XI 
(!)(/)]• 

Annually. 


Rs. 

R6. 

Within one mile . . 

18 

168 

Within two miles 

19 

180 

Within three miles 

20 

192 


(ft) Por the following Bxch.inges : — 


Delhi, Simla, Mashobra, Rawalpindi, Lahore, Lahore Cantonment, Amritsar, 
Peshawar, Ghaziabad, Bombay,* Poona, Ahmedabad,^ 
Drigh Road, Quetta, Nagpur, Cawnpore, Lucknow, Patna, 
Dinapore, Gulzarbagh, Loyabad, Sindih, Jharia, Regent, Storeyard, 
Barrackpore, Calcutta West, Rangoon*. 


Rates payable in advance. 


Radial distance from 

Monthly subject to a 


Exchange. 

discount of 10% for 



prompt payment 

Annually 


[vide Para. XI 



• 
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{(f) The following special rate provided the connection is within half o, mile 
of the exchange is applicable only to new exchanges which are not connected to 
the Telephone Trunk System, and to existing exchanges in which the present basic 
annuarrate is rupees one hundred and fifty. From the date of connecting such an 
excliuugc to the Trunk System this special rate ^'ill not apply to new connections 
or to existing installations which are subsequently disconnectei for bn.Mch of any 
rule, given up, or sought to be transferred to another person. 


1 

; • ' 
' 

Rates payab^ in advance. 

Radial distance from 

Elxchange. 

Monthly subject to a 
discount of 10% for 
prompt payment 
[vide Para, XI 
(!)(/)]. 

Annually. 


Ra. 

Rs. 

Within half a mile 

17 

156 


(d) For lines in excess* of three miles special rates based on the capital cost 
will ordinarily be quoted. But if existing wires or cable conductors can be utilised 
with only inexpensive changes, the rates given in paragraphs (e) and (/) below* 
will apply. 

•(e) All Departmental Manual and Automatic Exelianges — 



Rates payable in advance. 

Radial distance from 

Exchange. 

Monthly subject to a 
discount of 10% for 
prompt payment 
[vide Para. XI 

Annually. 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Within three and a half miles 

23 

216 

Within four miles 

26 

240 


(/) For a connection in excess of four miles radial distance from the exchange 
the chnige is as for four miles plus the following extra charge ; — 



Rates payable in advance. 

Radial distance from 

Exchange. 

Monthly subject to a 
discount of 10% for 
prompt payment 
[vide Para. XI 
(!)(/)]. 

Annually. 


Rs. 

Rs. 

For every li^ mjle over four miles . . 

4 

36 
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(2) The above monthly rates are subject to i discount of ten per cent, for 
prompt payment [vide para. XI (!)(/)]. 

(3) ri'hc decision of the Divisional Engineer, Telegraphs, is iinal as to the 
radial distance of a connection from the exchange. 

(4) Automatic Exchanges will be . installed only when the mauitenance by. 
technically trained stall can bo arranged for at reasonable cost and Heads of 
Circles have authority to refuse to instal automatic plant where this condition is 
not satisfod or for any other reason, such as the necessity for manually operated 
trunk positions. 

(i)) Special rates may be charged for any exchange connection whore the flat 
rate is iuHufBcient to meet the capital cost of carrying out the work or inexpensive 
localities. 

(6) The rates for connections to a sub-exchange are the same as for the main 
•xchange, distances being measured radially from the sub-exchange. 

IV. — Extensions and Non-Exchange Lines. 

(1) The following are tlie charges payable in advance for telephone extensions, 
switches, extra bolls, and additional wiring. The same rates .^pply,. tO. 
cxcliaiige telephone connections but in this case the hiring contract must ordinarily 
be signed for at least one year and rent paid annually in advance, and no refund's 
will be nJJow’od. As an exceptional case, if the connection can be given by utilising 
existing wires or cable conductors with only / inexpensive changes non-exchauge 
connect ions may be cliarged for at monthly ratos^ under the rules applicable to 
departmental exchange lines. 

{a) For a telephone extension with switch without intercommunication fneiHtics 
(including 110 yards of internal loop wiring) — 

Monthly. Annual. 

40-0 36 - 0-0 

(h) For a telephone extension with switch with intercommunication facilities 
(including 110 yards of internal loop wiring) — 

Monthly. Annual. 

6 - 8-0 60 - 0-0 

(c) For an extra bell — (w'ith 5.5 yards of internal loop wiring). 

Monthly. Annual. 

1 - 8-0 12 - 0-0 

(d) For a Plug and two sockets (with t55 yards of internal loop wiring) — 

Monthly. Annual. 

1 - 8-0 12 - 0-0 

(c) For every additional 55 yards or part thereof of internal loop wiring — 

Monihly. Annual. 

1 - 8-0 12 - 0-0 

(f) For every half mile of external loop wire or fraction thereof up to two 
miles — 

MofUhly. Annual. 

3 - 0-0 24 - 0-0 

(g) For every half mile of external loop wiring after the first two miloj»— 

MofUhly. AnnuaL 

4 - 0-0 36 - 0-0 
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(h) For a short length’ of external loop fbr the purpose of bells, etc., within 
tlie same compound up to one-quarter of a mile — 

MovMy, Annwd, 

1 - 8-0 12 - 0-0 

(t) .For a. complete telephone (including internal loop wiring of HO yards) — 
' Monthly, Annual, 

4-0-0 36-0-0 

(2) The above monthly rates are subject to a discount of ten per cent, for 
prompt , payment [vide para. XI (1) (/)]. 

(3) All distances are to be actual and are ordinarily to be nn^asured by the 
shortest practicable route. The decision- of the Divisional Engineer, Telegniplis, being 
final in the mater. 

(41 Special rates, may be charged in a.11 eases in which the flat rate of charge 
is iissaflicient to meet the capital cost involved in carrying out the work or in- 
expensive iocalitiesi 

(5) For lines in excess of three miles special rates based on the capital cost will 
ordiimrily bi* quoted unless existing wii^s or conductors can be utilised with only 
inexpensive changes. For lines under three miles in length no guarantee is neces- 
sary provided that' the initial amount of rent paid for the line is equal to at least 
haljp the cost of providing it. 

(6) In the. , case , of Non-exchange connection Divisional Engiuoers, Tele- 
graphs, niay, at their discretion, quote the above rates or the rate for single wire 
earth return circuits spccifled in paragraph VIII below. Ordinarily earth return 
circuits will not be permitted in town areas. 

F. — Private Exchanges. 

(1) The following aro the rates payable in advance for connections to Private 
Kxeliaiiges : — 

{a) Private Automatic Exchanges — 

For an internal connection. For an oxtornal connection up to two miles 

Rs. 108 per annum. Rs. 156 per annum. 

(6) Private Manual Exchanges — 

For an internal connection. For an external connection up to two miles 

Rs. 72 per annum. Rs. 120 per annum. 

(c) Private Branch Automatic Exchanges — 


No. of connections. 

Obligatory junctions. 

Rate for an internal 
connection. 

Rate for an ex- 
ternal connection 
up to two miles 
if specially 
sanctioned. 

1—4 

1 

108 per annum. 

156 per annum. 

5-8 

2 

108 „ 

f9‘ 

166 f, 1. 

8—16 

' < : 4 

108 „ 

99 

166 

17—26 

4 

144 „ 

99 

192 „ 

27—36 

5 

14* „ 

99 

192 „ 

36-44 

6 

144 „ 

99 

192 „ 
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(d) PrwaU Branch Ma/nmi Bxohongea^ 


No. of connections. 

Obligatory junctions. 

Rate for an internal 
connection. 

liate for an ex- 
ternal connection 
up to two miles 
Especially 
sanctioned. 

1—4 

1 

72 per annum. 

120 per annum. 

6—8 

2 

72 „ 

9f 

120 „ 

9—16 

4 

72. „ 

99 

120 „ r „ 

17—26 

4 

108 „ 

99 

166 

27—36 

6 -. • 

108 

99 

166 „ 

36—44 

6 

108 „ 

99 

166 „ 


{e) Tlio charge for an external connection to a private exchange or a private 
branch exchange exceeding two miles in length is the same charge us fot nn 
external cdiiuection shown above plUa the followihg- additional charge : — 

Every additional half mile . . . . Rs. 36 per annum. 

(2) I'hc above distances are the actual length of the line by the shortest 
prjudicablo route, the decision of the Divisional Engineer, Telegraphs, being Una I 
in tlu* 1 . ill Iter. 

(3) Jji ciises in which the above rates are considered to be insufficient to cover 
the exjjciuUtiire involved, the rental for the portion of the lino in excess of three 
miles iiiiiv bo charged for on the basis Of the capital cost. 

(4) In the ease of a Private Branch Exchange, no external conneetions outside 
the eonipouini will ordinarily be permitted but Heads of Circles have full powers 
to make oxceptious to this rule in. particular cases. 

(6) No extensions, internal Or external, arc ordinarily admissible on connec- 
tio.Ms to private branch exchanges, but Divisional Engineers, Telegraph-j, may usti 
their discretion in relaxing this restriction if circumstances require it. The rates 
for extension telephones, bells and switches, etc., are the same as those specified in 
paragraph .IV above but monthly rates are not applicable. 

(6) Private and Private Branch Exchanges will only be supplied on a 
guarantee of a specified minimum number of connections^ including junctions, for 
a miiiiniuiii period of five years. Additional connections may be rented for one 
year at a time. 

(7) Private automatic exchanges will be opened only when the maintenance 
by tetdiiiirally trained staff can be arranged for at reasonable cost and Heads of; 
Circles have authority to refuse to inatal automatic plant where this condition is 
not satisfied or for any other reason. 

f8) In the case of Private Brttnch Exchanges the number of obligatory 
junctions shown under paragraphs V (c) and (d) above must; be rented for the 
guaranteed period at aniiual rates and thereafter cart be altered; in accordnoce witii 
the hiiniber of connections on the exchange. Rent for these junction lines will be 
charged at the Irate for departmental 'Connections to the exchange to which thej’ are 
joined. Heads of Circles are permitted to reduce the number of ; obligatory junctio” 
liues to be rented should special circumstances exist which render insistence .on the 
rule uuiifcessary in the interest of an efficient service or make it unduly ‘ Onerous 
to the hiring authority. Heads of Circles; have full powers to reqiiirp^ the, hiring 
authority to rent additional junction lines should it be deemed necessary fb'r* trafih* 
considco'ations. 
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(i)) Jiuictioii lines between Private Exchanges are not ordinarily peruiitted^ 
but the Dilector-General may at his discretion permit them in oxceptituial cii'- 
ciuustauceci. Bent for a junction line between two Private Exchanges is tlie sum 
of the charges for an internal connection in each exchange plm Bs. 48 per annum up 
to two miles in length and Bs. 36 per annum for subsequent half mile of actual 
length by the shortest practicable route. 

(10) These rules do not apply to Private Exchanges or Private Branch Ex- 
changes 8 up 2 >lied to the Irrigation and Railway Departments for which special 
rules arc at present applicable, but they shall apply in every respect as regard the 
junction lines to such exchanges. 

(11) An installation fee of Bs. 10 per line including jiinctiou will be made 
for installing a private exchange. 

VI. — Casual Telephone Connectwns. 

The 1‘olJow'ing charges may be nuidc for casual telephone connectioiis piovidcd 
they can be provided at no appreciable cost : — 

(1) Within a radial distance Bs. 2 per day subject to a minimum of Hs. 10 and 
of three miles from an a maximum of Rs. 30 for a month, 
exchange. 

(2) Beyond a radial distance As fur a connection witliin a radial distance of three 

of three miles from an miles plus Rs. 5 for each additional mile or 
exchange. Ix>rtion thereof. 

All pp.vmeiita must be made strictly in advance. No refunds will be admissible 
on casual telephone connections. 

VII. — Tap connections re<|uired as a purely temporary measure by the hiring 
authority on an exchange connection or guaranteed trunk Hue or non-exchaugb 
line may be charged for at the rates applicable to casual t(‘lcphonc connections 
provided that the expenditure incurred in giving the connection docs not exceed 
75 per ceni. of the rent demanded. 

rill. — Karth Beluni Lhies, 

For single wire earth return circuits the rent should be charged on a capital 
cost basis. 


IX. — Hhifiing Charges, 

The following are the scales of charges for shifting private excliaiigui, telephone 
eoniioctions, oxteusions, bells, etc. ; — 

(a) For a shift from one position to another in the same room — No charge. 

(h) For an internal shift in the same building : — 

Bs. .10 for each telephone or extension telephone and Its. 5 for each 
extra bell or plug point. 

Jn the (iase of private exchanges the charge will be Bs. 10 per line includ- 
ing junctions connected to the exchange. 

(r) For an external shift of any kind a new hiring contract is reqnirod, as 
for a new connection, entailing the payment of the prescrilnal installa- 
tion charge. 

X, — Exist in g I nstallati on s. 

Tn cases iu vhieh the annual rates prescribed under these rules are greater 
than the rates in force at present, subscribers may be permitted to retain their 
existing installations on payment of I'pnt at the existing rates and under the 
existing conditions until such time as the installation is disconnected for breach of 
any rule, given up, or sought to be transferred to another person. 

XI. — Payment of Bills and Refunds. 

(1) Departmental connections, 

(a) A telephone connection to a Departmental Exchange will be supplied on 
an initial payment of two months rent in adyance with discount ns .in i^aragraph (f) 

L330LAD D 
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below and an installation fee of Rs. 10 for each telephone installed. Tlie installa- 
tion foe is not subject to discount. 

(h) The hiring authority will be required to sign a hiring contract, in the 
case of connections to a Departmental Exchange, for a minimum period varying 
between three and a half months .and four and a half months in accordance with the 
actual dale on which the connection is opened. The hiring contract will come into 
force (HI tlic (late of application and will continue until the 15th day of the fourth 
month follcwing tlu? month in which the connection is completed. 

(c) The uniform date for the commencement of monthly or luiiiual rental 
periods will bo the lOth of a month and the due date for payment of reutal charges 
will be the day preceding the rental period, Le., the 15th. All rmital charges are 
payabh* in advance. 

(d) Dills will b(j issued ou the 28th of the month preceding the due date. In 
all cases on the first occasion of issuing a bill the broken period, if any, will be charged 
for at UKiiithly rates. 

(c) Dills will specify the amounts payable at the monthly as well as the yearly 
rates — and on receipt of a bill it will be open to the hirer to pay for a vnoiith or 
for a year, provided that such payment comes into effect from the commencement 
of the "next rental period. Provided further that if the hirer decides in favour of 
and ]>ay8 the yearly rate on receipt of the first bill the annual rate for the first year 
will be r(*duc.ed by the amount of the installation fee and credit will be allowed 
for the deposit of two months’ rent made by him in advance. The initial broken 
period must be paid for at monthly rates. 

(f) The monthly rates will be subject to a discount of ten per cent, calculated to 
the iicjireet rupee, sums of eight annas and below being ignored, if tho bill is paid 
on or before the 7th of the month in which the payment is due or in cases where 
paymouts are effected by book transfer, the amount is adjusted in the accounts of 
the mouth in which the bill is presented. No extension of this date will be allowed 
in the event of nou-receipt of bills, or on account of Sundays or Public Holidays 
intervening or for any other reason. 

(g) After the expiry of the initial guaranteed period, the hiring contract will 
remain in force until determined with effect from the end of a rental |)eriod, 
i.e., the 15tli of any month, by cither party giving to the other seven days notice in 
writing. 

If tlic telephone is disconnected for default in payment of rent (and no notice 
of termination has been received from tho subscriber), the subscriber will be liable 
for pa}mcnt of rent at the rates prescribed for the casual telephone connections in 
the case of the main telephones and at monthly rates without discount in respect 
of the other items included in paragraph IV. 

(h) The contract may, after determination, be extended for short periods of 
less than a month at the rates prescribed from time to time for casual telephone 
connections in the case of the main telephones and at monthly rates without dis- 
count Ml respect of the other items included in paragraph IV. 

(i) Except ill the case of non-exchange connections, for which no refunds are 
admissible, if a subscriber who has paid rent at annual rates desires to give up 
his ccuiiectioii after the expiry of the initial guaranteed period, a refund may be 
grunted for any complete monthly periods which remain unexpired. In arriving 
at tlie amount of such refund the number of complete monthly rental periods the 
connection was in use will be charged for at monthly rates less ten per cc^nt. calcu- 
lated as in paragraph (/) above, a broken period being counted as one month and 
the balance, if any, of the annual rate paid will bo refunded. 

(j) If rent is not paid by the subscriber in accordance with tho procedure 
prescribed on or before the due date, he will be disconnected and the connection 
will only be restored provided he pays the amount of rent due from him together 
with an installation fee of Rs. 5 within a period of seven days from the date of 
disconnection. If payment of the rent due together with the fee of Rs. 5 is not 
made witiiin seven days of tho date of disconnection, the subscriber will bo required 
to execute a fresh agreement and to make all the payments as speeitied in the 
airing contract for a new connection including the installation fee of Rs. 10. 
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{'£) Private and Private Branch Exchanges. 

(а) All charges for connections to Private Exchanges are on an annual basis 
and must be paid in advance. Connections may be given up for any number of 
complete calendar months after the expiry of the guarantee or, if not included in 
the guarantee, after the expiry of one year, and they will bo billed for at annual 
rates plus twenty per cent, for the number of mouths retained, the balaneo paid, 
if any, being refunded. 

(б) In the case of Private Exchanges and Private Branch Exchanges rentals 
are payable amiually in advance and the existing procedure regarding hiring 
contracts and the collection of rent from hiring authorities will remain iinchangcd, 
but the inslallation chfiVge of Bs. 10 will be levied in all cases in which .iny new 
telephone is installed or re-opened. 

(c) Pies shall be omitted in every item of telephone rent bills. 

XIL — Exception to Buies. 

These rules do not apply to Aden. 

G. V. BEWOOB, 


Director-General of Posts and TelegraphSm 


Mr. S. G. Jog : May I ask, Sir, whether any departmental intpiiry 
has been held as to the places to which extension is possible ? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce : The Department is in close 
touch with the situation and has very accurate information as to the likely 
advantage which will arise from fresh telephonic connections between 
impoiiant cities. 

Mr. S. G. Jog : Is it a fact that there are a number of States in 
India having very important cities, and are the Government prepared to 
consider the question of connecting all these cities in the States with 
telephone 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce : 1 can only say that they are pre- 
pared to go ahead as rapidly as financial conditions permit. 


UNSTARRBD QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 

Demoted Staff of the Government of India Departments. 

68. Kumar Gupteshwar Prasad Singh : (a) Will Government please 
lay on the table a statement showing : 

(i) the number of the employees in each Department of the Gov- 
ernment of India at Simla, who were demoted on account 
of the economy campiaign ; 

' (m) the number of demoted employees who have been restored since 

their reversion ; * 

(m) the names of the demoted men, awaiting restoration with their 
present and previous pay and loss in emoluments sustained 
by each of them ? 

(6) Are Government prepared to issue orders for their immediate 
restoration ? 

The Honourable Sir Hei^ Craik : (a) I place on the table a state- 
ment containing the information asked for. 

(b) Government have already issued orders that men relegated to a 
lower division as a matter of retrenchment should be restored to their 
original division as soon as possible. 
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UStatemcnt showing the ntf^er of /men who ham heen relegated to lower divisions 
consequent on the abolition of posts in the course of retrenchment in the Depart- 
ments of the Government of India. 


Name of department. 


Army 

Finance 

Education. Health and 
Lands. 


No. of men who were 
relegated to a division 
lower than the one 
in which they were 
previously employed 
either substantively 
in permanent posts 
or against vacancies 
in such posts in 
which they would 
have been confirmed 
but for the ban on 
conHrmation imposed 
by the F. D. Resolu- 
tion No. D.-L>23/Ex. 
I. /in, dated the 9th 
July 1931. 


From Jst 
Division to 

h'rom 2nd 



Division 



to 

2nd 

3rd 

3rd Divi- 

Divi- 

Divi- 

sion. 

Hioii. 

sion. 


, . 


1 


1* 

6t 


No. of men 

who 

have been 

res- 

tored to 

their 

original position. 

From 3rd 

From 

Division to 

2nd Di. 



vision 



to Ist 

1st 

2nd 

Division. 

Divi- 

Divi- 


sion. 

sion. 




2 

•• 

t 



No. of men who 
have yet to be 
restored to 
their original 

])ObtS. 


No. in 
the 2nd 
Division. 


No. in 
the 3rd 
Division. 


It 


Home . . . . 

Legislative . . 

Commerce . . 

Industries and Labour 

Imperial Council of Ag- 
ncultural Research. > 

Legislative Assembly .. 

Foreign and Political . . 

IfUitary Finance 

Railway 


Nil. 


•Wassubsoquently offered a first Division post in the Civil Aviation Office a nd left this 
Ds^rtment. 

these men was subsequently offered a first Division post in the office of .the 
Director, Intelligence Department, and left this Department. 

. Clerk’s previous pay was Rs. 188. His present substantive pay isRs. 170 but he 
suffered no loss in emoluments because since his relegation to the III Division he has 
oontinued to officiate in a higher grade. 
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BtrL:feS BBLATING TO THE INDIAN TERRITORIAL AND AUXILIARY FORCBSi 

69; Hr. Mnhaniaiad AAar Alt ; Will Government' pleaee place .i|i 
the Iiiibrarj^ of this House aji uprto-date cerreetod: copy of the rules relating 
to the Indian Territorial and Auxiliary Forces T 

Limit.-Ooloiiel A, F. B; Lunibjr : Arrangements, have boqp made* to, 
place in the Library of the House, an up-to-date copy, ofi the Begulatioiia. 
for the Indian Territorial Force and of the Regulations foi? the Auxiliary 
Force (India).. ^ 

Construction of a Bridge on the Chittagong-Laksham Branch of the 
Assam Bengal Railway. 

70, Mr, IS. 0. Mitra : (a) Will Government please state vhcthei* 
tlie attention of the Assam Bengal Railway authorities has been drawn 
to tlie desirability of constructing a railway bridge between mile-posts 
67 and 68 on Ohittagong-Laksham Branch of that Railway ? 

(h) Are Government aware that about 50 villages have been flooded 
during this rainy season and the pad'dy crops have been destroyed due to* 
insufficient water ont-lets in this part of the Railway line ? 

(c) Is it a fact that there is only one large bridge within 66 miles 
of tlie Railway line from Chittagong for ont-lct of rain water from the 
Tipperah hills and the villages under the Ohoudda Gram Police Station f 

(d) Is it a fact tliat the Railway line in the said area is being washed 
away by flood wafer and the Railway authorities are keeping ballasts 
of stones to rei)air tlio road, instead of constructing a bridge for the 
passing out of the vast accumulated flood water f 

(6) Is it a fact that the President of’ the Ounabati Union lioaiHl, 
Ti])perali, and all influential inhabitants of the locality prayed to the! 
Assam Bengal Railway authorities to save tlie poor villagers, year after 
year, from the floods by constructing one or two big bridges for the 
drainage of water from the Tipperah hills t 

(/) Are Government prepared to make an en<|uiry about the griev- 
ances of the people of the locality for a bridge ? 

Mr. P. B. Bau : I am making enquiries from the Railway Adminis* 
tralion and will place a reply on the table in due course. 

Grace Time for attending Office to the Employees of the Government 
OF India Press, Simla. 

71. Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad : («) Is it a fact that the Government 
of India Press, Simla, is situated about two to three miles away from the 
city ? Is it also a fact that, nothwithst-ancRng the handicaps and troubles 
which the emploYee-s have to suffer in reaching the Press, a lot of incon- 
venience is felt and much time is wasted in bringing and taking work to- 
the various Government offices situated in Simla ? 

(6) Is it a fact that the long standing convention of ten minuteft’ 
grace has been abolished and it is now imperative that every employee must] 
be in the Press at or before 9 a.m. f 

(r) If the reply to the preceding part is in the affirmative, do Gov- 
erniuent propose either to shift the Press to .some eentral locality in 
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vicinity ot* othei* Government of India offices and near the city, or to give 
to every Tress employee a residential quarter, or to give to the employees 
forty -five minutes' grace for reaching such a far off place in the morning ? 

The Honourable Sir Prank Noyce : (a) As regards the first part of 
this clause of the question, the attention of the Honourable Member is 
invited to the reply given by me on the 22nd December, 1933, to part (a) 
of unstarred question No. 381 by Mr. S. G. Jog. The answer to the second 
part is in the negative. 

(0) The period of grace has been withdrawn and employees are now 
required to attend the Press punctually. 

(c) Government do not propose to take action of the nature suggested. 

Residential Arrangement for the Relieving Staff on the East Indian 

Railway. 

72. Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad : (u) Will Government be pleased to 
state wliat residential arrangement they have made on the East Indian 
Railway for the relieving staff working on the line in place of the stafi' wd)0 
might be sick or absent from duty due to any cause ? 

(/)) Will Government be pleased to state the number of relieving 
lodges built on the East Indian Railway after the imposition of duty 
regulation by which the use of relieving hands has become more frequent 
than before this regulation was enforced ? 

(c) Will Goveriinient be pleased to state the average attendance of 
relieving staff on the East Indian Railw^ay per year per station after the 
introduction of duty regulation and before that f 

(il) Will Government be pleased to state where the off-duty relieving 
hands live at those small stations on the East Indian Railway where there 
is no accommodation ? 

(e) Will Government be pleased to state whether or not the off-duty 
relieving hands on the East Indian Railway can occupy the rest-houses, 
W'aiting rooms, guaivl running rooms, etc. ? 

(/) Will Government be pleased to state whether it has ever been 
brought in their notice that relieving staff on the East Indian Railway 
occupy offices of the stations for their cooking and sleeping purposes ? 

(< 3 f) Will Government be pleased to state whether on the East Indian 
Railway it is permissible to use Government offices, wdiere important public 
work is transficted, as residential quarters ? 

(/t) Will Government be pleased to state w-hether facilities are given 
to the relieving staff on the East Indian Railway for visiting their families 
when working on the line for a period of over one week f 

(0 Will Government be pleased to state the number of days for which 
a relieving hand on the East Indian Railway can be kept away from his 
headquarters ? 

(1) Will Government be pleased to state whether a relieving hand 
on the East Indian Railway, having no place to live in at the station of 
the temporary appointment, can absent himself during the rest period 
or return to his headquarters for having rest and requirements of life ? 

^ Mr. P. B. Bail ; I shall obtain the information wherever it is readily 
available and shall place a reply on the table in due course. 
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Allowances to the Relieving Staff and the Running Staff on the East 

Indian Railway. 

73. Mr, M, Maswood Ahmad : (w) What allowances are given to 
the relieving stait of the East Indian Railway and to the running staff, 
such as guards, and on what basis are such allowances calculated ? 

(h) How many kinds of allowances can the relieving staff and the 
running staff on the East Indian Railway earn concurrently ? 

Mr. P. B. Bau : I am calling for information and will lay a reply on 
the table of the House in due course. 

Facilities for the Guards on the East Indian Railway regarding their 
Stoppage at Out- Stations. 

74. Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad ; What facilities are provided for the 
guards on the East Indian Railway regarding their stoppage at out- 
stations after working trains ? 

Mr. P. B. Bau : I understand that running rooms are generally 
provided at out-stations on all the State-managed Railways. 

Return to his Headquarters of a Sick Person serving on the East 

Indian Railway. 

75. Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad : Is a sick person serving on the 
East Indian Railw’ay returned to his headquarters, or is he conveyed to a 
hospital or left at the very station where he fell ill ? 

Mr. P. B, Bau : The decision will depend on the circumstances of 
the case. 

Rest to the Relieving Staff on the East Indian Railway. 

76. Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad : (u) What is the maximum i)eriod 
for relieving duty after which a railway employee on the East Indian. 
Railway can get a permanent station ? 

(/;) Ls there any ago limit for the relieving staff on the East Indian 
Railway ? 

(c) In accordance with the duty regulation imposed by the railway, 
what period of rest is given to the relieving staff in a week ? 

Mr. P. B. Bau : (a) No maximum period has been fixed. 

(b) The same age limit applies as to the rest of the staff. 

(c) Staff wdiose work is of a continuous nature are allowed rest under 
the Hours of Employment Regulations of not less than 24 consecutive 
hours each week. 

Appointment of Muslim Assistant Surgeons on the North Western 

Railway. 

77. Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad : (a.) Is it a fact that some Assistant 
Surgeons are to be appointed on the North Western Railway shortly ? 

(b) Is it a fact that the number of Muslim Assistant Surgeons on 
State railways is quite meagre t 
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(c) ]f the reply to the preceding parte be in the afBrtfi:ai;fve, ate 
Governiiient pre|)ared to reserve recruitment of Assistant Surgeons not 
only on the North Western Railway, but on all other State railways, for 
Sfusiims only for some time ? 

(d) If the reply to part (c) be in the negative, will Government be 
I>leas:ed to state the steps they propose to take to remove the shortage of 
Muslims in the past 1 

(e) Was it admitted in reply to question 37 ({;,) put in this House 
in September, 1933, that the number of Muslims in the superior service 
of the Medical Department was three only out of thirty-nine 1 

(f) Will Government be pleased to state the number of years in 
which Muslims will get their due share ? 

(g) Will Government be pleased to state whether Mr. Krishnaswami 
has got any hand in the appointment of the Assistant Surgeons whose 
appointments arc under consideration ? 

Mr. P. B. Eau : (a), (c) and (d). Government have no information. 
These appointments are within the competence of the Agent, North 
Western Railway, to make. T can, however, assure my Honourable friend 
that in making these appointments the j)oliey recently laid down by Gov- 
crnnaeMt will be strictly follcwed. 

(lA The total number of Mtralim Assistant Surgeons on all the State- 
managed Railways on the 30th September, 1933, was seven, but my 
Honourable friend must remember, that till recently some of these Rail- 
ways were borrowing this class of ofBeers from the Local Governments or 
the ^Military Department. 

(c) Yes. 

('/) I am unable to prophesy. 

(r/) No. Appointments are made through Selection Boards. 

Head Clerks in the Agent’s Office, North Western Railway. 

78. Mr. M, Maswood Ahmad : Has the attention of Government 
been drawn to the article published under the Caption Superfluous 
Posts ” in the Pilot, dated Amritsar, the 14th January, 1934, regarding 
the ap])ointment of some head clerks in the Agent’s office, North Western 
Railway ? If so, will Government please state what action has been taken 
on the same ? 

Mr. P. B. Bau : The reply to the first part of the question is in the 
affirmative. As recrards the latter part, I have sent a copy of the question 
to the Agent, North Western Railway, for his information and such action 
as he may consider necessary. 

Reduction op the Status of the Post op the Head Clerk, Medical Branch, 
North Western Railway. 

79. Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad : (a) Is it a fact that now on the 
amalgamation of ttie Chief Medical and Health Officer’s office, North 
Western Railway, with the Headquarters office, North Western Railway, 
most of the work which wSs formerly dose by the Medical Section of the 
Chief ]\Iedical and Health Officer’s Office, has b^n transferred to othef 
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BraBcln?s of the Headquarters office, viz., to Works, Operating, (4eiieral, 
and Rnles Branches ? 

(6) If the reply to part (a) above be in the affirmative, will 
Govmnnent please state whether they are considering the question of 
reducing the status of the post of the Head Clerk, Medical Branch, in 
these days of financial stringency, and if so, from what date ? 

Bfr. P. B. Bau ; I have called for information and will lay a reply 
on the table of the House in due course. 

Reduction of the Post of Superintendeni, Medical Branch, North 

WESTERN Railway. 

80. Mr. M. Matwood Ahmad : (a) Is it a fact that the re-organisa- 
tion of the Medical Department on the North Western Railway is almost 
complete now ? 

(6) Is it also a fact that on the amalgamation of the Chief Medical 
Officer’s office, Northwestern Railway, with the Headquarters office, 
North Western Railway, most of the important and voluminous work 
has been transferred to Personnel, Confidential, Works, General, Rules, 
T^ass and Operating Branches, etc., on the Headquarters office ? 

(c) If the reply to the preceding parts is in the affirmative, will 
Government please state why the post of Superintendent, Medical Branch, 
has not been brought under reduction in these days of financial string- 
ency 1 Is it a fact that on other State Railways only a Head Clerk or 
Chief Clerk is in charge of an independent Chief Me<lical Officer’s office ? 

Mr. P. B. Bau : I have called for information and will lay a reply 
on the table of the House in due course. 

Residential Arrangement for the Relieving Staff on the North 

Western Railway. 

81. Mr. H. Maswood Ahmad : (a) Will Government be pleased 
to state what residential arrangement they have made on the North 
Western Railway for the relieving staff working on the line in place of 
the staff who might be sick or absent from duty to any cause ? 

(b) Will Government be pleased to state the number of relieving 
lodges built on the North Western Railway after the imposition of duty 
regulation by which the use of relieving hands ha^ become more frequent 
than before this regulation was enforced ? 

(c) Will Government be pleased to state the average attendance of 
relieving staff on the North Western Railway per year per station after 
the introduction of duty regulation and before that ? 

(d) Will Government be pleased to state where the off duty relieving 
hands live at those small stations on the North Western Railway where 
there is no accommodation f 

(c) AVill Government be pleased to state whether or not the off-duty, 
relieving hands on the North Western Railway can occupy the rest- 
houses, waiting rooms, guard running room^, etc. f 

(/) Will Government be pleased to state whether it has ever beeli 
brought to their notice that relieving staff on the North Western Railway 
occupy offices of the stations for their cooking and sleeping purpose.? t 
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ig) Will Government be pleased to state whether, on the North 
Western Railway it is permissible to use Government ofBces, where 
importfint public work is transacted, as residential quarters ? 

(h) Will Government be pleased to state whether facilities are given 
to the relieving staff on the North Western Railway for visiting their 
families when working on the line for a period of over one week 1 

(i) Will Government be pleased to state the number of days for 
which a relieving hand on the North Western Railway can be kept away 
from his headquarters ? 

(j) Will Government be pleased to state whether a relieving hand 
on the North Western Railway, having no place to live in at the station 
of the temporary appointment, can absent himself during the vest period 
or return to his headquarters for having rest and requirements of life ? 

Mr. P. R. Rau ; I shall obtain the information wherever it is readily 
available and shall place a reply on the table in due course. 

Allowances to the Relieving Staff and the Running Staff on the North 

Western Railway. 

Mr* M. Maswood Ahmad : (a) What allowances are given to 
the roli(5ving staff of the North Western Railway and to the running 
staff, such as guards, and on what basis are such allowances ealeulated ? 

(h) Iiow many kind;s of allowances can the relieving staff and the 
running staff on the North Western Railway earn concurrently ? 

Mr. P. R. Rau : I am calling for information and will lay a reply on 
the table of the House in due course. 

Facilities to the Guards on the North Western Railway regarding 
THEIR Stoppage at Out-Stations. 

83. Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad ; (a) What facilities are provided 
for the guards on the North Western Railway regarding their stoppage 
at out-stations after working trains ? 

(6) What is the maximum period of rest on State-managed Railways 
allowed to the relieving staff and guards returned to their headquarters 
from the line and before the commencement of their next duty ? 

(c) Is the period of travelling in trains in going to or returning 
from dulj- or attending Divisional Office considered as duty or otherwise ? 

(d) 'When a relieving hand becomes sick at a station where tliere is 
no Railway Hospital and relieving lodge, what arrangements are usually 
made for the protection of such sick person from weather and for his 
diet and medicines ? 

(e) Is the sick person serving on the North Western Railway 
returned to his headquarters, or is he conveyed to a hospital or left at the 
very station where he fell ill ? 

Mr. P. R. Rau : (a) I understand running rooms are generally pro-; 
vided at stations where guards change. 

(h) No. Running staff have not so far been brought under the 
Hours of Employment Regulations. 
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(c) The period of travelling is considered as duty on the North 
Western Railway except for attendance in divisional office in personal 
matters. 

(d) and The relieving staff, reporting sick while on relieving duty 
at out-stations, arie attended to by the railway doctor in charge of section. 
If the duration of sickness is estimated less than ten days the staff report- 
ing sick are retained by the railway doctor under his treatment, otherwise, 
they are sent to the Medical Officer in charge of their headquarters 
station, as soon as they are fit to travel. Free diet is supplied to those 
relieving staff who are admitted as in-door patients in railway hospitals 
provided pay or leave salary does not exceed Bs. 30 per mensem. 

Rest to the Relieving Staff on the North Western Railway. 

84« Mr. H. Maswood Ahmad ; (a) What is the maximum period 
for relieving duty after which a railway employee on the North Western 
Railway can get a permanent station ? 

(6) Is there any age limit for the relieving staff on the North Western 
Raihvay ? 

(c) In accordance with the duty regulation imposed by the railway, 
what period of rest is given to the relieving staff in a week ? 

(d) Do the relieving staff work long hours and thus take rest at tlieir 
own expense, or separate staff work on duty changing days to allow them 
to take rest f 

(e) How much extra staff is appointed to give effect to the duty 
regulation ? 

(/) Are the relieving staff allowed freely to enjoy their wetdily rest 
anywhere away from their working stations and are they supplied free 
passes to visit their families on rest days ? 

Mr. P. B. Rau : (a) No limit has been fixed to the period of reliev- 
ing duty. The relieving staff are posted to permanent stations in their 
turn. 

(6) The same age limit applies as to the rest of the staff. 

(c) and (d). The relieving staff, when working on relieving duty, take 
up the duty rosters of, and, therefore, enjoy the same rest as, the persons 
in whose ])laces they are working. 

(e) Ai)proximately, 1,700. This extra staff was appointed to give 
effect to the Hours of Employment Regulations. 

(/) Yes, if permission to leave the station is applied for and ]>as.ses 
are applied ifor and are due. 

Grievances of the Telephone Operators. 

86. Mr. S. G. Jog : (a) Will Government be pleased to state 
whether their attention has been invited to a letter under the heading 
** Telephone Operators : Government's indifference to their grievances ", 
published in the Anmt(f Bazar Patrika of the 5th June, 1934 ? If so, 
wdll Government be pleased to state what action has been taken to mete 
out justice to the telephone operators ? 
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(&) WiH Goreinraent be pleased to state when the telephone operators 
snbmitfed a meihorial to His Excellency the Viceroy arid Gfoverlior General 
in ('oiincil, and after what period Government intimated their decision to 
those concerned ? 

(c) Is it »T fact that of all the Departments of Goverriment, it is only 
the posts «># teIeph(Hi« operators in the Posts and Telegraphs i>trftrtment 
which are pensioimblc isithorit gratuity or provident fund ? 

(ff) Is it a fact that the snbotdinate employees in the Railways enjoy 
])rovident fund and gi*atiiity beneflfs ? If so, how is it that the post of 
telephone operators, who are under the Imperial Government, are debarred 
from pensionarj", provident fitnd and gratuity benefits ? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce : (a) Government have seen tlie 
letter. The question of improving the general condition of service of 
telephone operators is under consideration^ As regards the questi<>^i of 
their pensions, the Honourable Member is referred to the reply to parts 
(n) and (o) of his starred question No. 966, whioh was laid on the table 
of* the House on the 8th December, 1933. 

(h) The memorials were submitted in February and March, 1933, and 
wer(j received from the Heads of Circles with their reports on different 
dates (luring the })eriod from March to July, 1933. The decision was 
intimated to the Heads of Circles for communication to the petitioners 
in January, 1934, after a period of about six months. 

(c) I ])resiiine that ‘‘ pensionable in this part of the Honourable 
Member question is a mistake for ‘‘ non-p^ionuble If this pre^ 
sumi)lion is correct, the reply is in the negative. 

((/) The reply to the first part is in the affirmative. As rc'gards the 
second part, the Honourable Member is referred to the reply to part (a) 
of llie (|uestion. 

Holidays for the Telephone Operators. 

86. Mr. S. Q. Jog : Is it a fact that telephone operators do not 
enjoy any liolidays throughout the whole year, not even King's Birthday I 
If so, do Government contemplate granting any compensatory allowance 
to tli(j telephone operators on that account ? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce ; As regards the first part of the 
question, the facts are substantially as stated by tlie Honourable Mc^mber. 
As regards the second part, the question of the grant of holidays to 
telei)hone (q)erators is under consideration. 

Unsuitability op the Hindu Refreshment Room at the Cawnpore 
Central Station for Orthodox Hindus. 

87. Lala .Rameshwar Prasad Bagla : (a) Will Government please 
state if tliey have received any representation as to the unsuitability of 
Hindu Uesianrant at the Cawnpore Central Station for orthodox Ilinclus ? 
If so, from whom 1 

(b) If the answer to part (a) be in the affirmative^ will Government 
please state if they are prepared to consider the desirability of establish- 
ing a restaurant at the Cawnpore Central Station suitable for the taste of 
orthodox Hindus T 

Mr. P. B, Ban : (a) No. 

(b) Does not arise. 
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Absence of Fans over the Platforms at the Oawnipobe Central Station. 

88. Lala Bameshwax Prasad Ba^la : (a) Are Qovernment aware 
that, owing to great rush of passengers at the Cawnpore Central Station 
and for the absence of fans over the platforms, the passengers are greatly 
inconvenienced during summer ? 

(&) Will Covernment please state if they are prepared to consider 
the desirability of installing fans over the platforms of the Cawnpore 
Central Station, as at Calcutta, so as to make the stay on platforms com- 
fortable ? 

Mr. P. B. fiau : (a) and (h). I understand that the question oJ* the 
necessity of electric fans on the platform at the Cawnpore Railway Station 
was iliscuvssed at a meeting of the East Indian Railway's Advisory Com- 
mittee at ('awnpore in Sc})tcmber, ; and that, the Agent stated tha.t 
the inslallation of fans would not give commensurate benefit to passongers 
for the capital outlay and the recurring charges. lie was, however, pre- 
pared to provide two fans experimentally in the concourse. Gove?*nmeut 
do not consider that their interference in the matter is called for. 

Anglo-Indian Shed Apprentices on the EawST Indian Railway. 

89. Pandit Satyendra Natti Sen (a) Will Government be pleased 
to state whether it is a fact that nearly 50 Anglo-Indian Shed upiu'entices 
in tlie various running sheds on the East Indian Railway are kept on the 
maximum pay of apprenticeship after completing their scheduled course 
of training and also nearly ten apprentice Train Examiners on the various 
Divisions of the East Indian Railway have been enjoying the same pri- 
vileges ? 

(b) Is it a fact that in the Howrah Division this practice is not en- 
forced ? 

(c) If the answer to the preceding parts be in the afiiiTiiative, will 
Governmeul please state the rea.sons for such ditfereutial treatment under 
one and the same administration r 

(d) If the answer to parts (a) and (ft) be in the negative, are Gov- 
ernment prepared to consider their ease sympathetically ? 

. (e) Is it a fact that some of them have been appointed as menials 
though they bad passed from the Asacusol and the Jamalpore Tcclinical 
Schools satisfactorily and meritoriously ? If .so, do Government propose 
to give them the same privileges which they were enjoying during their 
apprenticeship ? 

- (/) Is it also a fact that the ex-Shop trained apprentices of the various 
shops of the East Indian Railway are going to be appointed in the operative 
department, though they belonged to the Mechanical department, tlms 
ignoring the legitimate claims of the operating departmental api)rentices 
who were waiting to be absorbed in vacancies as active workers ? If so, 
do Government propose to remove the latter’s grievances by instructing 
the Agent of the Bast Indian Railway, accordingly 

(g) If the answer to part (/) be in the negative, will Government 
please state why the following ex-Shop trained apprentices were 
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appointed in the Operating department at the end of August, 1933, in 
the Howrah Division only : 

1. K. P. Mukherji. 2. A. N. Mitra. 3. T. A. H. Cahoon, 
4. G. B. Allnut. 5. A. N, Chatterjee and others. 

ih) Is it also a fact that as per Agent, East Indian Railway's Resolu- 
tion No. 127 of 1930-31, the ai)prentice Train Examiners are to be provided 
after completion of their course if vacancies exist If 

(i) Will Government jdease enlighten this House on this subject 
and state why the apprentice Train Examiners of Howrah Division were 
not absorbed in the existing vacancies, although they had been waiting 
then as active workers after completion of their course ? Why were these 
ea;-Shop trained apprentices appointed in contravention of the Agent's 
resolution referred to above f 

Mr. P. B. Rau : I have called for the information and will lay a 
reply on the table of the House in due course. 


Time op Attendance in the Offices of the Telegraph Storeyard, Aliporb, 

Calcutta. 

90. Mr. Bhuput Sing : (a) Are Government aware that the usual 
time of attendance in the offices of the Telegraph Storeyard, Alipore, 
Calcutta, is 10-30 a.m. f 

(h) Is it a fact that some of the officers there have made attendance com- 
pulsory between 10 and 10-15 a.m. in some of the Branches ? If so, will 
Government be pleased to state the reasons for this variation of the office 
hours in the different Branches of the same office ? 

(c) Are Government aware that in some of the offices in the said 
Telegraph Storeyard, the usual closing hour is 2 p.m. on Saturdays and 
4-30 P.M. on other week days ? 

(d) Arc Government aware that in some branches of the office they 
are not closed till about 4 to 4-30 p.m. on Saturdays and 6 or 6-30 p.m. on 
other week days ? If so, will Government be pleased to state the reasoiia 
for this differential treatment ? 

(e) Have Government issued any circular to the effect that with the 
stopping of last Saturday holidays, the half holidays on Saturdays should 
also be stopped in the said offices ? If not, are Government aware that in 
some branches of the office it has been stopped ? 

(/) Are Government aware that the closing of the said offices at late 
hours in the night causes a great deal of inconvenience to the men who 
have to walk more than a mile in order to catch the buses or tram cars t 

(g) Do Government propose to remove these discriminations in the 
treatment of officers in different branchtes and make a uniform rule Cor 
all offices ? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce : Information has been called 
fors, and a reply will be placed on the table of the House in due 
course. 
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Holidays in the Offices op the Telegraph Storeyard, Alipore, 

Calcutta. 

91. Mr. Bhuput Sing : (a) Are Government aware that in some o£ 
the offi(?es of the Telegraph Storeyard, Alipore, Calcutta the clerks are 
not allowed : 

(i) all the holidays under the Negotiable Instruments Act ; and 
(it) all other gazetted holidays ? 

If not, do they propose to enquire into the matter ? If not, why not t 

(b) Is it a fact that there is a standing circular of the Director Gen- 
eral of Posts and Telegraphs that the list of holidays prepared by the 
Local Government shall be followed in all cases t If so, why is that order 
ignored in the said otfices of the Telegraph Storeyard ? 

(c) Are Government aware that the Hindu clerks are not allowed to 
enjoy all the holidays prescribed for the respective Hindu festivals, while 
the Muhammadans are allowed full facilities of getting all their religious 
festivals ? 

(fi) Are Government aware that clerlos in these offices are not allowed 
the full term of holidays prescribed for thie Pujahs, Christmas and the 
Plaster holidays 1 

(e) Is it a fact that all the clerks of these offices are compelled to 
attend on all the days during the above holidays without any compensatory 
leave being granted to them f If so, why ? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce : Information has been called 
for, and a reply will be placed on the table of the House in due 
coui'se. 

Non-Confirmation of certain Clerks in the Offices of the Telegraph 
Storeyard, Alipore, Calcutta. 

92. Mr. Bhuput Sing : (a) Is it a fact that in some of the offices of 
the Telegraph Storeyard, Alipore, Calcutta, there are clerks who have 
been serving on temporary appointments for seven or eight years without 
being made permanent ? If so, will Government be pleased to mention 
the number of such clerks ? 

(b) Will Government be pleased to state why theife clerks have not 
yet been made permanent 1 

(c) Is it a fact that during these periods they are not allowed any 
increment ? If so, do Oovernment propose to amend the rules regarding 
increment, so that any man shall be granted increments after two or three 
years’ continuous temporary service ? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce : (a) to (c). Information has 
been called for and a reply will be placed on the table of the House 
in due course. 

Annual Report of the ARCHjBOLOGicAL Department. 

93. Khan Bahadur Haji Wajihuddin ; (a) Is it a fact that no Annual 
Report of the Archaeological Department has been written and published 
by tlie present Director General of Archaeology in India during his 
tenure of office t 
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(&) If the answer to part {a) be in the affinnative, will Qovemsaent 
please state the reasons therefor J 

JKtr,. Or. S. 9ajpai : (a) lie has edited the Annual Report of the 
Archaeological Department for 1929-30 whieh is in the press, and 
is expected to issue before the end of the year. He has also made 
eojisidevable progress with the Report for 1930-31 and expects to have 
•revised the first proof copy of that report before his retirement. 

{h) Does not arise. 

Publications issued by the AacHiEOLOGiCAL Department. 

94. Khan Bahadur Haji Wajihuddin : Will Oovemment be pleased 
to ](»lac(* on the table a statement showing the various books and other 
publications, including annual reports, and the names of authors and 
dates of publications wliieh were issued during the last three years by 
the Archieojogieal Department ? 

Mr. 0. B. Bajpai : A statement is laid on the table. 


Statfwrnt of rublicalions hy the Archaeological Departmenf during ihc last 

three years pst Aprils 1931 to 31st Marchy 1934). 


Serial 

No. 

Title of Publication. 

Name of author. 

Date of publica- 
tion. 


1. — PuhUcalkmf* remdihig frmn. 
Sir John MarshaWs Special Duty. 



1 

Mohenjo-Daro and the Indus Givili- 
ssation, Volumes 1 — ^11 1. 

Sir John Marshall 

March, 1932. 


11. — New Imperial Series of the 
Archw.olugical Survey of India. 



2 

Volume LI. List of Ancient Monu- 
ments Protected under Act VII 
of 1904 in the Province of Bihar 
and Orissa, 

Mr. Muhammad Hamid Kurai- 
shi, ofiieiating Superinten- 
dent, Archaeological 

Survey, Northern Circle, 
Agra. 

April, 1932. 

3 

Volume LLV. Somanath and other 
Mediaeval Temples of Kathiawar. 

Mr. Henry Cousens (Late 
Superintendent, Archaeo- 
logical Survey). 

June, 1032. 

4 

Volume XL VII 1 . Mediaeval Tem- 
ples of the Dakhan. 

Mr. Henry Cousens (Late 

Superintendent, Archaeo- 
logical Survey). 

January, 1933. 

5 

Volume XiLVJL Easter Indiati 
School of Mediaeval Sculpture. 

Mr. H. D. Banorji (Late Super- 
intendent, Archaeological 
Survey). 

September, 1933- 

6 

Volume LIU. South Indian Ins- 
criptions (Texts). 

Volume VII. Miscellaneous Ins- 
criptions from Tamil, Malaya- 
1am, Telaguand Kenmda coun- 
tries. 

Mr. K. V. Subramanya Aiyer 
(Editor) (Superintendent 
for Epigraphy). 

January, 1934. 
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Serial 

No. 

Title of Publication. 

Name of author. 

Date of publica- 
tion. 

7 

Volume XLIII. Bakshali Manus- 
cript, Part III. The Text re- 
arranged. 

Mr. G. R. Kaye (Editor) 

Febniaiy, 1934. 


III. — Annual Reports of the 
Archoedogical Survey of India, 



8 

Annual Report of the Archeologi- 
cal Survey of India for 1927-28. 

Mr. H. Hargreaves (late Direc- 
tor General of Archaeology) 
(Editor). 

September, 1931. 

9 

Annual Report of the Archeologi- 
cal Survey of India for 1928-29. 

IV. — Annual Reports on South 
Indian Rpigraphy. 

Mr. H. Hargreaves (late Direc- 
tor General of Archaeology) 
(Editor). 

June, 1933. 

10 

Annual Report on South Indian 
Epigraphy for the year ending 
31st March, 1929. 

Mr. V. S. Viswanatha (late 
Assistant Superintendent 
for Epigraphy, Southern 
Circle). 

November, 1931. 

11 

Annual Report on South Indian 
Epigraphy for the year ending 
31st March, 1930. 

Mr. K. V. Subramanya Aiyer 

1 (late Superintendent for 
Epigraphy). 

December, 1932. 

12 

Annual Report on South Indian 
Epigraphy for the year ending 
3l8t March, 1931. 

Mr. K. V. Subramanya Aiyer 
(late Superintendent for 
Epigraphy). 

March, 1934. 


V. — Memoirs of the Arcfueological 
Survey of India. 



13 

No. 43. An Archasological tour in 
Gedrosia. 

Sir Aurol Stein 

July, 1931. 

14 

No. 23. The Haihayas of Tripuri 
and their Monuments. 

Mr. H. D. Banerji (late Su- 
perintendent Archaeo- 

logical Survey). 

January, 1932. 

15 

No. 24. Rock Paintings and other 
antiquities of Prehistoric and 
later times. 

Rai Sahib Manoranjan Ghosh 
(Curator, Patna Museum). 

March, 1932. 

16 

No. 45. Bibliography of Indo- 
Muslim History excluding Pro- 
vincial Monarchies. 

Khan Bahadur Maulvi Zufar 
Ha.san, Deputy Director 
General, .Archaeology. 

October, 1932. 


VI. — (tuide Rooks and Catalogues. 



17 

Archaeological Notes on Pagan, 
revised edition. 

Mr. Taw Sein Ko (late Super- 
intendent of Archaeological 
Survey). 

April, 1931. 

18 

Guide to the Buddhist Ruins of 
Samath, .5th revised edition. 

Rai Bahadur Daya Ram Sahni, 
Director General, Archaeo- 

logy- 

December, 1933* 

19 

Archeological Notes on Mandalay, 
revised edition. 

Mr. Tow Sein Ko (late Super- 
intendent of Archaeological 
^ Survey). 

August, 1931. 


LSSOLAD 


1 
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Serial 

No. 

Title of Publication. 

Name of author. 

Date of publica- 
tion. 

20 

Guide to Mandalay Palace 

Mona Chas. Duroiselle (late 
Superintendent, Archsso- 
logical Survey). 

August, 1931. 

21 

Guido to the Buildings and Gardens 
of Delhi Fort, 4th revised edi> 
tion. 

Mr. G. Sanderson (late Super- 
intendent, Archeological 
Survey). 

July, 1932. 

22 

Guide to Hampi Ruins, 3rd revised 
edition. 

Mr. A. H. Longhurst (late 
Superintendent, Archsso- 
ogical 1 Survey). 

September, 1933. 

23 

List of the Archsoological Photo- 
negatives of the North-West 
Frontier Province, Baluchistan, 
Kashmir and the Punjab (Mu- 
ham inadnn and British Monu- 
ments) stored in the Archasolo- 
gicnl Survey, Frontier Circle, 
Lahore, corrected upto 31st 
March 1 930. 

Mr. J. F. Blakiston 

May, 1931. 

24 

Catalogue of f’aintings recovered 
from Tun Huang by fcjir Aurel 
Stein. 

Mr. Arthur Walay 

January, 1932. 

25 

Catalogue of Wall-Paintings from 
Ancient iShrines in Central Asia 
and Sistan recovered by Sir 
Aurel Stein. 

Mr. F. H. Andrews 

May, 1933. 

26 

List of Arelia0ological Photo- 

negatives of the late office of the i 
Northern Circle, Hindu and 
Buddhist Monuments, Baluchis- 
tan, Punjab and United Pro- 
vinces, stored in the Frontier 
Circle, Lahore, and Nortliern 
Circle, Agra, corrected upto 31st 
March 1932. 

Mr. J. F. Blakiston, Superin- 
tendent, .iVrchieological 

Survey, Frontier Circle. 

October, 1933. 

27 

List of Archaeological Photo- 
negatives of the Bombay Presi- 
dency, including Sind and Indian 
States stored in the Western 
Circle, Poona. Corrected upto 
31st March, 1932. 

VII . — Epigraphia Indica. 

Dr. M. Nazim 

November, 1 33. 

28 

Epigraphia Indica, Volume XX, 
Parti. 

Dr. Hiia Nanda Sastri (Editor) 

July, 1931 . 

29 

Epigraphia Indica, Volume XX, 
Part II. 

Ditto 

May, 1931. 

30 

Epigraphia Indica, Volume XX, 
Part III. 

Ditto 

November, 1931. 

31 

Epigraphia Indies, Volume XX, 
Part IV. 

Ditto 

1 

November, 1031. 
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Serial 

No. 

Title of Publioation. 

Name of author. 

Date of publica- 
tion. 

32 

Epigraphia Indica, Volume XX, 
Part V. 

Dr. Hira Nand Sastri 

Uarch, 1932. 

33 

Epigraphia Indica, Volume XX, 
Part VI. 

Ditto 

1 December, 1932. 

34 

Epigraphia Indica, Volume XX, 
Part VII. 

Ditto 

March, 1933. 

35 

Epigraphia Indica, Volume XXI, 
Part I. 

Ditto 

April, 1933. 

36 

Epigraphia Indica, Volume XX, 
Part Vin. 

Ditto 

September, 1933. 

37 

Epigraphia Indica, Volume XXI, 
Part II. 

Ditto 

December, 1933. 

38 

Epigraphia Indica, Volume XXI, 
Part III. 

Mr. K. N. Dikshit (Editor) 
Superintendent. Archaeo- 
logical Survey. 

February, 1934. 


VIII . — Kpigraphia Indo-Moahrnica* 



30 

Epigraphia Indo-Moslemica for 
1927-28. 

G. Yazdani (Editor), Govern- 
ment Epigraph iet for 

Muslim Inscriptions. 

August, 1931. 

40 

Epigraphia Indo-Moslomica for 
1929-30. 

Ditto 

October, 1932. 


Transfers op Inspectors of Station Accounts on the North Western 

Railway. 


95. Bhagat Ohandi Mai Oola : (a) Is it a fact that thoj-c are 
Inspectors of Station Accounts attached to the North Western Railway, who 
have been ]iosted on one Se<*ti(>n or at one Station for more than the pre- 
scribed period ? 

(h) Are the Railway Board now j)repared to issue necessary instruc- 
tions to tlie Chief Accounts Officer to effect the transfer of such men ? 

Mr. P. R. Rau : Of) Possibly Government are not aware that any 
period has been prescribed. 

(b) No, Government leave these matters to the discretion of the 
Chief Accounts Officer. 

MESSAGE FROM THE (COUNCIL OF STATE. 

Secretary of the Assembly : Sir, the following Message has been 
12 Noon. received from the Council of State : 

I am directed to inform you that the Council of St.atc lias, at its meeting 
held on the 18th August, 1934, agreed without any amendments to the Hill to extend 
the operation of the Bengal Criminal Law Amendment (Supplementary) Act, 1932i 
which was passed by the Legislative Assembly at its meeting held on the Cth 
August. 19.34.^' 

I330LAD 152 
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Hue Hononralble Sir ihrudc Noyoe (Member for Industries and 
. Tjabour) : Sir, I beg to move ; 

That the Bill to consolidate and amend the law relating to the import, transport, 
storage, production and refinement of petroleum and other infiammaole substances, 
as reported by the Select Committee, be taken into consideration.’' 

Sir, 1 do not think that any long speech is required from me in 
support of this motion. The changes in the Bill which have been made 
by the Select Committee are somewhat numerous, but not more than 
was to be expected in a Bill dealing with a highly technical subject Which 
was circulated for opinion after it had been introduced in this House. 
The most important, and, T venture to think, the most valuable cliaiige 
wliicli has been made in the Bill is in clause 12. In the Bill as original- 
ly introduced petroleum which was the property or in the i)Oi5session of 
any duly authorised officer acting in the execution of the Act was ex- 
enipt(?d. Objection was taken to this clause by my Honourable friend, 
Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh, in the course of the discussion on the motion 
to refer the Bill to a Select Committee. It has now been altered, I 
trust, to his satisfaction and the clause now runs that nothing in 
Chapter T shall apply to any petroleum exempted by the Governor 
General in Council by notification in the Gazette of India in this behalf. 
This means that all ordinary petroleum which is the property of or in 
tlie possession of Government will be treated in exactly the same way 
as if it was the property of or in possession of private owners. The 
only Government petroleum which will be exempted is petroleum which 
is i’equired for testing purposes. The real value of the altered clause, 
however, lies elsewhere and is to be found in the power of exemption 
that it will give to certain turpentines to which it may not be necessary 
or desirable to apply the i>rovisions of this Bill. Tinder tlie altered 
clause, it will also be possible to deal suitably with another point which 
has h(‘en raised in the discussion in the Select Committee and elsewhere. 
The Select Committee decided not to reduce the flashing point of pet- 
roleum, to which Chapter I will apply, from 200 degrees Fahrenheit 
to 150 degree*s. I quite admit that it is perhaps taking a somewhat con- 
servative view but it was the view which has been strongly held too 
by two recent Chief Inspectors of Explosives, Dr. Sheldon and i)r. Hobson, 
who had very great experience in these matters. Tf I may say so, I 
rliink the Select Committee were fully justified in following the "opinion 
of the ex])erts in these matters' and in retaining the higher figure. But 
as I have already said, I am quite prepared to admit that the view the 
Seh’et (Committee lias taken is a somewhat conservative view and I consi- 
der d desirable that the rules which are framed under the new Act in 
regard to transDorr and storage of fuel oils should be framed in close 
eouMiltatiim witli and with due regard to the interests of the industry. I 
am. therefore, very ready to give a categorieal assurance that we shall 
do our best so to frame the rules in consultation with the industry so 
as to ensure that no reasonable obstacles are placed in the way of secur- 
ing the necessary facilities for the transport and storage of fuel oil 
as opposed to the ininort of these oils. This was the most important 
cljaiige made by the Select Committee, and I need only refer very 
briefly to the other changes. Clause 5 has been altered so as to exclude 
the ]Troduetion of oil^ in Burma which is already regulated by a local 
Act, the Burma Oil Fields Act of 1918. That Act is working satisfactori- 
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ly and there seems no necessity to include in the Bill before tlie House 
matters which are already regulated by rules ijinder it. The use of 
small power plants is extending rapidly, aiiil it was, therefore, thought 
desirable to place as few obstacles as possible in the way of possession 
by owners of such plants of petroleum they require for running their 
engine. As was to be expected from a Select Committee of which my 
Honourable friend, Mr. Lalchand Navalrai, was a Member, the punish- 
ment by imprisonment originally provided in clause 23 has been omitted. 
But it has been thought desirable to provide for an enhanced fine for 
rt'i)etition of offences under this clause in view of the danger to human 
life and the safety involved in such offences. This is all, I think, I 
need say about the changes which have been made by the Select Com- 
mittee. 

1 owe the House an apology for the fact that a few small amend- 
ments to the Bill stand in the name of the Joint Secretary of my Depart- 
ment. Those amendments are merely brought forward to give effect to 
certain changes which were consequential changes and which were actual- 
ly approved by the Select Committee, but which, for some reason or 
other, I am not sure whether it was the fault of my Department or of 
the Legislative Department or of the printer, have been overlooked in 
printing the Bill. As I have said, T owe the House an apology for 
bringing them forward. 1 venture to contend in conclusion that the 
Bill as amended places the law relating to the import, transport, 
storage, production and refinement of petroleum and other inflammable 
sul».stane(*s on a very much more satisfactory basis than it is at present 
and 1 have no hesitation in commending my motion for the consideration 
of the House. (Applause.) 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty) : Motion 
nioA'ed : 

** TliJit the Bill to eonsolidato and amend the law relating to the import, transport, 
storage, production and refineiuent of petroloiiiu and other inflammable siibMtanees, 
as reported by the Select Committee, be taken into consideration.^’ 

Mr. Oaya Prasad Singh (Muzaffarpiir cum Champaran : Non- 
Muhammadan) : Sir, this is a non-contentious measure, and, whatever little 
points of difference tliere were in the Bill, as it was originally introduced, 
it has come out from the Select Committee as a most acceptable measure. 
Kefereuce has been made to the objection which I took to clause 12 of 
the Bill which has been amended by the Select Committee. Now, clause 
12 of the Bill as it was originally irilroduced runs as follows ; 

“ Nothing in this Chapter shall apply to petroleum which is the ]>roperty of or 
IS- in the possession of Government or of any duly authorised oflicer acting in the 
execution of this Act. 

This, I contended, was a very wide power which is vested in the clause, 
namely, to exclude from the purview of this Bill petroleum which is the 
property of the Government or in possession of any Government officer. 
1 quite realise that difficulties may arise in giving effect to this proposal 
inasmuch as investigating officers may be hampered in the discharge of 
their duties who may have to deal with and to take into custody petroleum 
under the provisions of this Act. Now this clause has been amended 
accordingly, and the clause as it has been amended reads as follows : 

** That Governor General in Council may, by notification in the Gazette of India 
exempt any petroleum specified in the notification from aU or any of the provisions 
ot this Chapter.^' 
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[Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh.] 

I venture to feel that this new clause is more wide than the clause 
which stood in the original Bill. I have no doubt that Government will 
not issue any notification exempting Government petroleum from the 
purview of this Act. I should have liked clause 12 to be amended some- 
what on these lines, namely : 

Nothing in this chapter shall apply to petroleum which is in the possession 
of any duly authorised officer of Government acting in the execution of this Act.'' 

That would have restricted the operation of this provision onlj" to the 
case of those Government officers, who, in the exercise of their duties, have 
to handle petroleum and keep it in custody for the time being. However, 
I have full confidence that petroleum which is in the possession of Gov- 
ernment or which is the property of Government will not be sought to be 
exempted under this clause of the Bill. 

There is only one other point, Sir, to which I should make a reference, 
but before I do so, I will refer to the note on this particular clause 12 in 
the report. The report says : 

“ Wo have recast this clause. We do not propose to exempt Government 
petroleum from the provisions of Chapter I, but we recognise that a power of exemp- 
tion is necessary to provide for such cases a-s the possession of petroleum for testing 
purposes, and in order possibly to exclude certain turpentines." 

Now, I should have liked the substance of this note to be embodied in 
the form of a sub-clause in clause 12. But, however, as I have stated, I 
do not take any formal objection to this new clause, and I have tabled 
no amendment on it. I will now only refer to clause 24 to which refer- 
ence has been made by a Member of the Select Committee. This clause 
says : 

" (h) where the offender is convicted of importing, transporting or storing 
petroleum exceeding the quantity he is permitted to import, transport 
or store, as the case may be, the whole of the ])etroleum in respect of 
which the oflFence was committed, 

shall, togelher with the receptacles in which it is contained, be confiscated." 

T do not exactly understand the significance of “ the whole of the 
petroleum Suppose, for instance, the dealer is authorised under the 
terms of this Act or under the terms of his licence to store a particular 
quantity of iietroleum, say, 200 gallons. Before the whole of the stock 
runs out he orders a fresh supply of 200 gallons. Suppose this supply 
comes to him when about 10 or 15 gallons of the old stock remains in his 
shop. What is to be done in this ease If At that particular moment when 
he receives the new supply, he will have in his possession 200 gallons 
plus 10 or 1»5 gallons which is left of the old stock. Is it intended, in 
clause 24, to forfeit the whole of this stock which is with him, that is, the 
new 200 gallons plus the 10 or 15 gallons of the old stock which is left 
with him ? If that is so, it will work hardship in his case. At small 
stations where possibly there is only one dealer in petroleum, it is neces- 
sary that he should get his supply before the whole of the old stock is 
exhausted ; and consequently, if this clause is strictly enforced it will 
entail undoubted hardship upon him. I do not know whether T have 
understood the significance or the implication of this clause correctly ; if 
I have not, I shall be glad if my Honourable friend will correct me on 
this point. But if my interpretation is correct. I think Government will 
realise that it will work some hardship, specially in small mufassil places 
where there may be only one or two dealers. Now, if there is only one 
dealer, and if he waits for a fresh supply till the whole stock of the old 
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petroleum is exhausted, probably there might be no stock of petroleum 
]eft in his shop and in the whole station where he supplies thereby putting 
the public to inconvenience. Therefore, I should like to have from the 
Honourable Member a clear statement of the case. With these few words, 
1 support the motion that the Bill be taken into consideration. 


Mr. L. 0. Buds (Nominated Non-Oftieial) ; Sir, I should like, first 
of all, to congratulate the Honourable Sir Frank Noyce on the evolution 
of a very satisfactory Bill, and one, which I think, will be found in practice 
to give to Government all necessary powers of control, to the public all 
tlie protection which is humanly possible, and to the petroleum industry 
reasonable facilities for carrying on their business without unnecessary 
and vexatious restrictions. In many respects Government have met the 
wishes of the public and the industry expressed to them as a result of 
(drculking the draft Bill. They have rejected one important recom- 
triendation to which Sir Frank Noyce has already referred, and to which 
f shall refer later in more detail. But, generally speaking, they have 
been very sympathetic to the suggestions put before them, and, I venture, 
to say, that it is difficult to take exception to the Bill as now drafted. 
Although Sir Frank Noyce recently remarked that this is a burning ques- 
tion, it is not. I submit," in any way a controversial measure. I have said 
that I consider the Bill a very satisfactory measure, but T should like to 
emphasise that in the case of the Petroleum Bill, more, 1 think, than m 
tlie case of other Bills, the rules which will be framed as a result of the 
Bill are of very vital importance, of more vital importance than the Bill 
itself ; and I hope the Honourable Member in charge will be able to assure 
the House that when suggestions are made to Government as a result 
of circulating the draft rules, they will give the same consideration to 
those suggestions as they have given in the case of the Bill. .1 have 
mentioned that one important suggestion was not accepted. I refer of 
course to the reduction of the flashing-point limit in clause 11 Lrom iUU 
degrees to 150 degrees Fahrenheit. I do not hold a brief for the entire 
petroleum industry in India, but I speak for a larp, and important 
part of it, and I think, I can safely say that the whole industry are of 
mv wav of thinking in tJiis matter, namely, tliat oil of this high ttssliiug- 
pomt, t.e.. fuel oU. cannot, by any stretch of imagination, be regarded ^ 
a danger to the public during transport and storage. I was anxious to 
persuade Sir Frank Noyce to exempt this oil entirely from the opera- 
lion oi the Bill but I understood from him that there were diflic.uUies 

about this,' and ’l accepted his point of I do, ^ 

press most strongly, for its exemption entirely from the transport and 
storage ruies. In support of my contention, I have been studying t e 
Chief Inspector of Explosives’ reports for the past 12 years. I have not 
none furtLr than that because I have not been able to secure the earlier 
reports. In those 12 reports, I have only been able to trace two occasions 
on which accidents have occurred owing to the ii^ of fuel oil. l say 
use because I wish to emphasise that neither of these accidents took 
place during the storage or transport of fuel oil. ith your permission. 
Sir I will ouote from the Chief Inspector of Explosives Kepoit about 
these two accidents. The first took place in 1923 and the report is as 
follows ; 

“ An Tnaian nas standing directly in front of a steam boiler fiunaee vhert- fuel 

oil wna lH>ing used when a ^ow-baek occurmi at the fur^e. The^ m 

caught fire aad he was burnt so severely that he died the next day. 
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The second, accident took place in the following year, 1924, and this 
is a report of it : 

An Indian opened a valve on the gasline supplying the boilers with fuel, to 
clear it of water and gas. There was a strong wind blowing towards the boiler and 
the condensate spray was carried towards the boiler where it ignited, severely burning 
the man, Avho eventually died of burns.*’ 

The second case seems to me more like an accident due to tlie use 
of gas, but as it is recorded under the heading of Fuel Oil, I accept it as 
such. My point is that neither accident took place during tratisport 
or storage and that nothing in the rules could have been of any avail 
to prevent these two accidents, both of which occurred during the firing 
of boilers, and we are left with the excellent record of not a single acci- 
dent. having taken place in this way, during the past twelve years at 
auj’ rate. I think that this should prove my contention conclusively. 
Tt may, of course, be argued that this remarkable immunity from accident 
is due to the operation of the rules under the Act ; but if that is the 
case, it might equally well be argued that the rules should also have 
pre\ented accidents arising from the handling of other petroleum pro- 
ducts, such as crude oil, petrol and kerosene, especially as the rules in 
their case are much more vstringent. But we have over a hundred acci- 
dents as a result of the handling of these more dangerous products iluring 
the same period. It is usually when the rules are broken that accidents 
occur, and, T am sure, that in the case of fuel oil there must have been 
very numerous occasions on which it has been handled ignorantly or negli- 
gently, hut 110 accidents have taken place. If my case is not yet suffi- 
ciently strong, I should like to recall the events which took place at Madras 
on the 22iul September, 1914. The German Cruiser, Bmden, steamed 
past Madras and bombarded the oil installations there. I was present on 
that occasion myself, and after spending the night in helping to remove 
our petrol stocks from the vicinity of tlic two blazing kerosene tanks, I 
took the opportunity, next morning, to examine the full extent of the 
damage done. We found that another tank containing fuel oil had, 
like the kerosene tanks, been pierced by shells ; but although the sides 
and roof of the tank were riddled with holes from the exploding shells 
and the tank compound was deluged with scattered oil, there liad beeu 
no fire ; and I think this is an extraordinary and convincing proof that 
this oil is not dangerous. 

I hope, Sir, that 1 liave been able to persuade Sir Frank Noyce that 
my view on this matter is reasonable and I support the Bill. 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce : Sir, I much appreciate what has 
fallen from my Honourable friends, Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh and Mr. Buss. 
Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh is still not very satisfied with clause 12 >is it has 
been redrafted. I can only repeat what I said just now, and that is that 
we do not propose to make any distinction between Government petroleum 
and other petroleum except to the very small extent mentioned in my 
oi)ouhig remarks, namely, where the petroleum is required for testing 
purposes. 

Mr. Oaya Prasad Singh : I am satisfied. 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce : I am grateful to the Honourable 
Member. He also raised a point in regard to clause 24 which lays down 
that the convicting magistrate may direct that the whole of the petroleum 
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ill respect of which aj^. offence he^ been committed may be confiscated. I 
think that clause follows the usual lines in regard to powers of confisca- 
tion. The power of confiscation in customs and excise matters is, I think 
I am right in saying, given in respect of the whole of any article in re- 
gard to which any offence has been committed. The difficulty here is in 
distingiushing between the various parts of the petroleum. Suppose you 
have 200 gallons of petroleum and the offence has been committed in 
respect of five gallons of that, it would be very difficult to say wliicli five 
gallons should be confiscated ; but the real point is — and I think that is 
the real answer to my Honourable friend, Mr. Gaya Prasad Singli— that 
the powers of confiscation are not compulsory : they are only permissive; 
the convicting magistrate may or may not direct the petroleum to be 
confi.scated. Tn any case, where an offence is purely technical, 1 do not 
think for a moment that in such a ease the convicting magistrate would 
direct that the whole of thb petroleum should be confiscated.... 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh : Rut it says ; 

** The whole of the petroleum shall, together with the rcpeptai'los in which it is 
contained, be confiscated.” 

It is not may ”, but it is “ shall It makes it obligatory on the 
magistrate. 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce : 1 do not think my Honourable 
rriend — who is a far better lawyer than I am — lias read the first portion 
where it says “ the convicting magistrate may direct, etc., etc,” We have 
to presume that he will exercise his discretion with common sense. 

As regards the two points raised by my Honourable friend, Mr. Buss, 
I can only repeat the categorical assurance that I gave him in regard 
to the first of them, namely, that in framing the rules under the new Act, 
we shall consult the interests of the trade and shall give the most careful 
consideration to any point that they put forward — as imieed we always 
do in these matters. I do not think that the record of Government in 
administering Acts of this kind, which involve control of some important 
product, is at all unsatisfactory. As regards the second point, T am 
sorry T cannot at the moment give him such a definite categorical 
assurance. I can only assure him that the points he has raised with regard 
to the transport and storage of heavy oils will receive our most careful, 
and, I would add, our most sympathetic consideration and that we will 
certainly go as far as we can in the direction of exempting these nils 
from what he doubtless considers vexatious restrictions. I cannot say 
at the moment, that we shall be able to go the whole way with him, but 
I do say that, we will endeavour to go as far as we can. 

Mr. President ^'The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty) : The 
question is : 

“ That the Bill to consolidate and amend the law relating to the import, traroiport, 
storage, production and refinement of petroleum and other inflammable substaines, 
as reported by the Select Committee, be taken uito consideration.” 

The motion was adopted. 

Clauses 2 to 12 were added to the Bill. 

Mr. Pt^sident (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty) : The 
question is : 

” That clause 13 stand part of the Bill.” 
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Mr. E. W. Perry (Government of India : Nominiated Official) ; Sir, 
I move : 

That in sub-clause (1) of clause J3 of the Bill, for the words * or refined ’ 
the words ‘ refined or blended * be substituted.’* 

Sir, these four amendments which stand in my name merely carry 
out the decisions of the Select Committee. I may say that I am respon- 
sible for these blemishes in the Report. The fact is that we had very 
little time to check the Report before it was placed before the House. 
We wished to pjive the jMenibers as long a time as possible to peruse it 
before* i1 was taken into consideration, and we took the risk of these mis- 
takes advisedly and postponed the final scrutiny of the Report until after 
tlie Report was placed before the House. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty) : The 
question is : 

** Tlijit in 8iib-clniis(? ( 1 ) of clause 13 of the Bill, for the words * or refined * 
the words * refined or blended ’ be substituted.” 

The motion was adopted. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty) : The 
question is : 

” Tliat clause 13, as amended, stand i>art of the Bill.” 

The motion was adopted. 

Clause ItS, as amended, was added to the Bill. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty) : The 
question is : 

” That clause 14, as amended, stand part of the Bill.” 

Mr, E. W. Perry : Sir, I move : 

” That in sub-clause (1) of clause 14 of the Bill, for the words ‘ or refined ’ the 
words * refined or blended ’ be substituted.” 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty) : The 
question is : 

” That in sub-clause (1) of clause 14 of the Bill, for the words * or refined ' the 
words ‘ refined or blended ’ be substituted.” 

The motion was adopted. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty) ; The 
question is : 

” That clause 14, as amended, stand part of the Bill.” 

The motion was adopted. 

Clause 14, as amended, was added to the Bill. 

Clauses 15 to 22 were added to the Bill. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty) : The 
question is : 

” That clause 23 stand part of the Bill.” 

Mr. E. W. Perry : Sir, I move : 

” TIjat ill clause (d) of sub-clause ( 1 ) of clause 23 of the Bill, for the words 
* in charge * the words ‘ in control or in charge ’ be substituted.” 
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Mr. Frerident (The Honourable Sir Shamnukham Chetty) : The 
tjiiestion is : 

“ That in elause (d) of sub-clause (1) of clause 23 of the Bill, for the words 

* ill charge * the words * in control or in charge ’ be substituted. ’ * 

The motion was adopted. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty) : The 
^jin\slion is : 

** That elause 23, as amended, stand part of the Bill.” 

The motion was adopted. 

Clause 28, as amended, was added to the Bill. 

Clauses 24 to 28 were added to the Bill. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty) : The 
laestion is : 

“ That clause 29 stand part of the Bill.” 

Mr. E. W. Perry : Sir, T move : 

** That in (dause (a) of sub-clause (1) of clause 29 of the Bill, for the words 

* or lofincment ^ the words ^ refining or blending ’ be substituted.” 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty) : The 
question is : 

” That ill clause (a) of sub-clause (/) of clause 29 of the Bill, for the words 

* or lefiiicn.ent ' the words ‘ refining or blending ^ bo substituted.” 

The motion was adopted. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty) : The 
question is : 

” 'I’Jui^ clause 29, as amended, stand jmrt of the Bill.” 

The motion was adopted, 

C'laiiste 29, as amended, was added to the Bill. 

(.Causes 30, 31 and 32 were added to the Bill. 

Tlie Schedule was added to the Bill. 

Clause 1 was added to the Bill. 

The Title and the Preamble were added to the Bill. 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce : Sir, I move : 

” That tlic Bill, as amended, be passed.” 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty) : T’he 
question is : 

” That the Bill, as amended, be passed.” 

Tlie motion >vas adopted. 

THE INDIAN RUBBER CONTROL BILL. 

Mr. O. S. Bajpai (Secretary, Department of Education, Health 
and Lands) ; Sir, I beg to move : 

‘ ' That the Bill to provide for the control of the export from and import into 
India of lubber and for the control of the extension of the cultivation of rubber 
in British India be taken into consideration.” 
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The measure before the House, Sir, has, both as regards its scope and 
its eojitciit, much that is in common with the Bill to control the export and 
cultivHiion of tea which was adopted by the House last year, and I hope, 
Sir, that the measure of good fortune which attended that measure in 
regard to tin* promptness of its passage will also attend the Bill which I 
am moving consideration of today. I think. Sir, that the interests of 
clariiy would best be served if I were to classify my remarks in regard to 
this Mill under three heads, first, the origin of the Bill, secondly the 
scope ('f the Hill, and thirdly its content. As regards the origin, Sir, the 
position is that since 1929, there has been a steady excess of production 
ovei* the rubber actually absorbed by the consuming marktets of the 
w'orld. The result has been a steady deterioration in prices. Price.s fell 
becau.se of this phenomenon from year to year ; they showed no disposi- 
tion whatsoever to revert to what might be called an economic level. 
Therefore, Sir, it was to remedy this unhealthy situation that initiative 
•was taken first by the Huhber Gro'W'ers’ Association of London, who speak 
on helialf of producing intere.sts throughout the British Empire, to enter 
into negotiations For the restriction of exports and of the cultivation oF 
rubla*r, wdth the representatives of producers in the Netlierlancls, East 
Tndie.s, which is the next largest producing unit in the world. These 
w^ere Followed up by negotiations which ensued between these tw'o par- 
ties with representatives of [woducers in French Indo-China, and subse- 
quently the Governments of Sarawak and Siam joined tMese negotiations. 

make a long story short, in April last, the Government of India >vere 
infoi'med that tlie producing interests had actually come to an agree- 
ment, oF wdiich the object wa.s to restrict the export of rubber and also 
to limit the planting and re-planting of rubber, and that in order to im- 
plement the.se two agreements, legislative action would lia\^e to be taken by 
the (lovornmeiits of the different countries. That, Sir, was communicat- 
ed, as I have said, to the Government of India at the end of April, and 
the Government then took stei)s to ascertain whether it would be in the 
interest of India to participate in this agreement. They communicated 
wdth tlie Governmentsi of ]\Ia(lras and Burma, which are the two prin- 
cipal producing units of British India, and, through the Agents to the 
Gov«*ru()r General concerned, wdth the Governments of Travancore, Cf)chm 
and Mysore. They w’ished, Sir, to be satisfied in regard to three points : 
fir.st. as to the measure of support wdiich was coming forward for this 
scheme of restriction from the producing interests concerned, secondly, 
as to the o(iiiity of the (|uota allocated to India for export, and the 
arrangement on wdiicli the exjmrt quota was to be distributed amongst 
the Aarions producing States. The third point, Sir, on which they 
sought satisfaction, was the effect of this scheme of restriction upon the 
supplies for local markets. 

Now', Sir, as regards the first point, namely, the measure of support 
fortlicoming for this scheme from producing interests, thie position that 
unfolded itself to the Government of India was as follows. Every re- 
gistered or known owner of an estate in South India, that is to say the 
Bvitisd^ Indian portion of it, was in favour of this scheme. So far as the 
States of Ti*avancore and Cochin were concerned, they said that they 
were prepared tb co-operate in giving effect to the international agreement. 
Then, as regards Burma, thfe position was that, owing to the existence 
of a very large! number of estates of an area of ten acres or less, it was 
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impossible to institute a referendum there, but the larger producing in- 
terests in Burma were also in favour of this scheme. That, Sir, was 
tli(^ position as regards the attitude of the producers themselves. The 
second point, as 1 have already said, on which the Government of India 
sought satisfaction was the equity of the allocation of the quota actu- 
ally made to India. At the time no representation was made to the 
(loveriiment of Indm suggesting that the quotas actually allotted to 
India were not satisfactory to India. Since then, representations on 
tiiat point have been received and I shall have something further to say 
an that point a littlei later on. As regards the basis of distribution of 
export quotas amongst estates, the arrangement proposed appeared to 
rlie Government of India to be satisfactory. The third point was tlie 
effect on local supplies. Well, as a matter of fact, the supply of rubber 
from the local market is not adequate to the demand. Therefore, this 
point did not actually enter into thfe consideration of the problem. In 
view of the position as thus ascertained, the Government of Indi^ coin- 
niunicated to the Secretary of State their willingness to enter into the 
«greeinentj but they made two reservations, namely, that, in so far as 
legislative action was necessary to implement the agr^ment, the approval 
nf the Legislative Assembly would be necessary, and further, that, in so 
far as the provisions of the agreement apply to the Indian States, the 
i o-operation of the Indian States must be secured. 

Now, Sir, the next step was the signing of the agreement, for wJjich 
purpose, Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra, our High Commissioner in London, 
was selected to act on behalf of the Government of India. 

Before I pass on to the scope of the Bill, I might say what I have 
to say in regard to the allocation of quotas to India. The position as 
regards that is that, since the agreement w^as signed, it has been brought 
t(^ the notice of the Government of India that the basis upon which these 
(piotas were fixed was inaccurate. For example, the 1932 statistics of 
the production of rubber in India show an area of roughly 46,000 acres 
MS under rubber in the State of Travaneore. The Licensing Committee 
Avhich has been set up for South India, as a result of the investigations, 
which it has made up-to-date, has found that actually in Travaneore 
<^’0,000 acres is under rubber. That, Sir, repi^sents a difference of some- 
thing like 60 per cent. In regard to the other producing units In India, 
i'orhaps the discrepancy is not so great, at any rate, the information sup- 
plied to us does not show that the discrepancy is as great, but in regard 
to Travaneore it is substantial, and tlie Government of India, ther(;fore, 
‘‘aine to the conclusion that it may be that when these investigations are 
‘ omploled they would havb to make representations to the International 
Cfmtrol Committee in London and point out that, inasmuch as the quota 
allotted to India has been based on inaccurate statistics, therefore an 
endeavour should be made to revise the quota in favour of India. Now, 
Sir, my Honourable friends will observe from clause 13 of the Bill that, 
'vliereas for the first year — it is too late to do anything for the first year — 
we have adopted the quota which was actually introduced in the agree- 
ment, as regards the subsequent years of the agreement which, in the 
first instance, is to last up to the end of 1938, it is left to the Governor 
General in Council to determine the export quota for India. I really 
would not like to prophesy as to what would actually happen, but it is 
imdoubted now that there is a prima facie case for a revision of the quota 
allotted to India, and it will be the endeavour of the Government of India, 
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when aJI the material is forthcoming, to see that the quota is revised so as 
to make it more equitable to India than it is under the agreement as it 
stands at present. 

Ill regard to the scope of the Bill, there is not very much really that 
should be said or that need be said. As 1 have already stated, the object 
of this agreement is to regulate exports to the economic demand ; that 
necessitates a certain amount of control as regards exports, and that is 
what the Bill provides. Equally it is no use restricting exports knowing 
the position, as the Governments concerned and the producing interests 
concerned do in regard to production, — ^it is no use that exports should; 
be restricted and no corresponding action taken in regard to the increase 
of area under rubber. Therefore, the Bill provides for a .strict limitation 
both of planting and re-planting of rubber. 

In regard to the content of the Bill, I think that, apart from those 
provisions which .relate to the regulation of export and the regulation of 
planting and ro-planting, the bulk of the Bill is taken up witJ] the 
prescription of machinery for giving effect to the provisions of the agree- 
menl. Now, Sir, as in the case of the Tea Control Act, we have, and I 
think rightly, decided to entrust the actual administration of the agree- 
ment iuul the Bill to the representatives of the industry itself, subject, of 
conrs(', to such i)owers of supervision being retained by Government as 
are n(*cessai’y in order to ensure that the agreement and the Bill are ad- 
ministered with equitable regard to all the interests concerned, lionoiir- 
ahle Members will observe that licensing committees have been set up for 
India and Burma separately. The reason for that is that the geograj)hi- 
cal separation of Burma from India necessitates a certain amount 
of devolution, and further, the existence of a very large number of small 
pi'ndiK'ing estates in Burma necessitates a certain structural differen- 
tiation between tlie machinery that we set up for Houth India and 
macliim'ry that is being set up for Burma. 

1 do not think that it is neces.sary for me to detain the House laiuli 
longtM- five?’ an explanation of the detailed provisions of the Bill. 

One reason why India should join the agreement, I have hinted at 
already, namely, that an international agreement in order to be effective 
must ije complete. The defection of any one country is only apt as it 
were to multiply defections and thus defeat the very purpose of an agree- 
ment of this kind. But there is another reason why, I think, India sliould 
view this arrangement with favour. As Honourable Members are tiware, 
the largest producing group for rubber in the world, that is to say, the 
Federated and the TTiifederated Malay States, recruit their labour fron 
India. And the House is also aware that the adversity of the rubber 
industry involved a considerable fall in the wage rates which are paid 
to Indian estate labourers in the Federated and Unfederated Malay States. 
We hope that tlie improvement and stabilisation of the rubber industry, 
wliieh is expected to result from this Agreement, would enable us to try 
and have the wage levels for Indian labour in Malaya restored. I am 
quite certain that the agreement, which already has had the effect of con- 
siderably improving the prices for rubber, will also, if it is continued, have 
the effect of stabilising those prices. Certain figures may be of interest 
to the House. For example, in Janiiaiy, 1934, the rubber price at Singa- 
pore was three annas eight pies a pound, and, in July, it was five anha^^ 
11 Dios a pound. That registers an incriease of roughly 66 per cent, iu 
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price. Now, Sir, so far as Ceylon is concerned, this improTement in prices 
has already had the effect of brii^ing about a restoration of the standard 
wage rates to the figures at which they stood two years ago before the 
depression became acute. We are hopii^ that if this improvement is sta- 
bilized in the world markets generally, we shall be able to get similar 
steps taken in regard to the Indian labour in Malaya. That, Sir, is all 
that I have to say at this stage. Sir, I move for the consideration of the 
BUI. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmiikham Ghettjf) ; Motion 
moved : 

** That the Bill to provide for the control of the export from juict import into 
India of rubber and for the control of the extension of the cultivarion of rubber 
in British India be taken into consideration. * ’ 

Mr K. P. Thampan (West Coast and Nilgiris : Non-Muhammadan 
Ivuriil) : Sir, I agree with the principles involved in this Bill and have 
great pleasure in supporting it. While doing so, I crave your indulgence 
to make a few observations. But, Sir, at the very outset, 1 may say, that 
[ am not a rubber planter, nor am 1 interested in any way in rubber 
plantations. I do not even hold a rupee worth of shares in any planta- 
tion. I am only speaking on behalf of a few indigenous Indian planters 
who are not meml^rs of any organisation like the South Indian United 
Planters Association, and, for advocating whose cause, I do not iind any 
one in the House. 

Sir, you will find that in the Madras Presidency, Le., in British India 
proper, the only place where rubber is grown is i\Ialabar. It is in Malabar 
alone that there are any plantations. On the borders of (h)imbatore and 
Salem there were a few' acres, but they have Ix^en altogether neglected re- 
cently, and if w'e sjieak about rubber cultivation in South India, it is only 
with reference to the ])laiitations in Malabar. The position of the Indian 
plajiters is this. They are not a rich class. They have not got th(‘ m‘C('s- 
sary funds to spend on the plantations. Ju before the tapi)ing ::’(?ason 
begins, they approach some Euroix'aii exjiortcrs to advance money for 
their expenses and they contract with them to supply a certain (pnn^tity 
of rubber and also fix the price. They cannot sell their products at the 
maximum benefit in this country or export them outside. Since the 
slump began, the European e.x])()rters, wdio are themselves managers of 
some of the rubber ])lantations, naturally care more for their own rilanta- 
tions and have not lieen advancing loans as they wTre* doing before, with 
the result that practically all the Indian plantations have now been ruined. 
They are not working the plantations and liave altogether neglected them. 
If you refer to the Rubber Statistics of 1932, which is a Government 
publication, you will find that, out of a total acreage of 11,407 acres in 
Malabar, only 450 acres have been tapped, and, if I am not rnistalcen, 
all these 450 acres belong to European planters. If you will refer to 
the statistics for the whole of India, you wdll find that in the year 
1929, the production was 28 million pounds of rubber, while, in the year 
1932, it was only 6.8 millions. The stock held in the hands of the planters 
in the month of December, 1929, was nearly six million pounds, while in 
the year 1932, it was only 31^ thousands. You wdll see the enormous 
difference between the production and stock held in the year 1929 and 
in the year 1932. I presume that since 1932 things have further deterio- 
rated. It is unfortunate, the figures for the two years, 1933 and 1934, 
are not yet available. 
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The Honourable the Secretary for Education, who is in charge of 
this leferred to tlie circumstances under which the international 
scheme was brought about. Sir, the complaints against the international 
scheme, so far as 1 know, are four. In the first place, the total acreage 
of plantations in South India has not been taken into consideration. The 
Honourable Member, Mr. Bajpai, himself, referred to the case of Travan- 
core, but, I am certain, the total acreage in British India also has not been 
righily appraised. The land system in Malabar is peculiar. The jenmi 
is^'the absolute owner of the land, and most of the forests are in the hands 
of jcnmis. The returns for the plantations on these private forests are 
not ])roperly sent and the Government do not concern themselves about 
tlies(‘. Therefore, I am certain, that the total acreage of rubber planta- 
tions in Malabar could not have been taken into consideration. Another 
])oint is that undue preference and favouritism have been shown to other 
countries. I will refer to that in detail a little later. The third complaint 
is that the export from Alleppey in Travancore has been altogether 
ignored and not becm taken into consideration at all. This has been ad- 
mitted by the Government. The total export from Alleppey, in the year 
11)29, ^vas about 12 liuiidred tons. That ouglit to have been given credit 
for fixing the quota. The fourth complaint is that sufficient margin has 
not been given, as in the case of other countries, to the plantations that 
are yet to mature. The saplings or young and immature trees of 1929 
ivould inature and be fit, for tapping by this time. Of course, I know, 
an c.x gratia alloivance of 12| per cent, has been provided for that. But 
that is given to all countries and is hardly sufficient to meet the circum- 
stances of the situation in India. These are the main grievances against 
the international scheme. With regard to the second complaint, namely, 
that undue preferc'iice has been shown to other countries, I wish to quote 
the figures shelving their respective export for 1929 and the quotas that 
have been fixed for tliem. It is a pity that the official memorandum does 
not contain them, and I am indebted to a wTiter in the Madras Mail for 
those figures. In tlie year 1929, India exported 6,850 tons, and you will 
find that tlie quota for India is the same. Siam exported in 1929, 5,100 
ions, but for tlie year 1934 a quota of 15,000 tons has been given to it. 
That is tlirce times the export of 1929. Borneo exported only 7,400 tons, 
while it is given 12,000, that is nearly double. Then, Sir, in regal’d to 
Sarawak, I find the export for the year 1929 was only 11,300 tons, while 
the (|Uota For this year is 24,000. That is more than double. Then, again, 
take Indo-riiina. Tlie export was only 10,100 tons, w^hile the quota for 
tliat country is 30,000. That is about three times. You will find that, 
unfortunately for India alone, the quota for 1934 is the same as the 
export of 1929, less tin* exjiorts from Alleppey. There ought to be an 
'‘Xiihiiiation and it is up to the Government to set it right. That, Sir, is 
the position. 

Tlien, you should also bear in mind the cjonditions that w’ere pre- 
1 p.M. 'ailing in the year 1929 in all these countries and 
compare them to ours. I have already referred to the 
unfortunate plight in which our planters work in South India. As regards 
Malaya, you must remember, what was known as the Stephenson scheme, 
was in operation there, with the result that a large quantity of surplus 
rubber was left in their hands, and, in 1929, Malaya put into the market 
for export all the siirolus that was in their hands as som as the l^ephenson 
scheme was cancelled in 1928. Though an abnormally large quantity of 
rubber was exported, under these circumstances which was obviously abovG 
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lier capacity to export ordinarily, by Malaya, a quota has been given for 
that country based on that export. That was really unfair. Then, again, 
take Indo-China. To Indo-China the French Government used to give a 
subsidy and it was on that account that they were producing a large 
(piantity of rubber. This aspect of the question was not considered by the 
International Committee in fixing the quota for Indo-China. Then, there 
is one more aspect which ought to have been given due consideration. 

( ertain countries used to have what you call the indentured system of 
labour ; that is, the planters were bound for the fixed the 

contract to maintain those labourers for the area whether their plantations 
were tapped or not. It wa^ that obligation to maintain these labourers 
rliat made those countries produce and export large quantities, but, 1 am 
told, those special conditions under which those countries exported large 
(luaiitities of rubber have not been taken into consideration in fixing their- 
quotas, I think, that is a legitimate ground of complaint, and ought toi 
be looked into by i:he International Committee as well as by the Govern- 
ment of India. My Honourable friend, Mr. Bajpai, referred to sub-clause 
(.?) of clause 13 of the Bill, providing that it is the Governor General in 
Council that shall decide the quota for 1935 and afterwards. But, for 
that, Sir, I woidd have opposed this Bill altogether. That removes what 
I would call the most dangerous portion of the international scheme. I 
hope Government will Avork that clause in a generous spirit and avoid 
all discontent. I appeal to the Government to make an exhaustive 
inquiry into the conditions of rubber plantation in South India, including 
the States, and that, without prejudice to the small Indian planter, they 
will fix the quota every year. Of course the quota for 1934 is fix(»d ; we 
have got only four months to run, and it does not matter whether there is 
a slight increase or a slight decrease for this year. I am anxious that for 
the coming years India must have her legitimate share ; otherwise the 
scheinf- will be of no use to this country. Sir, T feel it my duty to a]>peal, 
with all the strength in my command, that Government will also salViguard 
the interests of the small planters who have not got any course open to 
them to represent their grievances in the matter. 

Before I conclude, I may say that, I have got to make one or tw^oi 
mijior observations with reference to the merits of the Bill. 1 do not 'wish 
to take up the time of the House by dealing wdth them now. I have 
tabled the necessary amendments, and, when the time comes for moving 
them, I shall deal with them. Sir, I have great plea.snre in supporting 
the iiK»tion before this House. (Applause.) 

WDr. O. S. Bajpai : Sir, I do not really think that it is necessary for 
me to say very much. My Honourable friend has put forward four 
complaints as regards the allocation of the quota to this country. I 
explained in my original expository remarks that at the time when the 
agreement was under consideration first, the interests concerned did not 
bring these defects to light nor did they suggest any special 

Mr, E. P. Thampan : May I interrupt my Honourable friend ? Did 
the Government of India or anybody give sufficient publicity to all these 
things ? Nothing was done. IIow then can the ignorant planter under- 
stand all these complications ? 

Mr. O. 8. Bajpai : I think my Honourable friend will appreciate the 
fact that if there is any deficiency in any arrangement which primarily 
concerns the producer, it is the business of the producer, who I presume 
is in touch wuth the conditions of the market, to find out,. . 
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Mr. K. P. Thampan : 1 maintain that it is the business of the State — 
so lojifr as they receive assessments from the producers. 

Mr. G. 8. Bajpai : It is not the business of the State ; my Honour- 
able friend seems to he ])articularly sore as regards assessments in Madras, 
but 1 submit that that is not the point wliich we are considering now. 
J was going to say that the position, as far as I can make out, seems to have 
been this- that the statistics of production, which should form part of 
the dal a upon which the quota was based, were, as it now turns out from 
the in\ estigations carried out by the Licensing Board, appear to have been 
substantially erroneous. T have already given the House the assurance 
that in the later investigations w'hich are now going to be made, if it is 
established to the satisfaction of the Government that redress is necessary, 
Government will do everything that lies in their power to secure redress 
for India. As regards the minor matters to which my Honourable friend 
lias referred, I shall deal with them when the time comes. 

Diwan Bahadur A. Bamaswaxni Mudaliar (Madras City : Non- 
Muhammadan Urban) : On what basis was this quota fixed by the Inter- 
national (Committee — ^because my Honourable friend told us something 
about how the International Committee proceeded in the matter ? 1 

expected my Honourable friend, Mr. James, to explain the position to the 
House, but I ask this as my friend has not chosen to speak. 

Mr. O. 8. Bajpai : I gather that the quota was fixed by the Inter- 
national (^rninittee on the basis both of output and of export, practically 
beginning with the year 1928. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty) : Who 
supj)licd those figures ? 

Mr. O. 8. Bajpai : There were two organizations with which the 
Rubber Growers^ Association in London were in touch throughout these 
iK'gotiations — one was the ad hoc committee of the Association of Planters 
in Burma and tlie other was an ad hoc committee of the South Indian 
Planters’ Association. 

Diwan Bahadur A. Ramaswami Mudaliar : Did Government give 
any publicity to this fact — that these negotiations were going on in 
London — to the planting community in general, apart from the members 
of thesf organizations ? 

Mr. G. 8. Bajpai : Sir, Government had the fact of the progress of 
these negotiations brought to their own notice for the first time in January, 
1934, when a deputation consisting of my Honourable friend, Mr. Janies 
and another gentleman from Madras, waited upon the Honourable the- 
Commerce Member. At that time it was said that the negotiations were 
confidential and Government naturally trusted the Association concerned 
to complete the necessary preliminaries before any producers' agreement 
wa.s entered into in England ; Government were seized of the necessity 
of action by themselves only after the producers' agreement had been 
com])leted. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty) : The 
question is : 

“ Tliut the Bill to provide for the control of the export from and import into 
India ^of rubber and for the control of the extension of the cultivation of rubber 
in British India be taken into consideration.” 

The motion was adopted. 

Clause 2 was added to the Bill. 
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Blr. PresidMit (The Honourable Sir Shamuukham Ohetty) : The 
question is : 

That clause 3 stand part of the Bill.” 

Btr. K. P. Thampan : Sir, I beg to move : 

” That to sub-clause {2) (h) of clause 3 of the Bill, the words ^ fiuiu uiuong the 
planters that are not members of the United Planters’ Association of >Soiith India ’ 
be added at the end.” 

Sir^ if my amendment is adopted, the clause will read like this : 

* ‘ One member to be nominated by the Government of Madras from among the 
planters that are not members of the United Planters’ Association of South 
India. '* ’ 

Sir, as the clause now stands, it is open to the Government of Madras 
to appoint anybody they choose. Knowing as I do the Madras Govern- 
ment, they are sure to nominate the Director of Agriculture straightaway. 
As I said a little while ago, there are a very large number of planters 
who are not represented in the South Indian Planters’ Association. I 
understand from my Honourable friend, Mr. James, that one-third of 
tlic total acreage in Malabar belongs to that category of planters. I do 
not know what their number is, but from the statistics you will find that 
there are 40 such estates in Malabar. Out of these 40, I do not think 
more than five or six belong to the European planters and the rest are 
owned by Indian planters who do not even know the benefit of any kind 
of corporate or team work. I am anxious that the interests of these 
planters should be safeguarded. According to the terms of the clause, 
provision is made for the nomination of two members from Travancore, 
one will bo from (Cochin and the other will be nominated by the United 
Planters’ Association of Southern India. The only class wiiieh is not 
represented on this Committee is the small planter who is not a member 
of the United Planters’ Association of Southern India, and my sugges- 
tion is that the Government of Madras, in nominating a member, should 
confine themselves to this class of persons. A planter who is not a member 
of the South Indian Planters' Association ought to be nominated. I 
want, Sir, that this should be statutorily provided, otherwise there is no 
chance of the Madras Government doing it. It might be said, tliat I 
am malting an invidious distinction, but, in the circumstances of the 
case, such a distinction has got to be made in order to find out a proper 
remedy. Sir, it is only those who are intimately acquainted with this 
class of people that know the hardship they have to undergo. I am very 
anxious that they should be represented on this Committee, and I appeal 
to the House as well as the Government to see their way to accede lo 
my request. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty) : Amend- 
ment moved : 

” That to sub-clause (S) (b) of clause 3 of the Bill, the words * from among the 
planters that are not members of the United Planters’ Association of South India ’ 
be added at the end.” 

Baja Sir Vasndeva Bajah (Madras : Landholders) : Sir, I rise to 
support tbe amendment. 

Hr. F. E. James (Madras : European) : Sir. I am myself obliged to 
oppos(i this particular amendment on two grounds. My first ground is 
that I find it difficult, and it has not hitherto been the practice, to tie 
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down the nomination of a Local Government to a particular class 6£ 
persons. My second objection is that the United Planters’ Association 
of Sontliern India is an organisation which consists of Indian as well as 
European planters. It also coasists of holders of lai-ge and small estates. 
It might well be that amongst its membership you may have a most 
suit.'ible Indian planter tvho is a small owner ; and, therefore, it seems 
to nie to be a little hard that he should be excluded from any possibility 
of solection by the Gove,rnment of Madras. In opposing formally this 
motion, 1 would like to make it perfectly clear that we do desire — ^and 
I hope that the Government of India will make that point clear in their 
cominnnieation to the Government of Aladras — ^that the nomination of 
thf 3 Go^'er]lment of Madras should be used for the purpose of represent- 
ing on ihc Committee the very class of persons whom my Honourable 
friend. Mr. Thampan, has in mind. We do desire that they should be 
represented, as they are actually on the existing Licensing Committee. 
My Honourable friend, Mr. Thampan, may rest assured that the interests 
of the small Indian planters are very strongly represented and their 
views arc most specifically presented. Ther?efore, though I am entirely 
with him in spirit, I must object formally to the amendment which lie 
has moved. If Government are willing, I suggest that they should ask 
the Government of Madras to use their nomination for the purpose of 
secui’ing representation from the class of planters which my Honourable 
friend, J\tr. Thampan, has in view. 

The Assembly then adjourned for Lunch till Half Past Two of the 
Clock. 


The Assembly re-assembled after Lunch at Half Past Two of the 
Clock, Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty) in the 
Chair. 


Mr. Uppi Soheb Bahadur (West Coast and Nilgiris : Muhammadan) : 
Sir, I beg to support the amendment. So far as the United Planters^ 
Associfitiou of South India is concerned, T do not know whether there is 
any IMeinber from Malabar to represent the rubber interest of the small 
rubber instate owners. There are a number of them, and the Government 
of India propose to leave it to the Madras Government to nominate one 
from among them. I eannot agree with the reasons given out by my 
Honourable friend, Mr. James. I do not know the reason why we should 
not by Statute ask the Madras Government to give representation to 
such small owners of rubber estates in Malabar. All these things have 
been done at least so far as Malabar is concerned without consulting the 
private rubber estate owners. So, I Isubmit, they will have to be repre- 
sented at least in the Committee. With these words, I support the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. G. S. Bajpai : Sir, I have a good deal of sympathy with the object 
of llic amendment moved by my Honourable friend, Mr. Thampan, and, 
I think, the class for which he has spoken is a very deserving class and I 
am quite prepared to pass on his suggestion, with the support of the Gov- 
ernment of India, for consideration by the ^ Local Gk)vernmetlLt. But, I 
r^ret that 1 am not able to accept the amendment, because, Sir, as you 
will obsei^^e from sub-clause { 2 ) (S) of clause 3, the idea is that the norai- 
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nation shall be made by the Local Government. The Local Government 
are in the best position to assess the comparative claims of the different 
interests. My Honourable friend has put forward the claims of one 
interest. I do not know the local conditions, T do not know whether there 
are any other interests or not, and I do not think that we would be justified 
in limiting? the discretion of the Local Government in the manner in which 
m>’ Honourable friend wishes it to be done. That is the reason why T 
fear I must formally oppose the amendment, though, as I have already 
said, I view with sympathy the object of the amendment. 

VHr. K. P. Thampan : I am glad to find that my Honourable friend 
has accepted the principle of the amendment, if I may say so. I may 
assure my Honourable friend that there are no other interests, and unless 
a statutory provision is made, I am afraid the Madras Government may 
iroi do justice to these small owners. I, therefore, wish 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chctty; : The 
Honourable Member cannot have a right of reply. He cannot make a 
speech. He can say whether he withdraws his amendment or presses it. 

Mr. K. P. Thampan : Sir, I press my amendment. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham ChettyJ : The 
question is : 

That to sub-clause (2) (b) of clause 3 of tho Bill, the words * from among the 
planters that are not members of the United Planters^ Association of South India ' 
be added at the end.^^ 

The motion w^as negatived. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty) : The 
question is : 

That clause 3 stand part of the Bill. 

The motion was adopted. 

Clause 8 was added to the Bill. 

Clauses 4 to 25 were added to the Bill. 

Mr, President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty) : The 
question is : 

** That clause 26 stand part of the Bill.'' 

Mr. E. P. Thampan : It is no use moving any further amendment. 
I do not move my amendment.* 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty) : The 
question is : 

** That clause 26 stand part of the Bill." 

The motion was adopted. 

Clause 26 was added to the Bill. 

Clauses 27 to 44 were added to the Bill. 

Clause 1 was added to the Bill. 

That in clause 26 of the Bill, after the word * person ' the words * with 
intent to cultivate rubber ’ be inserted." 
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The Title and the Preamble were added to the Bill. 


Mr. G. S. Bajpai : Sir I beg to move : 

That tlio Bill be passed. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmiikham Chetty) : Motion 
moved : 

That llio Bill be passed.’’ 

Mr. P. E. James : Sir, I should, first of all, like to thank the Gov- 
ernment for having undertaken this legislation. As in the case of the tea 
industry, tliis is another example of an industry trying to put its house in 
order on an international scale and asking the respective Governments of 
the territories concerned to implement, by legislation, an international 
agi'eement of producers. Now, Sir, there are one or two observations that 
1 should like to make. First of all I would like to refer to the questions 
which my Honourable friend, Diwan Bahadur Ramaswami Mudaliar, 
raised during the course of the discussion, that is, as to the basis on which 
the export quota Avas calculated and the steps that were taken to make the 
proposals of the international agreement known to the producers in this 
country. First of all, as far as the basic quota was concerned, the inter- 
national basis was the average exports of 1929 to 1932 plus allowances for 
immature areas. Now, on a strict calculation of the figures covering this 
pei’jod (which included a year Tvherein the exports from India were the 
maximum that they have ever been), we arrived at the following figures 
for India, including Burma : 

Tons. 


1934 

1935 

1936 


10,600 

13.000 

15.300 


1937 

1938 


16.400 

16,700 


But, owing to special considerations which were given to Southern 
India and Burma ex^gratia, allowances were added to this figure and the 
final international basis for the Indian quota worked out at figures which 
varied betAvoon 2.000 tons and 1,600 tons a year more than the figures on 
which the original calculation was made. The present figures, therefore, 
are : 

Tons. 


1934 

1935 

1936 

1937 

1938 


12.000 

15.000 

17.000 

18.000 
18,500 


1 Avish to remind the House, and through the House I wish to remind 
tlie producers, particularly of Southern India, that in the case of India 
the ex-graiia alloAvances work out at quite a considerable proportion of the 
original basic quota arrived at on a calculation of the average figure for 
the exports of 1929 to 1932. 

Now, Sir, as to the way in which these proposals were laid before the 
industry. There was, at an early date of the negotiations this year, 
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ai)pointed in South India, after consultation with the Governments of 
Travancore and Cochin, what was called an ad hoc Committee which con- 
losted of representatives of the planting community in all the areas con- 
cerned. Two Indian gentlemen from Travancore, who were members of 
liiat Committee, represented the smaller producers of the industry. This 
Committee had the proposals before it, and circulated these proposals to 
all known estates and to all known owners of estates with a request that 
by a certain date they would signify their opinion on these proposals. 
They also said that, if within a certain date, they did not receive any reply,, 
they would take that silence as assent. What was the result ? As far as 
the Madras Presidency is concerned, practically 100 per cent, replied 
•.riving their assent. As far as Travancore and (yoehin are concerned, the 
overwhelming majority of the producers agreed, — and when I say “ ovov- 
whelming majority 1 estimate it at a figure of not less than 90 per cent, 
of the then known acreage. As far as Coorg is concerned again, we b.ad 
practically 100 per cent, replies in favour of the scheme. Therefore, I 
think we can claim that the producers as a whole gave their assent to these 
proposiils. Now, Sir, when that has been said, I am bound to admit tiiat 
there is considerable dissatisfaction in South India on the part of both 
European and Indian planters in regard to the figures on which these 
original calculations were made. My Honourable friend, Mr. Tliampan, 
referred to that in his speech. The figures were taken from the Govern- 
ment of India Statistics for 1932. My friend, Mr. Thampan, has pointed 
out that these statistics, as far as exports are concerned, omitted the exports 
from Alleppey. The average exports from Alleppey, in the four years in 
question, amounted to 1,109 tons ; and, therefore, if Alleppey had been 
included, and if that basis had been used as the basis for calculating the 
f)a«ic quota irrespective of the ex-gratia allowances, I calculate tliat the 
average exports from Indian ports would be 9,579 tons per annum. It 
may be said that the difference in the figures is not a large one, and, as a 
matter of fact, that that difference is fully covered by the ex-graiia allow- 
ances. But, I am (|iiite jirepared to admit that even if that is the case, it 
(loos not do away with the argument of those who feel that they are getting 
loss than justice ; beciiuse if those figures had originally been in(diid(3(l, tlu^ 
(x-prafia allowance would probably have been addcid tx) the revised total. 
The other complaint which the producers in Southern India hav(» is that, 
as far as acreage is concerned, the figures in the Government Statistics of 
1932 are by no means accurate. That i>s dim to a variety of iTasous. I do 
not wish to go into all that. But in the case of some of them it may be 
that the statistics were out-of-date. In other cases the reason is that the 
stc'itisties were based upon the figures of land leased out for the purpase of 
rubber cultivation, vrheroa.s during the boom year, particularly in 'ira van- 
core, a large amount of land, which was not originally leased out for rubber 
cultivation, was turned into rubber land in order to take advantage of 
what they hojmd would be a boom which would last for many years. 
Therefore, a great deal of this rubber laud is not included in the Tiavan- 
(*ore statistics. My own information is that the figures of total acreage in 
South India will not be very far off one lakh of acres. But the House will 
realise thr.t it is difficult to obtain accurate figures in a short time. There- 
fore, I can only say that we must await the arrival of the correct figures 
(which cannot be obtained until mid-September), before going forward to. 
the International Committee through the Government of India with a claim 
for revision of the basic quota as far as South India is concerned. The 
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Licensing Committee has received aU kinds of preposterous daims. They 
have received claims on the part of estates which now no longer exist ; 
they have received claims on the part of small estates which are absolutely 
imapproachable, because jungles have overgrown them for many years ; 
and they have received claims on the part of estates, which, more than seven 
years ago, were entirely burnt out and turned into cultivation for other 
purposes. ' Therefore, Honourable Members will realise that this inquiry 
must Take lime. Uut, provided the door is left open for the approach to be 
made to tlie International Committee, through the Government of India, 
then, J think, the Bill, as it stands, satisfies the needs of the present. 

Now, Sir, 1 would point out that there are a certain number of people 
who have been using this occasion to make wdldly extravagant statements, 
and through this House 1 would like to appeal to them to realise what the 
consequences would be if any step were taken which in fact would jeopardise 
the International Agreement. My Honourable friend, the sponsor of 
this Bill, referred to fall in the prices of rubber during recent years, w'hen 
estate after estate was being closed down, staff was being dismissed, labour 
was unemployed and even the most wWthy estates were only being kept 
up on a strict maintenance basis. Now, if this International Agreement 
were not implemented, either by the Government of India or by the Govern- 
ments of Travancore and Cochin, there would be a very real danger of 
the whole scheme being laid aside, and of the industry returning to the 
naked and ruthless competition of the past which would result in the 
weakest going to the wall, and in rubber South India and probably 
Biinna going out of existence altogether. Therefore, I do suggest that 
those wlio are making at the present moment in some quarters exaggerated 
claims and exaggerated statements should pause a wdiile before, tlioy 
advocate any method or any step which would have the effect of break- 
incr down this International Agreement. I have only to read one or two 
figures to show the difference in the position of the rubber industry in 
India lliis year as compared with last year as a result of even an anti- 
cipati(>]i of this agreement. In the months of April and June, 1932, 
the oxi)orts from India were 805,778 pounds with a total value of just 
over two lakhs. 1933 — 8,44,000 lbs. with a value of Rs. 2i laklis ; for 
the year 1934, which includes only one month of the control scheme, 
the export was already three million odd lbs. with a total value of 7i 
lakhs— for the four months after the 1st of April. My Honouraljle 
friend, Mr. Thampan, mentioned two or three points with Avhicli I am in 
very great sympathy ; but on one matter he was a little inaccurate 


Mr. K. P. Thampan ; The sympathy will not take any concrete 
shape ! 

Mr. P. E. James : He stated that as far as the total acreage was 
concerned in Malabar, it was not fully taken into consideration. As a 
matter of fact, our figures go to shoTv that as far as Malabar is concerned, 
and the Madras Presidency generally, the original figures were almost 
aceunite and there has only been a small addition, after exhaustive 
inquiries, to the original figures, on which we made our calculations. 
Ihe great trouble is in Travancore and to a less extent in Cochin : but 
am g ad to say that, as far as British India is concerned, our statistics 
a em to be fairly accurate. He also made reference to the fact that other 
countries seemed to get more out of the agreement than India. I do not 
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want to go into the details of quotas of other countries : I would only 
just make two observations. The is that in an international agree- 
merii of this kind, there is bound to be a large amount of give and take, 
and you cannot absolutely standardise, when you are dealing with other 
countries, a particular form of agreement or calculation. The second Ls 
that the alternative to agreement was disagreement. If certain countries 
Jiave been treated more favourably than India, surely, as far as India 
is concerned, the question we have to ask ourselves is this : is the agree- 
ment going to do anything for the industry in our country ? As far as 
the rubber industry in India is concerned, there is no doubt tiiat the 
agriKmiciit, even as it stands without any modification whatsoever, has 
entirely revolutionised the position of the industry both in South India 
and in Burma. But having said ail that, I would join my Honourable 
friend, Mr. Thampan, in asking the Government of India to give the 
fullest consideration to the representatioiLS which wdll no doubt be made 
by the Travancore Government and by the Cochin Government and by 
the producers in both those States in regard to the quota figures for 
South India. It is a very difficult thing to alter an International Agree- 
ment once it has been arrived at after months of negotiation. But I do 
not believe, as some have said, that the door is absolutely closed ; and 
if our own representative on the International Committee is supplied 
with the case for the producers in South India, I am quite sure, that 
\sitli his authority, as representing the Government of India, witli the 
knowledge that he will have, and with the support of the industry 
behind him, he will be able to make an impression upon his colleagues on 
that committee. If we can feel satisfied, and I am sure we can after this 
Bill has been modified in the direction in which my Honourable fidend, 
Mr. Bajpai, mentioned in his speech, leaving the door open to an alttu'a- 
tion of the quota, that the Government of India will support a reconsidera- 
tion of the claim of South India to some modification, I am quite! sure 
that that will go a long way to satisfy those who feel discontented at the 
present moment. Once more I should like to thank the Honourable 
Member, for the trouble which the Government have taken to help the 
producers and to implement the scheme of international control of pro- 
duction in this matter in this country. I trust that the industry, as I 
believe it wdll, will benefit not only the producer, but also the revenues of 
the country. 

Diwan Bahadur A, Bamaswami Mudaliar : Sir, 1 should like to offer 
a very few remarks at this stage of the consideration of the Bill. I am 
aware of the fact that a scheme of this kind is ultimately for the benefit of 
the industry concerned, and nobody can doubt that the position of the 
rubber growers w^ould be infinitely worse if some kind of control was not 
exercised and if some sort of quota was not fixed ; but the position that some 
of us have taken in this matter is simply this : that fortunately or unfor- 
tunately the transactions of the Conference which was held in London 
were either not known or not a<l(»quately apy)reciated by many rubber 
growers in this country, both European and Indian. My Honourable 
friend, Mr. Bajpai, has said, and my friend, Mr. James, has reinforced 
the statement, that all known planters or known growers of rubber were 
communicated with regarding this scheme, and their approval was taken. 
In fact, Mr. James went so far as to say that 100 per cent, approval came 
from rubber growers so far as South India was concerned 
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Mr. F. E. James ; 1 said as far as the Madras Presidency is concei ued 
100 per cent, aa far as Travancore and Cochin is concerned, an overwhelm- 
ing majority which 1 placed at about 90 per cent. 

Diwan Bahadur A. Ramaswami Mudaliar : 1 accept that suitcjntTit, 
hut anyhow we have the fact that we Jiave placed before us representations 
from various rubber growers and planters who have now realised, probably 
under a better appreciation of the circumstances and a better knowledge of 
the scheme and all that it implies, that the quotas fixed for this country — 
for South India, Travancore and Cochin — do not do justice to them. That 
is the point which 1 shoidd like to impress on the Government at this 
stage of the proceedings. J am not one of those who believe that beeanse 
ten ])er cent, or five per cent, of the persons interested stand out from this 
schomj, tJicrefore, the large majority should not be considered and no 
attempt should be made at regulating these things : there will always be a 
Tew cantankci’ons individuals w^ho will stand out against any attempt to 
form this sort of agreement ; but that is not the position with which we 
are concerned. This Bill regulates the quota only for the seven months 
oF this year. It leaves the question open as to whether that quota should 
be followed up in the next year on the same basis or whether the Govern- 
iTUMit of India .should revise their terms. T think what has fallen from 
Mr. P>aj])ai and Mr. James amply demonstrates the fact that, at any rate the 
Government of India have had a case made out for the revision of their 
(piota, and that with that case they should go before the International Con- 
ference. I do Jiot know under what terms of this agreement, which has just 
been ])laced on the table of the House, the Inter-Governmental agreement — 
the Government of India can do it. 1 should like to have from my Honour- 
able friend, tlie Secretary, a statement as to under what particular clause 
it will still be open, in order to accept a portion of this agreement, to come 
before this Governmental Conference and ask for a revision so far as the 

remaining years are concerned. If I were to reiterate some of the objec- 

tinn.s that liave already been raised by my friend, Mr. Thampan, I trust 
this House will excuse me, but the importance of the subject and the 
anxi(‘t.v of the interests involved over this subject is my excuse for placing 
tliese fads before the House, 

In the first place, as has so often been pointed out in the course of 
this debate, it is now well established that the area under cultivation has 
been largely under-estimated. My friend, Mr. James, suggested that it 
would be a 1,00,000 acres. !My information is that it is nearly 1.50.000 
acres : if that is an exagereration, I am willing to concede it ; but it is 

nothing like the acreage which the delegates had in view when they came 

to this agreement at the Inter-Oovernmcntal Conference in London. If 
that is so, one basis at least of these negotiations, and a basis which formed 
the main consideration in fixing the quotas, goes ; and, therefore, we have 
to substitute some other basis. I would ask my Honourable friend, Mr. 
Bajjiai, what were the considerations that influenced the Conference in 
arriving at the quotas, whether it was based on acreage production; or 
whether it was on the basis of export trade. My Honourable friend sug- 
gested that both these things were taken into consideration. As I have 
shown, the acreage of production was based on Governmental records, in 
British India and Indian States, which were notoriously inaccurate. There- 
fore, so far at least as one basis was concerned, there is at any rate a 
strong case for revision of this agreement so far as the Government of 
India are concerned. 
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Now, take again the baais of exports. My friend, Mr. Thampan, haa 
;; p.M. already pointed onl, — and tJmt fact again was attempted 
hj be met by both the Government spokesman and Mr. James when they 
slated that the export from Alleppey was left out of eonsideration, — 1,300 
(OILS was not a small amount when the total export trade of this country 
is taken into consideration, — on that basis also there is a case made out for 
the revision of this agreement. Then, again. Sir, this is one of the 
iystanees in which India is treated apart from Burma so far as this agree- 
ment is concerned. So -far as rubber control is concerned, Burma is 

already separated from India. I do not know why it was done, and why 
Burma has had a separate quota granted to it. There is a point in this. 
IF the Burmese quota had been fixed on the same basis as the Indian quota, 
there would not have been much reason to complain, but it seems to us 
and to some of those who grow rubber in Southern India that the Burmese 
quota has been more favourably fixed than the Indian quota, if not in the 
initial stage in the present year, at any rate in the coming years so far as 
Inter-Governmental Conferences were concerned. 

Taking the export figures alone, I should like to state that the exports 
from Burma were almost about 2,000 tons less than the exports from India. 

I have got the figures here. If we include the exports from Alleppy, India 
sent, — I am now speaking of India, apart from Burma, — 


In 1926-217 . . . . 6,688 tons, whereas Burma sent 

5,200 toils 

„ 1927-28 .. .. 7,230 Do. 

Do. Do. 

5,491 „ 

„ 1928-29 .. .. 7,896 Do. 

Do. Do. 

5,217 „ 

„ 1929-30 .. .. 7,336 Do. 

Do. Do. 

5,510 „ 

„ 1930-31 .. .. 6,953 Do. 

Do. Do. 

4,824 „ 

During the quinquennium period, India sent 36,103 tons, whereas 
Burma sent 26,242 tons. From this the House will see that the exports 
from Burma have been consistently 2,000 tons le s than those from India, — 
a difi’crence of 10,000 tons, or, as I said, an average of 2,000 tons less. 
Now, for the next five years, so far as Burma is concerned, the basic quotas 

allotted to these two countries are as follows : 

India. 

Burma. 

In 1934, for the seven months, the quota 



given to India is 

6,850 

5,150 

In 1935, India is given 

8,250 

6,750 

In 1936 

9,000 

8,000 

In 1937 

9,000 

9,000 

In 1938 

9,250 

9,250 


Now, Sir, T should like to know why this proerressive imy)rovement in 
the quota, so far as Burma is concerned, bocaiise it does not correspond to 
the progressive improvement in the quotas so far as India is concerned, and 
taking the full five years you will find that while India- has a quota of 
42.350 tons, Burma has a quota of 38,150 tons, or a difference of less than 
»'>,000 tons, whereas, in the previous quinquennium, Burma was at a dis- 
advantage of 10.000 tons at least so far as India was concerned. Sir, I 
^as saying that I accept the position that acreage should be taken into 
<?onsifleration. Now, according to my friend, Mr. James, himself, there are 
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at least 100,000 acres in India proper including Travancore and Cochin 
fcJiates, and we get a quota of 6,850 tons. If you turn to the agreement 
and turn to Ceylon, you will find that the quota given to Ceylon is about 
77,500 ton*s, — more than 12 times the quota given to India, but the acreage 
in Ceylon, 1 understand, is only four lakhs of acres, about four times the 
acreage of India. I ask, ^ain, those delegates who were parties to this 
agreement, on what basis tliey accepted the position that Ceylon 
which has an acreage of about four lakhs should get twelve times the 
quota to start with and increasingly larger proportion later on, whereas 
India sJiould get such a small quota. Now, what is the complaint of some 
of tho.se industries ? In the first place, the quota is so inadequately low 
that it does a great deal of injustice to them. In the second place, as my 
friend, Mr. Thampan, has already pointed out, the exports are not reliable, 
or at any rat(i, they are not a fair index of the measure of quota that ought to 
be allotted to each of these countries. My friend has already referred to the 
Fact that in some countries exports were stimulated by grant of allowances 
by the Governments, by some inducement by the State, and other condi- 
tions were also prevalent in some of these various States which made them 
send larger exports than we did. Now, the acreage of cultivation would 
hav(^ l)een a far more satisfactory feature. That would have been common 
1o ad countries, and if the acreage alone had been taken into consideratiou, 
all tlie aeeid(‘ntal circumstances that came to help a certain country to- send 
a larger export in a particular year than other countries would have been 
avoided. As a matter of fact, the four years that have been taken as an 
average for this country are unfortunately not a proper period. It might 
have suited tlie Federated Malay States to take the four particular year,s, 
blit it did not suit India, and if you take this average and take all coun- 
tri(‘s on the .same basis, you obviously ecme acro.ss an injustice which must 
ii(!cessurily be done to some country or other. In just the previous year 
Avhich we have (‘sciaped, out of these four average years, if you take the 
exports from India, you will find a million and 62 lakhs pounds were 
exported from South India in 1928-29. Unfortunately, for our average, 
just the very next year liad been taken, so that if even five years, instead 
of four years, had been taken, our exports would have been much higher, 
and we w'culd have had a larger quota 

Mr. P. E. James : May I interrupt my Honourable friend for a 
minute ? Actually the years are the calendar years, — 1929, 1930, 1931, 
1932, and in the year 1929, India’s export was the highest figure reached 
before or since. So my friend will have to take the calendar year into 
account. 

Diwan Bahadur A. Bamaswami Mudaliar : I accept that state- 
ment, Sir. My information was that for the fiscal year 1928-29, the 
imports were the highest — it may be for the calendar j’^ear they were the 
hisrbest. Now, Sir, there is the fact that we in this country who are pro- 
ducers of raw produce are Indians, — I am talking now quite frankly, — and 
we are suffering from a peculiar handicap with reference to practically 
every other raw product that we produce. We are not exporters ourselves. 
We do rot know the continental markets ; we do not know the United King- 
dom market. In a few cases it so happens that the producer himself is also 
the exporter, but in a niunher of cases, at any rate in Southern Indii^^I 
do not know anything about the conditions in Bombay where big magnates 
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rule over the commercial world, — ^but so far aa Southern India is concerned^ 
we, who are the producers, must depend upon foreign firms, Jiritisii or non- 
British, lor the export of all our goods, it is so with regard to groundnut, 
which is very largely cultivated in Southern India, it is so with reference to 
tea and coffee. We have to send tea to exporting houses, which are foreign 
houses, like Volkart Brothers, Rally Brothers, and many other names 1 can 
mention, —they are all foreign firms, and they alone have connections with 
the foreign importer, and through them alone raw* produce can be sent. 
Now, what with regard to rubber If On the basis of the actual cultivation 
which is now going on, the Government of India, under a clause of this Bill, 
are going to fix quoitas. My friend, Mr. Thampan, has already referred to 
the injustice which will happen if the quota is to be on the basis of the 
actual cultivation now going on. My friend, Mr. James, somewhat quite 
indignantly pointed out that those, who have given up cultivation during 
the last few years and put forward extravagant claims, should not have 
their case considered and would do more harm than good to themselves if 
they put forward this claim. Now, what is the actual position ? These 
people were not able to have any place at all in a narrowing and restricting 
export market. When the export market restricted itself, when it grew too 
narrow, then those European firms, who were producers and who were also 
exporters, took advantage of the })Osition and tried to send in what little 
they could of their own produce. It is, of course, hnnian, it is natural, — I 
have no complaint against them, because when they could not obtain enough 
markets for their own produce, they were not going to look round and tiy 
to get hold of Indian planters producing rubber to take it as part of their 
quota also and send it to the restricted market which was available to them. 
Therefore, for that reason and for that reason alone, during the past few 
years, many an Indian planter, who had invested his money in a nibber 
estate and who had spent lakhs or what little wealth he had over it, was 
obliged pracitcally to close down that estate for the time being. What are 
you going to do under this Bill f There is no moksham, as we call it in our 
language in South India, there is no salvation. IVIr. Bajpai does not hold 
out any hope and he has told us that not only now, but for the next five 
years, and very probably if things continue in the same state as lliey are 
now, the restriction will be continued for another period of five years, he 
cannot think of having any income from his rubber estate, he must close 
down, turn his attention to the cultivation of some otlier product. That is 
the aspect which I want Government to bear in mind. I see that the quotas 
for each individual estate is to be prescribe<l by Government, prescribed by 
rules made by the Government. On w^hat basis are you going to prescribe 
those quotas ? My Ho-nourable friend may take us into confidence even 
at this stage and tell us what sort of rules Government have in mind which 
they, will frame so that particular quotas may be allowed to estates. Is it 
on the basis of acreage ? Then, acreage for what year, acreage for what 
period t Ts any average to be taken for a certain number of years, or is 
the figure to be taken for 1932 or 1933 ? Ts any consideration going to be 
given at all for the acreage of cultivation before the period of depression 
and before the great slump in rubber prices began to occur in 1928 t 
That is the anxiety which many an Indian planter feels and it is from that 
point of view that my Honourable friend, Mr. Thampan, introduced an 
amendment which at the first blush looked as a reeial amendment and 
vrhich my Honourable friend, Mr. Bajpai, was not able to aceept. But I 
venture to subunt that it is not a racial amendment, but it is an amend- 
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meiit to safeguard the interests oi a class of men who may or may not be 
safeguarueu uy iiic o-gaii-Suiions vvJiieii are already in existence. 

I have not a word to say about the United Planters’ Association ot 
South India. It has done and is doing good work and its representative 
has tried to safeguard iJie interests of both members, Indian and European. 
But there are a class of people who are, perljaps owing to faults of then- 
own, outside this organisation, and it seems to me tliat, because they are 
outside this organisation, tiieir intciests ought not to be ignored altogether. 
May 1 remind my Honourable friend of a provision in the Indian Tea 
Control Act where it is specincaliy provided tnal such representation may be 
had. There is nothing abnormal in the suggestion which my Honourable 
friend, Mr. Thampan, put forward. Under the Indian Tea Co'ntrol Act, 
ttiere is similarly an Indian Tea Licensing Committee, — ^the Bill was passed 
by this House the other ciay, — ^and, according to the provisions of this 
measure, for instance, two members are to be nominated by the Local 
Oovernment of Assam to represent the tea estates owned by Indians in 
Assam, one for the Assam vailey and the other for the Surma valley. 
Then, take my own Province. One member is to be nominated by the Local 
Government of Madras to represent tea estates owned in Southern India 
by Indians. There is an association of tea planters, both European and 
Indian, and yet under this Act, the Indian Tea Control Act, it was thoughi 
wise and prudent by this Ilouiie and by the Government and by my 
lionouj-able friend, Mr. Bajpai, who championed this Bill in the House, 
that a provision should exist in the Act whereby an Indian tea planter 
should be nominated by the Local Government. We have passed that clause 
now ; it is too late to reo| en it, but I venture to convey to Mr. Bajpai and 
to the Government of India, and through them, if I may, to my own Govern- 
ment in Madras, that they would be well advised to recognise the interests 
of Ihis set of people wlio have no representation elsewhere and not to be 
worried over the idea that it would be racial discrimination if an Indian 
rubber planter, who is outside the United Planters’ Association of South 
India, is nominated under the provisions of this Bill. 

I do not want to take up more time of the House, but I felt it my duty 
to place before this House and before the Government some of the alarms 
which are felt by many a rubber grower in South India and in Travancore 
and in Cochin, both European and Indian — I should like once more to em- 
phasise it, because I have had representations from both sets of cultivators 
as to how this Act will work and particularly how this S 3 rstem of quotas will 
work. They want, in the first place, that the quota for India as a whole 
Should be revised at the earliest stage, that is, after the seven months are 
over, and that representations must be made by the Government of India 
through such channels as are open to them to this international organisation 
to revise the quota and fix a more equitable quota so far as India is oon- 
pcrnod. and in the next place, when the most important and most difficult 
duty of framing rules for the allotment of quotas to individual planters is 
takoTi into consideration, they want that those rules should be so framed 
that their condition, present and past, should he taken into consideration 
and that they secured justice to all planters alike. there is only a 

small quota to be divided and there is necessarily a scramble, there is Iwlind 
to be bad feeling and there is bound to be a sense of injustice in every 
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^j^uarter, 1 admit, but make that seiiae of injustice as small as possible aud 
oonlined to as few as possible and so frame your rules tliat everybody -will 
feel that justice has been done to ad. 

There is one small point which has been brought to my notice. 1 see 
that the Controller of the Indian Uubber Lieensijig Committee, writing to 
a very respectable planter whose name 1 do not think 1 need divulge in 
this House, says : 

** In order to obtain the license to export rubber, it is necessary for the owner 
to scud me a copy of the invoice showing tne price of tho rubber ready for sliipment 
as well as the invoice number aud made out in triplicate.’^ 

I want to know whether, in the fixation of quotas and when the actual 
exi)or.t license has to be given, the actual invoices of the orders are to ue 
produced, or whether this quota will be fixed, so that the producers may 
produce it and send it to any exporting firm in this country. 1 trust that 
it will only be the latter course and that no actual order need be shown to 
this Committee which in its turn will have to take that into consideration. 
This is a very curious Bill. This will be operative after two other Govern- 
ments have passed similar Bills, the Travancore and Cochin Governments. 
I know that the question of quota has been raised in a very acute form in 
the Travancore Sri Mulam Assembly and that the Travancore Government 
have promised to consider it. The rules and regulations which have to be 
made and the appeals which have to be provided for against this Com- 
mittee’s decisions — they will have to come up before three Governments. 
In the co-ordination of the effort of all these three Governments lies the 
workability or the [)racticabijity of this Bill. On all Uiese i)oints, for 
instance, in the case of appeals with reference to any decision of the Com- 
mittee as regards plantations or re-plantations, how far they e^n be allowed, 
and in various oth(T matters referred to in this Bill, if the Government of 
India take one view and the Travancore Government take another view and 
the Cochin Government take a different view, it would be impossible to 
work this scheme. I do not know whether I have made myself el(*ar. The 
Committee is to consist of three representatives from the Indian States and 
two from British India. It is quite conceivable that the three representa- 
tives from Indian States may overrule the decision of the two represen- 
tatives from British India. Under the various sections where they have 
been given the pk)wer to issue certificates for plantations and re-plantations 
up to 10 per cent, or 20 per cent., and so on, — the appeal, so far as the Com- 
mittee in a Travancore plantation is concerned, will be to the Travancore 
Government. The appeal from a British India plantation will be to ♦he 
Madras Government and the appeal, so far as a Cochin plantation is con- 
cerned, will be to the Cochin Government. Unless there is, apart from ihe 
broad basis of agreement, an agreement alsk) as to the details, the circum- 
stances under which these appeals will be received and favourably con- 
sidered by these three Governments, unless, as I say, there is a close co- 
ordination of effort and a dose co-ordination of ideas on this subject un 
the part of all the three Governments, it seemsi to me that this will be a very 
difficult Bill to work in practice. Therefore, I would suggest to the 
Government that their task is not finished by merely getting the Cochin 
and Travancore Governments’ consent to the passage of this Bill, but their 
task will continue throughout, — ^in drafting their regulations, in drafting 
tlieir anota allotments and in every other matter, so that the Act may 
.become a wortetble Act. Sir, I have nothing further to say. 
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Mr W. J. C. Richards (Burma : European) : Sir, 1 am glad to find 
that sucli criticii©, as has been made of this Bill, has been largely on 
matters of detail, and that there is no question about what this International 
Agi'comeiil attempts to do for the benefit of the rjubber industry. It is the 
result of co-oj)eration between rubber growers in all countries and in which 
many conflicting views were recognised and met. Dealing first with the 
details, 1 will answer, as far as 1 can, the points that have been brought 
forward. It is a pity, on this discussion, which affects a not unimportant 
section of the agricultural community of this great country, a distinction 
has been made between the big planter and the small planter. Planters’ 
organisations throughout India and Burma consist of members owning 
from 3,000 acres down to five acres. In Burma, there are 1,500 small 
plantoi’s wh(jse holding do not exceed ten acres. The subscription to the 
Planters’ Association is a quarter of an anna per acre, so they can get all 
the protection and assistance which the A>ssociation can afford for the 
very small sum of 2^ annas annually. Even if the interests of the Planters’ 
Associations do not run side by side with the small planters who are outside 
the association, I affirm that their interests are identical, and, in defending 
and taking care of themselves, the Planters’ Association are obliged to take 
care of others. 

There secma to be some confusion as to the basis upon which the 
([uotas have been arranged. The basic exportable quota for the first year 
is the average of the exports for four years. My Honourable friend, 
Diwaii Bahadur Ramaswami Mudaliar, introduced a comparison between 
India and Burma and sought to show that Burma had been treated more 
liberally than India. He will find on a re-examination of the figures that 
witii the exception of exports from Alleppey, which. I understand from 
Ml*. James, have been omitted, the basis on which tlie quota of India and 
liurma have been fixed is exactly the same. There is another mistake 
wbieli has crept in, and that is that exports from the Andaman Islands 
were not included. As my friend Mr. James, said, give and take is the 
only way in which arrangements of this kind can be worked. Althougli 
the Aiidamaihs is the concern of the Government of India, the Burma 
Licensing Committee has accepted responsibility for the requirements of the 
Andamans and licenses will be given from the Burma quota. That is the 
si»irit which permeates this International Agreement, the spirit which 
extends outside this country and goes through all the countries which are 
parties to it. 

Regarding the acreages, they are based on a little blue book I saw in 
the hands of my friend, Mr. Thampan, this morning. It is called Indian 
Rubber Statistics, and, as far as I remember, in the introduction it is 
stated that these statistics are compiled from the figures which have been 
supplied by planters themselves. In dealing with the matter before Lunch, 
my Honourable friend, Mr. Bajpai, stated that the planters themselves 
have supplied these figures and they are responsible for them. ThaX I do 
not challenge, but for the guidance of Government^ in future, I would 
suggest they revise their method of collecting these statistics. They send 
requests to all rubber planters, among whom are a number of poor and 
perhaps ignorant people, for particulars of production last year, stocks in 
hand, the number of labourers employed, and so on. It comes along in 
an envelope marked 0. H. M. S, and inside isrS buff colpurod p.appr .wbieh 
the planter immediately tears, thinking it is a tax-paper whicli it so much 
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retsBinbies. As a result, the figures in the blue book do not include the 
acreage of a certain number of small estates. I believe the omission is 
mwe serious in Burma than in India, but, in looking through the ann uftl 
additions to ^e 1934 basic quota for immature areas, I find that, of all the 
countries which are parties to this agreement, the proportionate increase 
in the quotas is greateir in India and Burma than anywhere else. What- 
ever omissions have been made have undoubtedly been provided for and it 
is impossible to resist the opinion that India and Burma were not without 
friends when the basic quotas were decided. 

Diwan Bahadur A. Bamaswami Mudaliar : Can you explain why 
if India starts on a greater export allowance, it should end on equality 
wdth Burma ? 

Mr. W. J. 0. Bichards : It is because the immature areas in Burma 
are greater than in India. 

Mr. K. P. Thampan : Who said so Y 

Mr. W. J. 0. Bichards : I say so, and the statistics when corrected 
will prove it. 

Mr. K. P. Thampan : I say the contrary. I am right and you are 
wrong. 

Mr. W. J. 0. Bichards : Mr. Thampan this morning used that word 
with whicli we are so familiar — grievance. I cannot agree that anybody 
in this country has got a grievance in respect of this Bill. Since it became 
fairly clear that this International Agreement would be achieved, the price 
of rubber has improved from 2d to l^d a pound. That is the Kind of 
grievance an unsympathetic Government may inflict upon its subjects 
without any voice being heard in protest. 

[At this stage, Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham 
Cheity) vacated the Chair which was then occupied by Mr. Deputy 
President (Mr, Abdul IMatin Chaiidhury).] 

No proposal for the rehabilitation of any section of the world ^s unba- 
lanced economic structure has be(*n so generally commended. Surely we 
will not let it be said that India iiroved obstinate. I think, it would be 
the height of folly, if India took up a position which tended to upset what 
has already been achieved. May I remind the House that on the Interna- 
tional Rubber Regulation Committee there are a number of representa- 
lives of consumers as well a.s of producers. This regulation is one which 
is calculated to benefit i)roducers and consumers alone. In the past, manu- 
Facturers, who use rubber for their raw material, have encountered immense 
difficulties and suffered heavy losses owing to violent fluctuations in the 
price of rubber. Consumers are not going to allow this International 
Agreement to be upset, simply because a small number of people in India 
want to get more than what is fairly due to them. In such a case, it is 
not unreasonable to suppose that consumers would consider whether they 
would buy rubber from India and Burma. 

Not only is this agreement a matter of imiwrtance to planters, but it 
is one of considerable general interest at a time when the regulation of 
olit-piit and the restriction of ex])orts put forward as the remedy for 
many of the economic ills from which the world is at present suffering. 
This is essentially an agricultural Bill, and, it is sponsored by the Gov- 
IiSaOLAD ^9. y 
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emiment ib encourage one to hope that before the Session is ovecj an 
announcement will be made from the Government Benches that arrange- 
mentSihaAre been made for protecting that greater branch of agriculture in 
this* country, namely, paddy and. rice, before its position becomes vulue- 
rahle again at the end of the year. There are about 4^000 small planters 
engaged in the rubber industry in Burma andt India and for three yesu*s 
upt till the time it was reasonably certain that this International j^see- 
ment would be signed, these small planters were in dire distress. Although 
th^ r^eqords of the period of low prices show that in bad times the working 
costs of big and small estates can be forced down for a time to any low 
levels, they also show that the hardships imposed by very low prices forced 
the small cultivators out of production. They were unable to make a 
liVihg on their plantations, they were faced with the loss of their capital. 
They lost hope, abandoned their plantations, and went elsewhere in search 
of a precarious living. This Bill gives reasonable hope that the small 
planter, for a number of years, will be able to live on the fruits of his 
labour, and it encourages the investor to think that for a time, at any rate 
for the duration of this agreement, he will have a reasonable return on his 
money. lib is a Bill which I feel certain will be accepted by this Assembly 
to enable India and Burma to take their place in the biggest scheme of 
qqroperatjon between producers and consumers which has so. far been 
fofwwJated. to restore equilibrium of supply and demand in any important 
wqrhl commodity. (Applause.) 

Ifo; B. Das (Orissa Division ; Non-Muhammadan) : Sir, 1 would 
not have risen to speak, but I am afraid T must make an accusation 
against the Honourable the Secretary of the Department of Education for 
his Laying this International Agreement on the table just before the 
Third Reading of the Bill. Sir, this is a serious charge, that Government 
appears to have something to conceal and they do not supply such a 
document earlier, so that Honourable Members of the House may not 
read the same and criticise it. The only point that I rise to speak 
is^ the constitutional aspect ; that is, the underlying principle of 
tliis so-calied International Agreement. Sir, if these are what Inter- 
niS(t.ipnal Agreements come to, then I wish tliere should be no more 
l^^rnatmnal Agreements inspired, as in this case, by a few planters of 
lindift and Burma. Sir, I cannot understand how a servant of 
the Government of India, the High Commissioner for India, could have 
disseated India into two parts, India and Burma, and, in the end, he came 
to» ado])t the theory that India must be bisected and Burma and India 
can; grow rubber in equal quantities. Sir, as all of us are aware, the 
Bjirnm-Kuropcaii representatives were at one time most anxious that 
Bmmpt slipuld be separated, but Mr. Harper, the representative of 
Europeans before the Joint Committee, after giving his evidence, 
foufid out the real truth and the Burma. Europeans are not anxious for 
sepacaitipn, now. For my part, I have spoken at Congress meetings, 
outside this Chamber and in this. Chamber. Bet Burma be separated, 
but not at the cost of India. And, here, the representative of the Gov- 
ernment of India has gone to the extent of aceeptincr an international 
document wherein he places Burma and India as being two territories, 
two independent countries. Sir,, this is an unpardonable thing, but we 
cannot expect anything better from the Government as they- are at 
present constituted. Let them separate Burma, let them say whatever 
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they like, but let them take note of the present constitutional position 
atnd not 'raise such a mischievous isspe in such a way 

ttr. O. S. Ba;jpai : Hay I draw my Honourable friend’s attention 
to the fact that the agreement has been signed on behalf of India — ^not 
separately on behalf of India and Burma ? 

IKr. B. Das : My Honourable friend thinks that T have had only 
twenty minutes to read the document and I have not read the whole 
document. I have seen that Sir Bhupendra Mitra did sign on ^behalf 
of India which includes Burma, but, I say, Sir Bhupendra Mitra com- 
mitted the crime of separating India and Burma when Burma lis not 
yet separated. (Laughter.) The Higli Commissioner for India, of 
course, acted under the instructions presumably of the Government of 
India. Then, Sir, Sir B. N. Mitra did make certain reservations, 
“ subject to reservations annexed about the Indian States Be 
said : 

** Thn ncccBsion of the Government of India is subject to the agreement and 
co-ojieration of the rubber-producing Indian States in India, in whoso area, tlie 
Government of India have no power to maintain or enforce the restrietions. ’ * 

Sir, I was not present to hear the speech of my Honourable friend. 
Mr. Bajpai, but he mentioned, as I understand from my Honourable 
friend, Mr. Thampan, that the States of Travancore and Cochin had 
agreed to give effect to tliis restriction. I do not know how the Govern- 
ment of India were able to persuade the States of Travancore and Cochin 
in thirt matter, because, I know th<5 Government of India are so lethargic 
in other matters, for instance, they have not been able to persuade the 
Indian States to accept and ratify other International Conventions that 
emanated from Geneva, and which are more humanising and which will 
do greater good to greater number of people in those States. But, Sir, 
if the States have done it, they have done harm to their own p(iople, 
and, Sir, though it is of some intere^ to the South Indian planter, 
v^hich is represented by my Honourable friend, Mr. James, here, to the 
])oor Indian planter whose spokesmen here are my Honourable friends, 
Mr. Thampan and Diwan Bahadur Ramaswami Mudaliar, Sir, this is an 
injustice. For my part, the Government of India ought not to have 
brought forward such a Bill. Sir, when the Ottawa Agreement came, 
everybody thought that a new heaven had come for the industries, but, 
thereafter, my friends the tea planters at once went into International 
Agreements for restricting their production ! Sir, if everything was 
to be restricted, what was the necessity of these Imperial Conferences 
to bring so-called preference to India ? If my friends, the tea planters 
of Assam, could pride themselves upon the Ottawa Agreement, why 
diB they enter into this agreement over restriction of production there- 
after T And this restriction of rubber cultivation is another instance — 
and there may be many instances of many things in the archives of the 
different Departments of the Government of India which may not see 
the lijiht of day till this Session is over, but which they probably intend 
to give out more and more in the near future. Sir, for all these reasons 
I. oppose the main principle of this Bill, and I oppose the vicious idea 
ifhaff ‘Burma should be mentioned as a territory and as a eountry, whereas 
linrma is only one of the nine Provinces of India and ought not to get 
more than one-ninth preference in any matter. 

Mr. O. S. Bajpai : Sir. when I moved that this Bill be mssed; T 
certainly was not expecting that a storm would suddenly blow up at 
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this rather belated stage of our discussions. However, when my 
Honourable friend, Mr. B. Das, played his characteristic part of the 
stormy petrol of this House, it is not at all to be wondered at that this 
has happened. Sir, I do not propose myself to emulate either the heat 
or the passion of tlie speaker who spoke last or to digress from the 
main points which, according to my hearing of the debate, actually 
emerge in the course of this stage of the discussion ; but, before I pro- 
ceed to these tliree or four points, I should like to express my regret to 
the House that copies of the International Agreement should not have 
been in the hands of Honourable Members earlier. Sir, the explanation 
of that is simjde. T was, as a matter of fact, in joint partnership, and 
a minor partner, in regard to this Bill, with the Honourable the Leader 
of the House, he being responsible as it were for the sections dealing 
with export quotas and so on, and my personal responsibility being 
limited to the very minor portion dealing with the restriction of culti- 
vation. It was only when I heard that the Honourable the Leader of 
the Houses might not, for reasons of indisposition, be able to be present 
in the House today that I assumed the responsibility for it and, actually, 
on Friday morning, 1 suggested to the Commerce Department that if 
the agreement liad not been already circulated, it should be circulated. 
Again, Sir, I express regret that this elementary precaution was not 
taken earlier, but I do hope that, inasmuch as the Bill, which gives 
effect to the agreement practically verhatim, has been in the hands of 
Honourable Meinbers for some days, the delay in the distribution of 
the agreement has not materially handicapped Honourable Members in 
the appreciation of this problem. 

Now, Sir, I deal, first of all, with the main question which has been 
raised, namely, flie question of the equity or otherwise of the quota 
which ha« been allocated to India. My Ilonouriable friend, Mr. James, 
explained the genesis of the figures which are embodied in the agreement. 
He said that these figures had been arrived at on the basis of exports 
during a period of years beginning with 1929. Now, Sir, I said in the 
course^ of my opening remarks — and I repeat that statement-^ that, in 
my opinion, the acreage of the rubber in the different countries or, at any 
rate, so far as India is concerned, in India should have been taken into 
account when this particular question was considered. And, again, — 
and this is also my personal opinion — the fact that substantial discre- 
pancy has been disclosed between the figures which were present before 
the Committee at the time when they considered this and the figures 
which have been divulged since the investigation of tlie Committee in 
South India began would, prima facie, be a case for representations to thel 
International Committee. (Applause.) My Honourable friends will 
admit that immediately, or now, we cannot go and make those represen- 
tations, for the simple reason that the evidence upon which we intend 
to base thase representations is not yet complete ; but when that 
evidence is complete, my Honourable friend may take it from me that 
Government will take into account the evidence \vhieh is newly brought 
to light and all other relevant fact-ors, and then, as I have alrea^ 
said, take such action as they can to ensure that Indians treatment is 
equitable treatment. 

Now, Sir, my Honourable friend asked which particular clause of 
the agreement would enable the Committee to take up this matter. 
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If he will turn to sub-clauM (j) of Article 15 of the Agreement, he will 
find that the^ Committee is entitled, intsv u/te, to make such other 
recommendations to Governments, relevant to tlio subject-matter of this 
Agreement, ns may seem desirable. It is at the bottom of page 6 of 
the text of the Agreement which has been cireulated to Honourable 
Members, I believe, today. Now, Sir, that is, to my mind, the relevant 
provision of the Agreement in so far as initiative by the International 
Committee is concerned. But I would also draw my Honourable 
friend’s attention to the fact that the Government of India have 
a;c<^epted this Agreement subject, inter idia, to the reservation that 
the co-operation of the Indian States, which are producing units, is 
forthcoming. Now, I explained in the course of my opening remarks 
today that 'Travancore, an Indian State, happens to be the area where 
the discrepancy is the largest. I need not point the inference. It 
would be quite clear to the House that if Travancore feels that it is 
not being fairly treated, it is free to make representations to the Gov- 
ernment of India and we can utilise their representations to persuade 
the other Governments concerned, if our case is a strong one, to re- 
consider the matter. Now, Sir, the second point which my Honourable 
friend, Diwan Bahadur Bamaswami Mudaliar, had made was as to the 
method by which the quotas are to be allocated amongst individual 
States. In that connection, I want to draw the attention of the 
Honourable Members to the Government of India (Commerce Depart- 
ment) Resolution No. 39, dated the 26th of May, 1934, and, at the risk 
of detaining the House with a dull recital of that l^solution, I 
would venture to tell my Honourable friend what that Resolution con- 
tains. Paragraph 8 of the Resolution says : 

* * The quota for each estate shall bo based on the * crop basis of tlie estate 
that is, the accepted maximum production of that estate in any one of the six years, 
1928, 1929, 1930, 1931, 1932 and 1933, with the addition of an allowance for young 
rubber or untapped mature rubber or rubber for which authenticated figures of yield 
are not available on the scale set forth in the Schedule annexed hereto.^' 

1 do not think it is necessaiy for me to go through the Schedule, 
but I can tell my Honourable friends that the Schedule makes a fairly 
generous allowance in this behalf. Then, again, in regard to each 
particular area, we get on further and find that paragraph 9 of the 
Resolution says : 

“ Tlie quota of each estate shall bear the same ratio to the crop basis of 
that estate as the permissible exportable amount bears to the total of the crop bases 
of all rubber estates in India (excluding Burma).'' 

So that, so far as that particular question is concerned, we have 
actually gone beyond the basis used by the negotiators of the Inter- 
national Agreement in regard to the allocation of export quotas. 
They began with 1929 and ended with 1932, whereas we have actually 
gone back to 1928. Now, my Honourable friend, Diwan Bahadur 
Ramaswami Mudaliar, used a rather significant phrase. In the course 
of his speech he referred to a narrowing and contracting market 
Now, Sir, it is inherent in a scheme of this kind that there should be 
a restriction of exports which, in other words, means a restriction of 
the market for the purpose of raising prices. T think he will agree 
with me that in a rdatricted market like that, the smaller producers, 
as it were, cannot expect to get more than what might be called fairly 
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generoiis treatment. In other words, those who, “by reason of the 
depression, had been exporting little in the earlier years should not 
take advantage or could not logically take advantage of' a restricted 
niarket in order to export more than they had ever exported before. 
But, at the same time, I recognise that inasmuch as they happened to 
be working at what you might call below the subsistence line, they 
need more generous treatment than those who were well established 
financially before. That was the principle on which the Government 
of India proceeded in regard to the Tea Restriction Act and that, 
again, is the principle which the Government of India intend to observe 
in regard lo t!his particular measure. Sir, the third point which my 
Jloiuhirable friend, Diwan Bahadur Ramaswami Mudaliar, made, was in 
regard to the representation of Indian planters in South India. Tie 
drew my attention to the provisions of the Tea Control Act in this 
respect. If I may say so, the objection which I took to my Honourable 
friend, Mr. Thampan’s amendment, was not on the ground that it was 
a racial amendment. I never said that. On the contrary, I said at 
once, that the smaller interests for whom he was speaking deserved 
consideration and, if it was possible, their representation on the Com- 
mittee should be arranged. The point that I took was a constitutional 
one, namely, that the Bill left it to the Local Government to provide 
for nomination and we should not limit their discretion. Now, I 
need not remind my Honourable friend that last Session, when I was 
asking this llouse, in deference to the wishes expressed by certain non- 
offieiai 'Members of the House, that the Governor General in Council 
shall be given powers of supervision in regard to rules framed by Local 
Governments in regard to sugar-cane, my Honourable friend, being the 
champion that be is of provincial rights, rose in his seat and said : 

You shall do nothing of the kind.’’ T was naturally reluctant to 
bring the Government phalanx either for or against tlie amendment and 
he managed to take the majority of non-oflBcial Members into the Oppo- 
^sitiUn. 'thus d^feuting the amendment. Surely, in respecting the 
powers of the Local Governments I was aOting in conformity with the 
principles of which he is such a stout champion. In the citcumstntfces, 
T submit that that is hardly au object of reproach so 'far as my Attitude 
in regard to that matter is concerned. But let me repeat whAt t said 
when T was dealing with Mr. Thampan’s amendment. I said that the 
cause for which he has been speaking and the interests for which he 
has been speaking are deserving interest and we propose to convey 
to the Government of Madras the suggestion that has been made and 
thh’ (tjtprefeftirtn Of our hope that, \vhon they make the nomination, 
thi?se interests will be given very careful and, let tis 'hope, very 
Srympathetic consideration. 

in 1. Now, Sir, the last point which my Honourable Mend, Mr. Mudaliar, 
made, was in t’egard to co-ordination. He drew attention to the* const- 
itutionally somewhat heterogeneous position of the Licensinig Committees 
«%i(nd;said : 

-V, Hmv ifl the Govomor General in Oeuneil going to enffuro that thcee people 
behave properly, nnd that the interests or the principles according to which they 
Jqende are not Indian States vers^tx British tndian bnt the common interests of the 







tp. 1: w>uldi ipvite the atteutipn: qft my lioppwniible 
Iriend to the power of control by the Governor General in Oooncil in. Bubt , 
clause (t) of clause 7 of the Bill which says : 

“ All acta of the Committee 

— tlie saving clause is only in regard to applications ^oij planting, — 

All acts of the Cominittoc shall be subject to the control of the Governor 
General ii| Council,, who nia/ cancel, sjispond or modify as he thinki^ fit any such 
fict/' ■ . 


Well, I think, Sir, with that kind of sword of Dfinibcles han^ng 
over their heads, it is hardly likely that the Committee would go ahd 
run amuck, licywever, the point which my Honoiirable friend has made 
is an important point and the Government of India will see whether any - 
thing fiu^hep is necessary in order- to ensure- that the Committee act 
ill- a spirit, as he says, of harmony ralher than of pure sectional interests,' ; 
of one imrt of India or the other. 

Nowi Sir, aMough it is not strictly speaking germane to the dSsr. 
cussion on this Ball, I do not think that 1 cam let whiat been* said: 
in regard to the sei)aration of Burma pass without soinC comment; I 
think it has been« suggested that there has been some sinisiter move both' 
on- the part of those who negotiated this agreement and on the part of 
the Government of I*ndia to anticipate the decision of the Joint Parlia- 
mentary Committee in regard to the scpalration of Burma. Sir, 1 per- 
sonally have been associated with these negotiations for nearly- four or’ 
five months, and, I can assure the- Homte that certainly nothing was 
further from the mind of the Government of India than to anticipate 
im any way the decision in regard to the separation of Burma. As 1 
tried to explain in the course of my remarks this morntag, we were- 
faced not with any act of Government but with an act of Gk)d, the gei)- 
graphical separation of Burma from India. You cannot run the ar&tii- 
nistration of an Act which deals inter alia with the regulation of culti- 
vation of rubber by a centralised* committee for the whole of India in- 
cluding Burma with its headquarters, shall we say, in Calcutta or Madras. 
It cannot be done. That is the reason why we decided that there should 
ho separate committees for Burma and for India. Again, I would say- 
that if what T have said has not sufficiently convinced my Honourable 
fri(?nds, they may turn to sub-clause (I) of clause 7 which I have quotetl, 
namely, that the power of revision, supervision and control rests with 
the* Oovernor General in Council as effectively and as fully in regard 
to, the committee which operates in Burma as it does in regard to the 
committee which is operating in Iudia% That, to my mind, is a com])lete 
negation of the suggestion that we have in any Avay beeti- anticipating the 
decision with regardi to the separation of Burma. 

think T hayc endeavoured to deal with all the points which have 
been madb in the course of this discussion, and, on the whole, T think 
T am justified in saying that the IlpUtse accepts the principle, of the 
Bill and‘ recognises that it is a measure which in modern economic* 
CQi^ditionft to, ftu^jtJier of tli^. injiu^ry eweern- 

0 ^ Ih(^e tibivt reaji^i^ion Qj tl^^^ validity pf. that prippitfh?,, ^ 

House will pass this Bill. (Applause.) c * 
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Mr Deputy Preeident (Mr. Abdul Matin Chaudhury) : The ques- 
tion ia : 

** That the Bill to provide for the control of the export from and import into 
India of rubber and for the control of the exteneion of the cultivation of rubber 
in British India, be passed. 

The motion was adopted. 


THE INDIAN INCOME-TAX (AMENDMENT) BILL. 

The Honourable Sir James Origg (Finance Member) : Sir, I beg 
to move : 

** That the Bill further to amend the Indian Income-tax Act, 1922, for a certain 
purpose, bo taken into consideration.*’ 

Sir, this is u very technical matter but 1 shall try and make the 
purpose of the Bill clear to the House in a very few words. I would 
have been a little more confident of my ability to do so if I had been 
allo’wed to have a black-board and the use of a few “x'^s 
and “ y ”s. However, I will do my best without such ex- 
traneous aids. The necessity for the Bill arises from a flaw in 
the drafting of the Dominion Income Tax relief section in the Indian 
Income-tax Act. The basis of the scheme fo!r the relief of double Income- 
tax within the Empire is that double taxed concerns or individuals shall 
be relieved of the lower of the two rates of tax and that the two tax- 
ing authorities should give relief which in the aggregate should amount 
to the lower of the t’v^^o rates of; tax. Now, Great Britain guaranteed, 
whatever the rate of tax in the Dominion, always to give half her own 
rate of tax. In the Indian Income-tax Act, it was provided that India 
should give the diflFerence between the Indian rate and half the English 
rate, or half the Indian rate whichever was lower. Now, that was 
all very well so long as the Indian rate was pr;actically throughout its 
range lower than the English rate. But with the reduction of the 
English standard rate from five shillings to 4s. &d, over quite a 
cojisiderable range of the Indian Income-tax, the Indian rate is now 
higher than the English rate. Let me just interpolate here by ^ 5 ayirlg 
that, although 1 said it was over a considerable range of Indian Income- 
tax, that range applies almost entirely to companies. It can apply to 
XQjy few cases of individuals, and, I think, for my present purpose, we 
cam leave out of account the question of individuals altogether. Now, 
if the amount of relief given by India is the lesser of the two amounts, 
one of which is the full Indian rate less half the English rate and the 
other half the Indian rate, in present circumstances and over the range 
which I have indicated half the Indian rate is the operative amount. 
Therefore, the total relief given by Great Britain and India together 
is half the sum of the two rates. Now, half the sum of the two rates 
must always be greater than the lower of the two rates. That means 
that India is giving more relief than is required to carry out the in- 
tentions of the original scheme which is to give relief from the lower 
of the two rates and not from half the sum of the two rates. I am not 
too confident that I have succeeded in making this clear to the House. 

Diwan Bahadur A. Bamaswand Mndaliar (Madras City : Non- 
Muhammadan Drb.an) : Will the Honourable Member use “ x '' and 
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Tile Honourabte Sir James Origg : Yes, I shall do po. Let thei 
British rate be x and Indian rate be y Great Britain always 
contracts to give relief amounting to xl2. The present Indian Income- 
tax provides that there shall be given as complimentary relief either 
y-x|2 or yl2 whichever is less. For our present purpose y|2 
is always less. Therefore, the total relief given by both countries is : 

and must be greater than the lower of the two rates. 

The only other thing I wish to add is that this flaw in the drafting of 
the Indian Income-tax Act was brought to light as a consequence 
of the reduction of the British standard rate. The amount that it 
means to the revenue of India is about eight lakhs, and clearly 
eight lakhs is a sum which one cannot forego in the present circum- 
stances. It is, as I said at the start, only our intention to ‘remedy the 
existing flaw. It is not a Bill of pains and penalties. We merely provide 
that doubly taxed concerns shall in no circumstances pay less than if they 
were entirely operating in India and entirely subject to the Indian fiscal 
machine. 

Sir, that is all that I have got to say. If any other questions arise 
4 p.M. I wdll do my best to deal with them at a Jater stage, 
but I think I have sufficiently explained the general purpose of the Bill. 

Mr. Deputy President (Mr. Abdul Matin Chaudhury) : Motion 
moved : 

That the Bill further to aiiieutl the Indian liieome-tax Aet, 1922, for a certain 
purpose, be taken into consideration.^^ 

Sir Oowasji Jehangir (Bombay City : Non-Muhammadan Urban) : 
May I ask the Honourable Member just one question I He referred to 
individuals. 1 take it from him that this change in the Act w ill in practice 
not affect individuals at all. 

The Honourable Sir James Grigg : Xo, Sir ; I said it would affect 
very few individuals and I cannot say with certainty that there will be 
no individuals w^hom it will affect, because, T believe, there is a em'tain 
range of individual incomes in India at the very top of the scale, — I tliink 
incomes above 20 lakhs a year, which I imagine are pretty rare — w’liich 
might be affected by the Bill. 

Sir Oowasji Jehangir : But the income-tax on incomes of 20 lakhs 
a year is higher in England today than it is in India. 

Honourable Sir James Grigg : My infonuation ii; to the con- 
trary* that in the ease of individual incomes of more than 20 lakhs, the 
Indian income-tax is ai present higher than the Euglisli income-tax after 
the recent reduction of the standard rate. 

Sir Oowasji Jehangir : Including the sui)er-tax I 

The Honourable Sir James Grigg : Yes, 8ir. 

Mr. P. E. James (Madras ; European) : Kir, this is an extremely 
simple Bill w hich the Honourable the Finance Member has explained with 
co^mendablci clarity ! As far as I understand it the ])Osition is this : that 
now that in certain cases the rate in the United Kingdom is less than the 
Tate in India owing to the recent reduction of the lax in the Unite<l King- 
dom', a person or company in such cases may actually, on obtaining relief 
iu India under this provision, pay at a rate which is less than the highest 
fate in mther country. I understand also that Government claim that 
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while section 49 in the Income-tax Act as it stands safefpiai’ds a person 
against having to pay at a rate greater than the highest rate in either 
country, it was never intended that he sliould have such relief at any time 
as would enable him to pay at a rate lower than the highest in either 
country. 

The Honourable Sir James Origg : T might interrupt the Honour- 
able Member for a minute, only because his luse of the words “ highest 
rate is a little ambiguous. The highest rate in Greiat Britain and in 
England is 10 or 11 annas in the rupee. Tf he substitutes for ‘‘ highest 
rate ”, “ the higher of the two rates ”, then his statement is correct. 
1 imagine that is what he means. 

Mr. P. E. James : I accept the correction ; it is not only more 
accurate but it is better grammer. In other words, a peirson who has ob- 
tained refunds both in the United Kingdom and in India should not, in 
the view of Government, be placed in a better position than the person 
who is being taxed singly at the higher rate. I gather that is the position. 
Now, Sir, the Honourable the Finance Member did not explain one matter 
which I cannot but help bringing to his notice. His explanation is that 
this position has been arrived at since 1st April this year on account of the 
fact that the finances of the British Government have been so well-managed 
in recent years that they arc able to reduce their income-tax rates. Now, 
the Honourable the Finance Member was very careful to conceal this very 
important fact, that had it not been for the surcharge on income-tax in 
this country, even today these rates would not have been higher than the 
rates in the TInited Kingdom. And although on principle we cannot object 
to this ])articular Bill, we) should not be human nor should we be con- 
sistent with tb(' policy we have laid down in Budget Session after Budget 
Session, if we did not take this opportunity of calling the attention of the 
Finance Member to the urgent necessity of doing away with the surcharges 
altogether. T hesitate, since this morning certain questions passed between 
the Finance IMember and my Honourable friend^ Mr. Neogy, to quote his 
predecessor in office ; but, I am constrained to call his attention to a 
paragraph in bis speech on (he Budget on the 27lh Pebmaiy, 1934. 

The Honourable Sir James Grigg : I have read it. 

Mr. P. E. James : I liave no doubt my Honourable friend has read 
it, but it contains several hundred paragraphs, and perhaps it would be 
better to draw his attention to this particular paragraph once more : 

** In our proposals we are providing fairly for all the needs that can be foreseen. 
Wo Rocin to have toiichod the bottom, and if the tendencies which have recently been 
npp.nront there is a good hope 

— and T would ask the Finance Member to mark these word® — 

“ that thoro vAW bo a margin next year large enough not only for the restoration 
of the cuts in pay but for the relaxation of other burdens.'* 

I think T shall be receiving the support of every section of the House 
when T say that our interpretation of the meaning of the words “ relaxa- 
tion of other burdens ” is, first, the removal of the surcharges on income- 
tax. and second, the removal of the surcharges on customs duties. I am 
not asking my Honourable friend to anticipate his Budget Speech of next 
ywr, but T am asking him to remember that if we accept with good grace 
this Bill which means that companies will not be entitled to refunds on the 
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scale which they hoped to be entitled to this year, we do so in the hope 
that next year he will be able to take some step towards the realisation of 
the hope which was expressed by his predecessor. 

I will make only one other observation to strengthen my point. He 
has spoken in his speech of an error in drafting clause 49 of the Income- 
tax Act. I am not quite so sure as to whether it was really an error in 
drafting. At the time when the} clause was put in the Act and at the time 
the clause was drafted, not only was there never in the contemplation of 
anyone that the rates of income-tax in this country would, in any instance, 
be greater than the rates of income-tax in the United Kingdom, but there 
was mild surprise expressed by a commentator on the Act, in those days, 
fthat the rate in India was actually a little more than half the rate in 
the United Kingdom ! Therefore, I suggest, that this clause was not draft- 
ed badly, but was simply drafted on the assumption that we should never 
have to pay in this country at a rate of income-tax which the inhabitants 
of the United Kingdom have to bear. However, Sir, now that I have 
‘‘ said my piece and I have called the attention of the Finance Member 
to the real cause of this Bill, which is the imposition of the surcharges, 
I hope h(?( will do everything he can, at the time of the next Budget, to 
bring in a popular measure including the abolition of the surcharge on 
income-tax, the restoration of the cuts, and a reduction of the surcharges 
on revenue duties, which, I know, is an object which he has greatly at 
heart. 

Sir Cowasji Jehangir : Sir, I should like to congratulate Mr. James 
and the Members of the European Group on the way they have received 
this Bill and supported it, for it is a well-known fact that this Bill affects 
European firms much more than it affects Indian firms. I will go so far 
as to say that mo^rt ])robably it affects 99 per cent of English firms and 
one per cent, of Indian firms. And although to them an eight lakhs in- 
crease may be a trifling amount {Mr. F. E. Jamrs : “ No, no.’’), we still 
congratulate them on the way they have received this Bill. But it does 
make one reflect w^hen Government find it necessary to introduce a Bill 
due to the income-tax in this country being liigher than t]i(» income-tax in 
England, even if it be for one single class of pei'sons or companies. What 
have wo come to ? We, a poor country like India, with teeming millions 
of people who are said to he half-fed, we today are paying a higher income- 
tax than the richest country in the world. That is a point on which Gov- 
ernment should also reflect, and since the Honourable the Finance Member 
comes fresh from the richest country in the world, perhai)S he will help us 
in trying to convey to his countrymen in England a correct appreciation 
of the way in which we are taxed. I have been told in England, over and 
over again, that India is taxed very lightly so far as income-tax is concern- 
ed as compared to England. I do not know how often we were fold during 
the last four or five years how lucky we were as compared to England. 
May I ask the Finance Member when he sends his confidential communica- 
tions to his Goveniment of which he is a servant, to convey to tlicm the glad 
news that England is today paying less income-tax on companies than 
India is, and correct the impression in the mind;: of many well-informed 
Englishmen that we are very lightly taxed ; and, may I echo the liope 
expressed by Mr. James that a time may come and that too very soon 
when the example set by the Chancellor of the Exchequer in England will 
be followed by our Indian Government with the approval of the Secretary 
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of State, and that he will be able to announce very soon a little less burden 
on the suffering millions of this country ; and may I ask him to remember 
that today, people who earn only Rs. 84^ a month are paying income-tax 
which they have not done for years and years. It is time that those people got 
a substantial relief and the first thing that the Government of India ought 
to do should be to give relief to the lower middle classes whom they have 
taxed — I will not say mercilessly, but most unexpectedly — ^at a time of 
depression and at a time when they feel the depression more than anybody 
eli. 

Dr, Ziauddin Ahmad (United Provinces Southern Divisions : 
Muhammadan Rural) : Sir, I have been at pains to understand the meaning 
of the two simple clauses in this Bill, and, I think, I. am now in a position 
to do so after the explanation given by the Honourable the Finance Member. 
I dare say, I have not got the same facility, as my friend has got, but I 
felt the need of a blackboard and chalk just as much as my friend did. I 
have tried to find out a formula. In the British Finance Act of 1920, it 
is said that the rate at which the relief is to be given shall be one-half of 
the appropriate rate of the United Kingdom tax. Suppose the appro- 
priate rate is U — I shall put U for the United Kingdom and “ I for 
Indian income-tax. He is then entitled to have relief only to half that 
amount, tliat is U|2 : if he comes to India, then he can get relief equal to 
“ I mimta ri|2. That is the existing Act. But the amendment proposed 
is this : he will get relief equivalent to half divided by U, that is, half the 
United Kingdom rate. 

[At this stage, Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham 
(lietty) resumed Ihe Chair.] 

But there is a case which I hope he will remember : he has assumed 
all the time that the Indian rate is greater than the United Kingdom rate. 
What will happen if the Indian rate becomes less tlian the United Kingdom 
rate ? Then the rebate to be given becomes mimes, that is, something will 
have to be I’efuiided — the equivalent of “ I ” minus U|2 : and if “ I is 
less tlian T'|2, then, instead of giving them rebate, you will have to take 
some more money from them. Instead of assistance, you will have lo 
fine the assessee. 

The Honourable Sir James Grigg : Sir, may I at once correct a mis- 
apprehensidn whicli appeared in the, shall I say, faintly acid remark* of 
Sir Cowasji Jeliangir ? Jle referred to the Government of whicii I am 
a servant. As regards that, he seemed to be under the misapprehension 
that I am still a servant of the English Government. T am not. 1 am a 
servant of the Indian Government. 

Sir Cowasji Jehangir ; No ; the constitutional position is otherwise. 

The Honourable Sir James Grigg ; That is irrelevant : I am a servant 
of the Govornmoni of India and not of the. English Government ; and, so 
long as 1 am hero, I shall continue to serve the Goveniment of India and 
not the Government of the United Kingdom. (Cheers.) The rest o? his 
remarks on the terrible weight of taxation in India T can more appro- 
priately deal with when I come to the remarks of my Honourable friend, 
Mr. James ; and, may I at once express my gratitude to Mr. Jqmes for 
the spirit in which he has accepted this extremely , unpleasant piece of 
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legislation, because as Sir Cowasji Jchangir has pointed out, practically 
the whole of the damage of this proposed legislation will fall on English 
concerns operating in India f When he went on to refer to my predecessor 
and referred to the little contretemps which occurred this morning, he 
gave me an opportunity to clear up a little the position which I may have 
in some doubt this morning in my interchanges with Mr. Neogy. As far 
as the opinions of my predecessor arc concerned, I regard myself as 
fully at liberty to differ from him. As far as he gave pledges, subject 
to the exception of the slight slip up for which T apologised this moni- 
ing, I regard myself as bound by tJiem. 

Mr. E. 0. Neogy (Dacca Division : Non-Muhammadan Rural) : Do 
I understand my Honourable friend to say that he sticks to the opinions 
expressed by his predecessor ? 

The Honourable Sir James Origg : No, no, T stick to my own opinions. 
So far as the pledges of my predecessor are concerned, errors and omissions 
excepted, I intend fully to carry them out. Mr. James read the conclud- 
ing paragraph of my predecessor’s last Budget speech in which he expressed 
certain opinions. T am not yet in a position to say whether I agree with 
those oi)inions. His may be an optimistic forecast as to the condition on 
Indian finances, which 1 am not yet in a position either to deny or to 
alBrm, but either in that same Budget speech or in a previous one, my 
predecessor gave the moat categorical pledge, which was that when suffi- 
cient money was available, the surplus should be devoted first to the 
restoration of the pay, and secondly to the removal of the surcharge on 
income-tax. Now, that is quite a categorical pledge. It may be a very 
embarrassing one as time goes on, but t regard myself as being bound by 
liis pledge, but, as I have said already, not by his opinions. 

Sir Cowasji Jehangir : Sir, I want to make a personal explanation. 

J said that the Honourable the Finance Member was a servant 
of the British Government. Constitutionally he is a servant of the British 
Government, just as much as every Honourable Member on the Opposite 
Benches is. Constitutionally he is not responsible to this House ; he is 
responsible to the Secretary of Stato, who is responsible to Parliament. 
We all trust and hope that when they are on the Government Benches, 
they will serve India just as much as the Secretary of State will, but that 
does not change the constitutional position that my friend is not a servant 
of India, he is a servant of the British Government and a servant of Parlia- 
ment, and he is only responsible to them. 

Mr. F. E. James : Why split hairs T 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Ghetty) : The 
question is : 

That the Bill further to amend the Indian Income-tax Act, 1922, for a certain 
purpose, be taken into consideration.” 

The motion was adopted. 

Clause 2 was added to the Bill. 

Clause 1 was added to the Bill. 

The Title and the Preamble were added to the Bill. 

The Honourable Sir James Origg : Sir. I beg to move : 

“ Tbat the Bill be passed.” 

liSBOLAS 1 
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After the illnminatirig discussion we have just had, I do not think it 
necessary for me to go into any further technical details. 

As regards what Sir Cowasji has just said, I am quite content tc 
leave liini to his disquisition on the constitutional position, I merely re- 
peat that so long as I am a Member of the Government of India, I am a 
servant of India, and not of the British Government. 

Mr. K. 0. Neogy : May I point out to my Honourable friend that he 
lias contradicted only one portion of my friend. Sir Cowasji ^s statement 
tliat he is a servant of the British Government. But what he stated in 
addition to that, T think, was a very serious allegation, and that is, that 
lie was in confidential communication with that Government. 

The Honourable Sir James Grigg : That allegation does not seem to 
be worth denying. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty) : The 
question is : 

** That the Rill further to amend the Indijui Income-tax Act, 1922, for a certain 
purpose, be passed. 

The motion was adopted. 

The Assembly then adjourned till Eleven of the Clock on Tuesday, 
the 21st August, 1934. 
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Tuesday^ 21st August, 1934. 


The Assembly met in the Assembly Chamber at Eleven of the Clock, 
Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty) in the Chair. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 

Arrangement for a Meat and Vegetable Market on the Minto and 

Circular Roads, New Delhi. 

699. *8irdar Harbans Singh Brar : (a) Is it a fact that about 500 
quarters built for the Secretariat staff have been allotted for occupation 
this year on the Minto and Circular Roads t 

(&) Is it a fact that no arrangements for the meat and vegetable 
markets have been made in that area ? 

(c) What is the distance of the nearest market from these quarters ? 

(d) In view of the fact that there are now more than 1,000 quarters 
(including the Press quarters) in this area, do Government propose to 
make some arrangement for the meat and vegetable market for the forth- 
coming winter season ? If not, why not f 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce : (a) Yes. 

(h) There are shops in the area leased by the New Delhi Municipal 
Committee, which supply both vegetables and meat. 

(c) The nearest market is about a mile from the quarters : but the 
shops referred to above are situated in the middle of the area in question. 

(d) The question of constructing additional shops in this area is at 
])resent engaging the attention of the New Delhi Municipal Committee. 

PoSTAGi:. ON AlR MaIL LeTTBRS. 

700. *Sir Darcy Lindsay : (u) Will Government be pleased to state 
the reason for the high postage charge of annas per half ounce on 
letters transmitted by air-mail to Great Britain ? Is it a fact that the 
charge from Great Britain to India is six pence in the case of letters 
distributed to many parts of India by the ordinary postal service on 
arrival of the air-mail at Karachi ? 

(6) With a view to further encouraging the use of the air-mail, are 
Government prepared to consider restoring the former postage charge of 
6^ annas per half ounce on letters transmitted to Karachi by ordinary 
postal service and from thence by air-mail ? 

(c) Will Government be pleased to state the system of their payment 
for the conveyance of mail by Imperial Airways Service from Karachi to 
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Europe ? Is the payment made per single letter or by poundage of the 
postal bags, and if so, what is the charge ? 

(d) What is the amount of the subsidy, if any, paid to the Indian 
Trans- Continental Airway’s service for the conveyance of mail between 
Karachi, Delhi, Cawnpore, Allahabadj Calcutta, and Rangoon, and is there 
any further payment on the basis of poundage ? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce : (a) The charge of 84 annas for 
the first half ounce for letters transmitted by Air Mail to Great Britain 
is made up of ordinary postage of 24 annas and air fee of six annas. 
This air fee. includes the charge for air conveyance by the Indian Internal 
Air Services. Government do not admit that the charges are high for 
the sei vices rendered. The reply to the second part is in the affinnative. 

(b) Formerly, the combined postage and air fee from Karachi to 

Great Britain was eight annas, and not 64 annas per half ounce as stated 
by the Honourable Member. A flat rate of six annas per half ounce as 
air fee has been fixed for air conveyance from any j>art of India and 
Burma to Great Britain, in order to encourage the use of Inland Air 
Services and to secure acceleration of mails in inland transit. Govern- 
ment do not propose to reintroduce differential rates which they consider 
to be unsound in principle. ' 

(c) Payment is made on the gross weight of the postal/ bags at the 
rate of 13 shillings and nine pence a pound. 

(d) Apart from the subsidy paid by the British Government in 
respect of the trahs-India Service, operated jointly by Indian Trans- 
(Joniinental Airways, Limited, and Imperial Airways, Limited, the Gov* 
ernment of India have granted these cbmpanies financial asjsiatanee iti the 
form of the following concessions, namely ; 

(1) Remission of customs and excise duties on petroL oil, aero- 

planes, spare parts, etc., used on the service in India. 

(2) Exemption from charges for landing, housing, wireless and 

meteorological facilities arising in India. 

The value of those concessions for the current year is estimated at 
Rs. 1,31,400. As a result of granting these concessions, there has been 
a saving estimated at more than Rs. I 4 lakhs a year as the charges for 
the conveyance of Indian Air Mails by the main service are now per- 
mitted by the authorities in England to be settled in sterling instead of^ 
as formerly, on a gold basis. 

In this connection the Honourable Member *s attention is invited to 
the reply given by me on the 19th March, 1934, to Mr. D. K. Lahiri 
Chaiidhury’s starred question No. 607. 

In addition, payment for the carriage of mails is made on the gross 
weight of mails carried. 

Sir Darcy Lindsay : Will Government consider a general reduction 
in the air mail postage from India by the West Bound Service to Europe, 
South Africa and other ports of call, that will be likely to encourage a 
more general use of the Air Mail Service ? 

Frank Noyce : I may mention for the informa- 
tion of the Honourable Member that, although 1 have stated in reply to 
, part (a) of his question tliat Government do not admit that the present 
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charges arc high for the services rendered, I am liaving the possibility of 
reducing them carefully examined. (Cheers.) 

Mr. B. Das : The diiference between the air mail and ordinary mail 
from England is only id., while in the ease of India it is 6^ annas*. Maiy 
I know who shares the extra payment from India and whether the Gov- 
ernment of India get a share of it or whether it goes to the trans- 
continental Airways ? 

The Rotionrable.Sir Frank Noyce : I should require notice ot* that 
question. I cannot say off-hand how the air mail charges are divided. . 

Mr. B. Das : In view of the assurance which the Honourable Mem-’ 
her has given that tiie Government are going to look into it, will they 
consider the desirability of reducing it to the extent of id. from 61 
annas ? 

Diwan Bahadur A. Ramaswami Mudaliar : M. 

The SoUdUtable Sir Frank Noyce : As t have explained, we are 
looking into the question in all its aspects. Cut I would point out to the 
Honourable ]\[ember that the air mail charge for letters from England to 
India, if they are sent by air in India, is eight pence and not six peneCi. 
There is an additional hVo pence charge if they are conveyed by air mail: 
in India. 

Mr. B. Das : May 1 request the Honourable Member to reduce that 
6^ annas to the id. ? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce : 1 obviously cannot say at pre- 
sent hoAV far we shall be able to reduce the air mail charges or indeed 
whether shall be able to reduce them at all. But as I have sairi, the 
question in all its bearings is under careful consideration. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad : Will the llonoitrable Member say that the 
air mail charge from India to Sugland is 8^ annas while from Bngland 
to India it is only 6d. 1 There is an etlorirtoiis difference. Will the 
Iloiiotilable Member kindly look into this matter as Well 1 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce : That point has already been 
raised in the supplementary question asked by my Honourable frIemV 
Mr. B. Das. 

Transmission of Mail to and from Europe Bt obrtain Air Servicbs^ 

701. Darcy Lindsay : Is it a fact that under pi^seht conditions, 
countries in Europe other than Great Britain have the privilege of sending 
mail to India by the Dutch (K. L. M.) and French Air Services to be 
forwpded from Karachi by ordinaiy postal service, ilil advantage of eota- 
mercial value denied to Great Britain, and if so, are Government prepared 
to reconsider the question of the transmission of mail to and from Europe^ 
by these services ? 

The Honourable Blr Frank Noyce : The facts are not quite as 
stated by the Honourable lileraber. Some countries in Europe utilise all 
the three air services, namely, Imperial Airways, K. L. M. and Air Prance* 
Some utilise only two and some only one. 

The mode of transmission «.f air mails to India from countries iu 
Europe is a matter for decision by the Qoverfllliettts of those countries* 
L337LAD a2 
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With regard to the mode of transmission of air mails from India to 
Europe, the Government of India do not propose to reconsider the decision 
already arrived at. 

. t702*. 

Post of Personal Assistant to the Military Secretary to the 

Viceroy. 

703. ^^Maulvi Badi-uz-Zamajn : Will Government kindly state 
whether the post of Personal Assistant to the Military Secretary to the 
Viceroy is reserved for Europeans ? If not, has this ever been held by a 
l^Iuslim 1 If not, why not f 

The Honourable Sir Henry Oraik : The answer to the first two 
portions is in the negative. As regards the last portion, the answer is 
that no suitable Muslim of sufficient seniority has been available. 

Creation of the Post of a Superintendent in the Military Secretary 

to the Viceroy’s Office. 

704. ^Maulvi Badi-uz-Zaman : (u) Is it a fact that the post of 
Registrar in the Military Secretary to the Viceroy’s office was retrenched 
about two years ago in the interest of economy t 

(b) Is it a fact that it is now intended to create the post of a Super- 
intendent in the Military Secretary to the Viceroy’s office in lieu of the 
post of Registrar ? If so, why ? 

(e) Do Government propose to consider the name of a member of the 
minority community for this post ? If not, why not ? 

The Honourable Sir Henry Oraik : (a) Yes. 

(6) With the abolition of the post of Registrar, there is no man 
specifically responsible for continual supervision of the work of the 
A-Ssistants and clerks and, in consequence, the supervision is undertaken 
by the Personal Assistant to the Military Secretary to His Excellency 
the Viceroy and First Assistant working in conjunction ; and in the 
absence of the Personal Assistant to the Military Secretary to His 
Excellency the Viceroy, the First Assistant has to discharge the Personal 
Assistant’s share of the duties of supervision. In these circumstances, 
the conversion of the post of the First Assistant into one of Super- 
intendent iS under consideration. 

{r) If and when the post is finally sanctioned, it will be filled on the 
basis , of merit and suitability. 

Composition of the Cypher Branch of the Office of the private 
Secretary to the Viceroy. 

705. *Maulvi Badi-uz-Zaman : (a) What is the present composition 
of the Cypher Branch of the Office of the Private Secretary to the 
Viceroy J Why is it excliLsively reserved for Europeans and Aiurlo- 
Indians ? 

(b) Is it a fact that prior to 1914 Indians used to do Cypher work 1 
If so, why are they excluded now f 


tThig question waa withdrawn by the questioner. 
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(c) Is it a fact that European clerks doing routine work in the Offlce 
of the Private Secretary Jo the Viceroy are in receipt of higher rates of 
pay than Indians f 

H. A. F. Metcalfe : (a) Pour European Assistants. There are 
certain difficulties which at present prevent the employment of Indian^s 
ill the Cypher Branch of the Office of the Private Secretary to the Vieero3^ 
Steps are, however, being taken to remove thes^ difficulties: In this 
connection I would .invite tlie Honourable Member’s attention to the 
answer given to Mr. Muhammad Muazzam Sahib Bahadur’s question No. 
935, dated the 15th September, 1933, regarding the Cypher Bureau of the 
Foreign and Political Department. 

(h) Both Indians and Europeans used to do the Cypher work in tlie 
I’rivate Secretary’s office prior to 1912. The reason for the exclusion of 
Indians from that year is given in part (a) above. 

(c) There are no European clerks employed on routine work in the 
Private Secretary’s office. 

Mr. Oaya Prasad Singh : With reference to the answer to part 
(a) of the que.stion, am I correct in stating that one of the difficulties 
is racial discrimination, — that the British Government which is in charge 
of the Cypher Bureau there would not agree to the appointment of 
Indians in this branch 1 

Mr. H. A. F. Metcalfe : Who is it that the Honourable Member 
suggests will not agree to it ? 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh : This Cypher Bureau is being controlled 
by an organisation which has its headquarters in England and it is those 
people who object to the employment of persons of Asiatic domicile in 
this Department. If I am wrong, I should like to have the correct 
information from the Honourable Member. 

Mr. H. A. P. Metcalfe ; The Honourable Member has not stated the 
position quite correctly. The position is as follows. Certain cyphers are 
used both in the Private Secretary’s office and in the Foreign and Political 
Department Cypher Bureau, which are not the property of the Govern- 
ment of India. The Department which oivns those cyphers has the right 
to say by whom those cyphers shall be handled, and the efforts we are 
making, wliic?h I referred to yesterday, are to try and get rid altogether 
of any cyphers which are not the property of the Government of India. 
As .soon as we have substituted cyphers which are purely the properly 
of the Government of India, the Government of India will then be able 
to dictate by whom those cyphers shall be handled, and there is no doubt 
that when that situation has been reached, Indians will be recruited to 
these two Cypher Bureaus. 

Blfr. Vidya Sugar Pandya : In that case just as the British cyphers 
are not to be touched b}’’ Indians, will yon provide that the British will 
not touch our cyi)hers in London t (Laughter.) 

fi!i\ H. A; F. Metcalfe : I am' afraid '^f cannot provide that, because 

.there would be no Indians in London and elsewhere to deciptor tl^e telc^ 
grams which wo send. *. ^ .. . ' * 
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Rksidiential Clerks in trb OFnes ov Tm Private Bbgretart to the 

ViOlROY. , 

706. ’^'Maulvi Badi-uz-Zaman : How many residential clerks are 
there in the Office of the Private Secretary to the Viceroy and how many 
of them are Indians f If none, why are Indians excluded f 

Ur. Vi, Ai V, UelK^Rlfe : Owing to the fact that the resident clerk 
ha^ to decode any cypher telegrams received out of office houra the duty 
of resident clerk devolves on the four cypher cleric in turn. The reason 
why Indians arc not employed as cypher clerks has already been explained 
in my answer to part (a) of question No. 705. 

Racial Discrimination in the matter of Railway Accommodation and 

SwFLY OF Food to Clerks on Tour with His Excellency the 
Viceroy. 

707. ^Uaulvi BadA-uZrZatnaJa ; is it a fact that European clerks on 
tour with the Viceroy are given better railway accommodation than the 
Indians and receive free food, and that Indians are paid a small sum as 
food allowance ^ If ^so, why ? 

The Honourable Sir Henry Craik : There is no differentiation. 
European and Indian clerks who accompany Ilis Excellency the Viceroy 
on tour are each provided witli a compartment, (-coking facilities also 
are provided for Ilindns and Muhammadans. European clerks are given 
food fr^e because no facilities exist for them to cook their own food and 
the V’’i(‘erega] S|)ecial Train is very seldom timed to stop at stations 
cquip])ed w'itli liefreshiiiont Rooms, wdicre meals could be had. Indian 
clerks are paid an adequate food allow^ance per diem. 

Holidays jn the Offices op the Miutary Secretary and the Private 
Secretary to the Viceroy. 

708. ’’Uaulvi Badi-uz>Zaman : (u) How many closed holidays are 
observed in the Oflioes of the Military Secretary and the Private Secretary 
tU the Viceroy t 

(h) Hnw' are the clerks compensated for loss in holidaj^s w^hen closed 
holidays are c*onverted into sectional holidays or not closed at all ? 

The Honourable Sir Henry Craik : (a) Closed holidays are ob- 
served in the office of the Military Secretary to Ilis Excellency the 
Viceroy, as far as practicable. It is not i)Ossible to grant all biased holi- 
days because of the personal and urgent nature of the work. In the office 
of the Private Secretary to His Excellency, all closed holidays are strictly 
ohserved, but here, as in the Seeretariat, men are required to take their 
♦urn of duty on holidays so that urgent w^ork may be attended to, 

(h) In the Military Secretary to His Excellency's Office by the grant, 
^enever possible, of holidays in lieu when His Exeelleney tjie Viceroy 
is away froin Headquarters on tour. In the Private Secretary's office by 
the subsequent grant of holidliys in |ieu. 

Vvvmi^UL Clerks in t«r MtLrrAKT Sboretary to TtR Vioerov’sOffioe. 

709. ♦MatrM Badit-uz-Zaman : How many residential clerks are 
there in the Military Secretary to the Viceroy's office f If none, are 
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Governiufint prepared to cQ^sider the appointment of ^t leasit SQ 4*4 \o 
offer relief to tte clerical cadre t If j\ot, why not i 

The Honourable Sir Hemy Oraik : The duties of residential clerk 
are performed in the Military Secretary ’s ofBoe by the personal Assistant 
to the Military Secretary. No question of relief, therefore, arises. 

Sunday Duty done by Some Clerks in the Military Secretary to the 

Viceroy's Office. 

710. *Maulvi Badi-uz-Zaman : (<a) Is it a fact that some of the 
clerks in the Milit4ry Secretary to the Viceroy's office have tq do Sunday 
duty withQttt any remuneration, while others are exempt ? 

(i) Will Government kindly state the date since when this practice 
came into force, and the name of tho official who is responsible for this 
differential treatment in the matter of exemption from holiday duty i 

(r) Is it a fact that no compensatory holiday is given to the clerks 
doing Sunday duty 1 If so, why is this done ? Are there Government 
orders to the contrary ? Who is responsible for the nonrobservance of 
these Government orders ? 

The Honourable Sir Henry Oraik:. All clerks do Sunday duty 
in turn and none is exempt. .}. . 

{h) Arrangeraimts have always had to be made for the disposal of 
urgent work on Sundays, but, as a system, the present practice dates from 
March, 1932. 

(c) A compoiisatory holiday is given when Ilis Excellency tlie 
Viceroy is on tour, but not when His Excollency is in residence at head- 
quarters. Thero are no general orders on the point ; the matter is one 
for decision in each department. 

Restrictions imposed for Accommopatino Relatives and Friends in 

the Viceregal Estate. 

711. *Maulvi Badi-uZ;Zaman : (wr) Will Government kindly lay on 
the table a statement showing the ministerial establishment under the 
Central Government in receipt of rent-free quarters ? 

(&) Are any restrictions imposed upon them about accommodating 
relatives and friends ? If not, why is this system in force in the 
Viceregal Estate, especially in those quarters which are situated at a 
distance of about a mile from the Viceregal Lodge t Under what regu- 
lations is this done 1 

The HoBiMirahle Sir Hrary Chralk s (a) The information required 
by the Honourable Member is not readily available, and, I regret, I am 
unable to undertake its collection, as it will Involve an expenditure of 
time and lai^ur ineommenaurate with the results. 

(6) The restrictions referred to by the Honourable Member are 
imposed only in respect of quarter* in the Viceregal Estate, and I would 
invite bis attention to the reply given to Mr. T. N. Ramakrishna Beddi's 
atarred que^ion No. 490 on the 25th Pebmary, 1933. 
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Strength of Staff in the Office of the Superintendent, Viceregal 

Estate. 

712. ^Blaulvi Badi-uz-Zaman : (g) Will Oovermnent kindly state 
wliat the total strength is of the office of the Superintendent, Viceregal 
Estate, excluding temporary and work charged appointments, and the 
number of Muslims employed ? 

(h) What steps are being taken to bring the strength of Muslims in 
that office up to the required standard, as laid down by Government ? 
If none, why not ? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce : (a) I presume that the Honour- 
able Member refers to clerical posts. There are twenty such posts, of 
which four are filled by Muslims. 

(b) No permanent vacancy has occurred during the last five years. 
When a vacancy occurs, the orders of Government relating to the repre- 
sentation of Muslims and other minority communities will be duly 
observed. 

Clerical Appointments made in the Offices of the Private Secretary 
AND the Military Secretary to the Viceroy, etc. 

718. *Maulvi Badi-uz-Zaman ; (u) Will Government kindly lay on 
the table a statement showing the number of permanent clerical appoint- 
ments filled up in the following offices during the past five years : 

(t) the Private Secretary to the Viceroy, 

, (w) the Private Secretary to the Viceroy's Press, 

(lit) the Military Secretary to the Viceroy, and 

{iv) the Superintendent, Viceregal Estate f 

(6) What is the number of Hindus and Muslims taken in each, office, 
and the reasons for omitting the recruitment of Muslims f 

The Honourable Sir Henry Oraik : (a) and (h). 

(t) None. 

(it) There is only one clerical appointment in the Private Secretary 
to II is Excellency’s Press, This was created in 1930 and was filled by a 
Muslim. 

(in) One, a Hindu. 

(iy) None. 

Appointment of Muslims in the Office of the Director of Civil 

Aviation. 

714. *Lieut. Nawab Muhammad Ibrahim Ali Khan : (a) Will 

Government please state the total number of temporary and permanent 
establishments of the office of the Director of Civil Aviation and the 
number of members of different communities employed in each grade 1 

(b) Is it a fact that there is no Muslim Superintendent or senior 
assistant in that office t Is it also a fact that the appointment of Superin- 
tendents in that office is not always made by promotion, but is generally 
made by recruitment of suitable assistants from other Departments and 
therefore seniority is not applicable in such cases ? 
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(c) How many such appointments have been made during the last 
three years f Why has a Muslim not been selected ? 

(d) Are Government prepared to remove the grievance of Muslims 
by appointing an adequate number of members of their community ? If 
not, why not t 

(e) Will Government please state the number of total appoint* 
ments made in the office of the Director of Civil Aviation during the 
last four years in different grades and state how they have been filled f 

The Honoiurable Sir Frank Noyce : (a) I lay a statement on the 
taWe. 

(h) The answer to the first part is in the affirmative. As regards 
the second part, with the exception of the appointment of the first 
Superintendent, and a subsequent temporary appointment of a Super- 
intendent, appointments to such posts have been made by the promotion 
of suitable assistants in the office. 

(c) On^ — the tem^porary appointment .1 have referred ito in my 
answer to part (6). For this appointment applications were invited from 
trained assistants in other Departments and the applicant considered the 
most suitable was selected. He happened to be a Hitidu. 

(d) I cannot admit that Muslims have any grievance in this matter. 

(e) Government regret that they are unable to furnish the informa- 
tion as its collection would involve an undue expenditure of time and 
labour. 


Statement, 



Hindus. 

• 

Muslims. 

Sikhs. 

Anglo- 

Indians. 

Indian 

Chris- 

tians. 

Other 

minority 

commu- 

nities. 

Total. 


Permanent Staff, 

Superintendents . . 

2 



1 

1 


4 

Assistants 

8 

1 

1 

2 

J 


13 

Clerks . . 

14 

4 

1 

1 


.. 

20 

Stenographers 

1 

•• 





1 

Draftsman 

1 

•• 

*• 

•• 

•• 

•• 

I 

Total . . 

26 

5 

2 

4 

2 

•• 

30 

Temporary staff. 

Clerks . . 

2 

1 





3 

Stenographers 

1 






1 

Draftsmati 

1 

•* ' 

•• 

- 


•• 

1 

.. Total . , . 

. V .4. . 

1 

.. - 

•• 

•• 


6 
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. Bmployicbnt of thb Rblatiovs of thb SmnoB 8uPBmiin*£irQBKT of the 
Office of the Diebctoe of Cim Aviation in that Offiob, 

716. *Lieut. N$w«>b Mnbamniad Ibrahim AU Khan : (a) Is it a 

fact that recently several relations of the senior Superintendent of the 
ofHce of the Director of Civil Aviation have been appointed in permanent 
and temporary posts in that Office f 

(h) Will Government please state the number of his relations^ em- 
ployed in the Office of the Director of Civil Aviation and subordinate 
offices ? 

Co) Is it a fact that recently when there was a clerical vacancy in 
the New Delhi Civil Aerodrome Offiqe, one of his relations and the 
brother of the draftsman was quietly appointed f Were applications 
invited for this vacancy 1 If not, why not f 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce ; (a) No. 

(6) Government have no information. 

(c) Government have no information about the relations of the clerk 
in the Aerodrome Office, New Delhi, The man appointed was selected 
because he had had experience in the Civil Aviation Office. 

Posts created in the Office of the Director of Civil Aviation. 

716. ^Lieut. Nawab Mubammad Xbrabim Ali Khan : (a) Is it a 

fad that some new posts have been created in the office of the Director 
of Civil Aviation ? If so, how is it proposed to fill them ? 

(b) Are Government prepared to remove the communal inequalities 
by filling these posts by members of the minority communities ? If not, 
why not ? 

The Honourable Sir Prank Noyce : (a) Yes. They have been filled 
in the normal way through the Public Service Commission. 

(b) There are no conimujjal inequalities. 

Non-grant op Gratuity to one Mr. J. Connors. 

717. ^Pandit Satyendra Nath Sen : (a) Will Government be pleased 
to state whether it is a fact that the Railway Board refused to grant 
gratuity to Mr. J. Connors on the ground that it was time-barred, as 
stated in the letter of the Railway Board, dated the 27th April, 1931 ? * 

(&) Is it a fact that the amount of gratuity of Rs. 7,000, with 
interest, due to Mr. J. Connors, is in the possession of the Railway De- 
partment of the Government of India ? 

(c) Is it the policy of Government .to deprive people of their dues 
and take shelter behind the law of limitation ? 

Mr. P, R. |tau : (a) The facts of the case are as follows : 

Mr. Connors retired from the Bengal Nagpur Railway in 1910. 
At the time of his retirement, he applied fqr the grant of a 
gratuity, which was refused as it was held by the Adminiakration 
that Mr. Connors* claims were not aufflciontly established. 
Nine years later, the Agent of the Bengal Nagpur Railway re- 
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Qpeiied the questioo and r^opimended a gpratuily. The Bail- 
way Beard saw no reason to reconsider the matter after the 
lapse pf nine years alter the officer’s retirement. The question 
was again raised by Mr. Connors in 1931 and the Railway 
Board adhered to their previous decisions. 

(6) My Honourable friend has overlooked the fact that the rules 
distinctly provide that the grant of gratuities is entirely at discretion and 
that they cannot be claimed as of right. 

(c) No. 

Alleged Maladministration of the North Western Railway Medioal 

Defartment. 

718. *Klian Bahadur Haji Wajihuddin : (cd Will Government be 
pleased to state whether there has been an agitation in the Press regar<l- 
ing the mal-administration of the North Western Railway Medical 
Department t 

(b) Was any allegation made that the Office Superintendent of that 
Department was responsible for certain gross irregularities ? 

(c) Is it a fact that the personal file of a clerk of the Medical Depart- 
ment, in which adverse remarks iu regard to his work were made, was 
torn away and good remarks were inserted in its place ? How many 
such instances have been broheht to the notice of the Chief Medical 
Officer 1 

Mr. P. R. Rau : (a) Government have seen some articles criticising 
the administration of the Medical Department of tlie North W^estern 
Railway in the Eastern Times amd the Pilot, 

(h) Possibly this was one of the allegations, but I have myself no 
personal recollection of having seen this. 

(c) Government have no information, but I am sending a copy of the 
question to the Agent, North Western Railway, who is competent to deal 
with the alleged incident. 

Abolition of the Post of Superintendent in the Office of the Chief 
Medical Officer, North Western Railway. 

719. *Khan Bahadur HaJi Wajihuddin : (a,) Is it a fact that on 
account of the amalgamation of the North Western Railway Medical 
Department, with the Headquarters Office, establishment matters both 
of the Chief Medical Officer’s Office and the whole of the Medical Depart- 
ment, have been handed over to the Personnel Brandi of the Headquarters 
Office ? 

(b) Is it a fact that the Medical Branch of the Chief Medical Officer’s 
Office now deals with purely technical matters and its work has always 
been controlled by an officer possessing proper technical qualifications? 

Cc) Is it a fact that matters relating to stores also reauire the control 
of a technical officer and have always been dealt with by the Personal 
Asgiatant to tha Gbiaf Medical Officer f 

(d) If the answers to the above parts are in the afBmative.. do 
Government propose to abolish the post of the Office Superintendent ? 
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Mr. P. R. Ran ; {a) The Establishment work of the Medical Branch 
previously done in the Chief Medical and Health Officer’s office is now 
being dealt with in the Personnel Branch of Headquarters’ office as for 
all branches of the Railway. 

{h) The Chief Medical and Health Officer is the head of the Medical 
Branch and is the responsible adviser of the Agent on all medical and 
sanitary matters connected with the Railway and is responsible for all 
medical arrangements. He is assisted by two Medical Subordinates 
(Assistant Surgeon and a Sub- Assistant Surgeon). The Assistant Sur- 
geon is designated ‘ Personal Assistant ’ to the Chief Medical and Health 
Officer. 

(r) All matters relating to medical stores are dealt with by the Chief 
Medical and Health Officer with the assistance of the Personal Assistant. 

{(I) This is a matter for the Administration to decide. I have sent 
a copy of the question to the Agent. 

Promotion op Sub-Assistant Surgeons employed on Railways. 

720. *i‘Khan Bahadur Haji Wajihuddin : (a) Is it a fact that there is 
a provision in the rules that Sub-Assistant Surgeons employed on Rail- 
ways can be promoted to the grade of Assistant Sursreons ? 

(b) Is the provision only meant for the Railway Sub-Assistant 
Surgeons or is it also applicable to Civil Sub-Assistant Surgeons, whose 
services are temporarily lent to the Railway Department ? 

Mr. P. R. Rau : (a) Yes. 

(b) I am ascertaining the practice followed on railways and will place 
a reply on the table of the House in due course. 

Removal op Surcharge on Income-tax and Super-tax. 

721. ’‘‘Iiala Rameshwar Prasad Bagla : (a) Will Government be 
pleased to state if they have any proposals before them to remove the 
surcharge on income-tax and super-tax ? If so, what do they propose 
to do ? 

(6) If the answer to part (gj) be in the negative, will Government 
ydoase state if they are prepared to consider the desirability of removing 
the surcharge on income-tax and super-tax ? 

The Honourable Sir James Origg : With your permission, Sir, I 
shall answer questions Nos. 721 and 722 together. I regret that I am 
unable to anticipate the Budget Statement. 

Fixation op Limit of Minimum assessable Income for Income-tax at 

Rs. 2,000. 

t722.'^*Lala Rameshwar Prasad Bagla: {a) Are Government aware 
that the lixation of the minimum assessable limit for income-tax at 
Rs. 1,000 has caused great distress to that class of people ? If so, what 
steps do Government propose to take in the matter ? 

(h) If the answer to part (a) be in the negative, will Government 
please state if they are prepared to consider the, desirability of fixing tHe 
limit of minimum assessable income for income-tax at Rs. 2,000 inst^d 
of Rs. 1,000, as at present ? If not, why not f ■ ■ ■ 

fPor answer to this qnestiop, see answer to question T^o. 721. 
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Appointment op Inspectors op Post Oppices. 

723. *Bao Bahadur M. 0. Rajah : (a) Will Ooyernment please 
state the number of postal inspectors employed in the Indian cities ? 

(b) Will Government also please state if the duties of this class of 
postal inspectors are identical with those of the dfvisional inspectors ? 

(o) Will Government please state the existing ratels of pay attaching 
to these two wings of the postal inspectors and whether at any time these 
rates were identical ? 

(d) Is it a fact that the posts of these town inspectors were converted 
from selection grade into the time scale some time in 1933 ? 

(e) If the answer to part (d) be in the affirmative, will Goveriiiiient 
please state if that meapre was prompted by considerations of economy 
without, impairing efficiency t 

(/) Is it a fact that simultaneously with the convereion of these posts 
into the time scale these appointments which were previously made by 
the Postmaster General of the circle concerned from amongst the qualified 
candidates, were left to the discretion of the local postmasters and whetlier 
any instnielions were issued to them for their guidance in the matter of 
selecting persons for appointment to these posts 1 

(f/) Will Government also please state the names of the Indian 
cities, if any, where in pursuance of these orders these posts were offered 
to the unqualified persons in preference to the qualified men available 
at those stations'? 

(h) If the answer to part (g) be in the affirmative, will Government 
please state if they are prepared to issue detailed instructions to the local 
postmasters that in the matter of appointment to the posts of postal town 
inspectors, qualified men, where available, should be given preference over 
those who could not have aspired to these posts before the conversion of 
these posts into the time-scale ? 

The Honourable Sir Prank Noyce : (a) The Honourable Member 
presumably alludes to Town Inspectors attached to Gmieral Post Offices 
and Firfjt Class Head Post Offices. According to such information as is 
readily available, the number of such officials as it stood on the 5th 
August, 1932, was 84, but Government have reason to believe that there 
has been some decrease since that date. 

(6) No. 

(c) The existing rates of pay for the Sub-Divisional Inspectors in 
General Post Offices and First Class Head Post Offices are Rs. 16(1—10 — 250. 
Those for Town Inspectors are ordinairy time-scale of pay plus a special 
pay of Rs. 30. From 1st September, 1927, till the issue of revised orders 
on the 5th June, 1933, Town Inspectors in General Post Offices and First 
Class Head Post Offices were in the Lowest Selection Grade of 
Rs. 160 — 10—250, like Sub-Divisional Inspectors. 

(d) Yes, as stated in reply to part (c) above. 

(e) Yes. 

(/) The reply to the first part of the question is in the affirmative. 
As regards the second part, as Ae revised arrangement was only a rever- 
sion to the older system of local recruitment, it was not considered neces- 
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sary to issue any ffesh instructions foi" the guidance of Postmasters who 
are in the best position to decide on the suitability of individual members 
of their staff for the discharge of any particular duty. 

{g) No special qualifications ajre prescribed for the appointment of 
Town Inspector : as cfttplained in the reply to part (/) above, Post- 
masters select for these posts the men who are, in their opinion, best 
suited for them. The question does not, therefore, arise. 

{h) Government have no reason to think that the present system does 
not conduce to efficiency and are not, therefore, prepared to accept the 
Honourable Member’s suggestion. 

Gbant-in-aid to the Sanatan Dhabm High School, Simla. 

724. *Rao Bahadur M. 0. Bajah : (a) Is it a fact that the Qoyem- 
ment of India have made certain provisions in the Budget estimate for 
grant-in-aid to schools in Simla which cater for the children of the 
Government of India staff t 

(b) Will Government state the names of the institutions which receive 
such a grant in Simla and New Delhi, and the amounts of the grants paid 
to tJiose institutions, respectively t 

(c) Has the Sanatan Dharm High School of Simla also applied for a 
grant-in-aid on the same grounds t If so, do Government propose to give 
a suitable grant to that school also ? If not, why not ? 

BKr. G. S. Bajpai : (a) Yes. 

(6) A statement giving the names of the schools md the amounts of 
grant paid to them by the Government of India during 1933-34 is laid on 
the table. 

(c) Yes. The matter is under consideration. 


Staiement giving the names of the schools in Simla and Delhi and the amourUe of grants paid 
to them by the Oovemment of India during 1933-34, 


, Rb. 

1. The Lady Irwili High School for Girls, Simla/New Delhi . . . . 9,800 

2. The Harcourt Butler High Sohool, Simla/NeW Delhi . . . . 3»780 

3. The Islamia A. V. Middle School, Simla . . . . . ^ 1,800 

4. The Madrasi Primary Schools, Simla/New Delhi . . . . . . 1,200 

6. Sir Frank Noyce Boys’ (Primary) School, Phagli, Simla . . . . 480 

6. Lady Noyce Girls’ (Primary) School, Phagli, Simla . . . . . . 480 

7. The European Primary School Summer Hill, Simla . . . . . . 4fiO 


Formation of an Advisory Committee for Kathiawar Railways. 

726. *Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad : (a) Is there any advisory committee 
for Kathiawar Railways t If not, are Government prepared to take 
action that an Advisory Committee for Kathiawar Railways may be 
established t 

(6) Was the Railway Board ever requested to initiate the formation 
of the Advisory Bostd t 
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Mr. P. B. BAh : (a) Government are hot aware of any of the Rail- 
ways in Kathiawar having eonstitutled an Advisory Committee. The 
Railways referred to are neither owned nor worked by the Government 
of India, but I am bringing the Honourable Member’s suggestion lo the 
notice of the Managers of the Railways in Kathiawar for such action as 
they consider necessary. 

(b) One representation was received recently and the gentleman 
who made it was advised to address the Railway Administrations con- 
cerned in the hiatter. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad ; May I ask whether the Railway Board can 
ask the atlthorities concerned to form an Advisory Committee, as there 
is a great demand therefor frOm the travelling public ? 

Mr. P. B. BaU : We can only make a suggestion ; that is all. 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh : Is it a fact that these railways are not con- 
trolled by the Indian Railways Act ! 

Mr. P. B. Bau : Whatever power of control vests in Government 
under the Indian Railways Act can be exercised in respect of these rail- 
ways, but that power of control does not extend to the compulsory forma- 
tion of Advisory Committees. 

Mr. Gaya Prasad \ Would it not be an infringement of the 
rights of those Indian States if the Government of India were to compel 
them to appoint Advisory Committees on their railways ? 

An Honourable Member : There is no question of compulsion. 

Classification of Burma Riob. 

726, *Mf. W. S, 0. Bibhards t (a) Will Government be pleased to 
state whether their attention has been drawn to an answer given to a ques- 
tion in the Madras Legislative Council in which the Honourable the 
Finance Member to the Government of Madras (as reported in the 
Statesman of the Bth August) included Burma rice as “ foreign ” rice f 

(6) Do the Government of India agree with the Government of 
Madras that Burma rice should be classified as foreign ” rice f 

MTi G. Bt Bajpai i (a) Government haVe seen a Press report of the 
answer referred to by the Honourable Member. 

(b) The Honourable Member is no doubt aware that Burma rice is 
not treated as “ foreign rice 

D Ba Maung : May T know if the Government of India are in 
correspondence with the Government of Madras with regard to the 
Madras Finatice Member’s reply T 

Mr. G. B. Bajpai : We have asked the Government of Madras, Sir, 
for a copy of the proceedings, ^hat is all. 

Diwaa Bahadur A. BamasWumi Mudaliar : May I ask what is wrong 
in describing Burma rice as foreign ” rice so far as the Madras Presi- 
dency is concerned ? 

Mr. 0» & Bajpai l I should say in that limited connotation the appli- 
cation of the word ** foreign ” would be justified. 
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Mr. Vidya Sagar Pandya : May I ask, since quotas have been 
differentiated, why not in the case of rice also ? 

Mr. O. S. Bajpai ; Not as between one part of India and another. 

An Honourable Member : May I ask what are the recommendations 
of the Rice Committee on this point ? 

Mr. O. S. Bajpai : The Bice Committee has not been formed yet, 
Sir. 

U Ba Maung : Are the Government of India contemplating apply- 
ing protection to Indian rice f 

Mr. G. S. Bajpai : The Government of India do not contemplate. 

Diwan Bahadur A. Ramaswami Mudaliar : Is the Honourable Mem- 
ber in a position to make any statement as regards the imports of rice 
into Madras ? 

Mr. G. S. Bajpai : 1 have nothing to add to what I said sometime 
ago on the subject. 

Mr. Vidya Sagar Pandsra : Is the Honourable Member always merely 
going to repeat that reply ? 

Mr. G. S. Bajpai : Until some decision has been reached. 

Mr. Sitakanta Mahapatra : Is it not a fact that Burma’s separation 
from India is a settled fact ? 

Mr. G. S. Bajpai : I have not yet heard that. 

Mr. F. E. James : When are Government likely to reach a decision 
in regard to the question of the imports of foreign rice — I am not speak- 
ing of Burma rice ? , 

Mr. G. S. Bajpai : Government will try to reach a decision as soon 
as possible. 

An Honourable Member : Before this Assembly rises ? 

Mr. P. E. James ; Is it a fact that the inquiries which the Govern- 
ment undertook to make in regard to the matter have now been com- 
pleted, and, therefore, all that remains for the Government to do is to 
make up its mind on the results of those inquiries f 

Mr. O. S. Bajpai ; Sir, the Government of India initiated certain 
inquiries into the question of the imports of foreign rice, and the results 
of those inquiries became available only a couple of days ago. 

Recruitment to Superior Revenue Establishments for the State 

Railways. 

727 *Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad : (a) Is it not a fact that paragraph 4 
of Appendix I of the Regulations for recruitment to Superior Revenue 
Establishments for the State Railways provides that at the expiration of 
the second period of training “fourth year”, the apprentices will be 
examined and will be listed in order of merit on the result of this 
examination f 

(6) Is it not a fact that in the agreement between the candidates and 
the^ Secretary of State it is stated in paragraph 7 that at the end of the 
training (end of fourth year’s course) the apprentice shall undergo an 
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examination, and, if successful, may be selected by Government foi* fur- 
ther training in the United Kingdom f 

(c) Is it not a fact that contrary to the Government Regulation and 
contrary to the agreement, apprentices were selected in the year 1934 
without any examination by the Railway Board ? 

(d) Did the Railway Board fix any minimum pass marks for quali- 
fying in the examination t In the absence of minimum pass marks, is it 
possible to assert, whether a particular candidate has or has not qualified 
in the examination ? 

(e) Is it a fact that the Railway Board issued a circular on the 20th 
July, 1934. that certain candidates did not attain the qualifying standard, 
and some were selected in direct order of merit without any examinations 
at the end of the fourth year 1 

(/) Will Government be pleased to mention the number of candidates 
admitted every year in the Jamalpur Technical Railway School (Special 
Class Apprentices) ? 

(g) How many of these apprentices are selected for training in the 
United Kingdom every year i 

(h) Are the apprentices, who obtain minimum pass marks and are 
not selected for training in the United Kingdom, eligible for appointments 
in the Railway services Are they entitled to join the Railway Depart- 
ment in a grade above the one for which non-technical men are eligible 1 

Mr. P. E. Rau : (a) The relevant rule provides that an apprentice 
will be examined and will be listed in order of merit on the results of the 
fourth year\s examination, as well as of the examinations held during 
the first three years of apprenticeship, taking also into account the 
reports received during the course of the apprenticesliip. Tt also pro- 
vides that apprentices to tin; number of vacancies for which the selec- 
tion was made in the first instance will be selected in direct order of 
merit for a further period of training for two years, provhh^d tliat they 
have attained the qualifying standard, and the others will be discharged 
from their apprenticeship. 

(/;) The provisions in clause 7 of the Agreement have been correctly 
quoted by the Honourable Member. 

(c) The selection of apprentices for further training in 1934 was 
made, as in previous years, on the basis of ; (/) the re.sults of the technical 
school examination held at the end of each of the four 9-montlily sessions 
which comprise their theoretical training, (^) the PrineipaUs rei)orts on 
the candidates^ general conduct, and (.7) the Deputy Chief Mechanical 
Engineer’s reports on their shop work during cacli year of their period 
of training. 

(d) A minimum was prescribed by the East Indian Railway Adminis- 
tration. 

(e) I presume my Honourable friend is referring to the Railway 
Board’s letter of tlie 19th July, 1934, to the Honorary General »Secrelaiy, 
Anjuman-i-Islamia, Punjab, Lahore. What was staled in the letter was 
that six out of the ten apprentices had attained the qualifying standard 
and were selected in direct order of merit. 

J.:iS7LAD 
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(/) and (^). I place on the table a statement showing the number 
of persons recruited as Special Class Apprentices and the number selected 
out of these for further training in the United Kingdom since the inaugu- 
ration of this scheme in 1926-27. 

(A) The a[)prentices in question are not debarred from appointment 
in railway's if vacancies for which they may be suitable exist. I am not 
very clear as to the meaning of the second part of this question ; but the 
technical training received by tliese young men will naturally give them 
preferential claims over non-technical men for posts for which these quali- 
fications Pire necessary. 


Statement ahowlng the numher of special class Apprentices recruited for training^ 
the Mechanical Engineering and Transportation (Power) Departments of State 
JEailwngs and sent for training in the United Kingdom, 


Year 

of 

reoniitment. 

Number of . 
apprentices 
recruited. 

Year in which 
some of the 
apprentices 
wore sent for 
further 
train- 
ing. 

Number of 
apprentices sent 
to United 
Kingdom for a 
further period 
of training for 

2 years. 

Remarks. 

1927 . . 

0 

1931 

4 


1928 . . 

10 

1932 

8 


1929 . . 

1 12* 

1933 

*7 

* 3 more were 
granted a 

seholarslup of 
£200 per annum. 

1930 .. 

12 

1934 

6 


1931 . . 

tl2 

•• 


fStill under train- 
ing at Jamalpur. 

1932 . . 

tfi 





Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad : May I ask whether the examination at the 
end of the fourth year, the second period of training, as provided in the 
Regulations was ever held ? 

Mr. P. R. Rau ; Sir, I understand that no written examination was 
held. Whether an oral examination was held or not is not quite clear 
from the report of the Agent of the East Indian Railway. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad : I should like to know whether no examina- 
tion was held, and the selection was made on the results of the third 
year examination — which is contrary to regulations ? 

P. R. Rau : I have just explained that my information is that 
no wnwii examination was held. As to whether an oral examination 
was Held or not is not quite clear from the report which we have had 
Xrom the Agent of the East Indian Railway. 
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Mr. 8. 0. lllitra : Was there a written examination held at the end 
f)f the first three years 1 

Mr. P. R. Bau : Four examinations were held, one at the end of each 
term of nine months. 

Mr. 8. C. Mitra : May I take it! that in the other three cases there 
were written examinations as well as oral ? 

Mr. P. R. Rau : I think so, Sir. 

Mr. 8. C. Mitra ; Is it a fact that at the end of the fourth year there 
was no examination ? 

Mr. P. B. Rau : There was no written examination, I understand. 

Mr. 8. 0. Mitra : Rut there was some examination held at the end 
of the fourth term. May 1 take it there was no examination — neither 
written nor oral, at the end of the fourth year ? 

Mr. P. B. Rau : I am not sure whether an oral examination was 
held or not. 

Mr. 8. C. Mitra : May F take it that if thtu*e was not even an oral 
examination, then the purpose of the rej*:ulations has not been followed ? 

Mr. P. R. Rau : Sir, if there was no oral examination, as to which 
I am not quite sure, it looks as if the rules have not been literally 
followed. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad : May I ask if the Railway Board make a 
selection of the candidates without even having any information as to 
whether the qualifying examination was or was not held ? 

Mr. P. R. Rau ; We had plenty of information already on the capa- 
cities of the candidates based on the results of the first four examinations, 
the reports we have had about them from the Chief Mechanical Engineer 
about their shop work, and so on. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad : But the regulations provide that there should 
be some examination — written or oral does not matter — and on the 
results of that examination the Railway Board must make their final 
selections. In this case they did not carry out the regulations ; that is, 
no examination of any kind, either written or oral, was held at the end 
of the scicond period, and in spite of that the Railway lioard made their 
selections ? 

Mr. P. R. Bau : I do not admit that that is contrary to the regula- 
tions. The fact is that we had sufficient information at our disposal to 
place the candidates in the relative order of merit, but I may add that 
these questions have been raised by some of the candidates in repre- 
sentations to the Government of India Avhich are under consideration. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad : With regard to the question of pass marks, 
the minimum required is fixed by the Agent ? Am I correct ? 

Mr. P. R. Bau : Yes, Sir. The minimum was prescribed by the East 
Indian Railway Administration. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad ; May I know if these pass marks are fixed 
from year to year or definitely for all time ? 

Mr. P. B. Rau : They must be fixed. Sir, definitely until they are 
altered. 

L337LAD J.Q 
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Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad : What are the minimjim pass marks— 40, 45 
or what ? 

Mr. P. R. Rau : I understand the East Indian Railway Administra- 
lion have fixed 70 per cent, and over for honours, 50 per cent, and over 
as Ihe minimum for the first division, 30 per cent, and over for the second 
division. Candidates f^eftin" ])e,low 30 per cent, are supposed to have 
failed. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad : Is it not a fact that the percentages that are 
giv(‘n there show that the candidates passed in the second division in 
the third year examination ? 

Mr. P. R. Rau : My Honourable friend forgets that it is not a purely 
qualifying examination. The Government of Indians regulations were 
(jiiite clear on the point that only the number of candidates correspond- 
ing to the number of vacancies were eligible for being sent for further 
training. There were six vacancies, and originally twelve were selected 
for being trained in the first four years in India. Thereafter, at the 
end of four years, only six were sent for further training. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad : May T ask whether it is not a fact that about 
12 ])ersons were selected in the first instance and they were paid Rs. 100 
a mouth at the expense of the poor tax-payer of India, and at the end 
of their training the examination became, a competitive examination and 
you selected only six men ? Is it not a fact that this is a wastage of 
the Indian tax-payer’s money ? 

Mr. P. R. Rau : That is a matter of opinion. If it is a question of 
having six vacancies to fill at the end of six or seven years and if you 
take only six candidates in the beginning, tluni it is quite likely that by 
the end of the ixM’iod of I raining you will be left with only three or 
four. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad : May I ask, whether it is not only the waste 
of the public money but to deprive these candidates of their career if, 
after giving them four years' training and paying them during this 
period at the rate of Hs. 100 a mouth, you simply tell them : “ You go 
out though you have passed ” 1 

Mr. P. R. Rau : But they have received valuable training. 

Dr. Ziauddin Alimad : May 1 ask what is the value of this training 
when the Railways themselves do not recognise it and do not consider 
tlieui fit for employment 

Mr. P. R. Rau : I am sure that if there are suitable jobs in the Rail- 
ways for these trained people, they would get them. 

Mr. D. K. Lahiri Chaudhury : May I ask why the examination was 
not held when the quota of marks is liked for different divisions ? 

Mr. P. R. Rau : My Honourable friend has not been listening 
attentively. I said that four examinations were held during the period 
of training of these candidates. 

Mr. S. C. Mitra : Am I correct in saying that Government take 
only as many candidates as there are vacancies or there is a possibility 
of such vacancies ? If so, what do they do with the other candidates 
who are left out but who have passed the examinations ? 

Mr. P. R. Rau ; They are discharged from the apprenticeship. 
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Kri 9. 0. Hitra : Why the Gavernment do not take steps to provide 
for them in India or attempt to provide them with employment in the 
Compaiiy-manag^ed Kail ways, especially in view of the fact that so much 
of public money has been spent on. their training*’ — Ks. 100 a mojitli for 
a period of four years ^ . 

Mr. P. R. Bau ; They can be jxiven jobs for which they are deemed 
fit, and, I am sure, Railways will take intq consideration the fact that 
they have received trainino- for four years in railway workshops when 
they make their selection. 

Maulvi Muhammad Shafee Daoodi : May I ask how many of them 
have been discharged this year ? 

Mr. P. R. Rau r Four, Sir. 

Sale op Railway Stalls on thk Great Indian Peninsula Railway. 

728. *Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad : (^e) Is it a fact that the Chief Traffic 
Manager of the Great Indian Peninsula Railway has issued a circular to 
the Divisional Superintendents that Railway stalls should be sold to the 
contractors ? 

(6) Was this order issued after the debate in this House and the 
promise of the Railway Member to refer the question of vendors, refresh- 
ment rooms and stalls to the Local Advisory Committee ? 

Mr. P. R. Rau : (a) The Agent, Great Indian Peninsula Railway, 
has reported that no such circular has been issued. 

(h) Does not arise. 

Appointment of Guards in the Dinapore Division, East Indian 

Railway. 

729. *Sardar G. N. Mujumdar : With reference to the reply given 
to the starred question No. 2 of the 16th July, 1984, regarding appoint- 
ment of guards in the Dinapore Division, East Indian Railway, will Gov- 
ernment please state : 

(i) whether the Anglo-Indian Fireman and the Anglo-Indian 
Shunters had passed the examination for posts of guards ; 
if so, when and where ; 

(?V) whether they underwent a course of Transportation at 
the Transportation School, Chandausi ; if so, when and with 
what result ; and 

(Hi) whether any Indian Driver, Fireman, or Shunter, received Dm 
same treatment as these Anglo-Indians ; if not, why not ? 

Mr. P. R. Rau : T have called for the information and will lay a 
reply on the table of the House in due course. 

Information about Matters within the Province of thk Local 
Railway Administrations. 

730. *Sardar O. N. Mujumdar : Is it a fact that Government have 
informed this House in reply to a supplementary question to question 
No. 3 of the 16th July, 1934, regarding mal-administration in the Dinapore 
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Division, East Indian Railway, that these questions ordinarily relate to 
matters which are within the province of the local administration ? If 
so, will Government please state : 

(а) whether there is any legislative body other than this House 

competent to obtain information about matters within the 
province of the local administrations ; 

(б) whether the local administrations directly lay information 

before this House, and 

(c) what the procedure is to obtain information from the local 
administrations by Members of this House ? 

Mr. P. R. Rau : The reply to the first part of the question is in the 
affirmative. The reference was to the various questions put with regard 
to the Dinapore Division of the East Indian Railway. 

(а) Yes, my Honourable friend has forgotten the Council of State. 

(б) No. 

(c) The very large number of questions on an infinite variety of 
subjects and of very varying degrees of importance that I answer every 
day in thia House, is, I believe, a sufficient answer to this question. 

Pandit Satyendra Nath Sen : May I know if Dinapore has made a 
name for mal-administration during recent years ? 

Mr. P. R. Rau : That is my Honourable friend opinion, apparently. 

Pandit Satyendra Nath Sen : Is it not a fact that quite a large 
number of complaints have been placed before this House regarding 
Dinapore aiid that this is not the case with the other Divisions ? 

Mr. P. R. Rau : It is possible to draw various inferences from the 
fact that a large number of questions are being asked with regard to a 
particular subject from particular Members of this House. (Laughter.) 

Head Ticket Collectors in the Moradabad Division op the East Indian 

Railway. 

731. ’^Sardar 6. N, Mfujumdar : With reference to the statement 
laid on the table of this House on the 18th July, 1934, in reply to question 
No. 450 of the 13th March, 1934, will Government please state : 

(i) whetlier the rank of Head Ticket Collector is lower than that 

of Assistant Head Ticket Collector ; 

(ii) the name, the date of confirmation, the rate of pay and the 

post held by men senior to old Head Ticket Collectors prior 
to the appointment of Assistant Head Ticket Collectors ; 

(in) the rate of salary on which the temporary staff of the crew 
system on abolition was appointed on the 1st June, 1931 j 

{iv) whether the present Assistant Head Ticket Collectors were 
temporary ; if so, how they are treated as senior to per- 
manent staff ? 

Mr. P. R. Rau : (0 No. 

(it) and {iv). Government have no information. Promotions and 
determination of relative seniority in these ranks are within the competence 
of the Agent. 
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{Hi) I lay a statement on the table giving the scales of pay in force 
from the 1st June, 1931. 


Statement. 


Chief Inspectors . . 




Rs. 

.. 240-20—400 

Inspectors Grade I 




.. 200-10-220 

Inspectors Grade II 




. . 160—10—190 

T. T. E.'8 Grade! 




. . 70-0-96 

T.T. E.’8 Grade II 




. . 66—3—64 

Hd.T.C.’8GradoI 




.. 200-10—220 

Hd.T.C.’8 Grade II 




. . 160-10-190 

Assistant Hd. T. C.’s. 




.. 110-5-140 

T.C.’8GradeI .. 




. . 70—6—96 

T. C.’s Grade II .. 




. . 66—3—64 

T. C.’s Grade m .. 




. . 37—3—62 

LadyT.C.’8. 




. . 76—6—120 


Under-writings of the Shares of the Reserve Bank. 

732.*Kunwar Hajee Ismail Ali Khan : Are Government considering 
the question of under-writing the shares of the Reserve Bank in various 
centres in India ? If so, will banks and recognised share brokers be 
permitted to under-write the shares ? 

The Honourable Sir James Grigg ; The Government of India are 
not directly concerned with the questions raised by the Honourable Mem- 
ber. They will doubtless be considered in due course by the authorities 
of the Reserve Bank. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad : May [ ask, Sir, whether the first allotment 
of the shares will be done by a Conimittee of the House or by the Govern- 
ment themselves ? 

The Honourable Sir James Grigg : My recollection is that there w^as 
a provision in the Reserve Bank Act that two Members of this House 
should be appointed to assist in the allotment of the sliares. 

Mr. S. C. Mitra ; Arc Government going to take any steps to get 
the two associate members selected by the House before the House is dis- 
solved T 

The Honourable Sir James Grigg : In due course, yes ; but it is not 
proposed to take immediate steps. 

Refresher Course at Kot Lakhpat, North Western Railway. 

733. *Pandit Satyendra Nath Sen : Is it a fact that the Refresher 
Course at Kot Lakhpat, North Western Railway is intended to refresh 
the memory of candidates and that no candidate is bound to pass ^ any 
examination relating to that course for the continuity of his services ? 

Mr. P. B. Rau : I would refer the Honourable Member to the in- 
formation I laid on the table of the House on the 18th July, 1934, in reply 
to part (a) of question No. 576, asked by Rao Bahadur M. C. Rajah, on 
fte 3rd April, 1934. 
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. .(^vmMATiON OP Temporary Staff on the North Western Railway. , 

734. ^Pandit Satyendra Nath Sen : Is it a fact that the Local Rail- 
way Authorities oJ* Die Nortli Western Railway engaged temporary staff, 
and their confirmation was based on passing a departmental suitability 
examination, exempting them from the condition of passing the Resfresher 
Course .at Kot Lakhpat or Lyallpur ? If so, whj^ ? If so, will Govern- 
ment be pleased to state the reasons as to wdiy the Refresher Course 
examination which was an additional one was fixed as final for the tempo- 
rary clerks and failures in it were discharged ? 

Mr. P. R. Rau : T have called for information and will lay a reply 
on the table of the House in due course. 

Posts of Controllers in the Moradabad Division, East Indian Railway. 

735. "Sardar 6 . N. Mujumdar : (ti) Is it a fact that the posts of 
Controllers in the Moradahad Division, East Indian Railway, are [)rized 
posts reserved exclusively for the Anglo-Indian eommnnity ? If not, will 
Government please state : 

^i) w’hether any vacancy amongst the Controllers occurred during 
the period 1st January, 1923, to 31st July, 1934 ; 

(it) the names of tlie recipients of vacant posts ilviring the said 
period : 

(Hi) the posts held by the recipient prior to their appointment in 
the t'ontrol Office ; 

(iv) the pay, exclusive of any allowance, drawn last : 

(v) the procedure adopted fo? such appoinlmcuts ; 

(vt) the reasons under which no Indian Section Controller was 
appointed : and 

(vii) whetlier the rights and privileges of Indian Section Controllers 
were superseded by such direct ap])ointmeuls ; if so, to what 
extent and how Government compensated them, if not, why 
not V 

(6) Is it a fact that the posts of Controllers in the Moradabad Divi- 
sion, East Indian Railway, are held by Anglo-Indians, since 1923 ? . If not, 
will Government please state the names, the community and the date of 
appointment of the holders of the posts since 1923 to date together with the 
dates of appointment as Section Controllers ? 

(c) Is it a fact that the present Indian Section Controllers were 
superseded by the junior Anglo-Indians, when ever any vacancy amongst 
the Controllers, Moradabad Division, East Indian Railway, occurred ? 
If so, why ? If not, will Government please state the names, the cora- 
moiiity, and the dates of appointment of the Section Controllers since 1st 
January, 1923, till 31st July, 1934 f 

Mr. P. R. Rau : Government regret they cannot undertake to collect' 
the information asked for which covers a period of nearly twelve years. 
They are, however, enquiring into the substantial allegations of raci^’ 
disoVimination made in the question and will lay a reply on the table in 
due course. 
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Posts of Controllers in the Moradabad Division, East Indian Railway, 

736, *S^dar 0. N. Mujuxndar : (») Have Government perused the 

(Jiassified List of the East Indian Railway ? If so, will they please state 
the reasons how and why supersessions amongst Section " Controllers, 
]\roradabad Division, occurred, viz., page 245 of the (Classified List corre(dorl 
np to 1st January, 1926, pages 126 and 127 of the Classified List corrected 
up to September, 1929, and unpublished senioritv list (combined) of April, 
1934 ? . 

(h) Is it a fact that whenever any vacancy amongst Controllers • 
occurred, some Guards or others were imported in and ajipointed, instead 
of promoting senior Section Controllers 1 If so, why ? 

Ml'. P. R. Rau : Government have no information and are not pre- 
pared to interfere in these matters of detail, but I have sent a copy of 
the question to the Agent, East Indian Railway, for his information and 
such action as he may consider necessary. 

Vacancy AMONGST Controllers in the Morauab.m) Division, Evr: Imdi.vn 

Railway. 

737, *8ardar 0. N. Mujumdar : Is it a fact that a vacancy amongst 
Controllers in the Moradabad Division, East Indian Railway, occurred in 
Jidy 1934 ? If so, who was appointed, and what are his qualifications */ 

Mr. P. R. Rau : Government have no information. 

Establish MKNT op a High Court in the Central Provinces. 

738, "^Mr. S. G. Jog : (a) Will Government please state whether 
they have received any proposals from the Government of the Central 
Provinces in the matter of the establishment of the charten*d High Court 
in that province ? If so, have Government formed any definite views in 
that respect ? 

(h) Is it not a fact that the sanction of the Government of India is 
necessary for the establishment of .such High Court, or whether it is 
entirely in the power of the Local Government ? 

(c) If Government have formed any views in this respect, will they 
please state what will be the position of Berar and what steps will be 
talceii to safeguard the interests of Berar ? 

The Honourable Sir Henry Craik : (a) Yes. The matter is under 
correspondence with the Secretary of State. 

(6) The sanction of the Secretary of State and of the Government of 
India is required to the establishment of a High Court. 

(c) The intention is to extend the jurisdiction of the High (V)urt, if 
and when established, to Berar under the Indian (Foreign Jurisdiction) 
Order in Council, 1902. 

Mr. S. O. Jog : May I know by what process this High (^ourt will 
ho established, whether under the Letters Patent or by a Statute or by 
any Bill in this House ! 

The Honourable Sir Henry Oraik : By Letters Patent. 
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Protection op the Interests op Indian Shipping. 

739. *Mr. S. 0. Jog : (to) Are Government aware that a regular 
competition is going on between the foreign shipping interests and the 
small Indian steamship companies plying on the coast of India f 

(b) Are Government aware that on account of this freight war the 
Indian shipping concerns are working at a loss J 

(c) Is it not a fact that Government have received representations in 
. this matter from the shipping interests and the Indian JMerehants Cham- 
ber of Bombay, asking for Government intervention in the mattei* of 
protecting the Indian shipping interests 1 

(d) Is it not a Pact that in Octobei*, 1932, the Viceroy gave an assur- 
ance to the deputation of the shipowners that their interests would be 
•protected in case of freight war 1 

(e) Will Government please state the steps they propose to take for 
protecting the iiit(;res1.s of the Indian sliipping interests, and when ? 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Shore : (a) and (b). Government have 
received representations to this effect, but they understand that the rate- 
war started between the Conference Lines and the Asiatic Steam Naviga- 
tion Company. 

(c) Yes. 

(d) I am not a>varc that sueli an assurance was given by His 
Excellency the Viceroy. 

(e) The question is receiving the consideration of tlie Goveninient of 
India. 

Mr. S. 0. Jog : Ts th-'^ Honourable Member aw^are that in the year 
1932 a deputation waited upon ITis Excellency the Viceroy ? 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Shore : I do not remember the exact 
time, but certainly a deputation did \vait upon His Excellency within the 
last year or so. 

Mr. S. G. Jog : And the Viceroy gave some sort of an assurance 
that the interests will be protected ? 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Shore : I was present at that interview, 
but I cannot remember that any such assurance as that indicated by my 
Honourable friend \s question was given. 

Mr. Vidya Sagar Pandya : Have Government received any represen- 
tation from the Malabar Chamber of Commerce about such competition on 
the West Coast ? 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Shore : I think it very likely that it has 
been received. 

Promot[()n of Section Controllers in the Moradabad Division, 
East Indian Railw^ay. 

740. *Mr. S. 0. Jog : (a) Is it a fact that no Section Controller 
(Rs. 200 — 10—300) holding appointment since July, 1924 and drawing 
maximum of their scale of pay, w'as ever promoted to the vacancy of a 
Controller, Moradabad Division, East Indian Railway ? If so, why, and 
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will Government please state the proper avenue of promotion of a Section 
Controller f 

(6) IE the post of a Controller is a selection one, will Government 
please state : 

(i) when the selections were made ; j 

(it) the name of the oflicers forming the Selection Boards ; 

(iii) the names of the candidates who appeared before each Selection 

Board ; 

(iv) the name of the applicants who applied for the posts and who 

were sent for to appear before the Selection Boards ; 

(?;) the reasons, special, ordinary or extraordinary, if any, recorded 
by the Selection Boards on each appointment ; and 

(vi) the reasons recorded by the Selection Boards on each dis- 
qualification of Section Controllers ? 

(c) Is the Guard, appointed as Controller in July, 1934, an Anglo^ 
Indian ? If so, was he ever punished for corruption, or removed from the' 
post of Section Controller and Assistant Statiqji Master ? 

(d) Was the Guard, appointed as Controller in July, 1934, restored to 
the post of Section CoTitroller on expiry of his punishment ? If so, on 
which date and by what authority ? 

(e) What was the i)osition of the Guard, appointed as Controller 
in July, 1934, amongst the Section Controllers on the 1st July, 1934, on 
.the 1st April, 1934 and on the 1st October, 1933, respectively f 

(/) Will Government please lay on the table a copy of the proceedings 
of the Selection Boards held to select for the appointments of Con- 
trollers ? If not, why not ? 

Mr. P. B. Rau : Government have no information and are not pre- 
pared to interfere in these matters of detail which are within the com- 
petence of the Local Railway Administrations, but 1 have sent a copy of 
the question to the Agent, East Indian Railway, for his information. 

Appointment of a Guard as on Special Duty under the Transportation 
Superintendent on the Moradabad Division, East Indian Railway. 

741. *Mr. S. 0. Jog : Is it a fact that a guard, brother of a Traffic 
Inspector, Moradabad Division, East Indian Railway, is attached to the 
Transportation Superintendent on special duty ? If so, will Government 
state (i) the nature of special duty, (ii) whether there is no Traffic Inspector 
eflScient to carry on the special work of time-tables, (Hi) whether any clerk 
was available, (iv) the rate of pay he is paid and from which cadre, and 

(v) whether it is not against the orders of the Railway Board that no staff 
^ould be utilized for any other duty except his legitimate duty of the 
class in which he holds an appointment ? If so, what action has been 
taken by the Railway Board on the disobedience of their orders ? 

Mr. P. E. Bau : Government have no information. These matters 
are within the competence of the Agent and Government are not pre- 
pared to interfere. The circumstances alleged in the question do not 
justify the inference that the orders quoted have not been followed. 
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ENguittY INTO thb State op Appaibs in thS Moradabad Division, 
East Indian Railway. 

742. *Mr. S. 0. Jog : Are Government aware of the height of favourit- 
ism and coercion prevailing in the Moradabad Division, East Indian Rail- 
way, and if so, do they jiropOse to -hold an independent and impartial 
enquiry into the state of affairs in the Moradabad Division ? If not 
why not ? ’ 

Mr* P* R* Rau : Government have received no complaints oi^ 
memonals from the .staff that corroborate the allegations in this question. 
They have sent a copy of the question to the Agent, East Indian Rail- 
way, to consider whether an enquiry or any other special action is neces- 
sary. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad ; Will Government be pleased to send th^ 
questions asked about the Moradabad Division to the Agent of the East 
Indian Railway and ask him to make a special enquirv in view of the 
faet that there are more questions about the Moradabad Division than 
there are about all the remaining five Divisions of the East Indian Rail- 
way t 

Mr. P. R. Rau : I shall be pleased to do so. 

Safeguarding of the Interests of the Small Steamship Companies. 

743. *Mr. Rahimtoola M. Ohinoy : (icr) Are Government aware that 
what is known as a rate-war is going on between sliipping companies 
engaged in the coastal trade of India ? If so, will Government be pleased 
to state : 

(i) the names of the contesting Companies ; and 

(ii) the causes of this rate-war ” ? 

^ {f') Will Government be pleased to lay on the table a statement show- 

ing the comparative rates of freight for the Coastal ports during the last 
five years ? 

(c) Will Goveriinicnt be pleased to state whetlier they have received 
any representations in this connection from small steamship companies, 
drawing their attention to this unhealthy competition resulting in crip- 
pling (lie roscMirccs of small steamship companies ? If so, what steps have 
Government taken, or propose to take, to safeguard the interests of these 
Bmall steaimship companies ? 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Shore : (a) Covernment have received 
representations to the effect that a rate-war is in progress between the 
Conference Lines and the Asiatic Steam Navigation Company. They 
have no official information as to the causes of this rate-war, but* it is to 
be presumed that it has arisen from the desire of the competing com- 
panies to increase or maintain their respective shares of the coastal 
trade. 

(b) Enquiries are being made and a statement furnishing the in- 
formation required will be laid on the table in due course. 

(c) \es. The question is receiving the consideration of the Gov- 
ernment of India 
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Abolition of Travellinq Ticket Examiners’ Cadre on the North 
■W^ESTERN Rail WAV. 

744, ^Saxdar Sant Singh : (a) Will Governmejit be pleased to 
state whether the Agents of State Railways are empowered to initiate and 
effect changes in the ‘ State Railways Open Line Code Volumes without 
obtaining previously the sanction of the Railway Board ? If not, did 
the Agent North Western Railway obtain any sanction from the Railway 
Boaiid to make alterations in para. 362 of the ‘ Open Line Code, Volume 
II \ while abolishing the Travelling Ticket Examiners’ cadre ? 

(b) If the sanction, referred to in part («), was obtained, will Gov- 
ernment b(! pleased to place on the table of this House a copy of the letter 
under which the sanction was accorded ? 

Mr. P. R. Rau : (a) and (6). I Avould refer the Honourable Mem- 
ber to the reply given by me on the 6th August, to question No. 351 
put by Khan Bahadur llaji Wajihuddin. 

Mileage Allowance of Travei.ling Ticket Kxaminers on the North 

Western Railway. 

745. "^Sardar Sant Singh : (a) Is it a fact that after the traiLsfer 

of the Travelling Ticket Jixaminers to the cadre of the Special Ticket 
Examiners, vide Agent, North Western Railway's letter No. 818-E.|47, 
dated the 26th May, tlie old Travelling Ticket Examiners (now 

Special Ticket Examiners) liave still to perform duties in the moving 
trains as before ? If n('t, will Government be pleased to place on the table 
of Ihis House a copy of tiie Avorking programmes of the old Travelling 
Ticket Examiners (now Special Ticket Examiners) on the whole of the 
North Western liailway for the moritlis of January to April, 1934 f 

(b) If the old Travelling Ticket Examiners still continue to pei-form 
the diitie.s on moving trains, will Government please quote the rules uiuhT 
which the Agent, North Western Railway, has withdrawn the mileage 
allowance from the old Travelling Ticket Examiners ^ 

(c) Will Government be pleased to state the regulations and circum- 
stances under which the Travelling Ticket Examiners were entitled at 
first to draw mileage allowance, giving precisely the nature of the duties 
performed by them and the other posts which carry this allowance and 
why f 

(d) Are Government aware that the Travelling Ticket Examiners 
have been deprived of 50 to 70 per cent, of their emoluments by the (nere 
transference of their cadre to that of the Special Ticket Examiners ? Will 
Government be pleased to quote any other instaneje where reduction by 
such a proportion has been effected without consequent changes in the 
nature of duties ? 

Mr. P, R. Rau : (a) and (6). The posts of Travelling Ticket 
Examiners were abolished and staff employed as such Avere offered and 
accepted posts of Special Ticket Examiners. Government understand 
the duties of the tAvo posts are not identical. Copies of the working 
programmes of Travelling Ticket Examiners are not available with 
Government, and it is not considered that any useful purpose will be 
served by obtaining such copies and placing them «n the table of the 
House. 
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(c) This appears to have been the practice for some time on the 
North Western Railwa3^ Government do not consider it necessary to 
ascertain when and how it originated. The duties of Travelling Ticket 
Examiners consisted in checking tickets of passengers in trains and 
collecting the charges due from passengers found travelling without 
proper tickets. The other posts which carry mileage allowance are those 
of the engine staff. Assistant or Conductor Guards, Brakesmen and in 
some cases Road Van Clerks. 

(d) As T have already stated in reply to part (a) of this question, 
Travelling Ticket Examiners were not transferred to the posts of Special 
Ticket Examiners and the duties of the two posts are not the same. The 
latter part of the question does not, therefore, arise. 

Sardar Sant Singh : May T know whether it is a fact or whether 
it is not a fact that the duties of the two posts are identical ? 

Mr. P. £. Eau : I have just now stated that Government have been 
informed that the duties of the two posts are not identical. 

Sardar Sant Singh : In what respects do the duties differ ? 

Mr. P. R. Rau : If my Honourable friend will put a question on the 
notice paper, I shall be glad to obtain from the North Western Rail- 
way a complete statement of the duties of the two classes and as to the 
circumstances in which the duties differ. 

Sardar Sant Singh : Is it not a fact that this question has been 
pending for the last four years and a claim has been made by the 
Travelling Ticket Examiners that the duties are identical ? 

Mr. P. R. Rau : The question has been pending mainly because my 
Honourable friend persists in asking questions in this House. I am 
afraid, I cannot prevent him from doing that. 

Strength of the Travelling Ticket Examiners’ Cadre on the North 

Western Railway. 


746. ♦Sardar Sant Singh : Will Government please state the sanc- 
tioned strength of the Travelling Ticket Examiners* cadre on the North 
Western Railway, of each class and grade on the 31st May, 1931 1 


Mr. P. R. Ban ; 




Special class. 

Grade 11. 

Grade L 

Total. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 


190>-10— 210 

100-10—180 

50-5—95 

.... 

5 

27 

95 

127 

Agreements signed 

BY Travelling Ticket Examiners 
Western R.mlway. 

ON THE North 


747. ♦Sardar Sant Singh ; (a) Is it a fact that on the abolition of 
the Travelling Ticket Examiners cadre and its consequent transfer to 
that of the Special Ticket Examiners, the Travelling Ticket Examiners 
were asked to sign new agreements ? 

(6) Does the signing of new agreements signify that the previous 
service agreements are cancelled f 
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(c) If the reply to part (6) be in the affirmative, will Government 
please place on the table of this House such agreements, together with the 
list of old Travelling Ticket Examiners (now Special Ticket Bxaminei’s) 
who signed them ? If no new agreements were required to be signed, why 
nre not the old Travelling Ticket Examiners entitled to the same mileage 
allowance according to the old agreements and para. 362 of the Open 
Line Code, Volume II ? 

Mr. P. R. Rau : With your permission, Sir, I propose to reply to 
(juestions Nos. 747, 749 and 751 together. 

I have called for certain information and will lay a reply on the 
table of the House in due course. 

Refusal by Old Travelling Ticket Examiners to accept the offer 
OF Special Ticket Examiners’ Posts on the North Western Railway. 

748. =^Sardar Sant Singh (a) With reference to the reply to Ques- 
tion No. 474, will flovemirient please state whether some of the old Travel- 
ling Ticket Examiners of the several dhdsions refused to accept the offer 
of Special Ticket Examiners posts on the abolition of the cadre ? If not, 
will Government please lay on the table copies of the declaration, signed 
by the Travelling Ticket Examiners of Rawalpindi and Multan Divisions, 
for instance, for the information of this House ? 

(h) Will Government please state whether Travelling Ticket Rxaminera 
of other Divisions similarly did not communicate their acceptance of 
Special Ticket Examiners’ post offered to them from the 1st June, 1931 ? 
If not, will Government please state how many old Travelling Ticket 
Examiners of the North Western Railway actually accepted this offer 
and liow many of them did not intimate their acceptance ? 

Mr. P. R. Rau : (a) and (&). I have already informed the Honour- 
able Member in reply to his question No. 474 referred to that Govern- 
ment have been informed that all the men to whom the offer was made 
accepted it. Government do not con.sider that any useful purpose will 
he .served by obtaining and laying on the table of the Houses copies of 
the replies received from the staff in connection with the offers made 
to them. 

House Rent paid to certain Special Ticket Examiners on TiiE North 

Western Railway. 

t749. -Sardar Sant Singh : is it a fact that the North Westjun 
Railway authorities have decided that the Special Ticket Examiners’ post 
'should not carry hoiise-i’crit oi* rent-free quarters » If so, will Government 
jileasc state the reasons for paying the house rent to some of the Special 
Ticket Examiners in Multan, Rawalpindi, Perozepore and Delhi Divisions 
of the North Western Railway and for not paying the same to all the 
‘Special Ticket Examiners who have previously held posts carrying 
honsisrent allowance prior to the 1st August, 1928, vide Government’s 
answer to question No. 1379, dated the 11th December, 1933 ? 

Duties of Specl\l Ticket Examiners on the North Western Railway. 

760. *Sardar Sant Singh : (a) Is it a fact that the Guards of the 
North Western Railway are deputed to perform station duty ? If so, 
^hat allowances are paid to them in such cases ? 


tFor ansAver to this question, see answer to question No. 747. 
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(b) Were the Travelling Ticket Examiners ever put to work at 
stations prior to the 1st June, 1931 ? If so, what allowances were paid 
to them on such occasions 1 

(c) Will Government be pleased to state what difference there is 
between tlie duties of the present Special Ticket Examiners, working at 
stations, and the old Travelling Ticket Examiners performing duties prioi- 
to the 1st June, 1931, at stations 1 

Mr. P. R. Ran : (a) Yes. Mileage allowance is paid in such 
cases. 

(a) Government have no information. 

(o) 1 would refer tlie Honourable Member to the information laid 
on the table of the House in reply to parts (ft) and (d) of his question 
No. 472 asked on the 4th September, 1933. 


House Rent paid to certain Travelling Ticket Examiners on the North 

Western Railway. 


17:')!. ^Sardar Sant Singh ; 

1. Klnisbal Chand I. 

2. Hadlia ICishan. 

3. Iiri.i Iiall. 

4. T>ovi Dass. 

0 . J^iisbamber Dass. 

G. C-rukaiii Cliaud. 

7. LrJl Chand. 

8. Abdul Rahman. 

9. Abdul Aziz. 

were working as Travelling Ti 
Railway on tlie 1st August, 1928 


Is it a fact that Messrs. ; 

10. Mohammad AH. 
n. Barkat AH. 

12. JiavcH Ram. 

1.3. Jagat Bam. 

14. Jewan Singh. 

15. Mohan Lai. 

1C. Abdul Rahman 1. 

17. Khushal Chand TI. 

18. Khushal Chand III. 

Examiners on the North Western 


(b) If the reply to part (a) be in the affirmative, will Government 
be pleased to state if it is a fact that the first ten Special Ticket .Examiners 
are getting liouse-rent from the 1st June, 1931, the date on which their 
posts were converted from Travelling Ticket Examiners into Special 
Ticket. Examiners ? If so, will Government please state why this house 
rent is withlield from the remaining eight men ? Were they all in ojic 
and the same list of Travelling Ticket Examiners ? What arc the reasons 
for this differential treatment f 


Grack Time allowed to the Employees of the Government op India 

Press, Simla. 

752. *Mr. D. K. Lahiri Ghaudhury : (a) Is it a fact that ten minutes 
grace time in attendance, enjoyed by the Press employees in Government 
Presses, has been withdrawn and thby are penalised for late attendance, 
even for one or two minutes, by deductions in their earnings or leave 
account ? 

(b) Are Government aware that the Simla Government Press 
.situated very far from main Simla and this being a hilly place, Press 
emi)loyees live at a distance of from two to five miles from the Pre.ss, 
having not been provided with Government quarters, and they find n'> 
cheap conveyance in Simla ? , 

tFor answer to this question, see answer to question No, 747. 
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(c) Are Government prepared to reconsider the matter and allow 
the grace time to the Simla Government Press employees ? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce : (a) The period of grace has been 
withdrawn, but late attendances up to a limit of four per mensem may 
be excused at the discretion of the Managers. Late attendances, which 
are due to unavoidable causes of a general and serious character, may 
also be excused at the discretion of the Managers without regard to the 
limit mentioned above. 

(6) Government do not consider that the Simla Press employees are 
subject to any special hardships by reason of the location of the Press. 

(c) Government consider that the present orders in regard to 
grace time, which were passed after very careful consideration, are fair 
and reasonable and do not propose to modify them. 

Reduction in the Working Time of the Industrial Hands in the 
Government op India Press. 

763. *B[r. D. K. Lahiri Ohaudhury : Are Government aware that 
it has been enacted in the current Assembly session to reduce the time of 
the industrial hands from 66 to 54 hours in a week t If so, will Govern- 
ment be pleased to state whether the reduction of six hours is to be made 
up in the working hours or in the overtime attendance ? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce : If the Honourable Member’s 
enquiry refers to the hours of work in the Government of India Presses, 
the answer is that the Government of India do not propose to reduce 
the ordinary working hours which are 48 a week and that the provisions 
of the new Act will be met by reducing the permissible maximum hours 
of extra work from 12 to 6. 

Mr. D, K. Lahiri Ohaudhury : The Honourable Member does not 
seem to have given a reply to the latter part of the question which 
reads : 

If 80 , will Government be pleased to state whether the reduction of six hours 
18 to bo made up in the working hours or in the overtime attendance T * ’ 

The answer which the Honourable Member gave was not clear. 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce : My answer is perfectly clear. 
I shall read it again : 

** If the Honourable Member’s enquiry refers to the hours of work in the Gov- 
ernment of India Presses, the answer is that the Government of India do not pro- 
pose to reduce the ordinary working hours which are 48 a week and that the pro- 
visions of the new Act will be met by reducing the permissible maximum hours of 
extra work — in other words, the overtime work — from 12 to 6.” 

Mr. 8. O. Jog : May I know whether the rules about working hours 
will be applied to the Secretariat of the Government of India 1 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Ghetty) : That 
does not arise. 

Leave due to suspected Lead-Poisoning to the Employees op th|b 
Government of India Press, Simla. 

764. *Mr. D. K. Lahiri Chaudhury : (a) Is it a fact that under 
rfBcent orders of Government all the employees of the (Jovernmejfit 

L387LAD , C 
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Presses are to be examined twice a year to see whether they are affected 
by lead-poisoning or not to avoid any compensation being given to any 
employee ? 

(b) Is it >a fact that some men of the Simla Government Press have 
been sent out on leave under the doubt of lead-poisoning as reported by the 
Press Doctor 1 

(c) Are Government aware that tlie men on leave on account of this 
doubt are granted lea^e at their credit and special leave is not allowed 
as a r(‘siilt of whif li they are being ])ut to a great loss in the matter of 
leave which was accumulated for other purposes ? 

(d) Will Government be pleased to lay on the table a statement show- 
ing the number of men on such leave and of those on leave on clear signs 
of lead-poisoning ; and to state the rules and amount payable to a workman 
reported unfit for service on account of lead-poisoning, quoting any instance 
of this nature in any of the Govermnent Presses which caused Government 
to pay any amount on this account 7 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce : (a) The medical examination is 
restricted to industrial workers who come into contact with lead or lead 
fumes and is intended to prevent the occurrence of lead poisoning in the 
Government of India Presses. 

(b) Yes. 

, . (c) The kind of leave to be granted to press employees in such cases 

is under the consideration of Government. 

(d) Three men are on leave from and one is on change of ^duty 
in the Simla IVess under suspicion of lead-poisoning. No one is on 
leave on account of clear signs of lead -poisoning. Payment of com- 
pensation is made in accordance wdth the iirovisions of the Workmen's 
Compensiition Act. The total amount paid on this account during the 
four years 1930-31 to 1933-34 has been Ks. 14,638 in seven cases. 

Time of the Clerical Staff of the Government of India Presses. 

755. *M[r. D. K. Lahiri Ohaudhury : (a) Is it a fact that the 
time of the clerical staff of the Government Presses is from 10 a.m. to 5 p.m. 
against the time 10 to 4 or 10-30 to 4-30 in all other Government offices 
including the office of the Controller of Printing f 

(b) Is it a fact that the clerks of Government Presses submitted many 
memorials in the past for tlie reduction of time to bring them to the same 
fooling as the clerhs of otlier offices but their request was not granted for 
reasons unknown 1 

(c) Are Government prepared to look into the matter and find their 

TO grant them their request ? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce : (a) The hours of attendance are 
from 10 a.m. to 5 p.m. on Monday to Friday, inclusive of a recess interval 
of half an hour, and from 10 a.m. to 2 p.m. on Saturday, without a recess 
interval. The hours of attendance in other Government of India offices 
are generally, I believe, from 10-30 a.m. to 4-30 p.m. These are the hours 
of attendance in the Controller’s office. 

(b) and (c). A petition was received by Government in 1921 from 
the clerical staff of the Government of India Press, Calcutta; A petition 
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was also received by the Controller from the staff of the Government of 
India Press, Delhi. These were rejected. I understand that further 
memorials have recently been received by the Controller from the 
clerical staff of the Delhi and Simla Presses. These memorials ar^e 
under the consideration of the (]!ontroller. 

Non-Observance of Last Saturday as a H>:.iday in the Government 

OF India I^rksses. 

75fi. *Mr. D. K. Lahiri Chaudhury : Is it a fact that last Saturdays 
are not allowed in Government Presses but all other Government offices 
enjoy this concession by turns ? If so, are Government prepared to issue 
necessary instructions to the Controller of Printing to instruct tlie 
Managers of the Government Presses to allow this concession by turn 
classes after making adoipiato arrangements so that Government work may 
not suffer ? 

The Honourable Sir Prank Noyce : The rule which ai)plies to the 
Government of India Secretariat is that the head of a department may 
give the last Saturday of a summer month as a holiday, if there has been 
no closed holiday during the mouth. This rule does not apidy to Goy- 
ernment of India offices generally. It does not apply to ihe Presseis, 
which have their own rules regardiuL^ liolidays. (Government do uot pro- 
pose to alter their present rules in this respect. 

Iron Racks collapsed in t ie Central Pijulication Brancu. 

767. *Mr. D. K. Lahiri Chaudhury : (a ) Will Government state 
whether it is a fact that the steel racks heavily laden with thousands of 
Government publications stored in tlie Central Publication Branch collapsed 
completely of late in two stock rooms of the office ? 

(b) If so, will Government state the extent of damage caused thereby ? 

(c) Is it a fact that th(? Public Works Department and the firm of 
Messrs. Godrej Boyce and ("oinpany who installed these racks opined that 
the collapse was occasioned by the racks being filled witii books beyond 
their capacity from the point of vie^v of weight ? 

(d) Is it a fact that in one of these rooms whore the racks collapseji, 
the Posts and Telegraphs Section of the office was located "I 

(e) Is it a fact that all the furniture used by the personn<*l of that 
section was smashed to matr'hw’ood and splinters ■* 

(f) Is it a fact that the c<»llapse has done considrrable damage to- 
official publications ? 

(ff) What has been the expenditure for the cloarance of debris t 
Have the racks been reinstalled 1 If so. what has been the expenditure 
on that account f 

(h) Is it a fact that the steel racks in other stock rooms are also liable 
to collapse f 

( i) Will Government state whether it is a fact that the indent pickers 
and clerks have very often to work inside these racks ? 

(j) Will Government state whether the strength of these racks has 
been Ihbroughly examined by experts to prevent any catastrophe that may 
entail loss of human lives as a result of collapse f 

L337LAD . C*-* 
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The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce : (a), (c) and (d). Yes. 

(6) and (e). Apart from the damage to the racks, some tables and 
ehalrs were broken. 

(/) and (i). No. 

ig) The expenditure on clearance of debris was Rs. 120. The racks 
have been installed in one of the store rooms, but information regarding 
the expenditure incurred on this account is not yet available. 

(h) and (j). The racks have been inspected by a representative of 
Messrs. Godrej Boyce and Company in company with officials of the 
Central Public Works Department and all reasonable precautions have 
been taken to prevent other racks from collapsing. 

Damage of Publications stocked in the Central Publication Branch. 

768. •Mr. D. K. Lahiri Chaudbury : (o) Will Government state 
whether it is a fact that the publications stocked in the Central Publication 
Branch are mostly damaged by insects and the leather covers are deshaped ? 

(6) Is it a fact that the Central Publication Branch has very often to 
encounter complaints from the public and agents for the supply of 
.damaged books 1 

(c) Are Government aware that during the rains the records and pub- 
lications of the office became drenched in rain that oozed through the many 
leakages and holes in the corrugated roofs ? 

(d) Are Government aware that some of the walls of the Central 
Publication Branch Office building are very weak and likely to tumble 
down 1 

(e) Will Government state the number of kinds of publications dis- 
posed of as waste paper in the course of the last four months ? 

(/) What is their totid value on the basis of their published prices 1 

{g) What is the amount credited to Government by their sale as waste 
paper t 

ih) Will Government furnish comparative statistics of expenditure 
on this 'account during the last four fina ncial years 1 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce : (a) No. 

(b) No : such complaints are infrequent. 

(c) and (d). No. 

Ce) 507. 

(/) Rs. 21,732. 

(g) Rs. 93. 

(h) The value of all the publications destroyed as waste paper 
according to their published prices was : 

Rs. 

19,449 
2,33,315 
4,58,743 
32,379 


1930- 31 

1931- 32 

1932- 33 

1933- 34 


7,63,896 



qxmamm ^ mmws. 


mi 

The saving which wonld have accrued to GoYernjn^Ut if these copies had 
not been printed would of course have been only a fractibn of this 
amount. 


Increasb or Work in the Cbntrai^ Publication Branch. 

769. *Mr. D. K. Xpahiri Ohaudhury : (a) Is it a fact that the 
ptactice of entertaining men on daily wage basis was stopped under Gov- 
ernment orders in the Central Publication Branch with effect from Febru- 
ary, 1934 1 

(h) Are Government a,ware that the staff of the Central Publication 
Branch lare extremely overworked f 

(c) Is it a fact that the work of the office has gone on increasing while 
no arrangements have been made for increase of staff to cope with the 
work ? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce : (a) Yes. 

(6) and (c). No. 

Staff in thk Central Publication Branch. 

760. *Mr. D. K. Lahiri Ghaudhui^ : (a) Is it a fact that the 
Controller of Printing and Stationery in getting the move of the Central 
Publication Branch to Delhi sanctioned committed himself to the proposi- 
tion that the move would dispense with the necessity for increase of staff t 

(h) Arc Government aware that the scourge of malaria in the region 
where they have been housed exists with great virulence ? 

(c) Are Government aware that most of the staff have to work on 
holidays even on Sundays and after office hours and it has been practically 
impossible to maintain the \vork up-to-date ? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce : (a) Yes. 

(b) No. The locality is healthy except during the malarial season 
whicli, in Delhi, is usually of short duration. 

(c) The reply to the first part is in the negative. As i*egards the 
second part, my information is that the work in the Central Publication 
Branch is more up-to-date now' than it has been for a very long time 
past. 


Persons detained under Regulation III of 1818 and released since 
THE Discontinuance of the Civil Disobedience Movement. 

761. *Mr. Sitakanta Mahapatra : AVill Government be pleased to 
state the names of those iiersons w^ho w'ere detained under Regulation HI 
of 1818 but who have been released since the discontinuance of the civil 
disobedience movement f 

The Honourable Sir Henry Craik ; Four State prisoners have been 
released, namely, Qazi Ata Ullah Khan, Saadullah Khan, Kheali Ram 
Gupta and Bhag Ram. 

Mr. Sitakanta Mahapatra : Has their release any connection with 
the suspension of the Civil Disobedience Movement. 
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The Honourable Sir Henry Craik : In two cases it has some cpn- 
nection. 

Judgment by the Honourable Mr. S. K. Sinha, Chief Presidency 
Magistrate, Calcutta, against Mr. Hales, a Mjbmber of Parliament. 

762. *Mr. S. C. Mitra : (a) Is it a fact that questions were asked in 
the Ho 1 S 4 ' of OomnioTis regarding the judgment passed by the Honourable 
Mr. S. K. Sinha, the Chief Presidency Magistrate, Calcutta, against 
Mr. Hales a Member of Parliament ? 

(/)) Will Covornment be pleased to place on the table all communi- 
cations that passed between the Government of India and the Secretary 
of State on the subject ? If not, why not ? 

(r) Are Government aware of the public feeling that the Govern- 
ment of India in this particular ca.se went against the Magistrate because 
he is ail. Indian who had the temerity to pass strong judgment against an 
European Member of Parliament ? 

(d) Will Government be pleased to state the percentage of ease^ in 
which judgm(;nt.s passed by European Presidency Magistrates have been 
siipe»‘sed(‘d by higher authorities and High Courts f 

(r/j Will Government be pleased to state how such percentages com- 
pare with the pert^entage of easels where judgment of Honourable 

Mr. Sinlia ha^^e been revised by higher authorities and High Courts ? 

• 

(/) Do Government propose to uphold the prestige of the Indian 
Magislracy and Judges by supporting the conduct of their oflicials in such 
cases uhere they passed independent judgments irrespective of whether 
the persons concerned are Members of Parliament or private individuals t 

(r;) Are Government aware of the Indian public opinion extolling 
such magistrates who pass independent judginents against a Member of 
Parliament ? If not, do they propose to enquire into the matter ? If not, 
why not 

The Honourable Sir Henry Craik : (a) Yes. 

(b), (c) and (/). The Government of India recently received from 
the Secretary of State copies of questions and answers in the House of 
Commons on the subject together with a request for a report on the 
facts from the Government of Bengal. I place on the table copies of 
those questions and answers from which it will be seen that the ques- 
tion whether there is a case for enquiry is a matter for the considera- 
tion of the Government of Bengal. The Local Government's report is 
awaited. 

(d) and (e). The information is not readily available and I am 
not prepared to ask the Government of Bengal to collect it. 

(g) I have seen some criticisms in the Press on the questions asked 
in the House of Commons. 


Question No. $8, dated B4th July, 1984. 

Mr, NdlhCaine , — To ask the Secretary of State for India, if he is aware that 
many serious complaints have been made against the unfair decisions of the Honour- 
able S. K. Sinha, the chief presidency magistrate of Calcntta, such {is the bullying 
of witnesses, and the unfair treatment of counsel, resulting in many applications for 
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thp, txiuihfereuce of cases to another court ; and will he make aTranj^euients for a 
searching inquiry to be made with the least possible delay in the interests of British 
subjects residing within the jurisdiction of the chief presidency magistrate. 

Question No. fO, dated ^4th Julyy 1934, 

Mr, Wedgwood , — To ask the Secretary of State for India, whether his attention 
has been directed to a charge, proved to be false, made by the Oaloutta Chief 
Presidency Magistrate against the Honourable Member for Hanley, n charge for 
which, on appeal being made to the Calcutta High Court, the magistrate was severely 
censured by the high court judges ; and whether an inquiry will bo made into the 
magistrate ’s conduct. 

Answer to Mr, llall'Caine's question No. 38 and Mr, Wedgwood* s question No. 40, 

dated the 24th July, 1934. 

Mr. Butler . — I will reply t(» questions 38 and 40 together. 

I have seen a report in the Press that the findings of the Chief Presidency 
Magistrate, Ciilcutta, in the case mentioned by the Kiglit llonoiirabh* Member for 
New'castle-undcr-Lyme were criticised by the Calcutta High Court. I have no 
information regarding the complaints referred to in the other question. 

The question whether there is a case for inquiry is a matter for the consideration 
of the Government of Bengal. 


S iipplemen tary Questions. 

Colonel Wedgwood . — ^May T ask whether magistrates are entitled to mak .3 serious 
charges against Members of this Ifoiisc with impunity, more particularly when those 
charges are proved to be entirely unfounded ? 

Mr. Butler . — I have only hitherto seen a Press report of this matter. If the 
Honourable and gallant Member so desires I am ready to ask for a report from 
India on the facts. Naturally, I congratulate the Honourable Member for Hanley 
(Mr. Hales) on his appeal. 

Colonel Wedgioood . — ^Will the Honourable Gentlemen remember that it is the 
business of the Government, if I may say so, to defend the honour of this House ? 

Mr. Michael Beaumont . — Is the Honourable Gentleman aware that at the time 
when the strictures were made they caused considerable comment in India, and did 
a great deal of harm to this House in India, and will he give this matter his most 
careful consideration with a view to seeing whether anything can be done to defend 
the honour of this House ? 

Mr. Butler . — I have already informed the Honourable and gallant Gentleman 
who put the question that I am willing to ask for a report on the facts. The question 
of whether a further inquiry arises on the facts is a question for the Government of 
Bengal. In reply to the Honourable Member for Aylesbury (Mr. M. Beaumont), I 
have already said that I am glad the Honourable Member for Hanley won his 
appeal. 


Question No. 23, dated 25th July, 1934. 

Mr. Herbert Williams . — To ask the Secretary of State for India, whether he is 
aware that in the ease of Babindra Nath Dhar versus the King Emperor, in the 
Calcutta High Court, the appellant’s counsel acctised the Honourable S. K. Sinha, the 
Calcutta Chief Presidency Magistrate, of tampering with the records and inter- 
polating certain words in evidence not previously recorded ; and will he make repre- 
sentations that inquiries should be instituted into the allegations made against the 
said magistrate. 


Answer to Mr. Herbert Williams* queMion No. 23, dated 25th July, 1934. 

Mr. Butler . — have no information about this case and I have nothing to add 
to the replies given to the Bight Honourable the Member for Newcastle-under-Lyme 
and the Honourable Member for East Dorset yesterday. 


Supplementary Questions. 

Mr. Williams . — ^Is it not the case that there have been a great number of 
complaints against this magistrate, and, in view of that, is my Honourable friend 
considering whether he should take any action f 
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Mr. 9vMer.~A» I formed tlw Bight HpnQuiaM^. and gallant Memto for New- 
<NI 0 tl 6 und6r-l^iiM and my, Honourable Frien^.t^ Dori^t jdaterdi^^ 

we iiave und^rta^n to mal^e an inquiry into the facte, and, until we have received that 
report, 1 think it would be unwise io come to any aeciiidn. 

Question No. 60, dated 26th July, 1964. 

Mr. MeMntee . — To ask the Secretary of State for India, if he will at the earlie^ 
opportunity institute an inquiry as to the alleged serious irregularitua in the ad< 
xninlstration of jastice in Calcutta polic court by the Honourable S. K. Sinha, Chief 
Presidency Magistrate, particularly in regard to the large percentage of appeals to 
the High* Court where his decisions have been reversed. 


Answer io Mr. MoEntee*8 question No. 60, dated 26th July, 1934. 

Mr. Butler . — I have nothing to add to the answers given to the Bight Honourable 
the jMcmber for Newcastle-under-Lyme and the Honourable Member for East Dorset 
on the 24th July. 


Supplementary Questions. 

Mr. McEntee . — ^What is the actual percentage of cases heard by the Chief 
Magistrate which have been reversed on appeal f 

Mr. Butler . — I have not that information. Perhaps the Honourable Member will 
put down a question. 

Mr. McEntee . — Have 75 per cent, of these cases in fact been reversed ? 

Mr. Butler . — I have informed the Honourable Member that I have no informa- 
tion on the subject. 

Major Jesson . — Is not this gentleman now in Loudon and could ho not be taken 
to the India Office and taught his duties I 


Diwan Bahadur A. Ramaswami Mudaliar : Is there any peculiar 
privilege for a Member of Parliament when he visits this country, with 
reference to criminal proceedings ? 

The Honourable Sir Hexuy Craik : None that I am aware of. 

Diwan Bahadur A. Ramaswami Mudaliar : Does the ITononrable 
Member realise that in the questions that were asked in the House of 
Commons, a suggestion to that effect was conveyed by the ques- 
tioners f 

The Honourable Sir Henry Craik : I Imve got the questions and 

answers here, but I do not remember any suggestion to that elfect, and 
I do not think there was any such suggestion. 

Diwan Bahadur A. Ramaswami Mudaliar : On what subject does 
the Honourable Member expect a report from the Bengal Government 
with reference to this issue If 

The Honourable Sir Henry Craik : On the matters raised in the 
questions in the House of Commons. 

Mr. S. C. Mitra : Do Government re.alise that if they take special 
interest in the case of Members of Parliament and other high per- 
sonages and ask for an explanation from the Local Governments or the 
Magistrates, as they are doing, in the case of Mr. Hales, M.P., it will 
interfere with the independence of the Magistrates and Judges in 
India who will hesitate to pass independent judgment on these high 
personages ? 
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Tbs 'Honoiirable Sir Henrjr Oraik : No, Sir : the Government of 
India are not taking a speciaf , interest in this case, but they werq 
asked, in consequence of questions and answers in the House of 
Commons, to request the Bengal Government to furnish a report. 

Diwan Bahadur A. Bamaswami Mudaliar : On what subject f 

The Honourable Sir Henry Oraik : On the subjects raised in the 
(questions in the House of Commons which I am laying on the table. 

Diwan Bahadur A. Bamaswami Mudaliar : But do not the judg- 
ment of the High Court and the judgment of the Chief Presidency 
Magistrate taken together furnish all the information that is available 
with reference to the case ? 

The Honourable Sir Henry Oraik : Very likely it does, but I have 
not yet seen the judgment of the High Court. T have only seen one 
sentence of it quoted. 

Diwan Bahadur A. Bamawami Mudaliar : Is my Honourable 
friend not aware that any inquiry into this matter or any explanation 
taken from the Magistrate will have a very deleterious effect on the 
nature of the judgments which Indian Magistrates will hereafter give 
with reference to cases like this where either a European is an accused 
or, even more, a Member of Parliament is an accused ? 

The Honourable Sir Henry Oraik : I am not aware that there is any 
intention of calling on the Magistrate for an explanation. We have 
merely asked the Government of Bengal for a report on the facts of 
the case. 

Mr. H. P. Mody : Have Members of Parliament got any other 
privileges besides tliat of making silly speeches ? (Laughter.) 

The Honourable Sir Henry Oraik : Yes, kSIi*, they have certain 
privileges. I understand the traffic is stopped for them in the streets. 

Mr. H. P. Mody : .In India ? 

The Honourable Sir Henry Oraik : No, wlien they cross Parliament 
Square. (Laughter.) 

Sardar Sant Singh : Will the Ilonourahle Member take similar 
steps in asking for a reporl from the Local Governments when a 
Member of the Assembly is placed in the same position ? 

Mr. President (The Hononrable Sir Shanmukliam Chetty) : 
That is a hypothetical question. 

The Honourable Sir Henry Oraik : I trust that contingency will 
never arise. 

Sir Oowasji Jehangir : The Honourable Member says he has asked 
for a report from the Government of Bengal. So far as I recollect, 
the insinuation in the questions asked in llic House oF (V)mmoos was 
that this particular Magistrate was prejudiced against Englishmen in 
particular. How is it possible for the Government of Bengal to report 
as to whether the Magistrate is prejudiced against a certain community 
or not, and what report can the Bengal Government give on the sort of 
questions that were asked in the House of Commons f 

The Honourable Sir Henry Oraik : So far as I have read the ques- 
tions asked in the House of Commons, there was no suggestion of racial 
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prejudice of that kind. And even if there were, I do not see why the 
Local Government shouW not be able, out of their own knowledge of 
the Magistrate's character and record, to say whether there was any- 
thing in them or not. 

Sir Cowasji Jehangir : If the Local Goyernment had any suspicion 
that the Magistrate was anti-British or anti-Hindu or anti-Moslem or 
anti-Ohristian, they ought not to have kept him there as a Magistrate. 
It must be presumed that they have no such suspicion from the fact 
that tliey have allowed hnn to stay in that responsible position. 

The Honourable Sir Henry Graik : 1 quite agree with the Honour- 
able Member, but as a matter of fact I cannot find that there is any 
hint of any such prejudice on the part of the Magistrate in any of the 
questions asked in the House of Commons. 

Sir Cowasji Jehanpr : If the Honourable Member will read the 
questions and answers, I think he will find that there is a very strong 
insinuation throughout the questions that tliis particular Magistrate 
was malicious in his judgment. 

Mr. President (The Honourable ^^ir Shanmukham Chetty) : 
Actually the question was this : 

To fjsk the Secretary of State for India, if he is aware that iiamy serious 
complaints have been mode against the unfair decisions of the Honourable S. K. 
Siiiha, tlie Chief Presidcjicy ^Tagistrate of Calcutta, such as the bullying of witnesses, 
and the unfair treatment of counsel etc.. 

That was the charge against the Magistrate. 

Sir Cowasji Jehangir ; There are many supplementary questions. 

The Honourable Sir Henry Graik : There was no suggestion of 
racial prejudice. 

Sir Cowasji Jehangir : But what report can the Bengal Govern- 
ment give ? If they have no confidence in the man, he should have 
been got rid of. It is clear they have confidence in him, because they 
allow him to continue. 

The Honourable Sir Henry Graik : I would suggest that we await 
the report of the Government of Bengal. 

Mr. Oaya Prasad Singh : Do I understand that, before the Govern- 
ment of Bengal submit their report, they will ask the Magistrate why 
he passed the sort of remarks which he made or the sort of judgment 
which he wrote ? 

The Honourable Sir Henry Graik : We have not made any sugges- 
12 Noon should be done, but that is a matter 

within the discretion of the Government of Bengal. 
If they think it necessary to take the Magistrate’s explanation, they 
will presumably do so. If they know from the Magistrate’s previous 
record end character that the allegations made against him are unfair, 
they will presumably reply to that effect out of their own knowledge. 

Mr. K. 0. Neogy : Will the Honourable Member be pleased to lay 
the report of the Government of Bengal on the table when it is received t 

The Honourable Sir Henry Graik : I will consider that when I 
receive the report. 
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Mr. Jagan Nath Aggarwal ; Does the Honourable Member realise 

that an inquiry like this is likely to have serious effects on the 

independence of the magistracy in this country ? 

The Honourable Sir Henry Craik : I take it that the ijiquiry will 
not be a public inquiry : there is no suggestion that it sliould be public. 

Mr. Jagan Nath Aggarwal : Thai is right, but even a private 

inquiry of this kind may have serious effects on the independence 

the Magistrates ! 

The Honourable Sir Henry Craik : No ; I do not apprelunid that 
result at all. 

Mr. Jagan Nath Aggarwal : May I suggest to the Honourable 
Member to see that that undesirable effect is not produced by this 
inquiry ? 

The Honourable Sir Henry Craik : All we liave asked the (Tovern- 
ment of Bengal to supply is a full statement of the fads together with 
the views of the Local Oovernnient as asked for by the Secretary of 
State. 

Mr. Jagan Nath Aggarwal : Quite so : but would not an incjiiiry 
create an impression that an adverse judgment on a high placed gentle- 
man has brought the Magistrate into trouble ? 

The Honourable Sir Henry Craik : As I say, I do not sec why it 
should have that result. On the other hand, serious allegations have 
been made by presumably responsible persons against a Magistrate 
serving under a Local Government, and surely we must ascertain what 
the facts are and what the views of the Local Government are. We 
cannot allow the matter to rest there ; if we did, the Magistrate would 
rest under these imputations the unfairness of which is suggested in 
the Honourable Member’s question. 

Mr. C. S. Ranga Iyer : Will Governjnent be pleased to state that 
they will see to it that the prospects of the Magistrate are not affected 
by trivial ^questions in the House of Commons ? 

The Honourable Sir Henry Craik : I do not think the Govern- 
ment of India have any control over the asking of questions in the 
House of Commons. 

Mr. C. S. Ranga Iyer ; What I was suggesting was this : will 
Government be pleased to state if they will see to it that the prospects 
of an Indian Magistrate are not affected by questionable questions of 
a racial character in the House of Commons ? 

The Honourable Sir Henry Craik : If the allegations contained in 
those questions are found to be without foundation, naturally the 
prospects of the Magistrate would be in no way prejudiced. 

Mr. Am«.r Nath Dutt : Are Government aware that Ihe Magistrate 
is no other than the son of the late Lord Sinha, who spent his whole 
life to preserve the British connection and who was the first Indian 
Governor of Bihar ? 

The Honourable Sir Henry Craik : I am aware of that. 
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Mr. Amar Nath Dutt : Will Government be pleased to report this 
fact along with whatever report may be sent by the Government of 
Bengal to the Secretary of State t 

(No answer was given.) 


STATEMENTS LAID ON THE TABLE. 

Information pronUsed in reply to starred question No, 312, asked jby 
Pandit Satyendra Ndth Sen on the 31st July, 1934. 

Bules keoulatino Discharge and Dismissal on the Eastern Bengal 

Railway. 

332. (&) It is reported by the Agent, Eastern Bengal Bailivay, that the discharge 
and dismissal rules were followed. 

(c) The charges against Mr. Stalker were : 

(i) temporay niia-appropriation of Government money realised in eoimection 

with excess fare tickets. 

(ii) Altering the dates of the record foil of the excess fare tickets to fit in 

with the dates on which the money was actually remitted. 

{ni) Preparing and submitting false diaries and manipulating the entries 
therein to cover up a fraud in connection with the excess fare and 
passenger tickets. 

{iv) M on-adliereiice to the programme of w’ork issued by his District Officer 
on the plea that he was on Military duty and carrying out work at his 
own sweet will, subject to no discipline whatsoever. 

(d) The first three charges referred to above were (jucstions of facts which could 
be proved or disjiroved by documents. Mr. Stalkey w'as siiinmonod to tlie Head 
Office, examined by the Deputy Traffic Manager and served with the charge slicet. 
Mr. 8talkey w'as also given full access to the dociimcnt;iry evidence against him. 
He re])lied to the charge sheet admitting the facts. In the circumstances no further 
ennuiry -was considered necessary. A formal enquiry was held where considered, viz,^ 
on charge (fa) above. On receipt of Mr. Stalkey \s replies to the other charges, his 
case was dealt with under Rule 8 of the Rules regulating the discharge and dismissal 
of State Railway noii-gazettcd Gov(*rniiient servants. 

(e) Yes. 

ij) In 1023, !Mr. Stalkey along wdth tw^o other Travelling Ticket Iii&poctors was 
prosecuted by the administration in consultation with the Audit Department in con- 
nection with a suspected fraud case ; those men wTre then w^orking under the Audit 
Department, that is they w’ere not under the Administration of the Eastern Bong-al 
Railway. IMr. V.an Somcren was at that time a District Traffic Sui^crintcndeiit. 

{(f) All the three Travelling Ticket Inspectors w^rc acquitted but w'ere not 
awarded or given damages. Mr, Stalkey applied for the re-imbiirseinent of his legal 
expenses and this w.as in fact sanctioned for the three men under the rule which a Howled 
such rt'-imlmrsenient to staff who w’erc so acquitted at the discretion of tlie authority 
empowered to sanction it. Mr. Van Someren proceeded home on long leave for one 
year and 10 days in February, 1024. Ilis leave was due and had no conceiai w'iih the 
case in question. 

(h) ]\lr. Van Somoreii was Deputy Traffic Manager, Commercial, whereas Mr. 
Stalkey wris discharged under the orders of the then Traffic Mamiger. It is 
inimaleri«al who signed the letter in this connection. 

(0 Mr. Stalkey submitted an appeal in May, 1932, to the then Traffic Manager 
and not to Mr. Van Someren. No reply was sent to the .appeal since the Traffic- 
Manager interviewed Mr. Stalkey in connection with that appeal and told him that 
the orders passed on his case would hold good. A note to this effect was recorded on 
the flic. . . 
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(j) The administration considered that Mr. Stalkey’s discliarge fro;n service waa 
sufiieieut punishment. At that time orders regarding the withholding of gratuity in 
the eases of staff so discharged were not strictly adhcre<l to ; this has since been, 
remedied. 


Information promised in reply to starred question No. 314, asked by Mr. 
Sitakanta Mahapatra on the 31st July, 1934. 

Export op Chilka Pish op Orissa. 

814. Three. 


Information promised in reply to starred question No. 345, asked by Sirdar 
Harbans Singh Brar on the 1st August, 1934. 

Appointment op Trade Agents. 

(a) As regards Trade Agents, there are three such sanctioned appointments, one 
each at Gyantse, Yatung and Gartok. Owing, however, to financial stringency, the 
post of the British Trade Agent, Yatung, is at present held as an additional charge 
by the British Trade Agent, Gyantse, and the present incumbent is Captain P. C. 
Hailey. As regards the Gartok Trade Agency, the charge is held by Bai Siihib Dr. 
Kashi Ram, I.S.M.D. 

(b) So far as can be seen at present no new appointment of British Trade Agent 
is likely to be made during the present or the next year. 


Information promised in reply to starred question No. 401, asked by 
Bhai Parma Nand on the 6th August, 1934. 

Indians RECRinTED as Sailors of the Royal Indian Marine. 

JStaiemenI showing the number of Indians recruited in the ranks of the lioyal Indian 
Marine during the five years ending the Slst Mareh^ 1934, by provinces and 
communities. 


Province. 

Community. 

Total. 

Muham- 

madans. 

Hindus. 

Chris- 

tians. 

Sikhs. 

Bombay Presidency 

58 

2 

37 

. . 

97 

Madras Presidency 

•• 

•• 

2 

•• 

2 

Punjab 

300 

3 

1 

•• 

304 

United Provinces 

2 

13 

•• 

•• 

15 

N. W. P. Province 

1 

•• 

•• 

•• 

1 

Burmah 

•• 

•• 

•• 

1 

1 

Total 

361 

18 

40 

1 

420 
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Informaiion promised in reply to starred question No. 480, asked by Haji 
Chaudhury Muhammad Ismail Khan on the 7th August, 1934. 

Duties op Sub-Assistant Surgeons in the Civil Hospital, Delhi. 

TIjcmo are two Assistant Burgeons occupying residential quarters in the hospital 
compound. They receive a local allowance of Rs. 50 per mensem, and tliey are given 
quarters foi the spot so that their services should be available for serious cases at any 
time. Jt is not the intention that they should be on constant duty to ileal with 
casualty cases in the Out-patient Department. In addition, there are four Sub-Assistant 
Surgeoii.s who work in the Out-patient Department from 7 a.m. to 11 A.M., and every 
day one of the four in turn remains at the hospital from 11 a.m. to 7 a.m. the next 
inorniiig. He is piovided with a bed in the duty room and is able to sleep the whole 
night unless he happens to be called up to attend a case. The turn for such duty 
comes at present once in every four days. The question Avhether the Bub- Assistant 
Surgeons would prefer a shorter tour of continuous duty will be considered. It is 
also intended to post an extra sub-assist Jint surgeon for general duty and to act as 
leave reserve. With this addition, the staff should be adequate to meet the require- 
ments of the public without throwing undue strain upon the staff. No further action 
is considered necessary. 


Information promised in reply to starred question No, 481, asked by Haji 
Chaudhury Muhammad Ismail Khan on the 7th Ategust, .1934. 

MlOlICAL DliPARTMENT OFFICERS EMPLOYED IN DeLHI FOR THE JMeDICAL 

1nsi»ection op Schools. 

(a) Yes. 

(h) (i). Three part-time ofilcers are in receipt of allowances ; 

(/V) Two whole-time Sub- Assistant Surgeons arc employed. They are in the 
grade of Rs. 70 — 4 — 130 on the Punjab Subonlinatc Medical Service (hidre. In 
addition to their salaries, they arc granted house-rent at Its. 10 per mensem oacli, 
but no other allowances are given to them ; 

(Hi) The sum of Rs. 8,100 has been included in the budget for 1934-35 for this 
purpose. 

(c) Kopiy to the first part is in the aifirniative. The number of primary and 
eeccudary schools in Delhi city being very large, it is not possible for the medical 
officers attached to dispensaries to find sufficient time for the medical inspection of 
so largo a iiiimber of students and pupils ; an arrangement similar to that in rural 
areas cannot, therefore, be made in Delhi city. 

(d) A number of varying experiments are being made in the Punjab. In some 
cases allowance^ are given to the ordinarv' medical officers ; in some of the larger 
towns, the services of a medical practitioner are employed. 

(f) The expenditure on this scheme was reduced in 1932 from K.s. 830 to 
Rs. 510 per mensem. Further reductions could be made only at the expense of the 
health and well-being of school children. 


Information promj.sed in reply to starred question No. 486, asked by 
Mr. Sitakanta Mahapatra on the 7th August, 1934, 

Standing Council to the Income-tax Department in Bihar and Orissa.. 
(a) No. 

(h) Yes. 

Information promised in reply to starred question No. 491, asked by Sirdar 
Harhans Singh Brar on the 7th Augu^st, 1934. 

Commissioned Oppicf-rs serving in the Royal Indian Marine. 

The number of King’s Commissioned officers of the Royal Indian Marino is 117- 
The average number of those who have retired annually during the^ last six years iff 
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five. Duiiiig that period the same average number has been recruited auiuialiy in 
the proportion of two British to one Indian officer. 


Informaiion promised in reply to part {d) of starred question No. 525, 
asked by Mr. A, H. Ghuznavi on the 13th August, 1934. 

Disposal of Subi^lus Land on the Assam Bengal Railway. 

Govenimciit iindcrstiiiid that lands found surplus on the Assam Beii.j;al Kailway 
have uecTi relinquished from time to time to the Local Government who arrange 
their disposal and settlement. 


MESSAGE FROM THE COUNCIL OF STATE. 

Secretary of the Assembly : Sir, the following Message has been 
received from the Council of State : 

1 am directed to inform you that the Council of State has, at its meeting held 
on the L’Oth August, 1934, agreed without any ameiidmonts to the Hill to supple- 
ment the Assam Criminal Law Amendment Act, 19.34, which was pass»; l by the 
Legislative Assembly at its meeting held on the 14th August, 1934.’* 


THE INDIAN IRON AND STEEL DUTIES BlLIi. 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore (Member for Commerce and Rail- 
ways) : Sir, 1 beg to move : 

That the Bill to provide for the modification and continuance of the protection 
affouled to the iron and steel industry in British India, and to impose aji excise duty 
for re\emie purposes upon certain steel, as reported by the Select Committie, be taken 
into consideration. ’ * 

It seems unnecessary for me to commend this motion for considera- 
tion of the Select Committee’s Report on this Bill in a lengthy speech. 
It may, however, be of assistance to the House if I indicate quite briefly 
the nature and extent of the more important changes which liave been 
made in the Bill as originally introduced into this House as a result of 
our discussions in the Select Committee. We, on our side, have adhered 
to our proposals in regard to the excise and countervailing import duties 
as being matters on which unfortunately it was not possil)lc for us to 
compromise in any way. Nevertheless, my Honourable Colleague, the 
Finance Member, and I have both stated in unecjui vocal terms that the 
Government of India do not propose that this particular excise should 
continue any longer than financial considerations render such conti- 
nuance necessary. {An Honourable Member : “ For ever ! ”) I ven- 
ture to hope that Honourable Members opposite will reciprocate the 
spirit of accommodation which we have shown in endeavouring to meet 
them on matters to which they attach considerable importanccj and that 
they will accept without division the Bill as it has now emerged from 
the Select Committee. The House will observe that we have altered our 
proposals in regard to British tested stnicturals and plates. These will 
now be subject to a revenue duty of ten per cent, ad valorem instead of 
being allowed free entry. There is another matter of considerable im- 
portance in regard to which we have met Honourable Members opposite. 
It has been urged that the continuance of the existing duties, until the 
end of October by the extending Act which was passed by this House 
last Session, should be taken as precluding any modification of the duties 
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before that date. We are nnable to accept that interpretation. Never- 
theless, in order that unnecessary loss and hardship might not be imposed 
upon those who in good faith believing that these duties would be ex- 
tended in the ordinary course until the end of October, 1934, have 
entered into commitments, we have agreed that these proposals should 
come into effect from the Ist of November. I may add that it has been 
calculated that this will cost the Government something like Rs. five 
lakhs in revenue and incidentally it will swell the credit side of the 
balance sheet of Tatas considerably for the period covered by this year. 
I do not think it is necessary for me to anticipate the discussions that 
must take place on the clauses and the Schedule in respect of which I 
see many notices of amendments on the paper, and, I will, therefore, 
now content myself by moving for consideration of the motion. 
(Cheers.) 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty) : Motion 
moved : 

** Tliat the Bill to provide for the modification and continuance of the protection 
affordtMl to the iron and steel industry in British India, and to impose an excise duty 
for revenue purposes upon certain steel, as reported by the Select Committee, be taken 
into consideration.” 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad (United Provinces Southern Divisions : Mu- 
hammadan Rural) : Sir, a child was once given fine chocolates in whicli 
fine saw-dust was mixed. When it began to eat them, it neither liked 
to swallow them, nor did it like to throw them out. They were like 
what we call : 

Boor he luddoo khaye toe pastaye nd khaye toe pastdye. 

If you eat the boor ke laddo, you are not happy ; if you don^t eat 
them, you are still more unhappy. This is exactly the position in which 
I am placed today. The Bill which is now before us is really a boor ka 
ladoo for me. I can neither accept it nor reject it, and this is now a 
common phraseology in politics. Sir, protection to the steel industry 
we must give. We are committed to it, and we can’t help it. We 
would not reject the protection even if we could, and we could not reject 
it even if we would. The only point that we have to consider today 
is the quantum of protection and the conditions on which protection 
ought to be given. Sir, there are two industries which have given very 
great anxiety to the Legislature, to the Commerce Department, and to 
my friend, the Honourable the Leader of the House, and these two 
industries are the textile industry and the steel industry. The position 
in the case of these two industries is entirely different. In the case of 
the textile industry, the Government can dictate their own terms, but 
in the case of the steel industry the Government would have to accept 
tlje terms dictated to them, and on account of the powerful nature of 
the steel industry the position is exceedingly difficult: 

Sir, the steel industry has got a long history behjnd it ; but I shall 
not go into details for want of time. We first started giving protection 
to steel, in the year 1924, and, in the year 1927, Sir Charles Innes clearly 
said in his speech when he brought forward the Steel Protection Bill 
for the second time *: 

** That we are now beginning to reach finality, and lhat when once the House 
has passed this Bill, the Legisliiture wiU be spared pain and weariness of listening 
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to long speeches, such as 1 am afraid it is my fate to mkke today, and will be able 
to stand aside and watch the steel industry of India forging ahead to a position in 
which it can meet competition from whatever country or quarter it may come without 
any special protection from the Oovemment.” 

These were the words used by Sir Charles Innes in the year 1927, 
and he said further that it would be the last occasion on which they 
would hear about this Bill and that people would hear no more of pro- 
tection, but, contrary to the assurances of Sir Charles Innes, seven years 
later, the Commerce Member says, — “ if we are satisfied that within a defi- 
nitely measurable distance of time **, — ^mark the words, ‘ within a defi- 
nitely measurable distance of time \ it will be possible for that in- 
dustry, unaided, to withstand the competitive challenge of its outside 
rivals *•. So, in the year 1927, the Commerce Member thought that we 
were then at the end of this protection period of the steel industry, but 
seven years have passed, and the Commerce Member now says that within 
a definitely measurable distance 'of time, which may mean a century, two 
centuries or which . may mean anything, — it will be possible for the 
industry to withstand unaided outside competition, and that, after that 
measurable distance of time **, protection will come to an end. Sir, 
as I shall show later on, this protection is not for seven years, it is for 
perpetuity, and it will not be possible for either the Government or for 
the Opposition to withdraw it. 

Sir, I have been going through these Tariff Board Reports very care- 
fully since 1924, and, 1 think, I can pass an examination in these Tmiff 
Board Reports. 1 do not propose to go into details now, but 1 shall just 
refer to one or two points. When we began the first Tariff Board Report, 
they said at page 83 ,* 

** It i« probable that the cost of steel production in India will fall substanfc ally 
in the next 3 or 4 years, and there is a reasonable assurance that at no very rorsote 
date, Indian steel will be able to hold its own in competition with imported iteel 
without protection. * ^ 

That was the hope held out by the first Tariff Board Report. Then 
it was repeated by Sir Charles Innes when he laid the Bill before the 
House. I should not say the ink, but the paper was not dried wlien we 
noticed that a second Tariff Board Inquiry met, and they almost doubled 
the duty. Then it was followed by a third Tariff Board Report, hi the 
year 1925, in which they recommended a bounty of Rs. 18 per ton. Sir 
Charles Tnnes when placing the second Tariff Hoard Report, 1927, which 
is now in my hands, calculated the effect of the burden during the 
preceding three years, and he said that in bounty we give to Tat as 209 
lakhs, and the burden on the consumers was 164.50 lakhs per annum. 
Sir Charles Tnnes said that that Report would be the last Report, but 
unfortunately we have got six more Reports, which are now in my hand. 
The first Report is the Report on pig iron, and now after considering 
very carefully all the arguments for and against, the Tariff Board were 
of the opinion that the duty on pig iron ought to be removed, but on 
account of the fact that there were some strikes in Tata Iron and Steel 
Works, they thought that probably they might continue it for some time 
more. This is what they say at page 12 : 

** We have found that the removal of the revenue duty on pig iron would not 

directly interfere with our scheme of protection for the steel industry In 

view of the recent strike at the Tata Iron and Steel Company's work, we consider 
the present an unfavourable time for the removal of the duty." 

L.337LAD ^ 
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And, hence, the taxpayers had to pay for the mis-management of 
Tatas' Works in mishandling the strikes, and consumers have to pay 
the. penalty for it. That was not all. I will return to pig iron a little 
later, because, even. after the recommendation made in 193(>, we notice 
ill the Bill that the duty has not been removed. The effects of the 1929 
strike are still visible. 

Then followed a second Taritf Board Report on Galavanized sheets, 
and in this case they again recommended that on account of the strikes 
of 1929 they could not reduce the duty, particularly on smaller orders. 

Then came the third Tariff Board Report on the railway materials, 
in which they proposed fresh duties to be imposed. Then came the fourth 
Report, and, on page 8 of it, they have suggested an imposition of duty 
at tlie rate of Rs. 7 ])er ton. Then followed the fifth Annual Report on 
wirtJ and wire nail industry, on which they imposed a duty of Rs. 45 per 
ton on wire and wire nails. Then, Sir, after all these Reports, and after 
producing all this literature, there comes a remarkable incident in the 
history of the taxation proposals of the Oovernment of India, which, I call 
it, is the result of their intoxication of the fourth type that I have re- 
peatedly described on the floor of the House, and that is the enactment of 
1931, in which they raised the duty by 25 per cent, throughout without 
eousidering what the protection was. Take ser hkaji take ser khaja. 
Ill 1926, the protection was very carefully calculated, and the Govern- 
ment had no business to alter it, — and they cannot give any explanation 
for their action except intoxication of the fourth type — they increased 
the pretoetion duty by 25 per cent, and gave Tatas additional profit. 

I do not find in the Tariff Report any mention whatever about this 
particular point, only on one page they have said that the duty in 1926 
was estimated at so much and now it is so much ; but it was their duty 
to discuss the effect of the 25 per cent, increase throughout. Neither in 
the speech of the Honourable the Commerce Member nor in the Report 
of the Tariff Board is there any reference to the effect on the Tata Iron 
and Steel industry due to the adoption of this abnormal procedure, by the 
Government, of raising the duty by 25 per cent. In this particular case, 
1 can only say that the Tariff Board, by omitting this very important 
event, have not discharged their duties properly. They ought to have 
divided this ])eriod of seven years in two different sub-periods, one from 
1926 to 1931, when the old duties M^ere in force, and the other from 1931 
up to the jiresent time, when the new duties have been in force. They 
ought to have given the figures for the two sections separately so that we 
may be able to realise what the effect of the mistake of the Government 
has been on the ]irotection of this particular industry. I thought that the 
period of protection was over, but we find that though we are anxious 
to give u]) the blanket the blanket would not leave us. We know the 
story tliat. a crocodile was floating in .the river and somebody thought 
that, it w^a.s really a blanket. So he sent a friend to bring out the blanket. 
The man went there and the crocodile caught hold of the man. The 
person who sent him shouted to give up the blanket. The friend replied : 
“ Though I am ready to leave the blanket, the blanket is not willing to 
leave me.'’ (Laughter.) We may be inclined to give up this pro- 
tection but the protection will never leave the Government or the Legie- 
ture or the country. 
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I now come to the report of the Tariff Board and shall deal with the 
specific points now under discussion. 1 have got several complaints which 
I shall enumerate. My first complaint is that we don*t know the exaict 
amount of burden we are putting on consumers. Sir Charles Innes, while 
making his speech in 1924 and also while making his speech in 1927, gave 
us clearly what the effect of the protection would be on the consumers 
and on the taxpayeirs and in what proportion it would fall on different 
classes. But in this particular case now, we are left entirely in the dark. 
The Tariff Board, in a particular section of their repoit, have suggested 
the method by means of which this could be calculated, but tliey leftdt 
to the readers to make their calculations and to find out figures for 
themselves. They gave, no doubt in a succeeding paragraph, a kind of 
estimate of the customs duty and they said by dividing it by half it would 
be the protection to the Tatas. .1 do not like to read the relevant por- 
Ition for want of time, but Honourable Members can set* it for themselves. 
Thus, the Tariff Board have not discharged their duties satisfactorily. 
They gave us the method but did not give the calculations and they left 
to readers to calculate. We know that during the first three years, that 
is, from 1924 to 1927, w^e paid to Tatas by way of bounties Ks. 209 lakhs 
in cash, and also, as stated by Sir Charles Innes in his speech in 1927, 
Rs. 164.50 lakhs per annum. So, during the period of three years the 
burden comes to about Rs. eight crores. For the ])eriod 1927 to 1934 
the figures are not given accurately anywhere and we are left, in tlie dark. 
Probably we might safely put it that it could not be loss tlian about Hs. ten 
crores. That is the lowest estimate that 1 made in my mind. When 
I look at the shares and the capital of Tatas I am really surprised whether 
the Company now is owned hy the consumers of India or it is owned by 
certain persons who originally subscribed the money. I notice from the 
Commercial Review that the funds of the Tatas consist of Rs. 75 crores 
at six per cent, cumulative, 6.93 crores at 7J per cent, cumulative, and 
ordinary shares of Rs. 2.62 crores ; the total is Ite. 10.45 crores. 

Mr. Vidya Sagar Fandya (Madras : Indian Commerce) : Is it the 
latest balance sheet ? 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad : No, no. The balance sheet will never come 
out because it will show all the latent profits which are earned by the 
Tatas. They are taken from the Commercial Review. Then the total is 
RvS. 10.45 crores. If the original sliareholders contributed Rs. 10.45 crores, 
and the consumers of India have contributed another Rs. 18 crores during 
the last ten years on which no interest is to he paid, then the question 
to ask is, whether the Company is o^vned by the shareholders, or by the 
consumers of the country wdio contributed much more than the share- 
holders of the Company did. 

Mr. B. Das (Orissa Division : Non-Muhammadan) : Let na 
nationalise it. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad : That is my first criticism. My second 
criticism is that in the Bill aa well as in the Tariff Board’s report there 
is a great confusion between the revenue duty and, the protective duty. 
These two are quite distinct and separate. Every revenue duty is a pro- 
tective duty unless a corresponding excise duty is levied. This is a point 
which the Tariff Board quietly omitted. When T read the report cnrc- 
L337LAD 1)2 
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fully, I found that they began to ealculate the amount of protection 
needed and they said ntf, %.e., no protection was needed, in the body of 
the Chapter where the caiculations are made — I refer to page 84, sec- 
tion 196, where on certain articles they said no duty was needed^ But, 
whven they come to their appendices, they quietly put down a revenue 
duty. When they put down a revenue duty of this kind, it really serves 
the purpose of additional protection. Either the Members of the Tariff 
Boai^ are fools, or they considered that all of us are fools and would not 
understand thei confusion. But 1 can say this that they have befooled the 
Government all right, because they have put down this as a revenue duty 
while it acts as a protective duty. Coming to the Company’s profits and 
capital charges, I think they are excessive, but today I do not question 
them. I question only two points, and I think the majority of Members 
here, especially my Honourable friend, Mr. Vidya Sagar Pandya, will 
agree with me, that the interest on working capital is calculated at six per 
eent. today when the Government is floating a loan at three per cent. May 
I ask whether the six per cent, is really a correct figure for calculating 
interest ? At present, a Company like the Tatas which has got good the 
security of this Bill can raise money at any market at four per cent, and 
my Honourable friend, Mr. Vidya Sagar Pandya, and my Honourable 
friend, Sir Cowasji Jehangir, will probably be ready to lend them at the 
rate of four per cent. Therefore, the rate of six per cent, in these 
days when the Government are floating their loan at three per cent, 
is excessive, and, I think, Government ought to have looked into this 
matter and allow interest only at four per cent. Therefore, the 
amount of Rs. 11 lakhs which the Tariff Board has allowed should 
be reduced to Rs. seven lakhs. Let me come to the manufacturers’ 
profit. Here is my Honourable friend, Seth Haji Abdoola Haroon, 
who is a manufacturer ; here are the Members of the European 
Group, though they are not here now, would know that the manu- 
facturers’ profit Ls never calculated on the capital ; it is always 
calculated on the cost price. Whea I began to learn the chapter 
on profit and loss in arithmetic, the first thing that my teacher said was, 
that .you calculate your profit on. the cost price and on nothing else. But 
here are my friends of the Tariff Board who come forward and say, do 
not calculate profit on the cost price, calculate it on the capital subscribed 
by the shareholders. The important thing is to give fat dividends to the 
shareholders, never mind the consumers, never mind the Government and 
never mind the taxpayers. The only important thing is that shareholders 
should be properly paid and given a dividend of eight per cent, in these 
days when the Government is floating loans at three per cent, and profits 
should be calculated accordingly. Their basis of calculation is absolutely 
wrong. Their hypothesis is incorrect. The Government ought to have 
objected to it. Their idea was this, that the Tatas ought to be assured 
of a profit of one crore of rupees and let ns see how this one crore of rupees 
should be sub-divided among the principal items. Now, this is the logic on 
which the Tariff Board began to act. One crore, the pound of flesh, 
should bo given to Tatas and let us see how it would work out in the pre- 
sent case. I took the trouble to calculate from the figures given on 
page 45, Table XV. 

Now, it we accept the two principles that the percentage of profit 
Should be ten per cent, of the work cost and it is exceedingly reasonable 
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in these days of depression and also accept that for working expenses they 
can raise money at four per cent, interest, then their selling price will be 
altered and 1 give figures in the column below : 



1 

2 

a 

4 

5 




Estimated 
average 
works cost. 

Estimated 

average 

output. 

i 

0 \ erhead 
charges. 

Company’s 

profit. 

P’air selling 
prices 
f. 0 . r. 
Tatanagar 
1+3+4. 

Percent- 
age of 
profit on 
work 
cost. 

Fair selling 
price if 
profit is 

10 p. c. 

1 cost r**ic® 
interest 
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from 6 p. c. 
to 4 p. 0 . 


Hs. 

per ton. 

Tons. 

Rs. 

per ton. 

Rs. 

per ton. 

Rs. 

per ton. 

Rs. 

per ton. 

Rs. 

per ton. 

Hails 

53 

80,000 

21 

21 

95 

40-3 

78 

rish plates 

81 

3,000 

26 

26 

133 

33-6 

114 

Structural^ 

1 57 

117,000 

21-5 

21-5 

100 

40-3 

86 

Bars 

57 

80,000 

19-5 

19-5 

94 

37-8 

SO 

JMates . . 

60 

35,000 

19*5 

10-5 

99 

38-5 

84 

Semis . . 

43 

110,000 

5 

5 

53 

141 

52 

Black 

Sheets. 

79 

25,000 

21-5 

21-5 

122 

30*2 

108 

Galvanised 

Sheets. 

109 

90,000 

25 

25 

150 

26-7 

144 

SU»epcrs. . 

54 

15,000 

12 

12 

78 

26 

71 


Company’s net profit excluding overhead charges, depreciation, in- 
terest on working Capital is Rs. 100 lakhs. Company's profit calculated 
at ten per cent, on working cost is Rs. 36 lakhs, other items remaining un- 
changed. 

Diwan Bahadur A. Ramaswami Mudaliar (Madras City : Non- 
Mnliammadan Urban) : Fair selling price where, at Tatanagar ? 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad : At Tatanagar. 

An Honourable Member : What about the shareholders ? 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad : They are not orphans. They are not to be 
fed at the cost of the poor consumei-s of India. They can look after them- 
selves. I give them ten per cent, profit. Then I ask one question. Sup- 
pose I have a big factory to manufacture chairs. I build a palace for my 
factory and have first class liveried servants and have a costly staff. Now>. 
I produce a chair whose work cost is three rupees. Am I entitled to tflke 
as my profit eight per cent, interest on the money that I spent or am I 
entitled to charge only ten per cent, on Bs. three ? .1 am afraid the price 
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in the former case will be so high that unless the consumer is compelled to 
purchase by an Act of Legislature, there will be absolutely.no chance for 
selling the chairs. 

(Interruption by several Honourable Members.) 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty) : 
Honourable Members ought not to interrupt the Doctor and try to under- 
stand in a second or two what it has taken him hours and hours to study 
and understand. (Laughter.) 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad : One merchant told me that the duty on 
non-British article is prohibitive. There will be no steel trade with non- 
British countries. This is a thing which I do not like to develop today, 
as I leave it to Mr. Das. He has expressed it in his Note of Dissent, but 
I can only mention one thing. If we displease the non-British countries 
and they cease to have any trade with us, then we will be reduced into a 
very difficult position. We have to pay 72 crores a year to the United 
Kingdom on account of our fixed charges and on account of the remission 
of money by private individuals. Now, these 72 crores we can only get 
by soiling our goods to non-British as well as British countries and if the 
.source of selling our goods to non-British countries is stopped, then, T am 
afraid, we will have no altemative but to request the British Government 
and say — please take 72 crores in the shape of goods, because we cannot 
dispoM' of them on account of the intoxication of the fourth type of our 
own Government. 

My fourth com])laint is that even to this day we have not been sup- 
plied with the balance sheet of Tatas. We have not been supplied with 
the evidence which was given before the Tariff Board and we have not 
been supplied wdth the representations made to the Government on this 
particular question. We are asked to vote in the dark. No one will 
believe, outside India, that the Tariff Board made its recommendations ; 
llie Government prepared that Bill without seeing the Balance Sheid 
of the Tata Company. AVe do not know all the facts and the Govern- 
ment knows very well that they can dictate their terms in this House. 
They have been dictated to by others and they think they can dictate to 
us. Besides, there is no safeguard against keeping up the price as recom- 
mended by the Fiscal Commission on page 48 of their report. This is 
what they say : 

“ Riit nhould any such combination arise in India which appear to bo to the 
detnnient of tlic Indian consumer, we do not think it w’ould be difficult to find a 
remedy. The matter should be investigated by the Tariff Board which we propose 
should' be established, and if the Board reports that the combination is in effect 
injurioiii* to the interests of the Indian consumer, and the Legislature accepts the 
view, the ])rotection given to the industry could be lowered or withdrawn, or possibly 
special legislation could be introduced to deal with the matter.*' 

Here, there m a definite suggestion about the safeguards whenever 
protection is given, but, in this Bill, we find that it is entirely ignored. 
There is nothing in this Bill to visualise how the matter will be dealt with 
s|iould such an emergency arise. Should the Tata Company have some 
sort of combine 'with the importers of steel, it will create an exceedingly 
difficult position for us. 
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My last complaint is that no effort has been made to find out the 
tost of production in foreign countries, in England, America, Belgium 
and Germany. This is one. of the directions given by the Fiscal Commission, 
that in the case of protection, this thing must also be inquired into, 
which the Tariff Board did not do. 

Now, coining to the jirofits guaranteed to the Tata Company, there 
•]ro three kinds of profits — the visible profits, the invisible profits and the 
latent profits. 

An Honourable Member : Patent profits ? 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad : No, latent profits. As regards the visible 
profits, the Government have given them 100 lakhs and they have distri- 
buted this one crore among the eight yirincipal articles, and in the fair 
selling price this sum has been included. Now that one crore is a visible 
profit. Now, I come to the invisible profits, whose value I have calculated 
to be one crore and 18 lakhs, — ^that is, one crore visible profits, and 1 crore 
13 lakhs invisible profits. T will give you my results, but, in the mean- 
thre, T may put otu^ question to my Honourable friend, Seth Jlaji 
Abdoola Haroon, and other business men. Supposing, I am the sole 
manufacturer of an article, and my fair selling price is Ils. 100. Now, I 
cannot manufacture the whole of the requirements of the country, I rnanu- 
fa.cture half the requirements of the country, and the other half must be 
Imported from outside. Now, if that commodity is imported after duty 
lias been paid at Bs. 120, then will I sell it for Bs. 100 or for lis. 120 or 
perhaps for Bs. 119 ? I will sell it for Rs. 100, but I will sell it perhaps 
at slight!}' less than the price at which the foreign article would be 
sold. Now, T consulted several business men and everyone told me that if 
any factory has got a monopoly and there is no internal competition, 
because Tata has got the monopoly, then their selling price de facto will 
not be what Government calls the fair selling price, but a price eqiiivah3nt 
to tlm price at which the duty jiaid article is imported into this country, 
esi)eciaily on account of the fact that I cannot supjdy the entire ainount, 
and the other half must come from abroad. If you accept the principle, 
that the Tatas will not sell it at the scheduled fair selling price provided 
here, but at duty paid imported price, and there is no machineiy by 
which the Company could be forced to sell at the scheduled ])ricc, 
then a new additional profit wdll he accrued and this I call invisible profit. 

Diwan Bahadur A. Ramaswami Mudaliar : But the fair selling price 
is tlie same as the imported price ? 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad : No. This is not the case. The fair selling 
price has been calculated after paying one crore to the profits account 
and another 100 lakhs for overhead charges and depreciation, and the 
amount of 200 lakhs is distributed among various articles, as is given 
in the table I have just given. The difference between the fair selling 
price and the de facto price is the invisible profit of the Company. 

Maulvi Muhammad Shafee Daoodi (Tirhut Division : Maham- 
.madan) : There is no statutory power to compel them to sell at the fair 
selling price. 
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Dr. Ziawd din Ahmad : 1 will now refer you, Sir, to page .54, Tables 
XXIII and XXIV : 

Imiaible profiL 



1 

Fair 
selling 
price at 
Tatana- 
gar 4- Rs. 4 
per ton 
excise 
duty Rs. 
per ton. 

2 

Landed 

price 

without 

duty 

Rs. per ton. 

3 

Propos- 

ed 

duty. 

4 

Landed 

duty 

paid 

price 

2+3. 

5 

Invisi- 

ble^ro- 

per ton 
4—1. 

6 

Totals 

output 

in 

tons. 

7 

Invisible 
Profit 
in rupees^ 
000 omit- 
ted. 

Rails 

00 

113 

10 

123 

24 

80,000 

1,020 

Fish plates 

137 

151 

14 

165 

28 

3,000 

84 

Structurals 

104 

113 

n 

124 

20 

117,000 

2,340 

Bars 

• 98 

96 

15 

111 

13 ' 

80,000 

1,040 

Plates 

103 

114 

10 

124 

21 

35,000 

735 

Semis 

57 

64 

6 

70 

13 

110,000 

1.430 

Black Sheets 

126 

119 

16 

135 

0 

25,000 

225 

Galvanised Sheets 

163 

160 

15 

175 

12 

90,000 

1,080 

Sleepers 

72 

86 

10 

96 

14 

15,000 

210 

Total 






leaving n 
ations bet 
and untec 

Rs. 90*64 
[linor varia- 
bween tested 
tted. 


Thoro will be a profit of Rs. 90,64,000, according to this calculation ; 
it is only a question of arithmetic. 


Dlwan Bahadur A. Bamaswami Mudaliar : May 1 just take the 
fii'St iiem — ^Rails ? My Honourable friend knows that there is a eon- 
tract, so far as rails are concerned, with Government and no question of 
competition with landed prices arises at all. 

Mr. 8 . C. Sen (Bengal National Chamber of Commerce : Indian 
Commerce) : But what about the market ? 

Diwan Bahadur A, Ramaswami Mudaliar : There is no private 
market for Rails. 

Maulvi Muhammad Bhafee Daoodi': These are sold in the market 

algo. 

Dr. Slauddin Ahmad : There may be a kind of minor variations on 
account of their contract with particular firms to sell at particular 
prices, but these variations equalise. Now, to this, I add the profit on 
the pig iron on which a duty has also been imposed and that amounts 
to over 18 lakhs and it makes a profit of 109 lakhs. This is an invisible 
profit. Sir, I do not wish to discuss pig iron now, but I will discuss 
it later on, as I have given notice of an amendment on this subject. 1 
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have, however, eome to the conclusion that the Tata Company will 
;iet one crore of rupees and what I call visible profit. The invisible 
profit will diminish if you equalise the British prices and Tatns^ prices, 
as I notice in each case that the fair selling price is always lower than 
the price of the British goods imported in this country without duty. 
Sir, when I make a proposal, I do not do so in the interests of the 
liritish manufacturers, but 1 do it, in the interests of the consumers of 
this country. After all, if these goods are imported at a higher price, 
then the consumers will have to pay not only a higher price for the 
British goods but also a higher price for the corresponding articles 
manufactured by Tata. This is a point which I will discuss when I 
come to my amendment of which I have given notice today to the effect 
that the whole of the Schedule should be modified. Sir, if this Bill, as 
it stands, becomes an Act, then I am prepared to take the contract of 
the Tata Company at one crore of rupees, which is their pound of flesh 
and I will have suffleient money to pay 50 lakhs of rupees to the 
Treasury Benches — ^it will not be a bribe — which they can deposit in 
the Indian Exchequer. I am also prepared to give 25 lakhs to the 
Leader of the Opposition which he can distribute among various Parties 
of Non-Offleial Members. (Laughter.) Even after paying this 75 lakhs 
in the shape of presents and one crore of rupees to the Tatas^ I will be 
able to make a profit of over half a crore of rupees every year. This 
is my calculation and if Mr. Mody is agreeable to give me the whole 
contract I am prepared. Sir, this is really the state of affairs now. 
Now, Sir, I have discussed the visible profit and also the invisible ]>rofit, 
but it is very difficult to discuss the latent profit as the outsider cannot 
know the hidden secrets of any company unless he is in it. There are 
a number of 'articles which they are making, and some of them are 
mentioned in the second part of the Report, and which they will never 
disclose to any outsider, and, therefore, it is impossible for me to cal- 
culate this latent profit, but this much I can say that this amount is 
idisolutely substantial. 

Sir, I now come to two or three specific points and then 1 will 
finish my speech. I will take up first pig iron. In the ease of pig iron, 

1 notice that in the year 1930 the Tariff Board reported : 

** Wc have found that the removal of the revenue duty on jng iron fould not 
directly interfere with our scheme of protection for this steel industry.^* 

This is the clear finding of the Tariff Board that if we remove this 
duty it will not affect our principle of protection. They further go on 
to say : 

** But in view of the recent strike at the Tata Iron and Steel Coinpany’s works, 
we consider the present an unfavourable time for the removal of the duty!’’ 

Now, this was the verdict in 1930, and today, in 1934, we find that 
the duty on pig iron is still there. Tt has not been removed in spile of 
the recommendations of the Tariff Board in 1930. They have only said 
that it should be temporarily withheld on account of the strike at the 
Tata works. Sir, the effects of the strike are over. We have given 
them 25 per cent, extra protection by the enactment of 1931, and yet 
this duty on pig iron is there and I see absolutely no justification for it. 
The Government were put on the wrong track by the Tariff Board 
Report. 

Kr. N. K. Anklesaria (Bombay Northern Division : Noii-Muham- 
madan Rural) : May I adc how much pig iron we import every year t 
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Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad : I have calculated that the profit on pig iron 
at ten per cent, will be about 18 to 20 lakhs. 

Mr. N. N. Anklesaria : I did not ask that. I want to know how 
much pig iron we import in India every year ? 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad : I want notice of that question. (Laughter.) 
1 can supply this information only after consulting the sea-borne trade 
statistics. 

Now, Sir, with regard to pig ii’on, I have got two specific complaints 
which have also been referred to in the Tariff Board report. They 
say that the pig iron has got two different rates — one rate for its sale 
in India and the other rate for its sale outside o£ India — and the differ- 
ence is about Rs. 11 per ton. Now, I want to know what justification 
can there be for selling this pig iron to our own industries at a higher 
rate than they do to the outside market ? By doing this they are help- 
ing the foreigners engaged in this industry. Not only this, but they 
go one step further. They have got a differential rate of their selling 
price. They sell at a cheaper price to the bigger firms and at a higher 
price to the smaller firms. In this way, the Company does not only 
levy a tax on the consumers but are taking direct action to destroy the 
smaller iiulustries in the whole of India and this is a thing to which we 
the legislators should not contribute. Government may make a common 
cause with the Tata Company and help them to destroy the minor indus- 
tries in this country, but we, who represent the consumers and the tax- 
payers, should not agree to such a course. We cannot possibly keep in 
this Bill a duty which may help and injure the cause of smaller 
industries and which has been very much misused during the last three 
years. Sir, I say that there is no justification for keeping this duty on 
pig iron. I do not want to quote the relevant remarks of the Tariff 
Board on this particular subject as, I believe, every Member knows 
them, but I will refer Honourable Members to page 139 of this report 
in which they say : 

** JCxcopt in the c.ase of the Indian Iron and Steel Company in 1931, the tlguies 
of the ii.'isl three ye.Nrs show a differenee between interiiul and export prices not 
exceeding Rs. 11 per ton.” 

Then, on the same page, later on, I come to a very important point 
and I cannot possibly understand the mentality of the Tariff Board 
when they say ; 

” Tlie representatives of Indian foundries have admitted in evidence that a 
difference of approximately Rs. ten per ton between internal and export prices iiiaj 
be regarded as reasonable and does not afford any ground for complaint.” 

I should like to know who this man is who says that there is no 
cause for complaint. Not only this, but the Tariff Board itself forgol 
what they said when they came to paragraph 241. They said : 

” Between the large Companies associated with the Indian Iron and 8tee! 
Company and the manufacturers in Japan, Indian foundries producing castings oi 
good quality for sale have been placed in a position of disadvantage by reason oi 
the discriminatory prices at which Indian pig iron is sold.” 

So much about pig iron. The other points about pig iron I would 
like to reserve when I move my motion that the duty on pig iron should 
be removed. 

The next thing to which I would like to refer is the sale price, and 
I maintain that their policy in this direction is absolutely wrong. 
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They give a profit of about 40 lakhs to these sale houses and this is 
an additional burden on the consumers of the country. 

1 p-M. Therefore, whenever we discuss the burden on the 
consumers, “we discuss not only the visible, 
the invisible and the latent profits but also consider the profits of the 
middlemen called the sale houses. I have got a definite complaint against 
iliis i^stem of sale houses. My first complaint is — and the merchants 
have repeatedly told me and thei-e is evidence in the Tariff Board report 
as well — that they can buy directly from the manufacturers in Belgium, 
in America, in France and everywhere under the sun, except the Tatas 
who will not sell to them. They can only sell through tWr special manag- 
ing agents. Thus, their position would be reduced to that of an ordinary 
shopkeeper instead of merchants. That is my first definite complaint. 
The second complaint is that these sale houses have internal competition 
among themselvej. They try to j)ush the sale of these things. What 
lliey actually do is this. Whenever they find in a particular market 
some local industry flourishing, then they under-sell tlie local industry 
so that the local industry may be destroyed. As soon as the local in- 
dustry is destroyed they raise the price again and in this way they help 
to build their own exclusive sale. T submit that these sale houses have 
been created by tlie Tatas simply to kill huial industries so liiat nothing 
but the products of the Tatas can sell in the markets. My third com- 
plaint is that you have given them unnecessarily a profit from five i)er 
cent, to ten per cent., though on paper it is put down as 2^ per cent., in 
practice it works out to something like ten per cent. There is nothing 
in the 1^11 to regulate the sale price. Though the Tatas may be innoctnit, 
yet their vultures, whom they have let lw>se on the country to d(‘vour 
the consumers of India, may play havoc in the country and may practi- 
cally take away the money from the consumeiTi and rob them as much 
as they like. Therefore, this complaint requires careful consideration, 
and I am sorry that the Tariff Board have not given sufficient attention 
to it and the Government have not kept in their hands sufficient 
power to remove these enormous troubles into 'which the consumers have 
fallen. They always raise prices whenever the supply of foreign steel 
is scanty in the market. 

I now come to galvanised sheets. This is really a very important 
article for Eastern Bengal and Burina. We know that the people in 
these parts cannot build pucen houses. They shift their houses from one 
place to another. It is a (piestion of the utmost importance to the ])eopIc 
of East<M-n Bengal and Burma 

An Honourable Member ; And for Bihar also. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad ; Yes, for the people of Bihar also because they 
have suffered by the recent earthquake, and T submit that these galvanized 
sheets should be sold at a minimum price giving rea^Dnable profit to the 
manufacturers and they should not be sold at exorbitant prices. (Hear, 
hear.) In 1924, a duty of rupees 45 per ton was imposed on this and 
it veas reduced to Rs. 30 per ton, and, as my Honourable friend, 
Mr. Neogy. pointed out while discussing this Bill, thU duty works out 
to about i24 per cent. Sir Charles Tnnes thanked him for this sugges- 
tion and said that it was reasonable. The Ottawa Agreement has again 
played havoc as regards this particular commodity and they raised the 
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price to Rs. 83 in the case of non-British goods, Bs. 53 per ton in the case 
of British goods and Rs. 30 per ton in the case of British goods made 
out of Indian bar, but there is a cat in the neck of the camel, that is that 
these sheets on which 30 per cent, duty is to be paid and which are made 
out of Indian bars will be the monopoly of the Tatas. They cannot be 
sold by any other person and nothing- from outside can come in till 
all these articles have been disposed of. This really means that the 
Tatas would sell the goods not with regard to the 30 per cent, duty 
but with regard to higher rate of duty 'which will be 53 rupees, and 
thus the entire profit will go to the Tatas. In this particular case I 
think this is absolutely unjustifiable. But fortunately this particular 
thing has now come to an end. By this arrangement the Tatas got a 
double ])rofit. They first had profits on the sale of theit bars and 
afterwards they had the monopoly of sheets which are made out of these 
bars. The price w^as fixed at Rs. 215 per ton but actually it was sold 
at Rs. 218 per ton, but the cost of manufacture of these bars by the 
Tatas with ten per cent, profit is only Rs. 144 ; but if you give them 
that one crore, even then it will be Rs. 159 per ton, and, therefore, 
there is no justification to sell it for any amount exceeding Rs. 160 per 
ton. and the Tatas will get ten per cent, profit even if they sell at 
Rs. 144 per ton. That is the price at ‘which the galvanized sheets should 
be sold. 

I now come to the end of my speech because I would like to develop 
the other points later on when I move my amendments. I would very 
much like now to quote from the leader of the Statesmanf dated 17th 
August, 1934, in which it is said ; 

** Dlwim Bahadur A. Rjuuaswami Mudnliar from Madras City, for example, is 
respoiisiljlc for a saying th.it threatens to become a proverb : ‘ politics are the last 
refuge of the millowners. ’ This was harsh enough, but when the Diwaii Bahadur 
added in the same breath, ‘ I dare not call them scoundrels,^ friendahi])s of long 
standing snapped. Even the Commerce Member, with friends on every Bench, did 
not (senpe unsc.athed, being accused of dual personality. “ There wore two Sir 
.Toseplis declared Mr. Banga Iyer, “ one a patriot and the other an Imperialist ”, 

Sir, I am not opposed to protection but I do not like the manner 
in Avhich the protectionist policy is pursued by the present Government 
whom the consumers may call perhaps not so strongly as Mr. Gandhi 
would put it as — Government. With these words, I oppose the motion. 
(Applause.) 

Tlie A.ssemhly then adjourned for Lunch till Half Past Two of the 
Clock. 


Tlie Assembly re-assembled after Lunch at Half Past Two of the 
Clock, Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty) in the 
Chair. 


Mr. T. N. Bamakrishna Beddi (Madras ceded Districts and Chittoor ; 
Non* Muhammadan Rural) : Sir, we have just now listened to the learn- 
ed and erudite speech of my learned friend, Dr. Ziauddin. After 
listening to his speech, I wondered whether he was opposing this Bill 
for granting any protection to the Tata industries. But he could not 
have done so when once this House has accepted the principle of grant- 
ing protection, Apparently, his idea does not seem to be that but hia 
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idea seeiols to be just to point out the defects that at present obtain in 
Tatas’ and he hoped that Tatas’ might rectify those defects as soon as 
possible and reap the full benefits of the protection that is given under 
this Bill. 

Sir, when this Bill was before the House at the time when there 
WHS the motion to refer it to the Select Committee it was subjected to 
\iivy severe criticisim from this aide of the House, specially the report 
of the Tariff Board was subjected to much adverse criticisim. It was 
said that the Tariff Board vrent out of their way to take some extraueous 
circumstances intd) account and made certain recommendationsi which 
they were not competent to do. Sir, it was said that the Tariff Board 
was as particular about giving protection to the British industries as 
they were anxious to give protection to the Indian industries. And an- 
other point is that they made certain recommendations with reganl 
to the changes to be made in the revenue tariff which they were not 
competent to do. And, Sir, the Honourable the Commerce Member said 
that We must follow the recommendations of the Tariff Board in toio, 
and hence he has framed the Bill on the recommendations of the Tariff 
Board. Sir, ver;y recently we had another report of this Tariff 
Board on the cotton textile industry. At that time the Tariff Boai*d 
recommended the imposition of duties on the British cotton texiles of 
finer counts also, because the imports of cotton goods of finer counts by 
Britain into this country will seriously compete with the Indian goods 
and hence Government did not give effect to those recommemhdions in 
the Bill which they had subsequently introduced. The Honourable 
Member explained awa;y the reasons why he did not follow the recom- 
mendations of the Tariff Board report on that occasion. He said that 
two extraneous circumstancci intervened, namely, the Mody-Lees Pact 
and the Indo-Japanese Agreement. But that is a different matter. Why 
I refer to that matter is that the reports of the Tariff Boards of late 
have not been taken as sacrosanct, and as a matter of fact they have 
not been taken even by Government as sacrosanct. The Government 
have accepted its recommendations when they suited them, and rejected 
them when they were disagreeable. 

Sir, there are four important points on which the Bill is open to 
severe criticism. The first was the recommendation to remove the re- 
venue duties on the British structurals and slieets and plates ; second, 
the levying of an excise duty on .steel ingots manufactured in India ; 
third, the preferential treatment given to the British galvanised sheets 
in the matter of protective duties as against the continental galvanised 
sheets ; and fourth, that the Tariff Board report as well as the Bill did 
not draw any distinction between tested and untested steel. The main 
attack of the Opposition was on these four points, but fortunately Gov- 
ernment yielded to the prp.s.suro of the Opposition and agreed to restore 
the revenue duties on the British steel structurals and plates and sheels. 
On the other points the>^ were unable to see eye to eye with the criticism 
of the Opposition. The most important and vulnerable point in the Bill 
is the levying of an excise duty on steel ingots manufactured 
in this country. The reason which prompted Government to levy this 
excise duty on steel ingots is that according to their recommenda- 
tions they will stand to lose about 30 lakhs in the revenues ; that is to 
aay, by removing the revenue duties on British structurals and ilso 
by adopting a scheme of lower protective tariff as against the British 
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galvanised sheets imported into this country. They calculate that there 
i\*ill be a loss of 30 lakhs and they have to make good these 30 I^lu. 
And, after searching various items for taxation, they finally decided to 
levy an excise duty on the steel ingots manufactured in this country. 

Sir, as I have already stated, Government have agreed to reiuipose 
the revenue duty on British structurals. That will restore the revenue 
by two to seven lakhs of rupees and they have to make good the loss 
they would sustain owing to the effect of the proposals with regard 
to galvanised sheets. Sir, 1 submit this is a very extraordinary feature 
of the w’hole Bill that they should resort to the levying of an excise duty. 
There was absolutely no necessity for Government to impose lesser 
import duties on the British galvanised sheets than the continental gal- 
vanised slieets and lose the revenue which they want to make good by 
levying the excise duty. The Tariff Board has clearly stated that if 
tliey take the landed prices of the British galvanised sheets into considera- 
tion there is no reason why they should make any difference between 
the import duties to be levied on British galvanised sheets as well a3 
the continental galvanised sheets. In calculating the amount of pro- 
tection duty, that is necessaiy for any article, the Tariff Board first 
ccilcnlates tlie fair selling price of the Indian product by taking the 
works eosit, the overhead charges and the manufacturer's profit and 
freight disadvantages and then takes the landed price without duty of the 
foreign imports of that kind of article and then assess the difference be- 
tween these two figures as the protective duty that is necessary for that 
article. In this particular case of galvanised sheets, they have taken 
Rs. 160 as the fair selling price of Indian galvanised sheets, and, then, 
they have taken the landed price ea;-duty of the galvanised sheets of 
foreign countries at Rs. 130 in order to assess the quantum of protec- 
tive duty. But, with regard to British galvanised sheets, they have 
blindly taken the figure given by the British steel interests as the 
fair .selling price as at the time of the Ottawa Agreement. There was 
absolutely no reason given by the Tariff Board why they should not 
take the landed price of British galvanised sheets as obtaining during 
the i)reccding year, namely, year 1932, when the competitive prices ruled. 
This is wdiat they have stated in the Tariff Board Import : 

“ Two alternatives have been open to ns, first, to take the Jiverage price in the 
earlier half of 1932 and adjust it for the variation in the price of spelter since 
that period and secondly, to proceed on the basis of calculation adopted by the 
Otl.’iwa delegation, namely, to take the United Kingdom price at the lowest figure 
wliich the delegation considered would give a reasonable return to the British 
niniuifacturor and to take the Continental price at the lowest figure actually reached 
in recent importations. Under ordinary conditions we should be inclined to adopt 
the first method in estimating the measure of protection. The United Kingdom; 
prices in that case would be jdmost the same as Continental prices and there would 
be no scope for differential duties.’’ 

That is a very important admission. But they have gone out of their 
way and they have taken the fair selling price which the British industries 
gave at the time of the Ottawa Agreement. The Tariff Board did not 
look into the accounts of the various British firms to find out what the 
actual fair selling prices of the British galvanised sheets were, nor were 
the balance sheets of British interests submitted for inspection, as my 
friend. Dr. Ziauddin, reminds me — ^to the Tariff Board. Hence, there was 
absolutely no justification for making this extra-ordinary difference in the 
matter of prot^tive duties as against the continental galvanised sheetA 
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It is said that Great Britain is importing pig iron from India duty free, 
and tliat that is a gi'eat advantage and a* consideration for showing this 
preferential treatment to British galvanised sheets. It has already been 
pointed out by my learned friend, Diwan Bahadur Rainaswami Mudaliar* 
that it is after all a very small advantage when compared to the loss that 
he Indian Governmeut stands to lose by making this difference ; and, 
further, I submit that we should not take this as a consideration for this 
preferential treatment. Great Britain has imposed duties of per cent, 
on continental pig iron and continental steel and on all other countries, 
and hence they are not in a position to get as much pig iron as they want 
for their industries arid hence it is advantageous to them to import Indian 
pig iron duty free. Then, it is said that by showing this preferential 
treatment and reducing the prices of galvanised sheets, it will bo of great 
benefit to the agriculturist. I may submit that the agriculturists do not 
derive much benefit from this reduction in tlie price of galvanised sheets, 
it is only the industrialists who make use of these galvanised sheets : it 
is a mistake that has been committed by the Government to say that the 
agriculturists derive great benefit. It is the small industrialists who have 
to build their factories, who make use of these galvanised sheets : the 
agriculturists may use it to some extent but not so much as to justify* 
this differential treatment. But as my Honourable friend, the Finance 
Member, has pointed out, w^e should not confuse the revenue duties with 
protective duties. Here I apply the very same argument and say that 
in estimating the protective duties we should not take into consideration — 
we should not mix up — the burden on the consumer with the amount of 
protection you are giving ; because both are quite contradictory terms. 
The very idea of protection means burden to the consumer : we give pro- 
tection to a particular industry, because after some time the particular 
protected industry will set its house in order, will bring doiwn the costs 
of production and will eliminate competition from foreign countries, and 
then supply the goods to this country at a much cheaper cost, so that the 
consumer, who h«s been suffering all along, may get the benefit ultimately 
from out of the burden he has been bearing all along. In this case, what 
is the benefit to the industry by giving this protection to the Biitish 
galvanised sheets ? I submit that the argument that prices will go down 
is also based on erroneous reasoning. The prices >vill never go dowm. 
The price of the British galvanised sheets in India will he the prie'e of the 
sheets that obtain in this country for the continental imports. If foreign 
countries have to bear a higher duty, they can import only at a higlier 
cost. Then the British people will not sell galvanised sheets at anything 
less than that rate. Hence, the difference in the protection duty will be 
a benefit to them, and that difference will go into their own pockets, and 
it will not go to reduce the price of galvanised sheets. Thus, Sir, we 
are giving a bounty, as it were, which is estimated at 20 lakhs, to British 
interests, if we reduce the measure of protection in favour of British 
galvanised sheets. Sir, if this difference is not maintained, and if British 
galvanised sheets are taxed to the same extent as foreign galvanised sheets, 
then there will not be so much loss to the Government. We would have 
been able to retain the Rs. 20 lakhs. In that case, there would also have 
been no necessity for levying this excise duty on Indian made steel ingots. 
Sir, the Government is placing a very great obstacle in the way of the 
development of the Indian steel industry by levying this excise duty. 
They could dertainly have avoided the necessity of levying this excise 
dutv, as I stated, by equalising protective duty as against the British as 
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well as continental goods. Generally, excise duty is levied only when 
tAere is over-production and when we have to stop over-production in 
order to raise the price, or as a measure of mild prohibition on a parti- 
cular article, such as liquor. Then also excise duties are levied. But 
nowhere in the world is there a country where the key industry is sub- 
jected to an excise duty. Government cannot say that there is over-pro- 
duction of steel ingots in this countiy. Sir, the Indian industry has to 
work under a very great handicap if they have to manufacture goods 
under an excise duty. Sir, Great Britain has imposed 33J per cent, on 
foreign steel products, but it has not levied any excise duty on steel struc- 
tnrals, or the steel products that are produced in their own country, and so, 
Sir, they can dump their goods into this country if this excise duty were 
to be levied on Indian products. 

Sir, it is stated by Government that they are also imposing 
a countervailing import duty on all the imports into this 
country of steel i)roducts equivalent to the amount of excise duty 
they are levying on these steel ingots, but, Sir, there are many items of 
imported steel products which escape this countervailing duty or over 
which these duties have no effect. Take, for instance, the galvanised 
sheets themselves. There is a revenue duty of ten per cent. This revenue 
duty of ten per cent, is much higher than the countervailing import duty, 
as also the rupees ten protective duty that is proposed to be levied on 
galvaniscMi sheets, and, thus^ the galvanised sheets are not at all affected 
by this countervailing import duty. The same is the case with regard to 
steel structurals and so many other items. They do not bear this counter- 
vailing import duty at all. 

Then, Sir, Tatas have to work under very great disadvantages. It is 
estimated that Tatas produce about 20,000 steel ingots per week or about 
800,000 steel ingots in the year. If they have to produce 20,000 steel 
ingots in a week, whether tlie^o steel ingots are sold or not, they have to 
pay the excise duty. That means, they have to make Arrangements for 
paying about one lakh of rupees every week by way of excise duty, 
whether these steel ingots are sold or not. Therefore, it will be a very 
great handicap to the industry to get on. 

Sir, my learned friend, Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad, this morning, read 
passages from the speech of Sir Charles Innes showing that the year 1927 
would be the last occasion, when Government would bring proposals to 
impose this protective duty, and that Avonld be the last occasion, when 
the eountrv would have to bear this burden of the protective policy. But, 
Sir, seven years have now elapsed, and we are afjain extending this pro- 
tection for a further period of seven years. The Honourable the Com- 
ineree llember has stated that if everything goes well, then it would not 
be necessary to bring forward any further measure of protection 

Dr. ZtMiHdiw Ahmad : He said within a measurable distance of time. 

Mr. T. N. Ramakrlshna Beddi : Yes, but that definite measurable 
distance of time may never come if we continue to give protection in this 
half-hearted manner. If you want to give protection, then give it fully 
and completely, and not in auoh a half-hearted manner, because the idea 
underlying the present measure would seem to be not merely to give 
protection to Indian industries, but also to give more and more encourage- 
ment to British imports to come into this country. Therefore, Sir, if 
this state of affairs continues, I am afraid, we diall not be able to realise 
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or reach that measurable distance of time when Tatas would be able to 
stand on their own legs. I hope, Sir, in view of what I have said, Govern- 
ment will be able to| find their way to yield to the other criticisms of the 
Opposition, as they have yielded in connection with the revenue duties 
on the British steel structural. 

Mr. 0. B. Baaga Iyer (liohilkund and Eumaon Divisions : Non- 
Muhammadan Rural) : Sir, there is such a thing as dragging a man to 
take part in a debate, even though, left to himself, he might not have 
taken part in it, after listening to the short sweet speech, the convincing 
and logical speech, which the Honourable the Commerce Member made 
this morning. Sir, we on tlie Opposition Benches welcome him after his 
illness and in a stage of convalescence to this House with a spirit of mar- 
tyrdom to pilot this essential Bill. (Cheers.) Sir, he has, in his short 
speech, indicated to us that linaneial considerations are mainly at the 
bottom, and financial considerations cannot be lightly brushed asiile by 
ail opposition, however earnest about making speeches, after long burning, 
£ should say, not the midnight oil, but the electric current in the small 
hours of the morning. (Daughter.) i’robably that ks resjmnsihle and 
excusable for the cj notation that the Honourable Member made from a 
\'ery excellent newspaper, the statesman of Calcutta. Sir, he quoted, 
in the course of his speech, the Statesman as saying : 

** Eyeii the Commerce Member, with friends on every Bench, did not escape 
unscathed, being Recused of dual personality. ^ There were two 8ir Josephs,’ declared 
Mr. Ilaaga Jyer, ^ one a patriot and the other an ImperlaUst 

Sir, not liaving read the Statesman's editorial, — I am not a careful 
reader or a reader at all, expect on infrequent occasion^, of editorials 
of newspapers. I cannot vouch for the accuracy of this quotation, but 
1 cannot at the same time charge the Honourable Member on the Opposi- 
tion Benches with indulging in the luxury of an inaccuracy. Therefore, 
I presume, this is an accurate quotation. The quotation may be accurate, 
but the text on which it relied is inaccurate. The text was the usual mis- 
report that emanates from a notorious news-agency called the Associated 
Press (Laughter), especially when it reports speeches of Honourable 
Members in this House, myself being the special target. Sir, the 
Associated Press on that historic day when I gave a warm support to tlie 
Honourable the Commerce Member reported to the country that T des- 
cribed him as having dual personalities of a pati-iot and of an Imperialist. 
The speech is before me here, and [ shall presently remove that misai)pre- 
hension of the Statesman. The editor of the Statesman is a great editor 
and was an important Member of this House. ExMemhers of the 
Assembly, even though newspaper editors, are not exi)ected to read the 
reports of the proceedings of tins House, They naturally rely on news- 
agencies and responsible news agencies even though the latter specialise 
deliberately in suppressio veri and suijgestio falsi. (Ijaughter.) And 
that is why, in order to get my sup])ort, that the Honourable the Deputy 
Leader of the Opposition indulged in this gross misfpiotation to the elfect 
that I spoke of Sir Joseph Bhore as having two i)ersonaIities, — of an 
Imperialist and of a patriot. And treating him as an Imperialist, Dr. 
Ziauddin Ahmad proceeded with long speeches unnecessary and irrelevant 
on this occasion as if to block the Bill in its passage or press it to a divi- 
sion. Otherwise, there is no necessity or justification for the quotation. 
But my attitude towards the Honourable the Commerce Member on this 
L337LAD B 
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occasion is e.\actly the same as it was on the previous occasion. I cer- 
tainly spoke of two Sir Josephs, and I said : 

** There is at this end a Sir Joseph who loves this country wdth the passionate 
and profound love of a patriot, and tliere is at the other end (in England) the other 
Sir .loseph, Sir Joseph Nall (a Member of Joint Parliamentary Committee ), an 
Jinpeiialist of Imperialists, a die-hard who is not satisfied by the .safeguard clause, 
wlio says that the Government must be prevented for all time to come from getting 
rid of that safeguard by giving bounties to the industry, etc., etc.^^ 

Then, I went on to say : 

** »Sir Joseph Bliore follows up and lives up to the priiicii)les of Napoleon 
lloiiapaito when Napoleon said that a statesman’s heart must always be in his head^ 
and often times the heart of our Commerce Member is in hi& head.’^ 

There is evidence of it in this particular Bill. He has thought with 
J r.M head, he has approached the question with his 

heart and head alike combined, and that is why he 
was, to meet the Opposition Benches, prepared up to a point to compro- 
mise. He has put, as this House is no doubt aware, in regard to British 
tested structurals and plates, a revenue duty of ten per cent, ad valorem 
instead of being allowed free entry or times the excise duty leviable 
for the time being on steel ingots produced in British India. That is 
meeting the Opposition, because the Opposition has been crying hoarse 
tliat we are surrendering here our rights of raising a tariff wall against 
I'iritish and other foreign imports. I do not consider the British as 
foreign imports, and, so long as our goal is not independence, as the 
goal of the Congress happens to be, but Dominion Status, our economic 
policy, I say, must be regulated by coming to an agreement, whenever 
possible, so long as it is not disadvantageous to our own industries, with 
Britain, and that was tli(? principle on which 1 took my stand when I 
endorsed the Ottawa Agreement and when T fought in the Committee 
that this Assembly should be given a Committee to examine in the light 
of Tndo-British trade the rise and fall of advantage in regard to our own 
trade. The Committee is e xamining it, we have not got the Committee’s 
report before us. But it is very easy to draw the red herrings of pre- 
judice as the Congress people are doing out in the country and our 
friends on the Jlf)or of the House and say that we are doing to Britain 
a great favour to the disadvantage of our own industries. That kind of 
argument we may be prepared for in future years and we may have to 
fight it in this House and out in the country, but it does not He in the 
mouth of the Opposition, which has consistently and rightly co-operated 
with the Government, to hug the Congress carcass which the Congress 
people are trying to put life into. (Cheers.) 

U Ba Maung (Burma : Non-European) : Sir, coming from a Pro- 
vince in which there are no heavy industries and where the population 
has to rely on agriculture for its livelihood, I cannot be expected 
to display any enthusiasm to a continuation of the protective duties 
on iron and steel even in a modified form.' It will not be denied 
that the burden we have borne has been heavy and of long 
duration, and I submit that we are entitled to relief in any direc- 
tion we can find it, provided it does not kill this great Indian 
industry which our revenues have been instrumental in establish- 
ing. I find such a case in item 143 (i) (J), namely, fabricated steel of 
British manufacture which it is proposed shall carry the very heavy tax 
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of Rs. 46 per ton. It is clear from parag:raphs 164 to 166 of the Report 
of the TarifC Board that Rs. 40 of this levy is only intended to be tem- 
porary, that Tatas can get along very well without it, and that the rea- 
son for imposing it for a short period is to give the fabricating con- 
cerns in India and the integrated concerns in England a chance to settle 
their differences. I fear, Sir, that that settlement may take a very long 
time if these concerns are left to continue their policy of annihilation 
of each other, and I recommend the Government, as soon as the Bill is 
passed, to exercise its powers under clause 2 and issnti a notification that 
the surcharge of Rs. 40 per ton will be abolished six months hence. 
No further enquiry than that already held and reported on by the Tarifl: 
Board will be necessary. All over India there are important works re- 
quiring large quantities of fabricated iron and steel which cannot be 
long delayed. There is the Howrah Bridge for which money is available 
and which will require 25,500 tons of steel, as I have seen in paragraph 
168 of the Tariff Report, and I noticed further that the Governor of 
Bombay, during his tour last week, stated that the construction of two 
bridges there was a matter of urgent public necessity and would be 
embarked upon as soon as money was in sight. In my own Province, 
that is, Burma, the road between Tavoy and Mergui (these towns were 
occupied by the British during the First Burmese War), which serves 
the important tin and wolfram mining and ru])ber growing industries, is 
impassable for seven months every year as this is intersected by two 
rivers over which a bridge must be built. Sir, as soon as they are built, 
Mergui will have a daily postal service with Rangoon instead of a weekly 
service by sea as at present. It will then be no longer necessary to pay 
a heavy subsidy to the British India Steam Navigation Company which 
is now given for carrying mails. 

Then, Sir, turning from the industrial and commercial development 
of India for which steel is a prime necessity, may I remind the House 
that it is also necessary for repairing the havoc wrought by the earth- 
quake in Burma on the 5th May, 1930, to one of our ancient famous 
pagodas. The great Shwemawdaw Pagoda at Pegu, in which I was 
born and brought up and am still residing, was then brought to the earth 
in ruins, and when it is rebuilt, its structural supports will be of iron 
and steel and will cost not less than 15 lakhs of rupees. The money for 
rebuilding is being found by public subscription and those to whom we 
have to look for funds are mainly among the poor cultivator class. 
I am sure, the House will agree that we should not have to pay an 
extra Rs. 40 per ton for our steel, just because the fabricating firms in 
India have lagged behind Tatas in the march to efficiency. Sir, it is of 
the utmost importance that a better understanding be created 
between India and Burma and, I am sure, that the people of Burma 
would regard it as a generous gesture of goodwill if Government would 
forego the Rs. six per ton excise duty and Tatas reduce their price by 
a further Rs. six per ton for the steel required for rebuilding this famous 
pagoda. In this connection, I beg to support the statement in the 
minute of dissent by Messrs. B. Das, S. C. Sen and Mahapatra : 

Wc think that levyinj? an excise duty for revenue purposes in a Bill to afford 
protection to a basic industry* is wrong in principle and should not have found a 
place in this Bill.’’ 

Sir, in conclusion, I am glad to see the progress Tatas have made 
under the shelter to which we, in Burma, have contributed so much and 
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I ask that the duty no longer necessary for Tatas on fabricated steel be 
abolished regardless of revenue considerations without delay. This is 
all I have got to say. 

Sir Leslie Hudson (Bombay : European) : 1 desire at the outset to 
acknowledge the spirit of accommodation which Government has shown 
throughout the discussions of the Select Committee towards the sugges- 
tions which were put forward. That has made our position easier 
and enables us to give our support to the Bill as it emerges from 
the Belect ComTiiittee. In ray speech on the first reading of the 
Bill, 1 referred at some length to the very debatable question of 
excise duties in general, and I concluded by saying that as a Group 
we suspended judgment until after we had heard what the Honour- 
able the Finance Member had to say on the subject and until 
after the whole question had been thrashed out in the Select Com- 
mittee. If, tlierefore, we now give or support to the excise, it is on two 
grounds. Fiistly, we recognise that it is perhaps, at the present 
moment, neceswily bound up with the present financial position, and, 
secondly, we have the assurance of the Honourable the Finance Member, 
and also, so late as this morning, from the Honourable the Commerce 
Member that tliis is neither to be taken as a precedent for other indus- 
tries nor to be regarded as a permanent burden on this industry. I sub- 
mit that if it is found that an industy is protected by such a high tariff 
wall that Government revenues are aftected seriously and the industry 
in question is making inordinate profits, then the proper remedy is not 
to impose an excise duty on the protected industry but to lower the 
tariff wall. After all, the consumer benefits by a reasonable amount of 
fair competition, but he loses doubly through an over-protected industry 
together with an excise which he and not the industry has to bear. I 
am glad that the Select Committee has agreed upon the retention of 
revenue duties on structurals and plates. The amount involved is 
small, but the principle which I enunciated in my earlier speech remains, 
namely, that a thorough examination of all revenue duties is necessary 
with a view to their removal where the law of diminishing returns 
operates, and where they have no substantial, though incidental, value 
that should be undertaken when the Government’s general financial 
policy is under review. There is, however, one important modification 
to this general principle. 

The question of the supply by Tatas of semis required by the re- 
rolling firms in India has, I understand, been the subject of a conference 
betweeji the Government, Messrs. Tatas and representatives of the re- 
rolling interests concerned. The apprehension has been expressed that 
Messrs. Tatas may be unable to keep up the supplies of semis contracted 
for by them with the Tin Plate Company, the Indian Steel and Wire 
Products Company and the Eagle Rolling Mills, and much less to be able 
to supply sufficient quantity of semis to the re-rolling concerns in this 
country to enable them to keep their works running. If this is the case, 
it is obvious that these re-rolling firms must get their supplies of semis 
* from elsewhere and it would be definitely unfair to them, if by the failure 
of Messrs. Tatas to supply sufficient raw material, they have to pay a 
; eeinntervailing duty of Rs. four per ton or a revenue duty of ten per 
eent., whichever is higher, which might cause them to pay more for their 
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raw materials than the fair selling price of Messrs. Tatas laid down by 
the Tariff Board. I will take, for instance, the item of sleeper bars, the 
supply of which by Messrs. Tatas is also, I understand, quite inadequate 
and I think the Tariff Board report confirius this, I understand that after 
supplying their own requirements there is only « surplus of some 8,000 
tons of sleeper bar available, which is hardly a fourth of the require- 
ments of Indian railways. 

Surely, it is no part of the Oovornmont\s protective policy that 
Messrs. Tatas should have a monopoly of the manufacture of steel 
sleepers when there is another plant in the eountry capable of manufac- 
turing them. If, however, steel sleepers and sleeper l)ars are charged 
the same rate of duty, then the likelihood is that orders for sleepers 
which Tatas cannot fulfil will be placed abroad, as local manufacturers, 
other than Tatas, could not import the bar and pay the proposed duty 
and compete with imported finished sleepers. 11* manufacturers in this 
country are capable of doing this work, we suggest that it is in the in- 
terests of India that these orders should be kept in India and thus ensure 
the employment of Indian labour. I suggest that Sleeper Bars should 
be removed from their present heading where they are eombined with 
Sleepers. 

T have quoted the case of sleeper bars as an example of the difficulty 
of imposing on these Semis a countervailing duty, or a revenue duty, 
whichever is higher. Government might take executive action in such a 
ease, subject to the safeguard, however, that when the r.-/. /. price of 
imported Semis is less than the landed price, exclusive of duty, the duty 
should be such as to bring the price into line with the fair selling price 
of Tatas Semis as suggested by the Tariff Board. 

In my speech I referred to the apprehension that Tatas with a con- 
siderable measure of protection may tend to become more and more 
monopolistic. In his reply, Mr. Mody made reference to the instance of 
the manufacture of brick products but he omitted any reference to the 
other industry, namely ; Coke. 

The Tariff Board report states that Tatas are able to produce only 
about 89 per cent, of their requirements of coke, the remaining 11 per 
cent, having to be purchased elsewhere. It is actually purchased and 
obtained from collieries in Bihar and it would appear from the Tariff 
Board report and from Messrs. Tata’s re])resentation that it has the in- 
tention itself to erect a new coke-making plant which will, when com- 
pleted, be able to supply the whole of their requirements. This will 
entail the closing down of these coke-making plants which at present 
supply the eleven per cent, to which T have referred, and the consequent 
loss of the capital invested therein, because, I understand that there is 
no outlet for the coke which is made by these companies. Possibly, 
when my Honourable friend, Mr. Mody, does us the honour of speaking 
on this reading, he will give the Ho'Use some information on this point. 
I want to say one word about the confusion which is in the minds, I am 
afraid, of several Members of this House, and more particularly my 
Honourable friend, Mr. B. Das, concerning the distinction between differ- 
ential duties and Imnerial Preference. Now, Sir, Imperial Preference, in 
the generally accepted meaning of the term, is a principle which is 
as dead as Queen Anne. Imperial Preference means a preference which 
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is given to the Empire countries in the interest of the Empire at large. 

1 say that that principle is dead, because even at the Ottawa Conference 
such agreements* as were arrived at were reached on the basis of hard 
bargaining and in the interests of the participating countries. Differ- 
ential duties, on the other hand, are based on India's interests and no 
one else's. The Tariff Board made it perfectly clear that in the case of 
British and continental steel a differential duty was fixed to correct 
the dumping tendencies of the continent and to put the continental and 
the British importer on exactly the same basis, and I cannot do better 
than quote from the speech of my Honourable friend, Mr. S. C. Mitr^ in 
which he said that : ** the fight that this great national industry is now 
waging is more against the continental importers because they are selling 
iron and steel at uneconomic prices, prices which are meant to destroy 
the Indian industry The Honourable the Finance Member also gave it 
as his view, that if at any time, the continental steel interests were to 
quote economic and not dumping prices, there might then be a case for 
the reduction of the differential rate, and this should, 1 think, explode 
the allegations which have been so frequently made that this Bill is in- 
tended not to protect the iron and steel industries of India but to pro- 
tect British industries. 

One matter which has been causing considerable comment for some 
time past is the fact that in addition to the protection given by the pro- 
tective duties, Tatas have been enjo^ng special and advantageous rates 
of freight on the Bengal Nagpur Railway. That this must have been so 
is evident from the Tariff Board's Report and Tatas' own representation 
where it is stated that the new rates of freight which came into force 
from the 1st July, 1933, are going to add forty lakhs more to the haulage 
charges. Well, Sir, we are giving protection, because it is considered 
that the iron and steel industry must receive help for another period of 
seven years after which it is expected that it will be able to stand on iU 
own legs, r suggest that it was never intended that this Company should 
have permanent special arrangements with railways as regards freight. 
As the public docs not know what the rates of freight were up to the 
30th June, 1933, and does not know what the net rates are now in vogue, 
it is difficult to say whether the benefit is for the Company or for the con- 
sumer. In conclusion, Sir, I think, 1 may claim that we have, through- 
out our discussions in the House and in Select Committee, endeavoured to 
serve the interests of India first and last (Hear, hear) ; we have agreed 
to the continuajLice of protection to a national and basic industry for the 
further period of seven years ; we have agreed to measures which main- 
tain the revenues of the country intact. We have oi^posed any measure 
to reduce the revenue duties, in view of the financial position of India, 
subject to the modification which I have mentioned in regard to semis 
and we have done nothing to place the British manufacturer at a dis- 
advantage vis-a-vis his continental competitor. In short, we Jiave en- 
deavoured to be just to all concerned bearing in mind the needs of 
India and the requirements of her basic industries. I trust that the 
House will approve of the policy which I have just outlined and will 
accept the Bill, with the suggestions that I have offered, as it has emerged 
from the Select Committee. 

Mr. K. 0. Neogy (Dacca Division : Non-Muhammadan Rural) : Sir, 
the ITonourable Member in charge has imited this House to take into 
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itonsideration a very weighty report, weighty not from the point (»£ view 
of avoirdupois, but weighty because there are as many as four signatures 
of the Members of the Executive Council appended to this report. Jf 
my recollection serves me right, there has been no other Select Coiiunitrec 
of this House on w’hich as many as four Members of the Executive Council 
have found it necessary to sit. Perhaps my Honourable fri<nKi, the 
Member in charge, felt that on this particular occasion he needed all the 
moral support that he could get from his Colleagues. Now, »Sir, so tar 
as the Honourable the Law Member is concerned, to use a now famous 
phrase, the less .said about him the better, becaiLse, under the rules of 
this House, he need hot even be named in a motion for the apiiointmeni 
of a Select Committee, and, as an ex-officio Chairman of all Select t'om- 
mittees, he is sure to be found occupying the chair if there is a meeting. 

[At this stage, Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmiikliani 
Chetty) vacated the Chair, which was then occupied by Mr. Deputy 
President Mr. Abdul Matin ('haudhury).J 

Then there is my Honourable friend, Sir Prank Noyce. I think his 
claim to be a Member of the Select Committee is derived from tlie fact 
that he describes himself as the Member fou Industries. But, as far as 
I know, under the present constitutional dispensation, the Central Govern- 
ment has very little to do directly with the interests of any industry in 
this country unless it be the industry of the manufacture of red tape. 
But, then, I must forget that my Honourable friend has another un- 
deniable qualification for membership of a Select (Committee which is 
to deal with fiscal matters. My Honourable friend was the President of 
a special Tarifll* Board at one time, whose recommendations were sum- 
niarily rejected by the Government of India. 

Now, Sir, 1 come to my Honourable friend, the Finance Member. 
Of course, he has got to be in a Select (Committee of this chavacter to 
safeguard the revenue intere-sts of the Government, Not merely that, as 
the latest gift of Great Britain to India, he has also to remind us about 
the T)olitical oomjilieations that might arise if we wei*e to pursue any 
l)articular course while dealing with this measure. My Honourable 
frioiul is (jiiite sure that he is no longer a servant of the British Govern- 
ment, nor iis he in confidential correspon donee with that (joverniiient. 
But he mast, at the same time, exercise his right to reiiresent the views 
of the British manufacturers in such matters, as he himself made it quite 
plain in his speech when the Bill went to a Select Committee. Now, Sir, 
iny Honourable friendv has, as I said, got to safeguard the venue 
interests of the country. He said that he looks u])on this steel industry 
us a eom[>osite taxing unit which must yield a definite amount in revenue. 
He does not care whether it is obtained by this means or that, l)ut he 
must have what revenue he expects from this composite item. My 
Honourable friend reminded me of another great financier), but he lived 
in Venice ages ago, who insisted upon his pound of flesh. But, Sir, my 
Honourable friend, I am glad to observe, has, after all, agreed to eertai)i 
very modest kinds of compromise in the Select Committee which, I take 
It, he considers to be absolutely innocuous from the point of view of the 
British manufacturers. I think I must now put in a word on behalf 
of the Honourable the Home Member, although he is absent from the 
House today, because he is the only Member of the Executive Council 
•who, as a Member of this House, was not taken into this Select Committee, 
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and 1 am afraid his absence is an indication that he wants to record his 
protest against that invidious treatment. (Laughter.) As Home 
Memljer, 1 am sure he is interested in seeing the steel-frame of the Indian 
administration maintained, and, I think, he had every right to be 
inchided in the Select Committee, if only to urge the free importation 
of British te.sted steel. In spite of the fact that the Honourable the 
Home Member did not find a place in the Select Committee, it is, as I 
said, a very weighty report, and certainly it has had the best considera- 
tion on this side of the House. While I recognise that the Government 
have agreed to certain compromises, I fail to see how they meet llic ob- 
jections that Avere raised from this side of the House. Without taking 
mhch time of the House at this hour, I should like to place on record the 
emphatic protest of my.self and of my friends to the imposition of an 
excise duty on a protected industry. (Hear, hear.) I do not think 1 
need rej)eat the arguments that have been used in my Honourable friend^ 
Mr. Das\s Minute of Dissent, but I may tell my Honourable friends opposite 
that we, on this side of the House, generally agree with the sentiments 
expr(‘ssed there. 

Now, {Sir, my Honourable friend, Sir Leslie Hudson, took exception 
to this measure being described as an Imperial Preference measure. I 
do not find my Honourable friend, Mr. Das, referring to it In those terms 
in his Minute of Dissent. What he said was that this measure lays down 
preferential tariffs fop the benefit of British steel. I do not think my 
Honourable friend can dispute that proposition. It is certainiy going to 
benefit British steel in so far as Britteh steel will be enabled by these 
differential, or preferential, nates of tariff successfully to compete with 
continental steel in the Indian market. That is certainly a pro])Osition 
which cannot hii challenged from any side of the House. As a matter of 
fact, that w^as the position taken up, as far as I remember, by the 
Honourable the Finance Member himself. I think the ])uri)ort of his 
spee‘ch Avas that if you do not have this kind of preferential system of 
tariffs, then the British manufacturer Avill be completely ousted from the 
Indian market, a contingency Avhich could not be contemplated with 
equanimity in this country because of the likely political reactions that 
it might create in England. Noav, Sir, I Avant to put a particular point 
to my Honourable friend, Sir Leslie Hudson. He accepts the findings 
of the Tariff Board, and is convinced that so far as the items of the British 
steel art* concerned, they do not stand in need of protection vis-a-vis the 
Indian industry. This is Avhat I find in paragi^aph 99 of the report of the 
Tariff Board : 

** Tt will be soon from the preceding tables that the need for protection is now 
confined entirely to the competition from continental imports. No jwotective duties 
are retpiiied ngnlnst the British imports except bars and sheets. The duties required 
on these do not, however, exceed the normal level of revenue duties and are considerably 
below tlie existing level.” 

1 take it that my Honourable friend accepts this finding of the Tariff 
Board as correct. Now, Sir, if that be the position ; and if we are also 
to accept the statement made by the Honourable the Finance Member 
that continental steel is being dumped into this country — dumped in the 
strict technical sense of the term and not in the non-teehnieal sense in which 
perhaps some people might say that Great Britain is dumping Finance 
Members into this country (when responsible Members of Govern- 
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nieiit use technical expressions, 1 take it that they intend those expressions 

to be interpreted in their technical sense) if continental steel is 

being dumped in India, if again there is no need of protection so far as 
British steel is concerned, why, I think the most straight-foj*ward course 
wcmld be to withdraw this protection lucaisure and impose reveniK? duties 
on a uniform level on all foreign imports, and if dumping is really 
established as against the continent, then to have an anti-dumping legis- 
lation and put on additional duties against those countries whicli are found 
guilty of dumping. J know that this point of view has been put forward 
by a tinancial journal in Calcutta. There, I do not know on Avhat autho- 
rity, it is stated that ; “ the Company too from what we understand of its 
attitude is prepared to be regarded as a non-protected industiy I 
do not know whether my Honourable friend, Mr. Mody, is going to .s])eak, 
but when he does, he will I hope, explain what is meant by this. 1 should 
like to know from him also as to whether he is prepared to aec(^])t as an 
alternalive to this Bill, a measure in which there may be uniforjn revenue 
duties all round against all foreign imports i>lus anti-dumping additional 
duties against the continental steel. T should like to know from him 
as to what the position of the industry will be if an alternative step like 
that were to be taken. I very much hope that my Honourable friend, 
Sir Leslie Hudson, will support this particular idea if he is true to his 
own opinions. 

I remember that when in 1924 we had the Tariff Board reiiort before 
us, it was confidently expected not merely by the Tariff Board but by 
Government as ateo the Non-official Members of the Legislature, that in 
the course of 15 or 20 years, India will be absolutely self-supj)orting in 
regard to her needs of steel. Now, we have completed ten years from 
that date. ' I also know’ from a statement made in the Tariff Board report 
that it takes full five years for a steel plant to set going. Is the Honourable 
Meml)er in charge in a pasition to repeat that assurance, tint is to say, 
that wilhin ten years hence India will be absolutely self-supporting in 
regard to her needs of steel f The point tfiat was made, on the occasion 
Avlien the first Steel Tariff Bill was before the Assembly in 1924 was that 
in determining the period and the extent of protection, we must remember 
that the terms shall be such as to induce fresli caj)ital to eoine into this 
industiy so that within a definite period — in this ease the ntuiosr polod 
that w’as laid down was 20 years — ^there wu)nld be at least two or three 
more concerns like the Tatas springing up. That wois tlie expectation of 
tile Tariff Board, and it w^as on that assurance that the consumer wtts 
expected to make a temporary sacrifice, so that at the end of tliat period, 
India would be absolutely self-supporting in regard to her needs in i-espect 
of steel. I should like my Honourable friend to tell this Hoii.se as to 
whether the terms of this measure are such as to encourage any reasonable 
belief that there will be tw^o or three or even one more concern like the 
Tatas coming up w’ithin the next ten years, so as to fulfill the ex])octa- 
tions which w’cre held out in 1924. ITnless my Honourable friend is in a 
position to say that, I do maintain that you are departing from the funda- 
mental principles on which protection was initially granted to this industry. 
I know in one part of the present Tariff Board wepoi-t, they exi)re.ss the 
hope, rather they express their belief, that there is sufficient room for 
one more concern to spring up ; but, at the same time, T also remember 
that so far as the geographical situation of the iron-ore de]K)sits and the 
coal deposits is concerned, it would make it rather difficult for any second 
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concern to compete successfully with foreign steel in outlying peris of 
India. This seems to me to show that w^e are very near a contingency 
when India will be asked to share her steel market with Great Britain. 
Such a demand was put forward on behalf of an organisation of steel 
manufacturers in Great Britain, who, in their evidence before the Tariff 
Board, made the claim that India should now come to an understanding 
with the British steel manufacturing interests so as to partition the 
Indian market of steel as between the Tatas and other minor; concerns 
on the one hand and the British manufacturers on the other. I should 
like to know whether Government are going to see to it that, whatever 
fiscal policy they may adopt, they will bear this in mind that when tiie 
consumer was asked to make an enormous sacrifice in 1924, it was not 
for the j)urpose of enabling some organisation of British interests to come 
forward and share the steel market with the Indian industry. I know 
that when in 1924 the Steel Bill was introduced, it was acclaimed as an 
evidence of the genuinene;ss of the fi.scal freedom that was conferred on 
this country by a convention agreed to by the Government in Gj*eat 
Britain, not that the Non-Official Memberjs of this House took any delight 
in ])enaJising the British industries merely for the purpose of ])enalising 
them, but they took this as an acid test of the value of our constitutional 
righls ; did our fiscal powers enable us to protect our industries even 
as against the British industries ’’ ? And inasmuch as the legislation of 
1924 did not discriminate between British and non-British, the Non-Official 
Members hailed that measure as a proof poisitive of the genuineness of 
the fiscal freedom (mi joyed by this country under the present Constitution. 
Then came the Tariff Board inquiry of 1926 leading to the Bill of 1927. 
T very well remember, that the Honourable Sir Charles Innes, while 
:supj)orting the differential duties which were for the first time proposed 
by tliat Tariff Board for the benefit of British steel, w^as as careful as a 
tight rope dancer, always anxious to make out that it was not any 
preference that was intended for the benefit of Great Britain but that 
Great Britain was virtually synonymous with standard steel and con- 
tinental steel was synonymous with non-standard steel, and as the rates of 
duty nex'd not be the same as between the standard, and the non-standard 
steel, for the sake of facility of expression we might as well distingiiish 
between British steel meaning standard steel and the non-British meaning 
non-standarid steel. A few years later, it became almost an article of 
the fiscal faith of this country to grant preference in favour of Great 
Britain in diverse matters. Eyen before the Ottawa Agreement was come 
to, the spirit was abroad in the Government of this country that there 
must bo some kind of preference for the benefit of the British industries. 
Today we find an Honourable Member of Government getting up and 
reminding us of the dire consequences that will overtake this eouiitry if 
we were not to agree to such preferential treatment of Great Britrdn. 
Sir, whether you call it Imperial Preferpnee or whether yon call it by 
some otlier name, what is the principle’ behind it all ? I will allow one 
of the later advocates of the idea of imperial economic unity, namely, the 
first TiOrd Melchett, better known as Sir Alfred Mond, to state what is the 
object behind this idea of imperial economic unity which appears to be 
the guiding principle of our fiscal policy of the present day. This is what 
Lord Melchett says : 

** The people of this country should accord to. some future Government of this 
country freedom to take steps necessary to make the Empire a real economic unit, 
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subject to the condition that each decision is preceded by an appropriate inTesti^yation 
to ensure that its results will on balance tend to enlarge British trade and raise the 
standard of living of the British people.’* 

Maulvi Muhammad Shafee Daoodi : Sir, this is no doubt a very big 
subject but I shall confine jn 3 'self to the point of view of the layman. 
Yr)u know I belong to Bihar and Orissa where the industry is situated 
and where coal which is the basic foundation of the industry is found 
in plenty. It is in the neighbourhood of that part of the country where 
these facilities are to be found, coal, iron and everything else. Even 
labour is very cheap in that part of the country. Before protection was 
granted, I know in wdiat plight the masses in that part of the country 
were r^nd w^hat w^as the stage in which the agricultural implements were 
manufactured there. When I compare the condition ten .years before 
with the condition prevailing at the present moment, T find that Bihar 
and v)rissa had to suffer more than any other ])art of India, f have been 
told that the Punjab is in a better position so far as tlie i)rice of its 
steel ingots is concerned. We further find that the protection so far 
given has not afforded the subsidiary industries of Bihar ami Orissa 
where the industry is situated any help wdiatsoiwer, and any opporliiuity 
to iiiii^rove their agricultural implements or other instruments in which 
they generally deal. It appears that there is something wrong sonu‘- 
where. I have not been able to find out exactly where the shoe pinches, 
but it is no doubt true that agriculturists and subsidiary industries in 
Bihar and Orissa have suffered greatly, although tlie key industry of iron 
and steel lies in that Province. It ap|)ears to me, therefore, that the 
Tata Company have been dealing in their business in such a way that the 
people living near by have not profited as much as they should hav(*. 
^riie consumers’ point of view is not at all considered either by Tula’s 
or b.v the Government of India. When the Bill wa.s intr()duced, onr 
friend, Mr. Vidya Hagar Pandya, and, to a certain extent, Dr. Ziaiiddin 
also advocated the cause of consumers, and I hoped that the Select 
Committee w'ould do something to help th(‘ cause of the consumers. Put 
I am very much disappointed to find that nothing whatsoever is said 
about the interest of the consumers in the re])ort. Rather, from wliat 
a})i»ears on the paper itself, thej^ have increased the burden on the con- 
sumer. 1 do not, therefore, feel inclined to say wH)rds of ]>raise, eitlior 
lor the (-ompany or for Government, in a matter in wdiieh the interests 
of the large masses are ignored. I am tempted to say lhal it appears 
that there is a combination of capitalists to squeeze a.s much money as 
po.ssible from the poor people wdtliout minding the distant eon.sefpienees 
of such indirect taxation. 1 can safely that the consumers are being 
bled for the sake of the caiutalists and the growdh of the steel indiistiy 
is not apace as rna.y be desired in this country, notwithstanding coal and 
otlier raw’ materials being so fibundantl^’^ found in our ow’ii country’. The 
implements of the agriculturists have become dearer than they were some 
time before. All improved implements of agriculture come from distant 
parts of the country’’ to Bihar. That show’s clearly that the freiurht 
disadvantage whicl? has been allowed to Tata’s is responsible for tins state 
of things. I know the people of Bihar have been very zealous in taking 
advantage of raw materials from Tata’s in building up their own industry. 
But although the industry is situated close to Tata’s, the advantage of 
nearness is not secured to them. I do not dispute the right of Tata’s 
to protection, but I w’ould certainly that the interests of the con- 
sumers should be the first concern both of Tata’s as well as of Govern- 
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meiit and. the only way in the present circumstances to safeguard the 
iiiterest ot' the consumers is to compel the Company to sell iron and 
steel at a T)riee fixed by the Government. If that is done, then, I think, 
tlu* ini crests of the consumers would be to a certain extent safe. 

I have not gone into the mass of figures in the report — it is fon 
4 PM. Ziauddin Alunad to do what he has done — ^but what 

1 find is that a great margin of profit has been given 
to the Tatas in every item — in the costs of production, in the profit on 
the money advanced, in overhead charges, in point of lag, and so on : 
but this is for the mathematicians to take up and tackle. For me it is 
clear that the advantages given to the Tatas are far more than they really 
dc.serve ; and the fair selling f}rice which has been found out by the 
Tarifl* Board, even on this basis, is not the price at which the Company is 
comi)Ciled to sell its products. There is no doubt, that the fair selling 
price is sim])ly a j)rice written down on tlie paper but of no avail to the 
consumers. The Company tal^es advantage of the changes and fluctua- 
tions in world price.s and of exchange, and, thereby, sells its products 
at a ve}*y high price — much higher than what has been fixed by the Tariff 
Board from time to time. Complaints have reached me — it must have 
reached other people also — that the Comi>any is not under the obligation 
of selling it at a definite price. They have the option of raising it to 
any extent they like and that is the reason why they naturally would not 
like to sell their products at a price which has been fixed as a fair 
selling price in the report of the Tariff Board. On behalf of the con- 
sumers, I say that if that is not done, then the extension of protection 
to the Tatas would be of no good to the* country. For the last ten years 
we had the experience of protection given to the Tatas. We expected 
that in India the steel industry would increase in volume, but what I 
find is that in my own Province it has not increased at all. Some of the. 
agents of Tatiih, some who deal with the Tatas, have made moue^’^ no 
doubt ; but generally the industry has not given any benefit to the peofile 
in general. It is a diftieult proposition to compel the Tatas to sell at a 
fixed price ; but this House has accepted the principle of Government 
.settling prices, w’herever it is neces.sary. In tlie case of sugarcane, it 
was found necessary that the pugar factories should be compelled to ])ay a 
certain price* to the sugarcane growers, and for that purpose a law has 
been enacted in this IJoiise. I feel that the same principle should apply 
ill this case. 

Mr. B. Das : If you suggest that the iron ore supplied to the Tatas 
by Ori'^sa should secure more price, I would welcome such a ])roposal. 

Maulvi Muhammad Shafee Daoodi : I do not mind that : you may 
have it ; but Avhnt I say is that there should be a price fixed by the 
executive of the Government and the Tatas should be compelled to sell 
their products at that price. That is my point and 1 was saying that 
there is a precedent in this House : we have enacted a provision of law to 
fix the price of sugarcane : why should we not fix the price of iron and 
steel produced in this country ? If that i.s done, T think it will save 
crores and erores of rupees which these poor peasants have to pay to the 
Tatas under t!ie present conditions. Slome of my friends say that clause 2 
of the Bill is enough for compelling the Tatas to sell their products at a 
fair selling price fixed by the Tariff Board i but I do not find there is any 
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provision in that compelling the Tataa to sell their products at a certain 
price. I should like to learn from the Honourable the Commerce Member, 
who has so ably moved this Bill and has captured the imagination of the 
Honourable Members of this House by his amiable speech, as to whether 
there is any provision anywhere in this Bill by which the fair selling price 
adopted by the Tariff Board should be the price at which the Tatas sliould 
be compelled to sell their products. If that is done, I would be satisiicd 
that the Government liave the interests of the consumers at heart and that 
they are trying to help the poor agriculturist and the consumers who are 
not at all organised, and who cannot be so soon organised being spread over 
the whole of India. It is for the Government to watch their interests 
more carefully than they should watch the interests of the iron and steel 
com])any. I should like to be enlightened on this (juestion very (dearly 
by the Honourable iMember in charge of the Bill. 

Raja Bahadur G. Krishnamachariar (Tanjore cum Trichinopoly : 
Non-Muhammadan Kiiral) : Sir, it is no good my opposing this motion 
because I knoAV it will be carried. Therefore it is that I beg to submit a 
few obs(*Pvations for the consideration of this House. On the last occasion, 
I protested against any protection b(Mng given for the reasons Uiat 1 
then stated to this Honourable House. Unfortunately that protest liad 
gone unheard, and the principle of granting protection to the Tata ('om 
pany had be^n accepted. Under the eireumstaiicos, there is no goud — I 
do not think I would be in order, I do not think I would be showing suffi- 
cient respect to the opinion of this House — to start again pj*otesting 
against the grant of protection to this Company. 

Mr. B. B. Puri (West Punjab ; Non-Muhammadan) ; You will be 
perfectly in order. 

Baja Bahadur 0. Krishnaniaehariar : I do not think I will be in 
order because the House having accepted the principle of ])rotectJon, it is 
xio longer open to this House to review what it haw already done. . . 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh (Muzaffarpur cum Champaran ; Non- 
Muhammadan) : You can op])ose this Bill and vote against it. 

Baja Bahadur G. Krishnamachariar : I shall come to that latiir 
"when that stage comes ; but at present the consideration of the report 
of the Select ('ommittee is before this House and my attempt once more 
is to try and bring this Bill into conformity Avith th(^ interests i)f the 
consumer. 

Sir, AV(^ liaA^e had an excellent S[)eech from my fricuul, Maulvi Shafee 
Daoodi, and, I think, most of us here represent the rural interests. Tliere 
are very f(?AA persons liere Avho represent an urban constituency, still 
les.s a commercial con.stituency, and yet, what do Ave find ? The grant of 
protection invariably casts a heavy burden on the consumer. Times out 
of number avi^ haA'e heard in this House .statiinents about the ])Overty of 
the agricultural population, of tlie poor teeming millions, out of which 
49 millions go from yearns beginning to yea^^s end Avithout knowing 
what it is to have a full meal a day. You have heard of all this rlnjtoric, 
but when it comes to a (juestion of weighing the interests of the consumt'r 
as against the industrialist, somehoAv or other, all that denuneiation is 
forgotten, and \vc go tlie whole hog for the interests of the commercial 
magnate. Once he is given that protection or that concession, or by what- 
ever name you may call it, and the thing is done, sealed, signed and 
. it is praistically going to be delivered, wc stand up here. Honourable 
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Jlembor after Honourable Member stands up here and pleads for the 
consumer. Now, what is the good of that please ? You have already 
sealed the fate of the consumer by agreeing to the principle of this 
proteciion.. . 

[At this stage, Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham 
Chetty) resumed the Chair.] 

And, although I am told that I can move for the rejection of this 
BjII, so far as the precedents go, there have not been even half a dozen 
motions for the rejection of the Bill at its Third Reading. It is all 
camouflage. You may satisfy yourself and your conscience by saying that 
you have done your best, but I submit that this House has not done its 
duty if really it thinks of the interests of the consumer. Sir, as my 
fiienil, Mr. Neogy, pointed out, — I hope I have not misunderstood him, — 
tJie expectations, that were raised at the time when this protection was 
given on the first occasion, have not been fulfilled. How long are you 
going to continue this sort of protection in the hope that those expecta* 
tious that were raised then would be fulfilled some day, meanwhile piling 
agony upon agon}’^ upon what is admittedly the poorest of the population 
in the world ? That, Sir, is my position, and that position, although ad- 
mitted in theory by everybody, unfortunately is cast to the winds when it 
comes to a question of giving practical effect to it, with the result that 
we all can go back to our homes thoroughly satisfied that Tatas have got 
protection, that the consumers have been asked to pay a few annas extra 
for their necessities of steel products, and everybody is quite satisfied. 
Tomorrow morning, when again another question comes up, again the 
argument of the teeming millions going without food will be advanced, 
and again without producing any practical effect. I respectfully submit 
that even at this stage it is up to this House to find out means by which 
the interests of the consumer would be placed first, in the middle and in 
the last. Mijid you, I have absolutely no feeling against the Tatas at 
all. Let the Tatrs get the whole of the revenue of India, I would not 
mind. What I do submit is, please don’t put me under your iron heel in 
order to help the Tatas, or for the matter of that, any other firm. 

There is the question of excise, regarding which I have tabled an 
amendment, and I do not, therefore, propose to trouble the House at this 
stage with any long observations. The amendment will, I suppose, come 
up in due course. I want to knock off that section which imposes the 
excise duty 

Mr. Oaya Prasad Singh : That will help the consumer. 

Baja Bahadur G. Krishnamachariar : Exactly that is what I am 
trying to. You make speeches, and I make the attempt. That is my 
complaint here. 

Another point to which I would respectfully invite the attention of 
this House, — it has already been ably dealt with by my friend. Dr. 
Ziauddin Ahmad, —is about these galvanized sheets. If I had the mathe- 
matical inclination of my friend, and if I could have worked out all those 
difficult and mysterious problems regarding the profits and regarding the 
way in which all these things are worked up to the benefit of Tatas, I 
should probably have been able to lay before this House certain otlier 
considerations in addition to those that were placed by my friend, Dr.. 
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Ziauddin Ahmad, but, unfortunately, I cannot claim any knowledge of 
ijiathematical calculations or of the three different kinils of profits that 
could be calculated out of these statements. But as a plain man, I desire 
lo repeat what I said on the occasion of the Second Reading, that these 
proceedings are absolutely useless so long as we are not supplied witli th& 
materials which were placed before the Tariff Board. Sir, discussing the 
jirinciples of rtogulation III and of those other repressive laws, some of 
us w’axed eloquent upon the absurdity of even judicial officers coming 
to a conclusion upon a partial statement of the evidence against the man 
aocased without cross-examination, without all those other tests that law 
l^rovided, before a man could come to a reasonable conclusion. What does 
happen now ? The Tata Company wants protection. They submit state- 
ments, and my friend, Mr. Vidya Sagar Pandya, asked the other day — 
‘ where is the balance sheet ’ ? No balance sheet has yet been produced 
before us. Where are those statements that were submitted to the Tariff 
Board either in support or against the request tliat has been made by the 
Tariff* Board 1 And yet. Sir, we are supposed to stand up in this House 
and practically take up the time of the House for absolutely no puiqxise 
whatsoever, and, as long as the balance sheet and other relevant figures 
ar-^ not supplied to us, the conclusion that one can come to is irresisiible. 
We are supposed to make our criticisms upon those figures, but where are 
the figures f Really, Sir, we must be more serious in this very important 
matter, and I submit that without a proper supply of materials upon 
Avhieh these conclusions have been based, it is absolutely impossible for 
any one, except, of course, to those who sit on the Government Benches, 
to come to a conclusion as to whether the inference of the Government 
was right or wrong. Sir, I consider that the proiiosal for the low'ering 
of the duty and at the same time for trying to find out a method by which 
it could be made up is not quite the correct way of viewing this position, 
but as I said, I shall have to deal with it later. It is not possible for me 
in the absence of materials to make any proposal, but I would respectfully 
ask the Honourable Member in charge, whom we all congratulate u])on his 
hfippy recovery from his recent illness, — I would ask him to bring his. 
mind, to bring his experience, to bring his vast knowledge, to bear ii|)on 
this question and help the poor agriculturists as far as possible if ho wants 
to give protection to Tatas. As I have said, 1 have not the least objection, 
to your giving protection to Tatas or for that matter to any other firm, 
in the .nbstraet, but it is only when you apply it to practical considera- 
tions that the trouble arises. 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh ; Sir, whenever my Honourable frientl, Raja 
Bahadur Krishnamachariar, speaks in this House, he is listened to with 
respectful attention, and the present is no exception to that rule. My 
friend has referred to the interests of the consumer. I am quite at one 
WMth him in stressing upon the importance of lessening the burden which 
a protective duty on the Indian steel industry in this country might im- 
pose on the consumer. We are here to guard the legitimate interests 
of tJie consumer. But my Honourable friend forgets that the way in 
which the consumer’s interest is to be protected lies in the deletion of 
clause 4 of this Bill which seeks to impose an excise duty on steel ingots 
produced in this country. Sir, this House has accepted the principle 
of discriminating protection from a long time as a result of the report 
of the Fiscal Commission of which many distinguished public men of this 
country were members. The Iron and Steel Company satisfies the three 
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ijonditions laid down in the Fiscal Commission's report, and it is for 
this reason that, beginning with the year 1924, a scale of protective 
duties have been imposed on foreign imports in order to give a chance 
to our indigenous industiy to establish itself firmly in this country. Now, 
when a protective duty is imposed, it is quite clear that the consumer’s 
interest suffers to some extent during the period the protective duty is 
in force. Why is the consumer saddled jwith the burden of a protective 
duty i It is in order to foster the devmopment of a national industry, 
so thill, in later years, when it is no longer necessary to maintain the 
protective duty, the interests of the consumer may be safeguarded by 
the lowering of the price, After a stipulated period of time, tho parti- 
cular industry no longer stands in need of a tariff wall or a protective 
wall to foster it, and, then, when that protective duty is removed, the 
indusiry is in a position to stand on its own legs and to face th*i coiiipeti- 
tion from foreign countries. When we are within a measurable distance 
of that time, when it may not be necessary to maintain tlie protective duty 
on this particular industry, the industry is being saddled with aji excise 
duty which would necessarily result in increasing the cost of production 
and then the burden will naturally fall upon the consumer in the shape 
of increased price. Therefore, if the Government and we on this side 
of the House are genuinely interested in safeguarding the interests of 
the consumer, we should all unite in trying to delete the excise duty 
which is proposed to be levied by this Bill. I am very glad to know from 
my Honourable friend, the Raja Bahadur, that he has tabled an amend- 
ment. I do not find his amendment amongst the papers which are be- 
fore VIS, but I am very glad that he has done so, and so also my Honour- 
able friend, Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad. My Honourable friend, Maulvi 
Muhammad Shafee Daoodi, has also referred to the interests of the con- 
sumer, and he has said that the Tata Company is unmindful of the in- 
terests of the consumer. As I have myself stated, I am quite at one 
with him in trying to guard the interests of the consumer, but [ do not 
understand quite clearly what my Honourable friend exactly meant when 
he stated that the Tata Company has been unmindful of the consumer’s 
interest. lie made (a suggestion that the Government should compel 
this Company to sell their products at a price which may be fixed by 
Government. T do not quite understand how this will be a feasible 
coarse to adopt. If this is to be adopted we have got protective duties 
on the textile industry as well. Would it be feasible or proper, if we 
were to make tlie suggestion, that the cotton textile goods which are 
produced by our Indian mills should be sold in our markets at particular 
prices to be fixed by Government ? 

Maulvi Muhammad Shafee Daoodi : If they were making undue 
pi’ofils, then it slioilld be done. 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh : If the Tata Company are really making 
undue profits, some steps I admit may be necessary, but I do not under- 
stand how this particular course, which my Honourable friend has advo- 
cated, would be either desirable or feasible now, although that is a matter 
which I need not refer to in greater detail here. 

As regards the Bill as it has emerged out of the Select Committee, 
I have to make one or two observations. With regard to clause 2 (a) I 
have to submit one thing. Here, in my opinion, more power is being 
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sought to be given to the Governor General in Council than is necessary 
or desirable to carry out the objects of the Bill. For, I find that power 
is being given to the Governor General in Council in these terms : 

“ If the Governor General in Council is satisfied, after such einiuiry us he thinks 
necessary, that any duty imposed on any article by Part Vll of the Second Sclicdulo 
has bccoiho ineffective or excessive for the purpose of securing the i)rotection intended 
to be afforded by such duty to a similar article manufactured in India, ho may, by 
notification in the Gazette of India, increase or reduce such duty to such extent as 
he thinks necessary either- generally or in respect of such article when imported from 
or manufactured in JUiy country or countries specified in the notification.” 

Hore, I feel that the power sought to be given to the Governor General 
in Council to increase or to vary the duties on a particular commodity 
is more than is necessary to carry out the objects of the Bill. I think 
that the Central Legislature must be consulted in the matter of increas- 
ing or decreasing the quantum of the protective duties. There is a pro- 
viso attached to this clause which says : 

** Provided that the duty leviable on any such article shall in no case bo less 
than the duty leviable on a like article of British manufacture.” 

1 do not understand why it is necessary to retain this proviso. For 
instance, if a particular commodity is imported ‘ into this country and a 
particular scale of duty is to be levied on that, why should there be this 
stipulation that the amount of protective duty on foreign imports should 
not be less than, but may be greater than, or even equal to, tlie import 
duty which is levied on like articles of British manufacture ? It is 
quite conceivable that there might be eases in which the import duty on 
continental goods might be less than the import, duty on a particular 
class of British manufacture. I do not understand, therefore, why this 
proviso is at all necessary in this case. If this power is given to the 
Governor General in Council, to which I object, let it be given, but why 
should there be this limitation because it discriminates against continental 
go(»ds ? I have already made my submission on clause 4 of this Bill 
which proposes to levy an excise duty on certain articles of Indian Jiianu- 
facture. I will only refer to sub-clause (.?) of clause 9 to whidi refer- 
ence has already been made in some of the minutes of dissent which arc 
appended to the Report of the Select Committee. Sub-clause says: 

** In making any rule under this section the Governor General in (buncil may 
provide that a breach of the rule shall be punishable with fine not exceeding two 
thousand rupees.” 

Now, Sir, T do not understand how the ])ower of creating new offences, 
so far as this particular matter is concerned, should be given to the Gov- 
ernor General in Council. But I will not enlarge on this. My posi- 
tion, so far as this Bill is concerned, is shortly this, I am quite in favour 
of granting a scale of protective duties on a modified vseale to the Iron 
and Steel Industry of this country for a stipulated period of time, after 
which they may be expected to dispense with this scheme of protection 
and may be able to stand upon their own legs. Now, reference has been 
made to the question of overhead charges in this Company. I do not 
know what is the exact position there. I should have been very glad 
if the. balance sheet of this Company had been before us, but, unfortu- 
nately, this is not the case, but I understand thnt rtforls are being 
rpade to decrease the amount of overhead charges. If not, T would 
certainly expect this Company to look very seriously into this matter anJ 
all efforts should be directed to curtail the amount of overhead charges 

L337LAD u ' 
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and to employ Indian personnel so far as this is possible and practicable. 
I have already stated that I am opposed to this imposition of the excise 
duty and also the jireferenee which is sought to be given to certain im- 
ports of British manufacture. The mischief has started, if I may say so, 
oven before the Ottawa Convention. We granted Imperial Preference 
to certain goods in 1927. Thereafter, as a result of my friend, Mr. 
Mody’s visit to Ijancashire, we had the famous Mody-Lees Pact, which 
gave preference to certain kinds of British textile industries. Now, we 
have an oxtention of tlie same scheme o(* Jm])erial Preference. The 
Ottawa Agreement, if I may say so, with great respect, has confirmed 
the scheme, and I find that in this Bill which is before us efforts are 
being made to (»xtend further the scheme of Imperial Preference to the 
detriment of our own industry. I do not object to this scheme on 
merely sentimental or iiolitical grounds but I object to it on grounds 
of practical considerations in the interest of our own industries. That 
is all 1 have to say so far as this Bill is concerned. 

Mr. Bhuput Sing (Bihar and Orissa : Landliolders) : Sir, the Bill 
before the House concerns one of the most important industries in the 
country, namely, the basic industry of producing pig iron and steel. It 
appears to be strange that the Government, which were so much solici- 
tous of giving |)roteetion or rather over-protection to the industry in 
1924 against the strong opposition in this country, have all of a sudden 
changed their angle of vision. Even when the Steel Protection Act of 
1927 was being discussed in this House, Government, in the teeth of 
opposilion in the country, extended abnormal protection to Tatas, but 
at the same time introduced for the first time in the history of the 
fiscal f)o1icy of India the principle of Im])erial Preference. It appears 
to be all the more strange that the very same bureaucracy all of a sudden 
in 19n4 found the baby steel industry of Tata to have grown so big and 
to have attained the full manhood, that in the opinion of the Tariff Board 
there appears to be practically no necessity for any more protection. 
The Tariff Board did not atop only there. But they even went out of 
their way and recommended that even the revenue duty on certain 
steel products imported from England should be abolished. During 
the last few years, since the Ottawa Agreement, it appears that the Indian 
Government is suffering from a new disease which T would like to name 
as the Ottawaphobia. The whole length and breadth of the Tariff Board 
report and the present Bill which is based on that report pervades the 
i^mptoms of the disease. At this stage it will not he out of place here 
to memrion that even the President of the Bengal Industries Association — 
]\Ir. N. N. Rakshit — who gave a damaging evidence about the partiality 
of the Tatas in favour of bigger eoneerns in the matter of rates charged 
for the sale of pig iron, had been staggered to find the last Tariff Board 
Report. I would like to read an extract from his memorandum sub- 
mitted to the Government of India on the present Bill on the 17th of 
July last. It reads as follows : 

** Extremes, however, are always to be avoided, and if there was any lavish 
protection in the past, such a period of protection should not bo followed by one of 
rot.'ilintion. Lavish indefinite protection there perhaps was, and perhaps it resulted 
in something undesirable in the Company's activities. But it seems the other 
extreme is uow being attempted. Rueh an attempt has undoubtedly a bearing on the 
entire Indian steel industry and therefore is of very vital concern to the country in 
feueral, and all small and big iron and steel industries in particular.” 
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t must say that I also share with him his views that extremes of 
everything is bad. A few years ago Government was keen to give over- 
protecrion to Tatas and now the Government has come forward witii 
isuggestions of under-protection probably to benefit the United Kingdom 
steel industry. 

Now, Sir, the smaller foundries using pig iron and foundry iron 
claimed some statutory provision to the effect that when the number 
of smaller foundries using sucli raw materials increase in the country 
and c*an consume the whole of the Tatas produce in that line, the price 
of such iron should be fixed at the same level at which it is now being 
exported by Tatas. In this connection, I may be permitted to read an 
extract from tlie evidence tendered by the President, Mr. N. N. Uiikshit 
and the Secretary, Mr. Bliattacharjee, of the Bengal Industries Asso- 
ciation, which will show why tlie smaller industries demanded such a 
statutory provision. I read as follows : 

** President : We have seen a statement of prices realised by the Tata Iron and 
Steel Company over a period of years and we find tliat the average niargi i between 
tlie internal price and the export price does not exceed Rs. 12. In some cases it is 
lower tlian Bs. 12, so if that was the position, so far as the export price of the ques- 
tion id concerned, you have no complaint. 

Mr, Rdkshit : Wo have no complaint. 

President : That is to say, Mr. Bhattacharjee, yonr Association asks for the 
stoppage of export of pig iron and as far as I can understand you are suggc'stiug 
arrangements for the purpose of provonting tlio sale of pig iron abroad at jirices 
considerably lower than the price at which i)ig iron is sold in this country. 

Mr, Bhattacharjee : We do object to that because we tliought that if it was 
sold cheaper abroad and rc-coiiverted there and brought back to India, it would be 
competing with smaller industries here. 

Later on the President asked ; 

“ You make tliat statement in your representation on the assumption that the 
margin would be considerably greater than Bs. 12. 

Mr, Bakshit : Much greater than Its. 12. 

Mr, Bhattacharjee : The figures as they stood in 1{).*12 were lis. 04 and Ks. 20. 
If it is Rs. 30 and Bs. 18, then the risk of competition is practically eliminated.^’ 

Now, after tendering their evidence the smaller foundries tliought 
that Government would take steps to remedy the defect, but on finding 
that nothing has been done in the matter, the Bengal Industries Asso- 
ciation further submitted a memorandum claiming the same provision in 
the present Bill. Then, I come to the question of the exemption of! the 
duties proposed in this Bill by the Select (/ommittee on certain kinds 
of imported steel from the operation of section 4 of the Indian Pina nee 
Supplementary Act, 1931, by which a surcharge of 25 per cent, has 
been levied on all taxes and duties including the incoim^-tax. Sir, it is 
an abuse of power of the Government of India to exempt the revenue 
duty on the steel from the surcharge. Sir, so long as the surcharge on 
income-tax is being maintained and so long as the cut in salary is being 
enforced there is no justification on the part of the Government to ex- 
empt those duties from the surcharge. When the surcharge was pro- 
posed in 1931 did the Government take into consideration the effects of 
such surcharges in individual casfes ? If they did not consider the eou- 
veniences and inconveniences of the different kinds of taxpayers hit by 
the surcharge, what justification has the Government in considering that 
question in the case of the proposed revenue duties on imported steel t 
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Sir, I emphatically protest against the exemption pro|^sed in clause 3 (^) 
in tii 3 Bill till the burden of income-tax payers is lightened. I w>uld 
suggest that this surcharge must be levied on revenue duties at least 
till the end of the current financial year and if in the next Budget, 
Government find themselves solvent, then they may bring forward such 
exemptions from surcharges along with other exemptions from such sur- 
charges and it will be for the House then to decide which of the t^es 
and duties should be exempted from such surcharges. This reminds 
me, Sir, of a proverb in Bengal. The meaning of the proverb is that a 
beggar who has got no place for himself to sleep invites others to liis 
place ojfering shelter. Tlie same is tho position of the Government of 
India. (Hear, hear.) They are in as bad a mess in matters of 
fijianee ; yet they desire to show their generosity to the British stficl 
indnslTv. Blood is of course thicker than water and the white Bureaucrats 
are always eager to help their own men in the United Kingdom by open- 
ing the Indian market freely to the British industrialists, never mind 
what happens to the industries of this country. 

Sir, I now come to the question of the levy of an excise duty on 
steel. I must say that this is the concomitant symptom of the disease 
of what 1 may call ‘‘ Ottawa phobia Every day, during the last two 
Sessions, wo were faced with the levy of some sort of excise duty on 
some article or other and I wmnder when this excise mania of the Gov- 
ernment of India is going to end. In place of the discriminating pro- 
tection came the Imperial Preference by the back-door. In place of the 
Ini])erial Preference came the Ottawaphobia. Close on the heels of 
Ottawa])hobia came the concomitant disease of the excise mania and the 
present Government of India is proceeding like persons attacked with 
some sort of maniac disposition in respect of the levy of excise duty. 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore : Sir, I find some difficulty, at 
the end of a long and somewhat tiring day, to reifiy in detail to the points 
which have been raised in the course of the debate, and I would ask the 
indulgence of the House if 1 am not able to deal as fully with them as they 
might have expected of me. T will not deal. Sir, at any length with the 
speech of my Honourable friend. Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad. The learned 
Doctor, in labour, has produced not twins, not yet triplets, nor yet 
quintuplets but a whole brood of amendments, which I am afraid, are all 
destined to an untimely end — at any rate I hope, Sir. (Laughter.) Sir, 
it is far easier for me to count the points upon which I agree with my 
Honourable friend than to count the points upon which I disagree with 
him. I would, however, refer to one point upon which I undoubtedl}’^ do 
agree with him. He was quite right when he i)ointed out that the imposi- 
tion of ai revenue duty, in cases where no protection was required, imposed 
an unnecessary burden upon the consumer. That, Sir, will I think be a 
very complete reply to the amendment ’which stands in the name of my 
Ilonourahle friend, Mr. Thampan, who wants, for instance, the counter- 
vailing duty to be imposed in addition tO' the revenue duty ; and, Sir, it 
is quite possible that when we come to that amendment, I may ask you 
to call upon my Honourable friend. Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad, to reply on 
behalf of Government. (Hear, hear.) (Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad : “ Accept- 
od.'’) 

^ only refer to ai few of the special points that have been made 
before I come to the more general criticisms. Take, first of all, the case 
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of the subsidiary industries. I want to make the position clear so far as 
they are concerned. Firstly, as regards the supply of tin bar to the Tin- 
plate Company, I have already made the position of Government perfectly 
clear, aftd I stand by what I have already said in my first speech. Secondly, 
I come to the supply of billets to the wire nail industry. There, Sir, 1 
want to make it quite definite that we expect the Tata Iron and Steel 
Company to provide the industry with its raw material at a price not 
exceeding Rs. 64 plus the excise duty, whatever it may be. Then, Sir, 
thirdly, I come to the re-rolling industry. The House knows that we had 
a conference last Sunday and we are now fully seized with the case for 
these interests. We know exactly what it is that they want but we are not 
in a position definitely to say how" far we can go until we have remitted 
certain points which arose during the course of our discussion to our 
technical advisers for their examination and advice ; but I can assure the 
House that we will give to the re-rolling industry {ussistance on the general 
lines laid down in the Tariff Board’s Report. To be specific, we will do 
what we reasonably can to ensure that the price of their raw material will 
not exceed Ihs. 64 at port plus the countervailing excise duty. That I 
tliink completes the case of the subsidiary industries. A number of points 
were raised to which I think it unnecessary for me to refer at this stage, 
because they must come up in connection with the amendments which will 
be moved and it will then be open to us to- place our view before the House. 
But, I think, 1 ought to say something about the more general criticisms 
wiiich have emanated from certain sections of the Press, from certain com- 
mercial bodies and traces of which have not been absent from this House. 
I ascribe those criticisms very largely to political bias and prejudice, 
partly also, if I may say so, to a failure to read the Tariff Board’s Import, 
and to study our Bill, at any rate to do so in any spirit of judicial fairness. 
Let me, Sir, summarise briefly the criticism to which I refer. Stripped 
of all its embroidery and embellishment, it boils dowm to three main obje(.!- 
tions. The first is that sufficient protection has not been given to the 
Tatas. Secondly, that the import duties on British goods are on too low' 
a level ; and, thirdly — and here we come to a more specific point, — that we 
have not made sufficient differentiation betw^ecn the eases of tested and of 
untested steel. 1 think when I have covered these thre^ points, T will 
have covered the main criticisms which have aj)pcared in the Press, outside 
this House, and within this House also. 

Now, take the first point, namely, the point about insufficiency of 
protection. The Tariff Board has proceeded in the old, accepted way by 
first of all arriving at a “ fair selling price ”. Tt has then proceeded to 
ascertain the price of the competitive foreign and British articles in this 
country. In assessing the actual amount of the protection that is neces- 
sary in any case, the Tariff Board is faced with twD duties. First of all, 
St has to arrive at a fair selling price and, secondly, it has to arrive at the 
price of competing articles from outside. In arriving at tlm first, the 
Tariff Board has had recourse to no subterramean calculations : it has 
indulged in no secret juggling of figures. And, as regards the second, it 
has merely had recourse to recorded figures which are open to anybody to 
verify. The critic, therefore, who says lhat the recommendations of the 
Tariff Board in regard to protection are insufficient, has to point out either 
that the calculated gelling price is inaccurate or that the assumed prices of 
competitive articles are wTong. Nowr, Sir, wdien I made my last speech, I 
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tliink, 1 made it clear that if it could he proved that any of the figures which 
the Tariff Board had recorded were wrong, if it could be shown that they 
had been reached by any processes which were faulty, or that the facts 
upon which they had based their conclusions were erroneous, then we were 
quite i)repared to examine contentions of that nature and see whether the 
Tariff Board ^s recommendations needed modification in any pjarticular. 
No such complaints have reached us, and I would now say this that if 
critics arc unable to point out any mistake in the oalculation of the fair 
selling price and if they are unable to show that the Board is wrong in 
having assumed ccrUiiii prices for competitive articles, British and foreign, 
then they have no right to indulge in wild generalizations to the effect that 
this Bill gives ))rotection to the British indiuitry and not to the Indian 
industry. That brings me. Sir, to the second point, namely, the allegation 
that the import duties on llritish goods are at too low a level. Here also 
on the last occasion T said th^it if the complaint was that the duty proposed 
on Britisli goods was insufficient to give effective protection to the Indian 
article, then it was quite another matter and we were quite prepared to 
hear any evidence in support of such a charge ia:nd go into the figures. 
Here, again. Sir, with one exception, no one has attempted to challenge 
the correctness of the figures assumed by the Tariff Board in regard to 
the selling price of British goods. That one exception was my Honourable 
friend, Diwan Bahadur Ramaswami Mudaliar. He took exception to the 
vselling price assumed by the Board in regard to British galvanized sheets. 
He suggested thiat it was possible for British galvanized sheets to sell in 
this country at the same price as continental. I controvert(^d that pro- 
position and I based my objection on the findings of the Ottawa Delega- 
tion who had definitely gone into this matter when they were abroad — 
findings which were verified by subsequent advices land by subsequent 
, enquiries which we instituted. My Honourable friend, the Diwan Baha- 
dur, did me the honour subsequently to discuss this point with me per- 
sonally. I laid before him the evidence upon which I supported my con- 
tention and I asked him whether he would wish me to make any reference 
to any quarter in order to substantiate still further my contentions in this 
matter. He suggested that 1 should send a telegram to Colombo and 
ascertain the price of Britisli galvanized sheets quoted there. I did so 
and I got a reply from the Collector of Customs, Colombo, an officer who 
is not under the control of the Government of India, which showed that 
my contentions w^ere absolutely justified. Now, Sir, I have made reference 
to this matter for two reasons. Firstly, to acknowledge the courtesy and 
fairness of my Honourable friend and, in the second place, to substantiate? 
the correctncvss of my own allegations. So much, Sir, for the point in 
regard to the price of British galvanised sheets. I think we have estab- 
lished beyond doubt that the price cannot be below Rs. 160 c. i. f. Now, 
my Honourable friend, Mr, Reddi, suggosted that British galvanised 
sheets should be subjected to the same duty as continental sheets. We 
Avill deal with that when the amendment which bears on that subject comes 
up for consideration, but I would only point out here and now that if that 
suggestion were accepted, it w^ould impose an intolerable burden upon the 
consumer, far more, I think, than my Honourable friend has any concep- 
tion of at tlie moment. Sir, I frankly admit the necessity for seeing that 
tile continental importer is not unduly or improperly penalised. I am at 
one with those who point out the danger inherent in an unfair handicap 
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on continental products. But I would draw attention to tlie pregnant 
observations of the Taritf Board on the question of continental competi- 
tion. This is what they say : 

** C(«iitiiicntal prices have shown an extraordinary degree of fluctuation during 
the past few' years and often appear to bear no definite relation to the coats of 
iiiniiufucture. The sale of Continental steel is effected through an international 
organisation which apparently regulates prices for export markets ‘iccording to the 
local condition of each market and not necessarily to the expenses of production. It 
is against this class of competition based on indeterminate and often uneconomic 
prices that the Indian industry now requires protection To this extent there- 

fore it is reasonable to suggest that the protection which wo now' projiose for the 
IndUn steel industry may be regarded as in the nature of an anti-dumping provision 
rather than as a measure of substantive protection.” 

I would like to say that when continental prices become stable and 
economic, there is nothing to prevent us from utilising our ixiwers under 
clause 2 to bring the duties into line with such modifications of prices. 
That takes me to the third point, namely, the qm*stion of the differentia- 
tion between tested and untested steel. Here, also, I venture to think 
that many Honourable Members who have raised this point have not gone 
into the matter, .a't any rate, into the details of it, with any degree of care. 
T need only point out, in the first instance, that if the "industry at any 
stage finds that the measure of protection which it was led to expect is 
not actually, in effect, being secured, it has a riglit to come up to the (lov- 
ernment of India and aisk that its ease be referred to the Tariff Board 
for reconsideration. I have no doubt that if the industry makes out a 
primal facie case, such a reference will be made. Then, Sir, to those who 
have tried to make, not merely in this House but outside as well, some 
amount of capital out of this question and the ])riees of tested and untested 
steel arrived at in the Tariff Board’s report, 1 would only say this, 
—firstly, that the prices which prevail today of tested sti’ol will, I am 
sure, largely influence the industry itself in deprecating that the ques- 
tion should be raised at the moment, and, secondly, there can be no ques- 
tion of future dumping of British steel at prices whicli will make it im- 
possible for Tatas to obtain a fair selling price for their untested steel, 
because in that case the powers under clause 2 could and would be brought 
into play in order to set right the position, ” 

Sir Oowa,sji Jehangir (Bombay City : Non-Muhammadan Urban) : 
Without a reference to the Tariff Board 1 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore : Yes, Sir. Of course, clause 2 

5 p.M. . provide that the Government may make such 

enquiry as it deems fit and that power must alwjivs 

remain. 

. X.® Jehangir : I admit that. It may not be on a reference 

to the Tariff Board. 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore : It may not be a fnll-dress refer- 
ence to the Tariff Board. But I am not prepared to tie my hands at the 
present monient als to the nature of the enquiry, if any, which will precede 
the taking of action under clause 2. My Honourable friend cannot expect 
me to do that at the moment 


I think that I have, as far as I can, dealt with most of the general 
points of criticism. Other points will be raised and dealt with when the 
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various amendments are moved. I again repeat what T have said before, 
that honestly and, I think, the debate today proves it, the scheme'of pro- 
tection embodied in this Bill is a fair compromise holding the balance 
reasonably between the interests of the industry and the interests of the 
consumer, and, I trust. Sir, that in its present form, the Bill will receive 
the full and undivided acceptance of this House. (Applause.) 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chctty) : The 
question is : 

** That the Bill to provide for Iho iiiodificatioii and coiitiniiniU'c of tho protoetion 
affordc'd to the iron and Hti*t*l industry in British India, and to impose an CAfise 
duty for revenue purposes upon certain steel, as roporte(l by the Select Committee, 
be lilltcii into eonsideTution. ” 

The motion was adopted. 

The Assembly then adjourned till Eleven of the Clock on Wednesday, 
the 22nd August, 1934. 
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The Assembly met in the Assembly Chamber at Eleven of the Clock, 
Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty) in the Chair. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 

Trade Unions in Indu carrying on Life Assurance Business. 

763. ^Sardar G. N. Mujumdar : (n) Ts it a fact that section 14 of 
the Indian Trade Unions Act of 1926 lays down that the Provident 
Insurance Societies Act of 1912 and the Indian Life Assurance Companies 
Act of 1912 sliall not apply to any registered trade union ? 

(h) Are Government aware that several registered Trade Unions in 
India are carrying on life assurance business ? If so, wiiat action have 
Government taken or propose to take against such Unions ? If none, 
why not ? 

(c) Will Gov(‘rnment please state the names of the trade unions 
carrying on business as life assurance companies ? 

(d) Have Government laid down any safeguards similar to those for 
life assurance companies in tlie case of trade unions carrying on life 
assurance busincjss ? If nol, do they propose to do so by amending the 
Trade Unions Act ? It not, why not ? 

The Honourable Sir Prank Noyce : (a) Yes. 

(7;) and (c). Government have no information as to which registered 
trade unions are carrying on life assurance business, but the Indian Trade 
Unions Act permits them to do so, so long as policies of assurance are 
restricted to members. 

(d) Section 28 (1) of the Indian Trade Unions Act, 1926, which 
provides for the submission by registered trade unions of annual state- 
ments of receipts and expenditure audited in tlie prescribed manner, 
enables every member to ascertain for himself the financial condition of his 
Union. Under this section it is also open to the Local Government to 
require the submission of separate accounts in connection with the insurance 
business of a registered Trade Union. In the circumstances, Government 
do not propose to take any action in the matter until experience shows 
the necessity for further safeguards. 

Appointment of a Government Servant to a Lower Grade Post. 

764. *Sardar O. N. Mujumdar : Is it a fact that under Fundamental 
Rule 15, no Government .servant shall be appointed to a lower grade post 
carrying less pay than his position in the cadre, save in cases of inefficiency 
or misbehaviour f 
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The Honourable Sir James Grigg : The position is substantially as 
indicated by the Honourable Member, except in the case of a transfer 
effected on the written request of the officer concerned. 

Reduction of a Railway Employee to a Lower Grade. 

766. *Sardar O. N. Mujnmdar : Is it a fact that under paragraph 
300 of the State Railway Open Lines Code, Volume II, no Railway 
employee may be reduced to a lower grade save as a punishment ? 

JSr, P. R. Eau : The rule runs as follows : 

“ Tlic promotion of persons of all rinsses may be stopped, or their reduction 
to a lower {trade may be ordered, as a punishment for misconduct or neitloct of duty, 
at tho discretion of the Manager or the Railway Board, according us these authorities 
liiaku promotions.” 

Promotion to Transportation Inspectorship. 

766. ’^Sardar G. N. Mujnmdar : Is it a fact that under Rule 10, 
Section II, of the Rules for the recruitment and training of Subordinate 
Staff, only Station Masters, Controllers, or Yard Foremen are eligible 
for promotion to Transportation Inspectorship t 

Mr. P. B. Ban : No. 

Declaration of the Post of Transportation Inspector as a Selection 
Post on the East Indian Railway. 

767. *Sardar G. N. Mujnmdar : Is it a fact that under Rule 2, 
Note 1, of the Rules for the recruitment and training of Subordinate Staff, 
the Agent, East Indian Railway, in his Circular No. 548|A.B.-2460 of 
the 1st October, 1932, declared the post of Transportation Inspector a 
selection post ? 

Mr. P. B. Bau : Yes. 


Non-Elioibility op the Holder op a Sei-ectfon Post in a Substantive 
Capacity to hold a Lower Post. 

768. ’i'Sardar G. N. Mnjumdar : Is it a fact that the holder of a 
selection post in a substantive capacity is not eligible to hold a lower post^ 
rdtlior temporarily, officiating or otherwise, in a non-selection grade ? 

Mr. P. R. Rau : I am afraid I must ask my Honourable friend to 
make his meaning clearer and miore definite before I can attempt to answer 
luB question. 

Allegations against the Divisional Superintendent, Moradabad. 

769. "*Sardar 6. N. Mujnmdar ; Is it a fact that the Divisional 
^:5uperiiitendent, Moradabad, always and regularly disobeys the orders 
of the Kailway Board, and the Agent and defies the rules and regulations f 
If not, w'ill Government please state : 

(a) the authority under which he has in his No. E.T.-3|33jS.M.,^ 
dated the 11th October, 1933, ordered the Transportation 
Inspectors (substantive permanent since June, 1922), to 
officiate as Station Masters (non-selection posts) ; 

(&) the authority under which he has recommended unqualified 
clerks of his office for promotion to Transportation 
Inspectors ; 

(c) whether the Head Clerk, Trains Branch, appointed as Trans- 
portation Inspector underwent practical training in Com* 
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inercial .duties ; if so, when and where and when he passed 
the higher ipade’s examination ; if not, the special reasons 
for this appodntment ; 

(d) whether the Controller, appointed as Transportation Inspector 
underwent practical training in Commercial duties ; if S 0 | 
when and where and when he passed the higher grade’s 
examination ; if not, the special reasons for his appointment ; 

(a) whether the Guard appointed as Transportation Inspector 
underwent practical training in Commercial duties ; if so, 
when and where, and the special reasons for his promotion 
without working as Station Master ; 

(/) the number of Transportation Inspectors who are utilised as 
Station Masters, and the reasons for such action against rules 
and regulations ; 

(g) if there are any subordinates amongst Controllers, Section 
Controllers, Station Masters, and Assistant Station Masters, 
qualified in Commercial duties and in the Goods Audit 
Examination ; if so, why their names were not recommend- 
ed and considered for the post of Transportation Inspectors ; 
and 

(A) when the Selection Board for these appointments was held, and 
whether they are prepared to lay a copy of the proceedings 
of the Selection Board on tlie table of this House ; if not, 
why not ? 

Mr. P. R. Rau : The reply to the first part of the question is in the 
negative. As regards the rest Government have no information and must 
leave such matters of detail to the Railway Administration, but I have 
sent a copy of the question to the Agent, East Indian Railway, for his 
information and such action as he may consider necessary. 

Provision of Medical Facilities and Police Arranoements in the Area 
NEAR THE Government of India Press, New Delhi. 

770. *Rao Bahadur M. 0. Rajah : (a) Are Government aware that 
great inconvenience is being felt by the staff of the Government of India 
Press, New Delhi, owing to the absence of medical facilities and inadequate 
police arrangements in that area ? 

(h) What is the total number of quarters occupied by the staff of the 
above Press, and how many quarters have now been built on the Minto 
and the Circular Roads and allotted to the staff of the Government of 
India offices for the ensuing winter season f 

(c) How far are the nearest Government hospital and the nearest 
Police Station from the Government of India Press quarters ? 

(d) Do Government propose to open a dispensary and a police post 
and appoint a medical attendant for that area ? 

The Sonourable Sir Frank Noyce : Information has been called for 
und a reply will be laid on the table of the House in due course. 

Landing Place for Air Service in Ramnad. 

771. *Mr. B. Rajaram Pandian : Are Government prepared to 
open a landing place for air ser\dce in Ramnad to connect Ceylon and 
India and open a mail service also T 

L343LAD a2 
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The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce : Qovemment already have under 
discussion with the Ceylon Government a proposal for the extension of 
the existing Karachi-Madras Air Mail Service to Ceylon. It has been 
provisionally decided to make Trichinopoly the intermediate port of call 
between Madras and Colombo when the service is extended. It is probable 
that additional emergency landing grounds will be required but it is not 
yet possible to say where these, if found necessary, will be located. 

Mr. B. Rajaram Pandian : Are Government making any inquiries 
on this subject as to the place ? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce : Naturally, Sir. 

Protection of Dhanushkodt, a Sacred Place of Importance to 

Hindus. 

772. *Mr. B. Rajaram Pandian : Are Government aware that the 
pjace, Dhanushkocli, which is not only meant for connecting Ceylon and 
India but is a sacred place of all-India importance to the Hindus, with a 
floating population of over a lakh annually, is being threatened with 
being washed away by tlie sea ? If so, will Government be pleased toi 
state what protcHjtion they propose to give and what steps they propose 
to take in order to give due protection to that place V 

The Honourable Sir Prank Noyce : No, Sir. I have no doubt that the 
Local Government are fully aware of the position and will take any steps 
that they may consider necessary. 

Running of an Intermediate Class Compartment in the Rameshwaram 
Express of the South Indian Railway. 

773, B. Rajaram Pandian : Will Government be pleased to 
state whether the South Indian Railway is running an intermediate class 
compartment in the Rameshw^aram Express ? 

Mr. P. R. Rau : According to the current time table, intermediate 
class accommodation is provided on Nos. 1 and 2 Indo-Ceyloii Expresses 
only and not on the Dlianushkodi Fast Passengers, 'which presumably are 
the trains the Honourable Member refers to as the Rameshwaram Express. 

Return of Labourers from Ceylon. 

774. -Mr. B, Rajaram Pandian : (n) Will Government be pleased 
to state the reasons for the return of labourers in large numbers from 
Ceylon in the months of February to April last ? 

{()) What is the total number of labourers from the beginning of the 
year to the end of April ? 

(e) What is the total number of labourers that have gone to Ceylon 
from 1st of May to the end of July, 1934 f 

Mr. O. 8. Bajpai : (a) The number of Indian labourers returning 
from Ceylon to India during February to May is always larger than dur- 
ing the other months of the year. The number who returned during Feb- 
ruary to April last is not abnormal. 

(6) 20,524. 

(c) 71,659. . 
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WOBKING OF CbEW SySTEM ON THE SoUTH INDIAN RAILWAY. 

776. *Mr. B, Bajaram Pandian ; (a) Will Government be pleased 
to state how the crew system is working on the South Indian Railway if 

(?)) What is the actual enhanced income the Railway - has derived 
since the introduction of this system ? 

(c) Are Government aware that at dead of nights these crew-men 
go and disturb the sleeping passengers in the train ? If so, do Govern- 
ment propose to issue instructions to the South Indian Railway adminis- 
tration to stop the practice of disturbing the passengers at night 1 

Mr. P. B. Bau : («) and_ (b). I am placing on the table an extract 
from the Agent, South .Indian Railwtiy’s Aiiniuil Kejxu't Avhieh gives 
all information Government have on the ^vorking of the system of ticket 
checking on that line during 1933-34. 

(c) The reply to the first part is in the negative. As n^gards the 
second part, [ am communicating ihe iromnirable Member’s suggestion to 
the Agent, South Indian Railway, for such action as he may consider neces- 
sary, in order to diminish the inconvenience to passengers as far as pos- 
sible 


Extract paragraph 3 from Agcnt^ South Ivdian Railway Amwial RrpoH for liKVJ-Si 

Section I. 

«****■» V 

(i) Tliero are 107 Travelling Tiekot Exurninera aiul 14 Travoiniig Ticket 
Inspectors for cheeking trains. Of these 20 Travelling Ticket Exinninora and 4 . 
Travelling Ticket Inspectors arc posted at headquarters, divided into 4 squads of 
ivliich one is a Special Festival Squad while the remainder of the 'rravell'iig Ticket 
Examiners and Inspectors arc distributed on tho districts as under ; — 



Travelling 

Ticket 

Examiners. 

Travelling 

Ticket 

inspectors. 


Madras 

30 

2 and 4’1 


Trichinopoly 

35 

2 .,5 1 

Travelling 

Madura 

27 

2 .,4 

Tickc^t Exa- 
► miners to 

Tinnevelly . . 

17 

1 ,.4 

form a squad. 

Podanur 

25 

2 „ 6 


Calicut 

10 

• 

1 .. 4j 



(it) The Travelling Ticket Examines allottofl to the l)istri.*ts check trains 
according to monthly rosters and about 70 per cent, of the trains are (hcckcd daily. 
The Distiict Traffic Superintendents engage the District Squads to the best advantage 
for minor festivals, etc. 

(in) The 3 Ticket Checking Squads at headquarters arc allotted to North and 
South Sections on the Metre Gauge and to the Broad Gauge. Each squad is split 

up into 3 batches who chock passenger tickets on as manj^ trains as possible. The 

Travelling Ticket Examiners assist in preventing trespass and see that tickets are 

properly collected at stations, they also attend festivals in the absence of the 

Festival Squad who attend all important festivals and cheek trains near stations at 
which a festival takes place. Normally their work is similar to the other squads. 
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(iv) Prosecution work continues to bo done from headquarterO. 

(t;) A comparative statement showing the results of working is appended; 


Statement showing Earnings and Expenditure of Ticket Examining Staff {running 
and office) from 1st Aprils 193$ to Slst March, 1934 as compared with fhe jpre- 
vious year {1932-33). 


Period. 


No. 

Particulars. 

1st April, 1932 
to Slst 

March, 1933. 

1st April, 1933 
to Slst 

March, 1934. 

1 

No. of passengers travelling No. 


164,220 


♦164,411 


without tickets. 






2 

Amount collected — 







(a) fare 

.. Rs. 


1,06,346 


*1,04,608 


(6) Penalty 

• • »> 


33,302 


33,962 


Total 

• • ft 

1,39,648 

1,38,660 




Under Section 

Under 

Section. 




112 

113 

112 

113 

3 

No. of prosecutions — 







(a) Successful . . 

.. No. 


1,369 

34 

1,186 


(6) Unsuccessful 

• • »> 


2,112 

8 

1,452 


Total 

* • tf 

52 

3,481 

42 

2,638 

4 

No. of cases detected where lug- 






gage was improperly booked- 

•— 






(a) Number 

. , 


37,367 


37,990 


(6) Amount collected 

.. Rs. 


44,665 


63,337 

5 

No. of staff employed on the last 






day of the year — 







{a) Travelling Staff 

.. No. 


226 


225 


(6) Office staff including 







Crow Clerks 

• • ft 


28 


18 


Total 

• • ft 

264 

243 

6 

Cost of staff employed for the 







year— 







(a) Travelling f?taff 

.. Rs. 

* 

1,44,810 


1,47,187 


(h) Office Staff including 







Crew Clerks 

• • tt 


11,501 


6,896 


Total 

• • tt 

1,66,311 

1,54,083 


* Includos 946 passengers who voluntarily paid fares amounting to Rs. 1,996 du^ 
to the Company for journeys boyond the original destination or in higher classes owing to 
tkeir inability to procure the necessary tickets while commencing the journey. 

Notb. — 1. The decrease under items 5 (&) and 6 (6) is due to the number and cost of 
orew office staff chargeable to the regular office staff of the Commercial Department not 
having been included during the year under review. 

2. The figures of cost under item 6 represent gross cost. 
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BtoVIBION^ of ShBDS for ftLOBIMS AT Dh ANUSHKpDT.^^ 

776. *Mr. B. Bajaram Pandian ; Will Government be pleased^ to 
atate it the South Indian Railway are prepared to provide pilgrim- 
sheds for the pilgrims who visit Dhanushkodi ? 

Mr. P. B. Bau : With your permission, Sir, I shall answer questions 
Nos. 776 and 777 together. Government have forwarded the suggestions 
'.to the Agent, South Indian Railway, for consideration. 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh .* Are Government aware that pilgrims going 
to Dhanushkodi are put to a great amount of inconvenience for waiit of 
a shed there, as I myself witnessed a few years ago ? 

Mr. P. B. Bau : I shall take my Honourable friend’s word for it. 

Mr. Bajaram Pandian : Sir, I may mention that the names of the 
two places are given wrongly here. They should be “ Darbhasayanam '' 
and “ Navapashanam 

Putting up of a Board on the Ramnad Station, South Indian Railway. 

t777. *Mr. B. Bajaram Pandian : Are Government prepared to ■ 
advise the South Indian Railway to put up a board on the Ramnad 
Railway Station for pilgrims who want to visit Dharbhasmenjanam and 
Navajashanam, the two important religious places, in all the languages 
which would help a great way to the pilgrims who go from NoBthern 
India to these parts ? 

Contracts given by the Divisional Superintendent, North Western 

Rah.way, Fbrozeporb. 

778. *Sardar Sant Singh : {a) Ilow are the contracts given by the 
Divisional Superintendent of the Nortli Western Railway, Ferozepore f 

(6) Are such contracts notified in any way and tenders invited 1 
If so, how' and in Avhich papers ? 

(c) What are the gvuioral terms of such contracts offered by him 1 

(d) Are Government aware iliav the food stuff sold by these Rail- 
way contractors in the P.TOzopore Division of the North Western Rail- 
way, is of very much inferior quality and the price charged by the 
vendors is exorbitant as compared with the bazar rates ? 

(e) Are Government aware of the general dissatisfaction of the 
travelling public in this Division over this matter, and if so, how do 
Government propose to remove this complaint ? 

Mr. P. B. Bau : ((/) By selection of the most suitable local profes- 
sional men from among the applicants. 

(b) The reply to the first part is in the negative, and the second does 
not, therefore, arise. 

(c) I am placing in the Library of the House a copy of the contract 
form. 

(d) No, I understand that the tariff of charges at each station is sent 
to the local civil authorities twice a year and that they make the necessary 
alterations therein according to prices prevailing locally. 


iFor answer to this question, sse answer to question No. 776. 
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(e) The Agent, North Western Railway, reporte that during the last 
six months only four complaints have been received. This does not indicate 
general dissatisfaction. 

Protection of the Small Indian Steamship Companies. 

779. *Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh ; (a) Will Government be pleased to 
state whether they have received any representation during the current * 
year from the association of the small Indian steamship companies, re- 
questing them to call a conference of all the Indian shipping interests 
concerned so that all avenues to take the small steamship companies 
into the Conference might be explored and they might live and grow as 
an integral part of the Indian Mercantile Marine ? 

(6) If the answer to part Ta) be in the affirmative, will Govern- 
ment be pleased to state whether they propose to call a conference of 
all the Indian shipping interests to protect the Indian steamship com- 
panies from being wiped out of existence ? 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Shore : (a) Yes. 

(h) The matter is receiving the consideration of the Government of 

India. 

Discontinuance hy the BrnnY Line of Steamers of carrying Deck 
Passengers from Colombo to Rangoon. 

780. *Rao Bahadur M. 0. Rajah : (a) Will Government be pleased 
to state ; 

(i) whether the Bibby Line of steamers are common carriers of 

goods and passengers ; 

(ii) whether they carry cah'ii passengers from Rangoon to 

Colombo and vice versa ; 

(Hi) whether they still carry deck passengers from Colombo to 
Rangoon ; and 

(iv) whetlier they have discontinued carrying from Rangoon to 
Colombo deck passengers other than the servants of cabin 
passengers ? 

(6) If the reply to part (a) (iv) be in the affirmative, will Govern- 
ment be pleased to state : 

(t) from what date and on what grounds to the knowledge of 
Government such discontinuance was made ; 

(ii) whether the discontinuance is permanent or temporary, and 
if temporary, when it will cease ; 

(Hi) whether they are aware that the discontinuance is causing 
great inconvenience, trouble and hardship to passengers 
from Rangoon to Colombo, who cannot afford a cabin 
passage, as such passengers have now to travel via Madras, 
undergoing quarantine at the Mandapam camp ; and 

(iv) whether they are prepared to take steps for the removal of 
this discrimination at the earliest possible opportunity t 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore : (a) (t). Government are not in 
a position to express an opinion on the point. 
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(n) and (in). Tes. 

(iv) Prom representations that they have received the Government 
of India understand that Bibby Line steamers do not now carry deck pas- 
sengers from Rangoon to Colombo. 

(b) (i) to (iv). In January, 1932, it was brought to the notice of the 
Government of India that Bibby Line steamers sonietiiues carried deck 
passengers from Rangoon to Colombo although the Board of Trade's pas- 
senger certificates held by them contained no definite provision for the 
carriage of deck passengers. After a careful examination of the position, 
the Government of India held that the certificates issued to Bibby Line 
steamers by the Board of Trade did not authorise the carriage of deck 
passengers, however few in number. This decision ^vas communicated to 
the agents of tlie (’oinpany at Rangoon and they wore told at tlie same time 
that their ships would be permitted to carry deck passengers if application 
were made for a further survey at Rangoon and the Government Siirv^eyor 
was satisfied as to the adequacy of the life saving appliances, sanitary 
arrangements and shelter provided for such passengers. Since Ihen, no 
dpek passengers appear to have been carried in the Company's steamers 
from Rangoon to Colombo. The remedy, however, lies in the Company's 
own hands. 

Discharge op Nine Deputy Assistant Controllers of Milita ry Accounts. 

781. -Mr. Jagan Nath Aggarwal : (a) With reference to the 
starred question No. 416 (a) of the 9th March, 1934, will Government please 
state whether it is not a fact that prior to the instance of the compulsory 
retirement of a Deputy Assistant Controller of Military Accounts in 1930, 
quoted, no such compulsory retirement had been ordered under the Civil 
Service Regulation Rule 465A ? In regard to the 1930 instance, Vvdll , 
Government please state whether it related to the Military Accounts De- 
partment, and quote their notification concerned ? 

(h) Are not the officers retiring in the Military Accounts Depai-tmerit 
every year only a few in number and will Government please state why 
the information asked for is not available ? Are Government now pre- 
pared to furnish the same ? 

The Honourable Sir James Gr’gg : With your perniis>iou, Sir, I iiro- 
pose to deal with (piestions Nos. 781 to 791 toge ther. 

These relate generally to the retirement in 1933 of nine Deputy 
Assistant Controllers of Military Accounts under Note 1 of Article 465-A 
of the Civil Service Regulations in accordance with which Government 
retains an absolute right to retire any officer after he has completed 25 
years qualifying service without giving any r(‘rtsons. The right is not 
exercised except when it is in the })ublic interest to dispense with the 
further services of an officer. Seven of these officers were retired on this 
general ground and after Government had, on a careful examination of 
their records by my predecessor, decided that they did not reach the 
standard of eflSeiency which departmental interests required. The re- 
maining two, whose cases are particularly referred to in these questions, 
wiere retired, not only on the general ground I have mentioned, but because 
their definite, omission to discharge certain duties imposed on them as Local 
Audit OfiScers had facilitated the perpetration at Rawalpindi of two frauds 
which involved a total loss to Government of Rs. 74,000. So far as these 
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particular instances of laxity were concerned, they 'TOrt ther fullest 

opportunity to represent their case in accordance with the regulations of 
the Department. I have satisfied myself in all the cases that the retire- 
ment of these officers was in the public interest and was given effect to after 
the most careful consideration and after full compliance with any 
formalities prescribed in this connection. I regret that I am not prepared 
to furnish more detailed information on the many points to which the 
Honourable Member has referred. It is detrimental to service discipline, 
and is, therefore, not in the public interest, that there should be public disr 
cussion of the details of individual cases of this character. 

Mr. Jagan Nath Aggarwal : May I invite the attention of the 
Honourable Member to the fact that two persons, the Superintendent and 
the Auditor, were put before the ordinary Courts of law in connection 
with these frauds and were acquitted and have since been re-instated by 
Government ? 

The Honourable Sir James Origg : Presumably that fact was fully 
taken into account in the investigation of these cases that was undertaken 
by my predecessor. 

Mr. Jagan Nath Aggarwal : But may I point out that this acquittal 
has taken place only recently and could not have been taken into considera- 
tion then V 

The Honourable Sir James Origg : I do not think the acquittal of 
two people who are found to be innocent and are put back presumably after 
a full review of their case by the authorities concerned alters the fact that 
contributory negligence on the part of other people should be properly 
dealt with. 

Mr. Jagan Nath Aggarwal : If persons who were more directly con- 
cerned, like the Superintendent and the Auditor, are exonerated by a Court 
of law. does it not follow that their superior officers have been unfairly 
held liable to punishment which luid been meted out to them in advance t 

The Honourable Sir James Grigg : The cases of these superior oflScers 
"were fully in(|uired into by my predecessor and by myself and the fact that 
their negligence facilitated these frauds has been fully established ; and, 
therefore, as T said, T think their cases have been dealt with quite equit- 
ably and I am not prepared to reopen them. 

Mr. Jagan Nath Aggarwal : Does it not look a bit unfair that the 
persons to whom punishment was meted out at a particular time are left 
to suffer, whereas those who are more directly concerned are exonerated 
by a Court of law ? Does it not give new material to„;the Honourable 
Member to look into these cases ? 

The Honourable Sir James Grierg : The people who were exonerated 
by the Court of law were presumably acquitted of charges of fraud, and 
their cases were presumably reviewed by the authorities concerned and 
dealt with in accordance with the regulations. But these people were 
found, on departmental investigation, to have contributed by their neglir 
gence to the success of the fraud and they have been dealt with in aceoyd- 
anee with the requirements of departmental discipline. 

.Mr. K. P. Thampan : Have these two people who were acquitted bf 
a Court of law been re-instated in service ? 
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Vk BsxNKimISb. SIp Janm Ghrigg': Ab a matter of fkct, I was npt 
aware of the' re-instatemeut of these two people who have been acquitted 

a Court of law. But it seems to me, on the face of it, quite irrelevant 
to the questions asked in regard to other people who were negligent and 
in regard to whom there was no question of any accusation of fraud. 

Mr. K. P. Thampan ; Will the Honourable Member kindly inquire 
whether these two people have been actually re-instated ? 

The Honourable Sir James Origg : Certainly, Sir, but it does not 
seem to be in the least relevant that the people were acquitted of fraud. 
That fact by. itself does not acquit otlier people of negligence, and the 
negligent have been dealt with. 

Mr. K. P. Thampan : If these two people who were primarily con- 
cerned in the offence have been acquitted in a Cburt of law, have not the 
rest, who were departmentally dealt with a cause of action for damages 
against the Government ? 

The Honourable Sir James Qrigg : I think not. I think there is no 
connection between the two cases. 

Mr. Jagan Nath Aggarwal : Were not the Superintendent and the 
Auditor below the Military Accounts Officers who have been punished 9 

The Honourable Sir James Origg : Whether they were or not, the 
Court of law has decided in their eases. But what is quite indubitable 
was that the two people who have been punished were negligent, and, 
therefore, the fraud was not discovered. 

Bhai Parma Nand : May I know if it is a fact that of these two 
persons who were thus dismissed for negligence, one had taken leave for 
some months, and, therefore, it was not possible for him to attend to his 
duty and detect the fraud t 

The Honourable Sir James Grigg : These people have not been dis- 
missed for negligence : they have been retired, one of them on full pen- 
sion, and the other on a slightly reduced pension. 

Bhai Parma Nand ; My point was this, whether it could be called 
negligence in case a man had taken leave of absence ; would that be 
negligence on his part 9 

The Honourable Sir James Origg : I do not feel called upon to 
answer that particular question, because, as I said, these officers have 
had every opportunity to advance any considerations on their own 
behalf that they felt disposed to make : they have had that opportunity 
and their case was full}^ investigated by my predecessor, and he was 
satisfied, as I am, that they were dealt with properly. 

Bhai Parma Nand : But is it a fact that they sent representations 
and no answer was given to them in reply — ^whether the representation 
was satisfactory or not 9 

The Honourable Sir James Grigg : So far as these particular 
instances of laxity were concerned, they were given the fullest opportun- 
ity to represent their case in accordance with the regulations of the 
Department. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad : Do T understand that these persons were 
responsible for negligence of a crime which, according to a Court of 
law, was never committed 9 
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The Honourable Sir Jam^ Origg : No. The ' Court of law decided 

that the fraud was not committed by two particular people ; the fraud 
was indubitably committed and these people contributed to the fraud 
by their negligence. 

Discharge of Nine Deputy Assistant Controllers of Military Accounts. 

t782. Jagan Nath Aggarwal : With reference to the starred 
question No. 417 (h) of the 9th March, 1984, will Government please state 
whether the question of compulsory retirement of the nine Deputy 
Assistant Controllers of Military Accounts referred to was placed before 
the Controllers’ Conierenee for discussion ? If not, why not ? 

Discharge of X ine De put y Assistant Controllers of Military Accounts. 

t783. "Mr. Jagan Nath Aggarwal : (a) With reference to the 
starred (piestion No. 417 (r?) of the 9th March, 1934, will Government 
please state definitely in how^ many of the nine cases the Controllers con- 
cerned recommended the action taken ? In which cases did the Military 
Accountant General make the recommendation of his own accord ? 

(b) Was the recommendation made by the Controller of Military 
Accounts with refereiu'e to the letter to this effect from the Military 
Accountant General liimself ? 

(c) Will Government please place on the table a copy of the letter 
that the Sfilitary Accountant General wrote to the Controllers as an 
initiation of the subject of compulsory retirement and state whether he 
himself suggested names ? 

Discharge of Nine Deputy Assistant Controllers of Military Accounts. 

t784. "'Mr. Jagan Nath Aggarwal : With reference to the answer to 
starred question No. 417 (d) of the 9th March, 1984, will Government 
please state why the nine Deputy Assistant Controllers of Military 
Accounts could not be w^arned beforehand to either retire voluntarily 
under the Retrenchment Rules (communicated to all officers for considera- 
tion during 1932) or else that they would be compulsorily retired under 
Article IGo-A, Civil Service Regulations ! 

Interpretation of Artici-e 46r)-A of the Civil Service Regulations. 

t786. *Mr. Jagan Nath Aggarwal ; Will Government please lay on 
the table a copy of the interpretation of Article 46r)-A, Civil Service Regu- 
lations, ac! given by the Finance Department in November, 1933 ? 

Discharge of Nin Deputy Assistant Controlijsrs of Military Accounts. 

t786. *Mr. Jagan Nath Aggarwal : (a) With reference to the 
answer to starred questions Nos. 418 and 421 of the 9th March, 1934. 
regarding the retrenchment of nine Deputy Assistant Controllers of 
Military Accounts in which it was stated that regular and ‘ very full * 
enquiries have been made in accordance with rules in the case of officers 
Nos. 8 and 9, will Government please state exactly : 

(i) what those enquiries were and which are the rules referred 
to : 


+For answer to this question, see answer to question No. 781. 
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(«) who were the ofiBcials entrusted with the investigation ; 

(lii) whether the retrenched oflScers were informed of the forma- 
tion of the investigating body ; 

(nO whether they were called upon to appear before this body to* 
defend their cases ; and 

(v) whether they were given full opportunity, facility and material 
to enable them to tender their defence ? 

(8) Will Government please explain fully the investigation made ? 

(c) Are Government now prepared to furnish complete answers to all 
points raised in the starred question 418 of the 9th March, 1934 ? 

Discharge of Nine Deputy Assistant Controllers of Military 

Accounts. 

1787. »^Mr. Jagan Nath Aggarwal : (a) With reference to the 
answer to starred question No. 417 (e) of the 9th March, 1934, regarding 
the discharge of nine Deputy Assistant Controllers of Military Accounts, 
will Government please state what considerations have stood in their way 
of furnishing the information required ? 

(8) Are Government aware that the information asked for is in 
respect of a short period and are Government now prepared to furnish 
the statement required ? 

Duties of the Military Accounts Department and the Deputy 
Assistant Controllers of Military Accounts. 

‘i788j =*'Mr. Jagan Nath Aggarwal : In answer to the starred questions 
419 (a) and 420-A of the 9th March, 1934, it is stated that the “ Duties ** 
of the Military Accounts Department and the Deputy Assistant Controllers 
are different from those of the Civil Accounts Offices and the Assistant 
Accounts Offices I Will Government kindly explain the difference ? 

Efficiency of the Military Accounts Department. 

1789. *Mr. Jagan Nath Aggarwal : (a) Is it not a fact that the 
Auditor Generars remarks as to the general efficiency or otherwise of 
audit in a Department are not necessarily stated in the yearly Audit reports 
in all cases ? Are Government prepared to obtain from the Auditor 
General an answer to question Xo. 419 (8) of the 9th March, 1934 ? 

(8) Is it not a fact that the Auditor General has with reference to 
the report on Appropriation Accounts for 1932-33 recently stated that the 
efficiency of the Military Accounts Department has improved ? 

Standard of Audit in the Military Accounts Department. 

t790. *Mr. Jagan Nath Aggarwal ; (a) With reference to the 
answer to starred question No, 419 (e) of the 9th March, 1934, regarding 
the standard of audit in the Military Accounts Department, will Govern- 
ment please furnish a complete set of Audit Reports of the last ten 
years f 


fFor answer to this question, see answer to question No. 781. 
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(b) Atfi Qovernment aware that in these yearly reports the irregula- 
rities noticed by the Military Accounts Department and by the Army 
Test Audit authorities are not so marked ? Will Government therefore 
please lay on the table the comparative statement already called for ? 

(c) With reference to the answer to starred question No. 419 (e) and 
(/) of the 9th March, 1934, will Government please place on the table the 
circular issued on the particular point, referred to by me in my original 
question some considerable time after the Northern Command order of 
the 23rd August, 1929, and state whether it is not a fact that the Military 
Accountant General, when Controller of Military Accounts at Rawalpindi, 
had given very strict orders that the issue of the ‘ written ’ objection 
stateijients by the Local Audit Staff should be cut down to the lowest 
limit ))ossible, and serious irregularities were detected subsequent to his 
transfer from Rawalpindi ? 

Discharge of Njne Deputy Assistant Controllers of Military 

Accounts. 

1791. *»-Mr. Jagan Nath Aggarwal : With reference to the answer to 
starred question No. 420 (c) and (d) of the 9th March, 1934, will Gov- 
ernment please state whether it is not a fact that Sir B. N. Mitra, when 
Financial Adviser, Military Finance, kept himself personally in touch 
with the Deputy i^ssistant Controllers, although the pressure of work in his 
time was even more and further that cases were thrashed out threadbare 
unlike th(^ present system when the Military Accountant Generars dis- 
posals of personal cases are simply sent to the Financial Adviser direct 
for signature ? 

(6) Will Government seriously consider the necessity of having the 
cases of the nine officers retired during the absence of permanent Financial 
Adviser on leave, reviewed with a view to recalling them to duty, if 
possible, or awarding them compensation for premature retirement ? 

Introduction of Group System in the Military Accounts Department. 

792. ’’'Mr. Jagan Nath Aggarwal : (a) Will Government please 
explain the reasons for the introduction in 1929 of the Group System in 
the IVlilitary Accounts Department ? 

The Honourable Sir James Grigg : The ‘‘ Group System ’’ in the 
Military Accounts Department was introduced on the amalgamation of 
certain Military Accounts offices. It aimed at decentralising work in 
the larger offices that were formed as a result of the amalgamation of 
offices. The functions of Group Officers arc analogous to those of the 
old District Controllers of Military Accounts. 

Introduction of Mechanical Compilation System in the Military 

Accounts Department. 

793. *Hr. Jagan Nath Aggarwal : (a) Will Government please 
explain in brief the advantages gained and the savings made by the 
mechanical compilation system introduced in the Military Accounts 
Department t 


tFor answer to this question, see answer to question No. 781. 
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16) Was this H^stem previously tried in the Bailway Accounts Service 
but given up as it did not prove to be advantageous ? 

.((?) Are Government aware that clerks and superintendents have to 
work long extra hours to avoid mistakes for which they are heavily 
punished for each mistake ? 

(d)-What is the number and names of the machines used and their, 
value ? 

Xe) AVhat is the amount of monthly hire paid for each machine and 
why have the machines not been bought by Government f 

The Honourable Sir James Grigg : 

(а) The advantages gained are in brief : 

.1. Speed. — The all-India compilation of accounts for each month 
can be produced about a month earlier. 

2. Accuracy. — Posting and arithmetical errors are almost elimi- 

nated. 

3. Flexibility. — The superiority of the Hollerith to the manual 

system, from the point of view of flexibility, is achieved by 
reason of the fact that the Hollerith card and Hollerith 
machines arc so designed as to allow of a vast amount of 
information being recorded in the card and only just as 
much of it as is required being tabulated on the machine 
as and when necessary. 

4. Economy, — It is anticipated that it will be possible eventually 

to effect a saving of at least Rs. 1,17,000 per annum by a 
replacement of the manual compilation by the Mechanical 
one. 

(б) No. The machines are still in use in the Railway Accounts. 

(c) No. 

(d) Two 45 column Tabulators. Hollerith Mechanical 

Two 45 column Horizontal sorters. J Accounting Machines, 

As the machines are only hired and not sold by the owning company^ 
their value is not known to Government. 

(e) The hire for the Tabulators and Sorters is Ks. 1.8G6-10-H and 
Rs. 303-3-4 respectively per men.sem. The British Tabulating (V)m- 
pany to whom these machines belong wdll not sell the machines. 

Mr. B. Das ; May I inquire, with reference to the answer to 
part (6) of the question, if it was not a fact that Mr. Scott who experi- 
mented with these machines in the railways had to abandon the use of 
those .machines ? 

The ’Honourable Sir James Grigg : The answer to part (b) of the 
question is : 

** No. The machines are still in use in the Railway Accounts.’^ 

Mr, 'B. Das ; But may T inquire from the Honourable the Railway 
Member if it was not a fact that it was proved before the Public 
Accounts Committee that the machines could not do the work and that 
they were i bandoned ? 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore : 1 shall require notice of that 
(^uestion. 
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Promoiion op Two Deputy Assistant Contbollbbs op Military 

Accounts. 

794. *Mr. Jagan Nath i^garwal : (a) Will Government please 
state what the system of recruitment in the Superior Accounts Service has 
been ill force since 1910 in the Civil and in the Military Accounts Depart- 
ment, the changes made therein from time to time and the reasons for 
the same t 

(h) If any of the vacancies in the Superior Accounts were set aside 
for members of the Subordinate Accounts Service, on what basis was the 
selection for promotion made V 

(c) Will Government please state the special qualifications of the two 
Deputy Assistant Controllers who have been selected for promotion 
recently, the duration of audit charges held by them, any important 
audit work done by them, their standing on the seniority list, their ages 
and educational qualifications T 

(d) Will Government please lay on the table a statement showing 
the Deputy Assistant Controllers in service at the time of the promotion 
of these officers who had been recommended or held eligible for selection 
for this service ? 

The Honourable Sir James Grigg ; {a) A statement giving the 
required information is placed on the table. Generally speaking, the 
changes in tJie system from time to time have been effected with a view 
to accelerate tluj Tndianization of the department. 

(h) and ((')• The Honourable Member^ attention is invited to my 
predecessor’s reply to starred cpiestion No. 681 of the 11th April, 1934, 
I regret I am not i)repared to supply any further information in this 
matter. I am satisfied tliat on the general record and attainments of 
the two offieers, their selection for jiromotion was justified, and it is 
detrimental to the int(?rests of service discipline that there should be 
further public discussion regarding it. 

((/) Government are not prepared to disclose information regarding 
any recommendations they may receive in regard to promotions, or 
opinions as to eligibility therefor. 


Military Accounts Department. 

Mdliotif. of rceruiimvnt , — Before December, 1909 the Superior Staff of the 
Miiitiiiy Accounts Departiuent was recruited from British officers of the Indian. 
Army ; but in that year tiio Secretary of State decided that it should be recruited 
in futniv solely by Oivilians appointed by him in Enjrliind. Since then CHviliana 
uen* a}>pointed by the Secretary of State for India at Home except on one occasion, 
ill N(»vejijbor, 1912, when a Civilian Gazetted Officer of the Opium Uiip«artiiiciit was, 
oil tlie reduction of tliat Department, appointed in India with the approv.il of the 
Hecret.ary of State. During the Great War it became difficult to get recruits from 
TTonu* aiid in 1915 and 1910 six appointments were nijule in India with the sanction 
of the Secretary of State. Of these six appointments, one was filled by an officer 
of the B. B. and C. I. Riiilw^ay and the remainder by promotion of live European 
gazetted officers of the non-superior service of the Department. After this there were 
no changes until 1920 when with it view to giving opportunities to qualified Indians 
for ein^^loymcnt in the Superior Staff of the Department the Secretary of State 
decided that future vacancies should be filled in the following proportion : — 
l|6th by promotion of Deputy Examiners, 

1 1 3rd by direct recruitment of Indians, and 
J by recruitment of Europeans at Home. 
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In 1P21 the Indian Military Requirements Committee presided over by His 
Exeelloncy Jjord Bawliiison recommended that recruitment in En^rlnnd for the superior 
grades of the Department should be gradually stopped and that Hu* system ])re- 
vailing ill the CJivil Aceotints Department should be gradually introduced. This recoin- 
inendation was accepted by the Government of India and in 1922 tliey proposed 
that the direct recruitment of Indians to the Superior Service tif the Military 
Accounts Department should in future be made generally from among the success- 
ful candidates at the examination held for the recruitment of Iniiiau'; for the 
Indian Audit and Accounts Service. The proposal was accepted by tin* Secretary of 
State in 1923 and since then vacancies in the Department are being tilled by the 
direct a])j)ointiiient of Imlians and by the promotion of members of the Subordinate 
Service in tlio proportion of 2 : 1 except one appointment which was filled by the 
transfer cf an Indian Army Ofiiccr with the sanction of the Sefiitary of State. 


The ttysicm of recruitment to the Indian Finance Department (nov) dcsir/nated oh the 

Indian /ludit and Accounts Service) since 1000 and the reasons for Hie ehanrjes 

vffeetfd in 1020, 

The system of rocruilmeiit to the Indian Finance Department from 190!)--- 1919 
was th.'it ono-half of the vacancies in the Department were filled by Indians chiefly 
by examination in India and the other half by the reeruiiment of lOuroneans in 
England. 

In 1920 the system was changed because Indians feiruiled by competitive exami- 
nation in India had proved ((uite satisfactory ; and it was therefore decided that 
ordinarily recruits to this Department, i.e., b}’ recruitment on the regular terms at 
the bottom of the list, should be carried out in India only. The system, which is 
still ill force, is as follows : — 

1. Honrces of recruitment, — (a) Recruitment is made in India and is restricted 
to statutory natives of India. Government reserves the right of making special 
appointments of Europeans for special work as well as for the ordinary (liities of 
the Department. 

(t) Throe posts of Accountant-General arc reserved by statute for imiinbers of 
the Indian Civil Service and four training posts nominally belonging to ('!Jass T are 
filled by members of the same service. It has been decided that the obligation to 
employ a limited number of I. C. S. Officers in the Indian Audit and Accounts Service 
should be withdrawn. 

2. Method of recruitment. — (a) Appointments are generally made on tin* result 
of a competitive examination conducted by the Public Service Commission. Rules 
for uominatioii of candidates for appearing in the exaiiunation and rules velating 
to the examination itself arc made by the Governor Geiienil in Council in consul- 
tation with the Public Service Commission. 

(b) Pobts to the extent of one-fifth of the total cadre are filled by promotion 
of subordinates. The proportion may vary from time to time to suit administrative 
convonipiice. 

.3. The formula to determine the number of appointineiits to be made from time 
to time is as follows- : 

The iiiimbei of officers to be recruited direct, that is, by examination, is : 

C -f N -f i (S-C-N) 

(C bring the number of posts newly created since the 1st of Augu.jt last, less 
the number of subordinates whose promotion is rendoTcd possible by 
their creation, N the normal recruitment, and S shortage on the 1st 
April of the following year.) 

4. Special provision for reservation of posts for minority communities. 

It has been decided to reserve one-third of the total number of vacamdos for 
members of minority communities. 


Extension to the Present Military Accountant General. 

796. *Mr. Jagan Nath Aggarwal : Has the present Military Ac- 
countant General been given an extension ? If so, what are the grounds 
and services for which he has been given this concession ? 

L343LAD B 
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The Honourable Sir James Qrigg : (a) Yes. 

(b) The extetusion was given after the fullest eonsideration, and 
in the interests of the public service. 


Discharge of Nine De put v Assistant CoxVtrollers of Military Accounts. 


796. ^Bhai Parma Nand : (a) in answer to the starred question 
No. 418 of the 9th March 1934 regarding the discharge of nine Deputy 
Assistant Controllers of Military Accounts, it was stated that officers 
Nos. 8 and 9 have been retired because of definite acts of neglect of duty. 
Will Government please state : 

(i) whether they were lield responsible because their auditors 

working under the supervision of the superintendents failed 
to detect certain iri'cgularities in the accounts of the two 
units, Kest Camp, Rawalpindi and Rations Stand, Chaklala, 

' which it is alleged the Local Audit Officers ought to have 

detected ; 

(ii) whether it is a fact that the original papers connected with 

these cases were not shown even when demanded by them, 
so as to enable them to recollect the exact circumstances of 
the ease j 

(iii) whether the explanations given by these officers conse- 

quonlly altogether incomplete on the basis of which the ver- 
dict of compulsory retirement was passed by Government ; 

(iv) whether these officers were given opportunity to appear before 

the investigation authority to defend their castes personally 
if tlipy so desired to do, as required by the Civil Service 
Classification, Control and Appeal Rules ; if not, why not ; 

(r) whether it is a fact that as required by the above quoted Rules 
no proper charge-sheets w^ere framed against them detailing 
fully the manner in which it is alleged that these officers 
neglected thteir duty, quoting orders, rules and vouchers con- 
cerned, etc. ; 

(vi) whether in the ordinary letters calling for explanation there 
w^as no indication to show the particular Civil ' Services 
Rules under wdiich the explanation w^as called for or the 
fact that failing satisfactory explanation disciplinary action 
laid down in these rules would be taken so as to distinguish 
these disei]dinary cases from ordinary cases ; 

(vii) wdmther it is a fact that the explanations were obtained in great 
hurry and the time generally allowed in similar serious cases 
was not given and in one case the explanation was called 
for by return of post ; and 

(viii) whether the respects in which the explanations were found to 
be unsatisfactory were pointed out to these officers ; if not, 
why not ? 

(&) Will Government please lay on the table a list of the officers who 
were on the inyeatigatio^ board with the nuipher of the sittings of the 
board and the volume of the proceedings written t 
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(o) Is it a fact that during the period of these cases there were no 
rules or instructions existing, by which the Local Audit Officers were held 
responsible to the ex.tent blamed for the audit work supervised by the 
superintendents, of which the part disputed by the officer commanding was 
required to be reviewed by the Local Audit Officer himself as per Controller 
of Slilitary Account’s orders of 1929 or 19.30 which sliould please 
he placed on the table ? 

id) Similarly, is it not a fact that there were no rules or instructions 
by which the local audit was held responsible for the audit of quantities 
purchased with reference to scales and strength of the units and that this 
was tJie function of the Stores Audit Section of the Controller of Military 
Account’s office which section has altogether been given scot-free in these 
cases ? 

The Honourable Sir James Grigg : Sir, witli your ]H‘rinission, I 
propose to deal with queslions Xos. 796 and 797 togetlier. 

The attention of the IToiiourable Member is invited lo the reply 
given to questions Nos. 781 to 791 by the Honourable Mr. Jagan Nath 
Aggarwal. The reply to part (e) of question No. 797 is in the affirma- 
tive. Tlie differentiation in the treatment accorded to the two officers 
in question, and the other seven officers pensioned as inefficient, was 
based on the particular laxity shown by the two officers in the fraud 
cases referred to in th(‘ reply to questions Nos. 781 to 791. 

Bhai Parma Nand : With reFerence to part (r/) (0 of question 
No. 796, were these local audit officers given an opportunity to come 
and answer the allegations made against them and be present on the 
occasion ? 

The Honourable Sir James Grigg ; Yes ; if the Honourable Mem- 
ber will recollect the passage T read out from my original answer, so 
far as these particular instances of laxity were concerned, they were 
given the fullest opportunity to represent their case in accordance with 
the regulations of the Department. 

Bhai Parma Nand : Were they given the reasons why their re- 
presentations were not found to be satisfactory ? 

The Honourable Sir James Grigg : They were given the fullest 
opportunity of defending themselves. 

Frauds at Rest Camp, Rawalpindi, axj) Rations Stand, Cuaklala, 

t797. '^Bhai Parma Nand ; (a) Will Government please state whether 
there was a conference held at Rawalpindi after the frauds at Rest Camp, 
Rawalpindi and Rations Stand, Chaklala, had been detected to determine 
the respective responsibilities of the auditors, superintendents and officers 
both in the Stores Audit section and on the Local Audit side ? If so, 
will Government please lay on the table a copy of the findings ot‘ this con- 
ference ? 

(h) Is it not a fact that the Controller of Military Accounts, Northern 
Command, reported to the Military Accountant General that after careful 
investigation he had come to the conclusion that the frauds referred to had 
l^een committed by manipulating accounts in the units after the audit had 
be^n conducted T 

— T“r -1 — ! — ' ; — ■: : : rt : TTS" 

♦For answer to this question, see answer to question No. 796. 
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(c) Is it not a fact that the Controller of Military Accounts, Northern 
("oininancl, did not recommend the disciplinary action taken against these 
LocmI Audit Officers and no disciplinary action has been taken against 
otJjcr officers responsible, including the Controller of Military Accounts 
and the superintendents concerned ? If taken, will Government please 
define the action taken with the names of persons concerned ? 

(d) Is it a fact that there were more than a dozen Army officers who 
were involved in these frauds and that no such disciplinary action lias been 
taken against them ? Is it also a fact that every action against them was 
postponed until after the result of the prosecution in Court had been seen t 
If so, why was ae.tioii in the ease of these officers delayed and why in the 
case of Local Audit Officers, was so immediate and drastic an action taken 
by Government ? 

(c) Is it also a fact that the Local Audit Officers referred to were not 
only jninislied by premature retirement coupled with a reduction in the 
ordinai-y pension admissible in one case but tliey liave been deprived of 
the full leave due to them which has been given to other seven officers 
pensioned as inefficient f 

(/) Is it not a fact that no reduction in pension is required to be 
made if the service of the officer is on the whole satisfactory and full quali- 
fying amount of service lias been put in ? Will Government pleaso lay on 
the table a list of officers of the Department wliose pensions have similarly 
been reduced in the past and the cases in which the officers have been 
i^tired on account of neglect of duty as in these two cases f 

Mitrree Hospital Coal Fraud. 

798. *Bhai Parma Nand ; (a) Is it a fact that in the first fraud case 
di»1ected after the present Military Accountant General left the Northern 
Command, known by the “ Miirree Hospital Coal fraud the irregular 
issue was noticed by the Local Audit Officer but the point was dropped 
by the Groiq) officer in the Controller of Military Account’s office who 
was an Euro])ean and who had been selected for the Superior Accomitsi 
Service ? Why was no disciplinary action taken against this European 
officer ‘ 

ib) Is it not a fact that the High Court passed very adverse remarks 
against llic Army officers in this case holding them to be chiefly responsible 
for the fraud, but no disciplinary action has been taken against Army 
officers coneeriied beyond expression of “ severe displeasure of llis 
Excellency the Cominander-in-Chief ? Was such displeasure even not 
recorded with the officer’s documents in one case ? 

(c) Will Governniimt jdease state wliy distinctions have been made 
between oiriccrs of the Army and the Audit Department, i.e., the former 
have been let oif with ])ractically no punishment while the Audit officers. 
Nos. 8 and 9 have been severely punished for “ neglect of duty ” ? 

The Honourable Sir James Grigg : (a) Yes. No fault could be 
found with the officer referred to as the objection was dropped on receipt 
of an explanation which appeared, on the face of it, to be satisfactory 
from the administrative officer concerned. 

(b) and (e). The High Court commented adversely on the action of 
one Army Officer concerned in the Murree Fraud Case. The severe dis- 
pleasure of His Excellency the Commander-in-Chief was conveyed to this 
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officer and recorded in his documents. This is a grave measure of disciplin- 
ary action, es])ecially in the present ease wliere tlie officer had otherwise a 
distinguished and unblemished record as it has to be considered in connec- 
tion with the officer’s promotion which it may seriously affect. In regard 
to the other officer concerned, the High Court made no comment. Though 
he was found to have been sufficiently neglectful in his duty, as to have 
made the fraud easier, he was not lield to be responsible for it, and while an 
expression of His Excellency’s severe displeasure' was intimated to him, 
it was not recorded m his documents. The circumslancos in which the 
two audit officers Nos. 8 and !j were compulsorily retired have been 
indicated in my reply to questions a\os. 781 to 791 by my Honourable 
friend, Mr. Jagan Nath Aggarwal. On tlie reviewing the two cases, 
Government are satisfied that they disclose no undue disparity of 
treatment. 


PrEVENIION Oi’ lilREOULARlTlES IN THE ArMY ACCOUNTS. 

7f)9. *Bhai Parma Nand : Is it not a fact that the Army Test Audit 
autln)rities wording under the Auditor General have complained in con- 
nection witli the Jleport on the Appropriation Accounts for 1932-33 that 
the Army officers are nol infrequently blind to their own initial respon 
sibilities and that these officers have pleaded that they had been labouring 
under a wrong impression that the Audit authorities alone were vespon- 
jsible for ‘‘ prevenlion of irn'gularilies ” ? 

The Honourable Sir James Grigg : The Ilononrable Member pre- 
suinbably refers to paragrapfi 11 of the lleport of the Director of 
Army Audit on the Approjiriation Accounts for 1932-33. His attention 
is invited to the observations on this subject of the Military Accounts 
Commiftee contained in Annexiire A ” to the lleport of the Public 
Accounts Committee, which I am prcsciiling to the House in a few 
minutes time. 

Railwav Freight A<jreement between the Tata Iron and Steel 
Company and the Bengal Nagrur Railway. 

800. "^Mr. G. Morgan : (a) Is it a fact tliat th(*re was a Railway 

freight agreement between the Tata Iron and Steel Company and the 
Bengal Nagpur Railway which terminated on tlie 30th June, 1933 ? 

(h) Is it a fact that new and increased rates of freight came into 
force from 1st July, 1933 ? 

(c) Will Government be pleased to lay on the table a statement 
showing the rates of freight in force during the agreement ending 30th 
June, 1933 ? 

(d) Will Government be pleased to lay on the table a statement 
showing the rates of freight now in force under the new' agreement ? 

(e) Is it a fact that rebates on the current rates of freight are given 
to the Tata Iron and Steel Company by the Bengal-Nagpur Railway ? 
If so, are Government in a position to state the amount of rebate given 1 

(/) Is it a fact that the extra amount of freight now pajrable 
by the Tata Iron and Steel Company since 1st July, 1933 {vide 
Tariff Board’s Report on the Iron and Steel Industry, page 70, Note 
at foot after paragraph 122) less rebate, if any, will bring the net rates 
into conformity with rates in force on other commodities 1 ? 
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Mr. P. B. Ban : (a) to (e). I would refer the Honourable Member 
to the reply I gave to Mr. Thampan’s question No. 518 on the 13tn 
August*, 1934. 

(/) There is no definite standard proportion between the freight 
rates for one commodity and those for another, and a comparison such 
as that suggested by my Honourable friend is not practicable. 

PROMOtlON TO TTIK PERMANENT WaY INSPECTORS’ PoSTS ON THE NoRTH 

Western Railway. 

801. ’’'Mr. S. 0. Jog : (a) With reference to the reply given to 
Mr. Piracha’s question No. 354, will Government state why preferential 
treatment is given to the outsiders for the promotion to the P. W. Is. 
posts on the Nortli We.stern Railway when the latter are considered also fit 
for this post ? 

(h) Is the training given in T. (10) eour.se in the Walton Training 
School given to tin; A. W. Is., pade I not equivalent to that given to the 
A. P. W. Fs. ? If the reply is in the negative, why are A. W. Is., grade I 
considered fit to liold charge of a section ? 

(r) If file reply to part (h) be in the affirmative, why are equal rights 
refused to A. W. Is., grade I for promotion in pay and grade, etc. ? 

Mr. P. R. Rau : (a) I regret I have been unable to understand 
who are tlie outsiders referred to and what Is the preferential treatment 
alleged. 

’ (b) and (e). The reply to the first part is in the negative. Govern- 

ment are informed that A. W. Is., Grade I, are given such training as 
is considered sufficient to enable tlnun to qualify to hold charge of a sec- 
tion as a P. W. lnsp(?ctor. The e .iirses for A. W. Is. and apprentice 
P. W. Is. are different as the former Avho are practical men Avith long 
experience are re(jiiir(‘(l to undtu’go an exaniiiuil U) ooiiliPy for pro- 
motion to higher ]'o;>ts a»nl tin* latter are nndei' tr.aining on recruit- 
ment. 

Becruttmrnt of Perm.\nent Way Inspectors on tue North Western 

Railway. 

802. "‘'Mr. S. G. Jog : (a) IIoav many posts of P. W. Is. were likely 
to be vacated on the North Western Raihvay during 1927 — 1933 » 

(b) How many A. W. Is. who had passed the P. W. Is. Examination 
wet*e available during that period and how many outsiders Avere recruited 
as apprentices for the P. W, Is. posts ? 

(e) If sufficient number of A. W. Is., who were qualified P. W. Is., 
were available, why did the Railway Administration take about 80 
apprentices and thus waste public money by giving them training to 
qualify them as P. W. Is. at Railway expense ? Did Government consider 
that the former class of men could come out during this period after 
getting proper training in the Walton Training School as is being done 
now ? 

Mjp. P. Rau : Government have no information. The appointment 
of the staff referred to in the question is entirely within the competence 
of the Agent, North Western Railway, and Government are not pre- 
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pared to interfere, but I have sent a copy of the question to the Agent, 
North Western Railway, for liis information. 

Recruitment of Permanent Way Inspectors on the North Western 

Railway. 

803. S. G. Jog : What is the number of A. W. Is., grade t 

passed P. W. Is. who are available on the list of North Western Rail- 
way ? If the number is sufficient why are the apprentices allowed to 
continue at heavy expense to the Railway ? Could they not be discharg- 
ed as per their agreement ? Have Government considered that if this 
class of apprentices is discharged, they can be replaced with the men now 
qualified in T. (II) which will save huge amount to the Railway now 
disbursed on these apprentices ? Are tlie latter qualified from any 
Engineering College ? 

(h) Why i.s there a big diffcreiiee in ])ay of A. W. T., grade 1 and grade 
II ? Is it not a fact that the latter class of men have to perform the 
same duties and hold the same responsibility and have little service and 
less experience in P. Way in comparison to tin? former 1 

(c) Is it a fact that these a])prontices were g(‘tting training under 
P. W. Is. grade I at the time of their officiating as P. W. T. and were 
given special allowance for this pnr[)ose ? If so, is it not a fact 
that, the same apprentice becomes Tncharge of the section after few years 
and the man under whom he got training is working as Ins assistant ? 

(d) Do Governnumt propose to reconsider the present system of 
reeniilment to the posts of P. W. Is. and fix a larger percentage thereof to 
bo filled up from amongst the old Assistant Way Inspectors 1 

Mr. P. S. Ran : Tlu^se questions are all within the coinpcdonee of the 
Agent, North Western Railway, to decide, ami I have sent these ques- 
tions to him for consideration of the suggestion therein. 

Debt Legislation in the Madras LErusLATfVp: Council. 

804. ^'Mr. J, Ramsay Scott : (a) Arc Government aware that in 
the Madras Legislative Council on Thursday, August 2, the Honourable 
the La^v Member for Madras during the debate said : 

** Apart I'TOin tlic difiicultiea of ciiforciiijy this provision (IntoiTst ‘Mansi*) his 
main objection to it was that the Government of Imlia was intondinjj to ti’ivit tliis as 
an All-imiia question and contemplating legislation on this basis”? 

(b) Is there any truth in the statement above made by the Madras 
Law Member ? 

(c) Has the Debtors Protection Bill been withdrawn in the 
Madi’as Council in consequence of the above statement by the Law 
Member ? 

The Honourable Sir Nripendra Sircar : (a) The Government of 
India have been informed by the Governm^'ut of Madras that the 
Actual words used by the Madras Law Member were as follows : 

** Tho Government of India have intinmted to us that they are taking up the 
question which is covered by this clause as an Indian question applicable to all Iho 
provinces and that they are contemplating legislation. Therefore we arc unable to 
hpjW'^ve of this clause.” 
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(b) The Jjaw Memoti s statement correctly reproduced the sub- 
stance of an intimation conveyed to the Local Government at a time 
when the initiation of All-India legislation on the subject was under 
the active consideration of the Government of India. The position has 
since been changed as the result of the relevant conclusions reached by 
the Provincial Economic Conference for a statement of which the 
Honourable Member is referred to paragraph 5 of the Resolution of the 
Government of India in the Finance Department No. F. 16-1-F.|34, 
dated the 5th May, 1934. 

(c) No. In the course of the consideration stage the Council 
carried an amendment moved by Government for the omission of the 
relevant clause and the third reading of the Bill was postponed to the 
next session which commences on the 22nd October. 

Debt LEfusLATfON in the United Provinces LEOisLATrvE Council. 

805. *Mr. J. Ramsay Scott : (a) Will Government please state 
what Bill or Bills have been passed, or will be, before the September 
Session of the United Provinces Legislative Council relating to “ Rural 
Indebledno.vs ’M 

(h) Are there any Bills before Ilis Excellency the Governor General 
for consent 1 

(n) Arc Government prepared to examine all such Bills to see 
that the economic stability of the country is not seriously disturbed f 

The Honourable Sir Nripendra Sircar : (a) Unless the Honourable 
Member classes the Bill enacted as the Agriculturists Loans (United 
Provinces Amendment) Act, 1934, as a Bill relating to rural indebted- 
ness, no such Bill has been passed by the United Provinces Legislative 
Council. The Government of India understand that, if previous sanction 
is granted by the Governor General, the United Provinces Government 
may decide to proce(*d with a United ProvinccNS Encumbered Estates 
Bill, a United Provinces Temporary Regulation of Execution Bill, a 
Usurious Loans (United Provinces Amendment) Bill and a United Pro- 
vinces Regulation of Sales Bill at the September session of the Provincial 
Legislative Council. 

(b) If, by consent, the Honourable Member means previous sanc- 
tion, the answer is in the affirmative. 

(c) Government are prepared to, and do, examine all Bills sub- 
mitted for the previous sanction or for the assent of the Governor 
General from this and all other relevant points of view. 

Establishment of Land Mortgage Banks. 

806. *Mr. J. Ramsay Scott : (a) Will Government please make 
a statemont of their action with regard to Land Mortgage Banks, as pro- 
mised by the Honourable the Finance Member on August 6, when answer- 
ing a supplementary question to question No. 377 t 

(b) Will Government please state what progress has been made and 
outline their plan of action for the near future ? 

The Honourable Sir James Grigg : Sir, the promise which I gave 
on the 6th instant, in answer to a supplementary question to question 
No. 377. referred not to Land Mortgage Banks but to the Rural Credit 
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Department of the Reserve Bank. ^The scope and functions of the Agri- 
cultural Credit Department must be left to the decision of the autho- 
rities of the Bank, but a preliminary enquiry into some aspects of the 
question is being undertaken by Mr. M. L. Darling, C.I.E., I.C.S., who 
has been placed on special duty under the Finance Department. 

Dr, Ziauddin Ahmad : Is the inquiiy going to be limited to rural 
credit or it will be extended to land mortgage bank questions as well I 

The Honourable Sir James Origg : I should have thought that land 
mortgage banks and rural credit were inextricably bound up together. 

Marketing ok Frufts. 

807. *Mr. G-. Morgan : (a) Will Government please state whether 
Mr. Livingstone, the Marketing Expert, is preparing any scheme for the 
marketing of fruit ? 

(h) Are Government aware that the competition of imported fruit is 
proving a menace to the fruit-growers in India » 

(c) Are Government aware that Railway freights and higher parcel 
post rates are hampering the indigenous fruit trade i 

(d) Do Government propose to inquire into these matters with a view 
to helping fruit-growers in India to obtain markets for their province ? 

Mr. O. S. Bajpai : (a) Yes. 

(h) Government liave no figures showing the amount of fruit pro- 
duced in India, and are, therefore, unable to say how^ the fruit growers 
in Inilia have been affected by the import of foreign fruit. Statistics 
show, how^ever, that the imports of fruit w^ere less in .1933-34 than in the 
tw’o ])reeeding years. 

(e) The rates for fruit carried by passenger trains are half the 
ordinary rates for parcels traffic. Several of the principal RaiUvays are 
also quoting special rates snhstantiall.v below the lialf parcel rates for 
the carriage of fruit in w^ngon loads, and have under consideration pro- 
posals for further reductions. As the Ilononrable Member is probably 
awmre, parcel rates have been increased, since 14tli dune, 1931, only for 
parcels exceeding 20 tolas and upto 440 tolas. Government have no 
reason to believe that these higher rates are hampering Ihc indigenous 
fruit trade. 

id) This will be one of tlie matters to he examined l)y the market- 
ing organisation proposed by the Imperial Council of Agricultural 
Research. 

Mr. G. Morgan ; Is it a fact that fruit transport from Kulii has to 
go through the Mandi State ? 

Mr. 0. S. Bajpai : T am afraid I could not say whether frnit coming 
from Kulu has to go through the Mandi State. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad ; What was the reply to part (r/) about the 
scheme for the marketing of fruit ? 

Mr. O. 8. Bajpai ; I said, Sir, that they have already prepared a 
scheme, but it has to go to the Standing Finance Committee. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad : Will it be laid on the table, and will it he 
open to Members to examine it ? 
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Mr. O. 8. Bajpai : We will congider that suggestion. 

Mr. J’agto Nath Aggarvral : Is the Honourable Member aware that 
the import of foreign fruit has been making considerable progress ifa 
this country at the expense of Kulu and other places where friiit is 
grown in India ? 

Mr. 0. 8. Bajpai : Well, Sir, I have just answered that question and 
said that statistics showed that the value of fruit imported into India 
during the year 1933-34 was loss than in 1931-32 and 1932-33. 

Mr. Jagan Nath Aggarwal : Tlie imports in 1932-33 were several 
times more than those of the previous year ? Is that so ? 

Mr. O. 8. Bajpai : The imports in 1932-33 wore eertainlv not higher 
than in 1930-31. 

Appointment of an Indian Woman on thk Advisohv Committee of tub 
Leao,ue of Nations for tke Protection and Welfare ok Citildren. 

808. -Sir Hari Singh Oour : (o) Is it a fact that tliree Indian 
Women’s Organisations (the all-Tmlia Women’s t^onferenee. rlic Women’s 
Indian Ass(K*iation and tlie National (’oiincil of Women in India) liad 
moved the League oF Nations to appoint a woman on the advisory com- 
mittee for the protection and welfare of children and young people, and 
that U[)on tlieir request the League de<*.ided to ap])oiut one such 
woman ? 

(h) If the reply to ])art (a) he in the affirmative, did Oovernnunt 
consult any of the all-India Women’s Organisations on the ehoiee of a 
suitable Indian rcjiresentative ? If not, why not ? 

(e) Is it a fact Hint the all-India Women’s ( Vmfereiice, the Women’s 
Indian Association and the National Council of Women in India sent in 
a panel of names with a recpiest that one of them should b(‘ sent to represent 
.'them ? ir so, what .action did Oovornment take in response to ihls 
request ? 

(d) Is it a faet that the re])rosontative ehoseii by Government was 
Hot one of those so recommended and no organisation of the Women in 
India was even eoiisulti'd before making the ap])ointment ? 

(e) Will Government please state whether the delegate chosen by 
them was to reiu’esent. the Government or the women of India ?. 

The Honourable Sir Henry Craik ; (u) The position is not quite 
as stated by the Honourable Member. A delegation from the Indian 
Women’s Organisation which was received last year by the President 
of the Gouncil of the League of Nations drew his attention to the 
interest taken by Indian women in the League’s social work and their 
anxiety to take an effective jiart in it. Subsequently, the League 
invited the Government of India to appoint a delegate to represent 
that Government on the Advisory Commission for the Protection and 
Welfare of Children and Young People, the object of the invitation 
being to include national groups not represented and to strengthen the 
i^epresehtation of extra-European countries. There was no suggestion 
by the League that the representative of the Government of India 
lAould be a woman. The Government of India, however, thought it 
desirable that they should be represented by a woman. 
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(6) Does not arise. 

(c) The answer to the first part is in the affirmative. As regards 
the second part, the names submitted were duly taken into considera- 
tion in making a choice of a representative. 

(d) Yes. 

(e) The invitation was to appoint a delegate to represent the Gov- 
ernment of India, not the women of India. 

Sir Hari Singh Oour ; Wliat were tlie special qualifications that 
the Government of India thought necessary for tlie representative to 
the League of Nations f 

The Honourable Sir Henry Oraik : Does the Honourable Member 
mean what were the special qualifications of the delegate selected ? 

Sir Hari Singh Gour : Yes. 

The Honourable Sir Henry Craik : TJie delegate selected is the 
Chainnau of the Madras Presidency Maternity and Ghihl Welfare 
Association. She is also a member of the Syndicate of the University 
of Madras and a niembor of her local District Board. Slie went to 
London as a delegate to the Round Table Conference in 1930 and 1931, 
and she was a Member of the Round Table Conference hh*anchise Com- 
mittee. She is believed to be deeply interested in the welfare of 
women and children. 

Sir Hari Singh (Jour : Do T understand that the Goverumeut of 
India considered the names of the persons submitted by tlie three 
women’s organisations and did not consider any of the members 
recommended by the organisation as suitalile for representation ? 

The Honourable Sir Henry Oraik : The names of the jianel reeom- 
mended by the women’s organisations were considered, but the delegate 
selected was thought to be more suitable than any of tlu* names on the 
panel. 

Audh’ or THE Accounts of the Shahpara Notifted Area Committee. 

809. *Mr. Bhunut Sing : (ol Is it a fact that the Secretary, 
Notified Area Committee, Dellii, Shahdara, was granted two years^ 
leave ? 

(h) Is it also a fact that after a Avoek the lVcsi(I(‘nt accepted the 
Secretary’s resignation ? 

(c) Is it a fact that he has been settled np within two days and 
the President is satisfied with the accounts and has duly taken ovei* the 
charge ? 

(d) Do Government propose to get the Committee’s accounts audited 
ih the interest of the public ? 

ilr. 0. S. Bajpai ; Information has been called for and will be 
laid on the table in due course. 

Mr. Oaya Prasad Singh : Is it a fact that a European gentleman 
is going to be appointed as Secretary of this Committee ? 

Mr. O. S, Bajpai : I have no information. Sir, about that. 
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Grievances of the Hindu Public op Shahdara. 

810. ^'Mr. Bhiiput Sing : (o) Will Government kindly state if 
Mr. Waugh, President, Notified Area Committee, Delhi, Shahdara, was 
asked 1o resign liis post, or he voluntarily submitted his resignation 1 

(h) Do Government contemplate reinstating him in his former post- 
after some time ? 

(r) Are Government aware that the grievances of the Hindu public 
of KShahdara have not yet been redressed, as one of their chief demand 
of returning thij stray cows and bulls possessed by Mr. Waugh has uot 
yet 1 ) 0(11 ac(ieded to ? 

The Honourable Sir Henry Craik : (a) I would refer the Honour- 
able Member to the reply given by me on the 81st July to part (c) of 
Pandit Satyendra Nath S(miV question No. 311 on the same point. 

(b) No. 

(c) 'riie stray cattle i-eferred to are ownerless and have done much 
damage to crops in the villages in the Shahdara locality where they 
have been wand(‘ring al)ont for j^ears past. Tf they are released, it is 
certain they will again do eonsiderable damage. 

EECRurrMKNT IN Railway Accounts Offices. 

811. '‘^Sardar Sant Singh : (n) Is it a fact that while heads of 
offices siil)ordiiiat(? to the Auditor General can ordinarily recruit men from 
th(3 jiroviiKfe in which the respective offices are situated, there is no similar 
rule for Railway accinnits offices ? 

{/>) If the reply to part (a) be in the affirmative, will Government 
phrase state : 

(i) why the i)rin(n])le underlying the restriction mentioned above, 
wliich is considered to be equitable for civil accounts offices, 
has not l)e(m applied to the Railway accounts offices, and 

(n) wlmther they now propose to lay down that recruitment in 
Railway accounts offices should be confined to the provinces 
through which the i'(\sp{H?tive Railways pass ? 

Mr. P. R. Rau ; Governineut have not liitherto laid down any 
restrictions on a terri^^orial basis for recruitment to railway service and 
see no reason to do so. 

RECRUrrMENH’ THE ChIEF INSPECTOR OF EXPLOSIVES. 

812. ^Mr. Bhuput Sing : (a) Is it a fact that the post of Chief 
Inspector of Explosives, lias been advertised in England ? If so, what 
are the leasons therefor ? 

(b) Will Government please state the qualifications and experience 
required for the post of Chief Inspectbr of Explosives If 

(c) Will Government please state the present number of 
Inspectors of Explosives and their periods of service 1 . Were they 
recruited through the Public Service Commission or through any other 
selection board ? 

(d) Does any of the Inspectors of Explosives possess foreign quali- 
fications in chemistry and training in explosives and petroleum techno- 
logy f 
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{e) Are there no officers in the Explosives Department with tho 
requisite qualifications and experience, from whom a selection for the 
post of Chief Inspector of Explosives could be made ? 

(/) Will Government please state the technical experience in explo- 
sives and petroleum technology of the last incumheni of the post of Chief 
Inspector of Explosives ? 

{g) Are Governnioiit satisfied that none of the Inspectors had the 
experience in explosives and petroleum technology, which were possessed 
by the last incumbent of the post of Chief Inspector of Explosives, who 
w^as recruited from outside the Department ? 

(h) Is it a fact that one of the recommendations of the Retreuchnieuc 
Committee was that ‘‘ when the present Chief Inspector of Explosives 
reures by super-annuation in May, 1932, one of the Inspectors should be 
seni abroad for further training and, if suitable, appointed to the post ? 
Wliat action, if any, have Government taken in the matter, or propose lo 
lake in the matter in view of the existing vacancy ? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: (a), (<) and {g). Yes. The 
post w'as advertised in England on the advice of the Public Service 
Commission as it was considered that no one sufficiently (pialified for 
the post was available in India. 

(6) No qualifications are laid down, but Government consider that 
experience in the manufacture and storage of explosives, chemical 
training of a specialized kind, and capacity to advise on the form of 
technical rules relating to explosives and (if possible) to petroleum, 
and to administer the Explosives Department are necessary. The 
duties of the post involve a considerable amount of touring and close 
relations with large commercial interests, and a man of tacc and physical 
energy is required. 

(c) Four, two of whom were brought on to tho permanent ca Ire 
as recently as March last. Their periods of servici^ range from iliree 
years and four months to ten years and eight ?nonths. Of the four 
Inspectors, one only was recruited with tin* assistance of a specially 
constituted selection committee. T may, however, add tliat recruitment 
througli the Public Service C\)mmission is now compulsory. 

(d) Two possess foreign .qualifications in chemistry. Two had 
training in explosives before entering the De|)artment. All officers 
in the Department naturally acquire a working knowledge of petro- 
leum. One of them has undergone a practical course of training in 
England. 

(/) The last incumbent of the po.st of Chief liispeelor had four 
years' experience in the Government Chemist’s Eaboratory in England, 
followed by ten months in the Chemical Warfare Department, King’s 
College, London. lie was Assistant Works Manager in the Oordite 
Factory, Aruvankadu, from March 1929 until he joined the Depart- 
ment in September 1932. 

(h) The reply to the first part of this question is in the affirmative. 
Government have not been able to accept this recommendation for the 
present and have already selected a candidate from outside the Depart- 
ment to fill the vacancy. 

Mir. Oaya Prasad Singh : With regard to the answer to part (a) of 
the question, may I know the reasons which were assigned by the 
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Public Service Commission in recommending that the advertisement 
should be made in England only and not in this country ? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce : The reason was that the Public 
Service Commission was of opinion that no one sufficiently qualified 
for the post was available in India. 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh : What steps did the Public Service Com- 
mission take to find out whether suitable candidates were available in 
India or not ? 

The Honourable Sir Prank Noyce : The Public Service Commis- 
sion ref)orted tliat they had very great experience of the candidates 
applying for chemical posts and that, in their view it was no use 
advertising tlic appointment in this country as none of those applica- 
tions showed ])oss(‘ssive of the qualifications necessary for this particu- 
lar appointment. 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh : What harm would have ensued if the 
advertisement liad been made in India, and may I know what special 
qualifications the members of the Public Service Commission had in the 
matter of explosives 1 (Some Honourable Members : “ Ilear^ hear'^) 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce : I think that if my Honourable 
friend calls to mind tlie personnel of the Public Service Commission, 
he wdll realise that the (fiiairman of that Commission has considerable 
experienei^ in matters of this kind. 

Sardar Sant Singh : Did not the Public Service Commission look 
for one in the detenu camj) at Deoli ? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce : I am sorry 1 did not catch the 
Honourable Member’s question, 

Mr. S. 0. Mitra : Is it not a fact that he has no knowdedge of 
Cliemistry and he is not a Doctor of Science, and that he was merely 
a Police Officer ? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce : But he know^s a great deal 
about explosives. 

Mr. S. 0. Mitra ; How ? Does the Honourable Member mean, 
wdien he says that the Chairman of the Public Service Commission is 
an expert in ediemical explosives, merely from the fact that he was a 
Police Officer and that he derived all knowledge from police cases and 
no utudy of the Chemical Science is necessary at all ? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce : Obviously, Sir, it would.be no 
use appointing to a post of this character any one wdio has not got a 
special knowledge of explosives. 

Mr. S. 0. Mitra ; Does the Honourable Member seriously contend 
that a Police OfScer has all information about chemical analysis of 
explosives, merely because he was a Police Officer f 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce : No, but I do contend that the 
Chairman of the Public Service Commission is in a special position to 
judge the qualifications of candidates 

Mr. S. 0. Mitra : On chemistry and explosives f 
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Ths Honourable Sir Frank Noyce : No, but iu regard to knowledge 
of explosives. That is the real point, lie knows perfectly well the 
field for selection of candidates with special knowledge of explosives. 

Mr. Vidya Sagar Pandya : May I eiiquii*e whether the advertise- 
ment was inserted in any papers iu otJier countries in Europe and in 
America, or is it the monopoly of England to send such experts to this 
country ? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce : As far as I know, the appoint- 
ment was advertised in England only. 

Mr. K. C. Neogy : The Honourable Member stated that the Chair- 
man of the Public Service Commission is quite competent to judge of 
the qualifications of candidates. But did the Public Service Com- 
mission have any opportunity to judge of the qualiticatioiis of any 
candidates for this appointment before they gave their oinnion ? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce : I can only i*epeat that the 
Public Service Commission reported that in their view it would be 
mere waste of time to advertise this appointment in India. 1 have 
nothing to add to that. 

Mr. K. C. Neogy : That is to say, they went ui)on their general 
information about peo])le in India Avho might be supposed to pos'-ess 
such qualifications ? Is that what it comes to ? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce : Exactly. 

Mr. K. 0. Neogy : May 1 take it that they had no dennite informa- 
tion before them as to wliether there were any Indians with suitable 
qualifications when they gave that opinion t 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce : 1 can only say that they had 
knowledge of the qualifications required for this appointment, and 
that they had a very wide knowledge of the range of candidates likely 
to be suitable for it. 

Mr. K. 0. Neogy : Does the Honourable Member know that, of the 
present Inspectors, at least one already possessed foreign qualifications 
before he was chosen by the Selection (Committee to which the Honour- 
able Member has referred, and that after such selection tliat officer was 
sent to England at Government expense to specialise in all matters 
relating to explosives ? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce : I need hardly say that the 
qualifications of the officers at preseni in the l)o])ar1mont wore carefully 
considered before it was decided to obtain an officer from outside the 
Department. 

Mr. K. C. Neogy : That is not the answer to my question. 1 
would like my Honourable friend to tell me whotlier it is not a fact 
that one of the Inspectors, I believe he is the seniormost Inspector now, 
who . was selected by the Selection Committee — T may tell my Honour- 
able friend that I was. a member of that special Selection Commilteo-- 
was sent to England at Government expense for special training in 
explosives ? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce : That. I think, is true except 
that it is not the case that he is the seniormost Inspector in the De- 
partment'. 
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Mr. K. C. Neogy : It may be he is the next seniormost. But is it 
not a fact that the question about the physical capacity of the officer, 
who was fco undertake tours throughout India, also taken into 
account by tJie Selection Committee when they made the particular 
selection ? 

The Honourable Sir Prank Noyce : I can only say once more that 
this is a matter which has to be decided by Government after due 
consideration of the claims of all officers in the Department and that 
it was so decided. In the opinion of Government, no officer at present 
in the department was sufficiently well qualified to hold the post of 
Chief Inspector of Explosives. T may mention for the information of 
the House that the candidate, who has been appointed Chief Inspector, 
has been ap])ointed on a five year contract, and it may be that, at the 
eiui of that time, an officer in Ihe Department, in the opinion of the 
Government of the time, may be considered sufficiently well qualified 
to hold the post. Tliat is a question which can only be decided in 
course of time. 

Mr. K. 0. Neogy : My last question related to the physical capacity 
to which my Honourable friend referred as one of the qualifications 
looked for. I want to know from my Honourable friend as to whether 
he is in a position to say that that was not one of the qualifications 
looked for in the candidate who had to be selected by the special 
Selection Committee. 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce : Physical capacity is only one 
of the many qualifications that are required. 

Mr. K. 0. Neogy : My Honourable friend referred to that subject. 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce : Naturally I referred to all the 
qualifications of which physical capacity is only one, and T may say, 
certainly not the most ini])ortant, thought it is a very desirable one. 

Mr. S. 0. Mitra : Will the Honourable Member please explain how 
the Public Service Commission was in a position to know that in the 
whole of India there are no qualified men to occupy this post without 
due advertisement here in India ? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce ; T have nothing to add to the 
answer I have already given on that point. I am obviously not in a 
position to discuss the qualifications of the Public Service Commission. 

Mr. S. C. Mitra : The Honourable Member has not understood my 
question. T should like the Honourahle Member to explain to the 
House how the Public Service Commission was in a position to say that 
in the Avhole of India there is not a single qualified man to occupy this 
post without due advertisement in India or without trying in any way 
to ascertain whether there are qualified men here. 

Mr. K. 0. Neogy : The Chairman is a policeman. Therefore, he is 
expected to know. 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce : I have nothing to add to the 
reply I have already given. 

Sir Oowasji Jehangir : May T ask one question 1 Supposing there 
is no suitable candidate in India, may T know why the Government 
have turned down the Retrenchment Committee’s recommendation of 
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sending men for training in this line f If the Government think, 
and I take it that it is correct, that there is nobody in India, then I 
should think it was a very good argument for accepting the lletrencli- 
ment Committee’s recommendation for the next appointment, five years 
hence. 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce : That is a point which will 
doubtless be most carefully considered live years hence. It was not 
worth while sending a candidate home at this juncture for training 
when it was not intended to appoint him in this vacancy. When the 
next -vacancy occurs, the point raised by my Honourable friend will 
doubtless receive the most careful consideration. 

Sir Oowasji Jehangir : In other Departments, when Government 
send men to England for education, they are not supposed to take the 
post at the top of the tree. They get their training in England, come 
back and serve at the bottom or somewhere in the middle, till they are 
fit to come to the top. So the time is ripe for somebody to go to 
England for training in this line so as to enable him five years hence 
to have a chance of getting this post. 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce : That is a point which I shall 
certainly consider. 

Mr. B. R. Puri : What is the salary of this post, please ? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce : 1 may mention for the informa- 
tion of the Honourable Member and of the House that one recom- 
mendation of the Retrenchment Committee has at any rate been 
accepted. The salary of this post up to the present has been 
Rs. 1,450 — 50 — 2,000. The new candidate has been recruited on the 
reduced scale of pay which will apply to the future incumbents of 
the post recruited from outside the Department, namely, Rs. 1,300. 

Mr. B. R. Puri : What are the scientific qualifications which are 
absolutely essential for a job of this kind ? 

The Honourable Sir Prank Noyce : I mentioned them in my reply 
to the question. 

Mr. K. C. Neogy : How many of the present Inspectors of Explo- 
sives were sent abroad at Government expense for special training in 
Chemistry relating to explosives ? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce : I should like to have notice of 
that question. My Honourable friend has referred to one at least. 

Mr. K. 0. Neogy : Will the Honourable Member look into his papers 
and tell this House as to whether it is not a fact that the reason -why that 
particular candidate, to whom I referred and in the selection of whom I 
had some hand, was sent abroad for special training, in spite of the 
fact that he possessed first class chemical qualifications both in India 
and in England already, was that when the occasion arose he could 
• take the place of the Chief Inspector of Explosives ? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce : I am not certain about that. 
In any case, I have already said that the present appointment is being 
made on a five years’ contract basis, and his claims to the post will be 
duly considered when the time comes. I would mention that he has 
at present only eight years’ service. 

I.34.3LAD C 
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Mr. K. 0. Moogj : Will the phTsical eepacity of this offieer improve 
after five years ? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce : I do not know why my Honour- 
able friend is harping on physical capacity. 

Mr. K. 0. Neogy : The Honourable Member referred to it. I did 

not. 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce : I mentioned it as one only of 
the qualihcationK required. As I have already stated, I do not regard 
it as the most important qualification. Obviously scientific knowledge 
and ability to administer the Department are of even greater importance. 

Imports of Standard Cut-Pibcbs from Japan. 

813. *Lala Bameshwar Prasad Bagla : {a) Wjll Government 
please state if they have received any representation as to excessive imports 
of standard cut-pieces from Japan ? If so, from whom 1 ' 

(b) Will Government be also pleased to state the total yardage of 
standard cut-pleees so far imported from Japan t 

(c) Do Government propose to take steps to restrict the excessive 
imports of standard cut-pieces from Japan ? 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore : (a) and (c). The Honourable 
Member is referred to my reply to question No. 413, by Mr. B. Das on the 
subject. 

(h) Presumably by standard cut-pieces t-he Honourable Member 
iiKjans Iwna fide remnants not exceeding four yards in length as defined in 
the Indian Tariff (Textile Protection) Amendment Act, 1934. Imports 
of such goods into India from Japan during May -a^d June, 1934, amounted 
to 4,801,379 yards. Imports of cut-pieces of four yards and below were 
not recorded separately prior to May, 1934. 

Indians employed as Political Agents or Residents of Indian States. 

814. *Lala Bameshwar Prasad Bagla : Will Government be pleased 
to state the number of Indians employed during each of the previous five 
years, separately, as Political Agents or Residents of Indian States within 
their own jurisdiction 1 

Mr. H. A. F. Metcalfe : No Indian ofScer has been appointed as 
l^oiitical Agent or Resident in Indian States during the last five years. 
So far there has been no officer in the Political Department of requisite 
seniority and experience, except one who lias been employed as Adminis- 
trator, Nabha, since 1932. 

Disposal of Land ArrACHEi> to the Pusa Agricultural Institute. 

815. ’^Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh : (a) Is it a fact that the Pusa 
Estate comprised of Khas-Mahal lands of the Government of Bengal. 
Bihar and Oriasa before partition, and the Estate was. under their instruc 
iions, transferred to the Inspector General of Agriculture in India in 
1902-03, by the District Magistrate and Collector of Durbhanga, for the 
establishment of the Pnsa Agricultural Institute ? 
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(b) Will Govenunent kindly Uy on the table a copy of this deed of 
transfer^ or any other instrument, by virtue of which they claim owners 
ship over the lands t 

(c) Is it a fact that the lands comprising the Fuse Estate was trans- 
ferred to the Government of India by the then Local Government of 
Bengal, Bihar and Orissa, on certain conditions ? If so, what are those 
conditions f 

(d) Is it a fact that the then Government of Bengal, Bihar and 
Orissa, paid an annual subsidy for the upkeep of the Institute of 

for a number of years f If so, what was the total amount subsidised t 

(e) In the event of the Institute being transferred from Pusa, do 
Government propose to restore the lands to the original donor t 

(/) Is it a fact that the Government of India propose to sell 
Estate to private individuals ? Can they produce the instrument or dee'4 
to support their claim ? 

Bjpr. G. 8. : (a) The Pusa ili^tate consists of about 1,617 acre^, 

of which roughly 1,340 acres are held under a permanent lease and wefp 
transferred by the Government of Bengal in 1903, and 277 acres 
acquired by the Government of India under the Land Acquisition Act. 

(b) There is no deed of transfer. 

(o) No. 

(d) An annual subsidy of Rs. 50,000 was promised by the Govern- 
ment of Bengal but never paid. 

(e) and (/). The lands will be disposed of in accordance with the 
rules regulating the transfer of State lands set out in the Finance Depart- 
ment Reiwlution No. D.13428-A., dated the 10th December, 1925, and letter 
No. D.|3()09-A., dated the 28th October, 1929, copies of which have been 
placed in the Library of the House. 

Mr. B. Das : With reference to the reply to part (f), in the even- 
tuality of the transfer of the Pusa Institute to Delhi, will not the Gov- 
ernment of India consider the transfer of part of the farm and the 
Research Institute to the Government' of Bihar and Orissa f 

Mr. O. 8. Bajpai : The Government of India have already asked tho 
Government of Bihar and Orissa to submit suggestions as regards the 
disposal of land in the event of transfer. 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh : Will Government consider the desir- 
ability of at least retaining some section of the Agricultural Institute at 
Pusa, such as botanical or horticulture or whatever it may be, even if 
the transfer of the othef sections of the Institute may be eventually 
decided upon 1 

Mr. G. 8. Bajpai : I am answering that point in a separate question 
later on. 

Mr. B. Das : In case the Government of Bihar and Orissa ask the 
Government of India to transfer to them a portion of the farm and 
Research Institute, will the Government of India make a present of it 
to the Government of Bihar and Orissa, or will they ask for payment ! 

Mr. G. S. Bajpai : I am afraid I cannot anticipate what will be the . 
terms upon which the Government of India will be prepared to give the 
lands or any part thereof to the Goverament of Bihar. 

L343LAD c2 
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Mr. B. Das : Is it not fair that stricken Bihar should get it as a 
present from the Government of India ? 

Mr. 0. S. Bajpai : It might be all right from the point of view of 
the Government of Bihar, but the tax-payers in the rest of India have 
also got to bo considered. 

Transfer of the Research Institute from Pusa to Delhi. 

816. •Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh : (a) With reference to the following 
opinion of the Royal Commission of Agriculture, regarding the Pusa 
Institute, will Government kindly lay on the table, the opinions of the 
Directors of Agriculture of Provinces, who have supported the proposed 
transfer of the Institute from Pusa to Delhi : 

** Tho climate is good, and the soil fertile, and well-suited to growing most of 
the important Indian crops. A District chosen by man with a good eye for country, 
such as tho early Dutch and English planters, is not lightly to be abandoned ” ? 

(b) Do Government propose to consider the scheme of retaining the 
Institute at Pusa, and establishing agricultural sub-stations at suitable 
centres in the country, as recommended by the Royal Commission of Agri- 
culture ? If not, why not 1 

(c) Have Government given a chance to the Public Works Depart- 
ment of the Government of Bihar and Orissa to examine the extent of 
damage done to the buildings at Pusa by the earthquake and the cost of 
repairs 1 If so, with what result f 

Mr. O. S. Bajpai : (a) The Directors of Agriculture discussed the 
question with the Vice-Chairman of the Imperial Council of Agricul- 
tural Research who conveyed their views to Government. The discus- 
sion was not recorded in writing. 

(6) The Honourable Member is already aware that Government pro- 
pose to remove the main Institute from Pusa. The question whether a 
Botanical subnstation should be retained there is under consideration. 

(o) Government were informed that, owing to the extensive damage 
in Nor til Bihar the Public Works Department officers of the Local Gov- 
ernment could not conveniently be spared to examine the damage done at 
Pusa for some time. The task was, therefore, entrusted to the Central 
Public Works Department. 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh ; May I know if the Government of Bihar 
and Orissa informed the Government of India that the Public Works 
Department officers of the Local Government were not in a position to 
examine the damage done to this Institute by the earthquake ? 

Mr. G. 8. Bajpai : I am informed that at the time when the Govern- 
ment of India first wished to have the damage at Pusa assessed, the 
Public Works Department of Bihar .and Orissa, through the Chief 
Engineer presumably, informed the Government of India in the Cei*.tral 
PnWic Works Department that it would be more convenient to them if 
somebody were sent down from Delhi. 

Maulvi Muhammad Shafee Baoodi : So I take it that there is no 
authoritative report on the question of the damage done to the building t 

Mr. G. S. Bajpai : I do not see how that arises from my answer. 
Thei’e is no doubt a very authoritative report on. the extent of the 
damage. 
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Maulvi Muhammad Shafee Daoodi : And what is that report ? 

Mr. O. S. Bajpai ; The report is an authoritative report. 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh : Are you in a position to place it on the 
table, or at least to make it available to such Members of the House as 
desire to see it, if you are unwilling to place it on the table for all to 
see it ? 

Mr. O. S. Bajpai : I have no objection whatsoever to making the 
report of the Public Works Department Chief Engineer available for 
inspection by any Member of this Howfie who is interested in the ques- 
tion. 

Maulvi Muhammad Shafee Daoodi : Why has it not been laid on the 
table up till now ? 

Mr. O. S. Bajpai : I do not remember a single request so far made 
in this House that a copy of the report of the Chief Engineer should be 
laid on the table of the House. My Honourable friend, who is a Mem- 
ber of the Standing Finance Committee, made a request that I should 
obtain from the Engineer a statement of the damage done to the build- 
ing. I undertook to supply that information, and my Honourable friend 
may rest assured that he will get it. 

Mr. K. P. Thampan : May I know whether Government has consi- 
dered the desirability of shifting this Institute to Coimbatore ? 

Mr. 6. S. Bajpai : Sir, if Government had considered the wishes of 
Members from ali parts of India, then there would not be one institute 
but the disjecta memhra of it scattered all over India. 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh : In view of the fact that Coimbatore is 
situated at one extremity of the Indian Pe,ninsula, do Government pro- 
pose to bring that institution also to a site near Delhi ? (Laughter.) 

Mr. G. S. Bajpai : No, Sir, the reason being that there is an essential 
difference between fundamental research such as that done at Pusa and 
field research, which is done by means of field stations, of which 
Coimbatore is one. 

Mr. K. P. Thampan : May I ask whether it is not a fact that the 
principle involved in selecting a site for establishing such an institute 
is the natural conditions and facilities for carrying on researches and 
experiments obtained at the site selected rather than the institute being 
at a central place ? According to the latter consideration, a place some- 
where near Nagpur ought to be selected. 

Mr. G. S. Bajpai : My friend is raising a point which would ha^e 
been better raised if this Resolution had been discussed on the last 
occasion. My point is that there is no part of India of which it can be 
said that it is typical of the agricultural conditions of the sub-contiiient 
of India as a whole. One has to make a distinction between an investi- 
gation into the soil and climatic conditions, which is done by means of 
field stations such as those, which exist at Coimbatore and Karnal, and 
fundamental research, for which it is not necessary really to locate such 
an institute at a place in the geographical centre of India but anywhere 
that normal climatic conditions are suitable. 

Mr. Gaj^ Prasad Singh : Do the Government propose to send the 
Samal Institute to Pusa in that event f 
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Mr. O. S. Bajpai : I have already said, Sir, that what exists at 
Karnal is a botanical sub-station, and the question, in the event of the 
institute being moved up to Delhi, of the botanical sub-station at Karnal 
being amalgamated with the Institute at Delhi and of the existing 
botanical station at Pusa being continued on the present footing is under 
consideration. 

Transfer of the Research Institute from Pusa to Delhi. 

817. *Mr. Oaya Prasad Singh : (a) Are Government aware that in 
the area near Delhi, which is going to be acquired for the location of the 
Agricultural Institute on its transfer from Pusa, the water of the wells 
(as staled in the petition filed by the villagers in the Court of the 
Collector, or Deputy Commissioner, Delhi) is extremely saltish, and 
unpalatable for taste. Its drinking is not conducive to health, and its 
use for agricultural purposes is sure to cause disappointment ” f 

(b) lias the attention of Government been drawn to the fact that 
the soil of the village is not fitted for the purpose for which village lands 

are being acquired. It is neither fertile nor productive and “ can 
very well be tested by a scientific examination of the soil f 

(c) Is it a fact that the area of the village consists of low lands, 

which, for the most part of the year, especially during the rainy season, 
remain under water and are rendered unfit for cultivation and that 
the climate is damp and malarial and ** unsuited to health ? 

((/) fs it a fact that last year land revenue of villages Glieora, and 

Tikh Kalan had to be wholly and partially r'emitted, respectively, on 
account of tlie sufferings due to heavy flood, and that the Deputy Com- 
missioner of Delhi had to reconnoitre the area on an aeroplane ? 

(a) Is it a fact that in the area which is sought to be acquired, 

** Tikli Kalan is purely a Hindu village. It contains two old and ancient 

temples ”, that ” the temples have attached to them dohli lands, which 
according to law and custom is inalienable ”, and that ** the acquisition 
of these dohli lands would entail injury to the feelings and religious sus- 
cepti])ilities ” of the people concerned ? 

(/) Have Government made any enquiry into the above allegations ? 
If so, when, and by whom 1 Were the villagers given any opportunity 
of being present, to state their case f 

((/) Can a copy of the enquiry report be laid on the table ? 

(ft) Is it a fact that the Secretary Gramrakshni Sabha, Delhi, has 
recently written to Mr. Burt, Agricultural Expert, stating that the water of 
the widls is ** heavy and saltish that the fields that were watered by 
those wells have become barren, and they are producing nothing but 
sand and inviting Mr. Burt to hold a scientific examination by 
boring into the soil t 

Hr. Q. S. Bajpai : (a) Government have not seen the petition re- 
ferred to by the Honourable Member. They, however, took the necessary 
precaution of having the water in the area intended for acquisition 
analysed and have satisfied themselves that the wquirement of the 
Institute in respect of water for irrigation and drinking can be ade- 
quately met from the canal and from tube-wells. 
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(b) and (c). No. On the other hand the climate and soil of the area 
are ^ood and suitable for an even greater range of crops than Push. Its 
partial flooding, during the recent severe floods, was due to the neglect of 
the Najafgarh drain and its tributaries. The question of repairing and 
cleaning these is now under consideration. 

(d) Information is being obtained and will be furnished as soon as 
possible. 

(e) So far as Government are aware, one temple is included in the 
land preliminarily notified for acquisition. Every endeavour will be made 
to exclude this from the area that may ultimately be acquired. 

(/) I would refer the Honourable Member to the answers I have 
given to parts («•) — (c) and (e). It is the intention of Government that 
the officers concerned with acquisition should work in close touch with the 
villagers. 

(g) There is no enquiry report. 

(/i) Yes. I have already stated that water and soil analyses were 
made before the preliminary notification was issued. 

Mr. Oaya Prasad Singh : With reference to the answer which the 
Honourable Member has just now given in part (g) that there was no 
inquiry made and that the Government have satisfied themselves as 
regards the nature of the water, and so on, I presume tlie report must 
have been submitted to the Government by the officer who held the 
inquiry. Can that copy of the report be made available to us ? 

Mr. G. S. Bajpoi : Reading the question as a whole, Sir, I thought 
my Honourable friend was referring to a sort of general inquiry made 
as regards the various allegations which are said to have been made 
by the villagers. If he is really referring only to the results of the 
analysis of soil and water, I shall certainly endeavour to obtain the report 
and make it available to my Honourable friend. 

Transfer of tiik Research Institute from Pusa I’o Delhi. 

818. *Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh : Will Government kindly lay on the 
table the scheme prepared by the Director of the Pusa Agricultural Insti- 
tute, in regard to its transfer to tlie neighbourhood of DeJlii, and 
referred to by the Honourable Sir Fazl-i-Husain in the Council of State, 
in the course of the debate on the adjournment motion in this connection t 

Mr. G. S. Bajpai : The ' Scheme ^ referred to by the Honourable 
Member is a departmental note which, in accordance with the accepted 
procedure, must be treated as confidential and cannot, therefore, be 
laid on the table of the Ihjuse, The substance of the note has bctu 
incorporated in the memorandum laid before the Standing Finance 
Committee, a copy of which has already been placed in the Library of 
the House. 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singjh; : May I know — as I understand th4 
Honourable Sir Fazl-i-Husain made a reference to this report in the 
course of the debate in the Council of State — whether it is permissible 
for a Member to make a reference to a report which is withheld froin 
the House f 

Kr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty) : Order, 
order. The Chair cannot allow the Honourable Member to disedS^ the 
propriety of what has taken place in another place. 
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Mr. Oaya Prasad Singh : I am merely asking, Sir, whether Govern- 
ment have any objection to laying that report on the table, ill view of 
the fact that the Honourable Member in charge of this Department made 
a reference to it publicly in the course of the debate in the other House. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad : On a point of order, Sir. Are we not in 
order when we are merely asking a question about anything that hap- 
pened in the Council of State ? 

Several Honourable Members : Why not ? Why not 1 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty) : Order, 
order. 

Mr. G. S. Bajpai : Sir, T took care to examine the exact words used 
by the Honourable Sir Pazl-i-Husain in another place before I came to 
answer this question here this morning. The Honourable Member did 
not mention any report. He merely said that the scheme for the 
transfer of the Institute at Pusa to Delhi had been drawn up by Dr. 
Macrae, the former Director, the present Director and the Agricultural 
Expert of the Government of India. No mention was made of any 
report. 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh : That scdiemo must be contained in a 
report : will that scheme be made available to us ? 

Mr. G. S. Bajpai : The })roposals of these oflTiccrs are contained in a 
departmental note whicli it is Jiot customary to place on the table and 
wliieli is in I’aet ti’eated as confidential. The substance of the recom- 
mendations made by these officers has already been incorporated in a 
memorandum presented to the Standing Finance Committee and a copy 
of which is available in the Library of the House, and the experts are 
there available to answer any questions which the Honourable Members 
of the Standing Finance Committee might care to ask. 

Motion Passed by tub Burma Legislative Counoil to remove its 

President. 

819. *Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh : Has there been any correspondence 
between the Government of India and the Government of Burma, regard- 
ing the motion passed by the Burma Legislative Council to remove the 
Honourable Sir Oscar de Glanvile from the office of the President of the 
Burma Legislative Council ? If so, can the correspondence be laid on the 
table ? 

The Honourable Sir Henry Oralk : The answer to the first part is 
in the negative. The second part does not arise. 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh : Are Government aware that on a similar 
occasion V Chit Illang, who was formerly the President of the Burma 
Legislative Council, at once resigned his appointment f 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty) : Order » 
order. It does not concern the Governor General in Council. 

U Ba Maung : Has not the Governor General in Couneil got a 
responsibility in settling the dispute that is going on J , 

' The Honourable SSr Henry Oraik : I think the matter is entirely one 
for the Local Government. - * • I 
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Pbopobbd Transfer of Mr. Viuya Bhushan, a Prisoner detained under 
BBOUIATION 111, FROM THE DELHI JaIL TO THE AnDAHANS. 

820. *Bfr. Gaya Prasad Singh : (a) Is it intended that Mr. Vidya 
Bhushan, who was interned under ^gulation III of 1818, following his 
discharge from the Delhi conspiracy case, is to be transferred from the 
Delhi District Jail to the Andamans f If so, when f 

(b) On what date was he discharged, and when was he arrested 
under Regulation III of 1818 1 

The Honourable Sir Henry Oraik : (a) No. 

(ft) The 4th February, 1933. 

Proposed Transfer of Mr. Vidya Bhushan, a Prisoner detained 

UNDER RbOUTATION III, FROM THE DeUII JaIL TO TUB AndAMANS. 

821. *llr. Bhupnt Sing : Will Government be pleased to state : 

(a) if it is a fact that Mr. Vidjm Bhushan was arrested in connec- 

tion with the Delhi conspiracy case and subsequently dis- 
charged ; 

(b) whether the said Mr. Vidya Bhushan after his discharge was 

detained under the Regulation III of .1818 ; if so (i) whe- 
ther in connection with civil disobedience movement or (U) 
in connection with the terrorist activities ; 

(o) if it is a fact that he is going to be transferred from the Delhi 
district jail to the Andaman penal settlement ; and 

(d) the number of prisoners under Regulation III of 1818, that are 
transferred to Andaman penal settlement ? 

The Honourable Sir Henry Craik : (a) and (c). I would refer the 
Honourable Member to the replies I have just given to Mr. Gaya Prasad 
Singh ^s question on the same subject. 

(b) He was detained as a State Prisoner because of his terrorist 
activities. 

(d) None. 

ROTiBS governing the Grants from the Army Benbvouknt Fund. 

822 ^Maulvi Muhammad Shafee Daoodi : (a) AVhat are the rules 
governing the grants from the Indian Army Benevolent Fund ? 

(6) Are the grants made quarterly or half-yearly ? 

(c) How long does it generally take to issue grants to applicants t 

(d) Are Government aware that delay is caused in actually making 
the grants ? 

(e) Are Government aware that most of the applicants are illiterate 
widows of deceased Indian Other Ranks f If so, what facilities arc ghen 
to such persons to have their claims settled early ? 

(/) Will Government please state whether the widow Lalan Bi, wife 
of the late L|NK, No. 805, Qhulam Muhammad, has been applying for a 
grant from, the Indian Army Benevolent Fund, etc., for more tlian a year, 
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vide letter No. R.|23|1019, dated the 16th August, 1933; from tih« Com- 
mandant, Mountain Artillery Training Centre, Ambala Cantonment, to 
the President, District Soldiers’ Board, Rawalpindi ? If so, how long 
will it take to settle her case ? 

Xdeut.-Oolonel A. P. R. Lumby : (a) The rules governing the grants 
from the Indian Army Benevolent Fund are contained in Appendix IV 
to the Report on the working of the Indian Soldiers’ Board for the year 
ending the 31st March, 1933, a copy of which is in the Library of the 
House. 

(6) The grants are made half-yearly. 

(c) A])out three months from the last date fixed for receiving appli- 
cations by the Indian Soldiers’ Board. 

(d) Not so far as the Central Board^is concerned, but a few cases 
have come, to notice in which delays have occurred because the local 
civil or military authorities to whom the grants were sent for distribution 
found difficulty in tracing the individuals to whom the money was to be 
given. 

(e) The answer to the first question is in the affirmative. With 
regard to the second question, the Honourable Member’s attention is 
invited to rules 3 and 4 of the rules quoted in the answer to part (a). 

(/) Government have no information. An enquiry is being made 
from the District Soldiers’ Board, Rawalpindi. The Honourable Member 
will be informed of the result in due course. 

Muslim Asslstant SuRaEONS on the North Western Railway. 

823. M. Maswood Ahmad : Will Government be pleased to state 
what steps are being taken for increasing the number of Muslim Assistant 
Surgeons on the North Western Railway ? 

Mr. P. R. Rau : I would refer the Honourable Member to the reply 

lo given to his unstarred question No. 77 on the 20th 

12 Nook. 

Services on Different Rahavay Systems on Territorial Basis. 

824. ^Mr. M. Bfoswood Ahmad ; (a) Ts it a fact that semces on 
different Eailway systems are not restricted on territorial basis T 

(ft) Do Government propose to inform the Agents and the appointing 
authorities to consider the claims of all the applicants in the light of the 
recent Government Resolution, No. P.-14|17-B.|33 and not to give pro^ 
ference to any candidate on territorial basis 1 

Mr. P. R. Rau : (a) Yes. 

(ft) I would refer the Honourable Member to the reply I have just 
given to question No. 811 put by Sardaf Sant Singh. 

Appointment of a Bihari Muslim Assistant Surgeon on the North 

Western Railway. 

825. *Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad : Will Government be pleased to state 
whether a ^hari Muslim Assistant Surgeon can be appointed on the 
North Western Rtdlway 1 

Wbr. P: R. Rmi : There is nothing to prevent sneh appointment. ' 



unstarred questions and answers. 


Non-Payment to Piece-Hand Employees op tee Government op India 
Pkesses for Work on Holidays. 

96. Mr. 8. G. Jog .• (a) Is it a fact that the piece-hand employees 
of the Madras Government Press are paid for the gazetted holidays at 
their respective class rates ? 

(6) Is it a fact that the piece-hand employees of the Government 
of India Presses are not paid for the holidays ? 

(c) If the replies to the preceding parts are in the affirmative, will Gov- 
ernment please state the reasons why the piece-hand employees of the 
Government of India Presses are not paid for the gazetted holidays, and 
do Government propose to reconsider their decision about it ? If not, 
why not ? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce : (c^) Government have no infor- 
mation. 

(6) The attention of the Honourable Member is invited to the reply 
given by me on the 19th September, 1932, to part (c) of unstarred ques- 
tion No. 50 by Mr. S. C. Mitra. 

(c) Does not arise. 

Compensation Leave for Attendance on Gaze'cted Holidays to certain 
Employees of the Government of India Presses. 

97. Mr. 8 . G. Jog : (a) Is it a fact that the employees of the Gov- 
ernment of India Presses confirmed and appointed in and after 1929 
are not granted com])ensation leave for attendance on gazetted holidays t 

(2>) Is it a fact that the employees who are booked to work the 
whole day on such holidays are paid for only two hours ? If so, why t 

(c) Is it a fact that the concession of casual leave has been with- 
drawn from the employees confirmed and appointed in and after 1929 t 
If so, what are the reasons for this withdrawal ? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce : (a,) Compensation leave for 
attendance on gazetted holidays which do not fall on Sundays has been 
abolished with effect from the Ist July, 1928, in the case of all piece-work 
employees and of those salaried employees who have been appointed on 
or after the 1st July, 1928. 

(b) Piece-work employees, who work on a closed gazetted holiday, 
receive both their ordinary rates of pay for that day and 25 per cent, 
extra. Piece-work employees, who wu)rk on a non-closed gazetted holi- 
day receive only their pay for that day at ordinary rates. Salaried em- 
ployees who work on a closed gazetted holiday are paid 25 per cent, of 
a day’s wage for that day in addition to their monthly pay. They 
receive no extra payment for work done on non-closed gazetted holi- 
days. 

(c) Yes. The grant of casual leave to industrial employees is con- 
sidered administratively inconvenient. 


( 1866 ) 
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Increase op Printing Work in the Government op India Press, 

New Delhi. 

98. Mr. 8. Q. Jog : (a) Is it a fact that in the Goveminent of India 
Press, New Delhi the printing work has increased considerably ? 

(6) Is it a fact that a section has been abolished there ? 

(c) Is it a fact that the employees of the above section have been dis- 
tributed to four other sections ? Is it a fact that due to the increase of men 
in other sections the Section Holders work has also considerably increased f 

{(Z) If the replies to the above parts are in the affirmative, do Gov- 
ernment propose to ‘ reconsider their decision about the abolition of the 
section ? 

The Honourable Sir Prank Noyce : (a) The printing work in the 
Government of India Press, New Delhi, tends to increase as work is 
diverted to it from the Calcutta Press. At the same time staff is 
increased, whenever necessary, to cope with the additional work. 

(6) The hand composition section has recently been abolished in the 
interests of efficiency. 

(c) The employees in the section in question have been distributed 
among the other sections, the section holders of which, where necessary, 
have been given extra assistance to enable them to cope with the in- 
crease of the staff under them and the additional work. 

(d) No. 

Printing of certain Publications in the Govbrnmint op India Press, 

New Delhi. 

99, Mr. 8. G. Jog : (a) Is it a fact that the following publica- 
tions which used to be printed at the Government of India Press, Calcutta 
have been transferred to New Delhi Press : 

1. Army List, 2. Blue Books, 3. Postal Guide, 4. Gazette of India 
Parts II, HA, III and supplementary and other pub- 

lications, correction lists, etc. 1 

(b) Is it a fact that due to the above printing, work at the Delhi 
Press has increased by more than 50 per cent. ? 

(c) If the replies to the above parts are in the affirmative, will Gov- 
ernment please state the number of staff that has been increased in the 
following branches 1 

Clerical, Reading ^tion, Composing, Lino, Mono, Printing 
Machine, Section Holders, Assistant Section Holders, Bind- 
ing and Ware House Branches. 

The Honourable 8ir Frank Noyce : (q) Tes. 

(6) The work has increased but the percentage of increase cannot 
be readily estimated. 
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(c) The increase of staff in the branches is as follows : 


Clerioal (including Computing) Branch . . . . . . 13 

Reading Branch . . . . 9 

CompoBing Branch .. .. .. ,, .. I 

Lino Branch . . . . . . . . 7 

Mono Branch . . . . . . . . , . 3 

Machine and Press Branch . . . . . . . . 14 

Section Holders . . . . . . Nil 

Assistant Section Holders . . . . . . . . Nil 

Binding and Warehouse Branches . . . . . . 14 


Provision op Proper Medical Facilities for the Employees of the 
Government of India Press, New Delhi. 

100. Mr. S. G. Jog : (a) Is it a fact that a Sub-Assistant-Surgeon 
daily attends the Government of India Press, Delhi, in the morning for an 
hour only ! 

(h) Is it a fact that there is no arrangement to attend to the serious 
cases during the remaining hours of the day or night ? 

(c) Are Government aware that last year a daughter of the Binding 
Jemadar had suddenly a severe attack of fever at about 1 a.m. 

(d) Is it a fact that the Press doctor was requested on the telephone 
from the Manager’s bungalow to attend on the patient t 

(а) Is it a fact that according to the Factories Act, the doctor should 
remain near the Factory all the 24 hours t 

(/) Is it a fact that the Doctor refused to attend on her at that time 
saying he could not come as there was no conveyance available ? 

(g) If the replies to the above parts are in the affirmative, do Gov- 
ernment propose to make such arrangements that employees may secure 
necessary medical aid in emergencies without the least delay ? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce : (e;^) No, but I am informed that 
a Sub-Assistant Surgeon attends for about an hour daily at a dispensary 
maintained by the New Delhi Municipality in the Press area. 

(б) The employees of the Government of India Press, New Delhi^ 
like other Government servants in Delhi, can, in the case of their own 
illness or that of any members of their family, send for the medical 
officer of Government, to whose services they are entitled under the 
rules. 

(c)» (d) and (/). Government have no information. 

(e) No. 

(g) Does not arise. 

Attendance op Factory Inspectors at the GtovBRNMBNT op India Presses. 

101. Mr. 8. O. Jog ; (a) Is it a fact that according to the rules 
framed by Local Government about the Factories Act, Factory Inspectors 
should attend the factories at least once a year to enquire about the diffl- 
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culties and take the ballot in bia pregence about the yrorking hours of the 
factories V 

(6) If the reply to part (a) is in the affirmative, will Government 
please state how many times the Factory Inspectors attended the Presses 
at Calcutta, Simla, New Delhi and Aligarh during the last three years, 
and place their reports on the table of the House t 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce : ((%) No. 

(h) Does not arise. 

Representation of Muslims in the Services. 

102. Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad : (o) Are Government aware of the 
folloAving resolutions passed at a meeting of the Muslim League, Multan, 
held on the 15th July, 1934 ? 

1. I'liat tills League welcomes the decision of the Qoverument of India resolution 
fixing th(i representation of minority communities, in Central Services. Altliough 
fixation oi' 25 per cent, representation for the Muslim community falls short of the 
33.3 per cent, due on legislature basis, yet the community views with equanimity thie 
fixation, ns this is a step forward, and takes this opportunity to thunk Lord WlJliugdon’g 
Goveruriient in general and Sir Harry Haig in particular, for this courageous action. 

2. That Qoverument of India be approached to put this resolution to effect, in 
the matter of I. C. S. recruitment (where out of 20 Indians accepted this year, 
only 4 ^Juslims have been taken), by nominating a few more Muslims, before the 
present batch of selected candidates, leaves for England in September, 1934, so 
that the ino(|uality of Muslim representation complained of, is not further exaggerated. 

3. That Government of India be requested to detail an officer to watch recruit- 
ment in different services, and see that the representation of minorities does not 
fall short of the quota fixed. 

ih) Do Goveniinent propose to take any action in connection with 
the second and third resolutions ? 

The Honourable Sir Henry Craik : (a) The reply is in the affirma- 
tive. 

{!)) As regards the second Resolution, Muslims have secured five 
out of the 22 vacancies in the Indian Civil Service filled by Indians in 
the recruitment year 1933-34 (London Examination of 1933 and Delhi 
Examination and nominations in 1934), i.e., as nearly 25 per cent, of 
vacancies as is practicable. Government, therefore, do not propose to 
take any further action in the matter. 

As regards the third Resolution,^ the Government have already 
decided to appoint temporarily an additional Deputy Secretary in the 
Homo Department, one of whose main duties will be to frame detailed 
instructions designed to ensure that the new orders are effectively 
implemented. 

State Prisoners detained under Regulation III of 1818. 

103. Hr. S. C. Mitra : (u) Will Government please place a state- 
ment on the table of this House regarding the State prisoners under Regu- 
lation III of 1818, giving (i) their names, (ii) the date and the period of 
detention, (Hi) classification showing how many of them are detained for 
afiiipg against (1) ** due maintenance of alliances formed hy the British 
Government ^ith foreign powers (2) “ Preservation of tranquillity in 
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the territories of Indian Prinees entitled to protection (3) “ the secu- 
rroy of tie British Dominion from foreign hostility and (4) “the 
security fiom internal eommotion “ t 

(b) IJow mnny of the State prisoners have been released during the 
last 12 months, and under which category of the classification of (Hi) do 
they come ? 

The Honourable Sir Henry Craik : (a), (i), (w). I would refer the 
Honourable Member to the answer given by me to Mr. Sitakanta Maha- 


patra’s question No. 555 on the 14th August, 1934. 

(«0 (1) 4 

( iii ) (2) 2 

( Hi ) (3) Nil 

m (4) 29 


(b) Ten. All of them were detained under the fourth category. 

Strength op the Office of the Military Secretary to the Viceroy 
AND certain other OFFICES. 

104. Maulvi Badi-uz-Zaman : What is the total strength of the 
followijig offices : 

(i) Military Secretary to the Viceroy ; 

(ii) Comptroller, Viceregal Household ; and 

(Hi) Invitation Office ? 

The Honourable Sir Henry Oraik : The total strength oC the staff 
jn the Military Secretary's office is 21. Of these, five are in the Com- 
1 roller's office and three in the Invitation office. 

Furniture issued to certain Personnel of the Viceregal Estate. 

105. Maulvi Badi-uz-Zaman : Will Government kindly lay on the 
table a rough statement showing the amount of furniture issued to tlie 
following personnel of the Viceregal Estate : 

(i) European clerks, 

( ii ) Indian clerks, and 

( iii ) Bandsmen t 

Why are the Indian clerlis not issued furniture in the same scale as the 
Europeans ? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce : No scale of furniture is laid 
down for the quarters allotted to personnel serving on the Viceregal 
Estates. Quarters are, so far as possible, furnished to meet the indivi- 
dual needs of each family. No distinction is made in furnishing quar- 
ters allotted to Europeans and Indians except in respect of certain items 
which are special either to Indian or to European houses and are usually 
supplied at the request of the occupant. All reasonable demands for 
extra furniture are carefully considered and complied with when^ pos- 
sible. 
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Earnings from Illicit Travelling on the North Western Railway.. 

106. Sardar Sant Singh : Will Government be pleased to lay oix 
the table of this House a statement showing the figures of earnings made 
during 1931 — 34 from illicit travelling by the Special Ticket Examiners 
of the North Western Railway under each of the following heads : 


No. of Passangers. 

Amount 
recovered 
in cash. 

On Guards 
certificate. 

Without Guards 
Certificate. 

Without Tickets 

, . 




Over-riding . . 

•• 




Higher class 





Halves unbooked 





Unbooked baggage 





Wrong route 





Over-age 





Animals 






Mr. P, R. Ban : No. The collection of the information required will 
involve a considerable amount of time and labour not commensurate 
with the use to which the figures could be put. 


Expenditure on Contingencies in the Central Publication Branch. 

107. Mr. D. K. Lahiri Ohaudhury : (a) Will Government state 
the actual expenditure on account of contingencies during the last financial 
year in the Central Publication Branch f 

(b) Will Government furnish comparative statistics of expenditure on 
this account during the last three financial years ? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce : (o>0 and (6). 

Rs. 

1931- 32 28,861 

1932- 33 77,930 

1933- 34 .. .. «. .. 54,148 (approzimately). 

THE INDIAN INCOME-TAX (AMENDMENT) BILL. 

Presentation of the Report of the Select Committee. 

Sir Hari Singh Oour (Central Provinces Hindi Divisions : Non- 
Muhammadan) : Sir, I beg to preset the Report of the Select Committee 
on the Bill further to amend the Indian Income tax Act, 1922. 







IUdBflSME FROM H. E. THE GOVERNOR GENERAL. 

Mr. PruMant (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty) t 
I have received a Message from His Excellency the Governor General ; 

(The Message was received by the Assembly standing.) 

*^Iii pursuance of sub-section (3) of Section 63B of the Government of India 
Act, 1, Freeman, Earl of Willingdon, hereby require the attendance of the Membera 
of the Legislative Assembly in the Assembly Chamber at Simla, at 11 o’clock on 
Wednesday, the 29th August, 1934. 

WILLINGDON, 

Simla, Viceroy and Governor General,* ' 

The 2Ut August, 1934, 


PRESENTATION OF TUB REPORT OF TUB PUBLIC ACCOUNTS 

COMMITTEE. 

The Honourable Sir James Grigg (Finance Member) : Sir, I beg to 
present the report of the Public Accounts Committee on tlie accounts of 
1931-32 — Part II — Railways, the report of the Public Accounts Com* 
mittee on the accounts of 1932-33— Part I — Civil, Military and Posts and 
Telegraplis and the report of the Public Accounts Committee on the 
accounts of 1932-33 — Part .11 — Railways. 


Report of the Publie Accounts Committee on the Accounts of 

1931-32. 

PART n— RAILWAY ACCOUNTS. 

Position as regards estimating. 

1. The following table compares the original estimates made before the 
beginning of the year, the revised estimates prepared near its end, and the 
actual results : 


(1) Traffic receipts (less refunds) 

Budget. 

. . 1,01,00 

(Lakhs of Rupees ) 
Revised. Actuals. 

86,75 86,63 

(2) Miscellaneous receipts .. 

1,58 

1,30 

1,20 

(3) Working Expenses 

60,43 

62,83 

62,77 

(4) Miscellaneous Expenditure 

61 

58 

65 

(6) Surplus Profits 

76 

83 

64 

(6) Interest charges 

33,67 

33,28 

33,07 

(7) Surplus (-{-) or deficit ( — ) 

1,22 

—9,47 

—9,20 

(8) Contribution to general revenues 

6,36 

•• 

•• 

(9) Payment to ( -h ) withdrawal from ( — ) Reserve 

,. -4.14 

—4,96 

-4,96 

flO) Loans from ^ho Depreciation Fund 

.. 

4,52 

.4,25 


2. The budget estimate anticipated a net surplus of Rs. 1,22 lakhs which, 
with a withdrawal of Rs. 4,14 lakhs from the Reserve Fund was to be utilised 
to meet the contribution of Rs. 5,36 lakhs to general revenues. In framing. 

( 1861 ) 
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this estimate it had been assumed that the year would show a modest im|>iove- 
ment in traffic over the abnormally low figures of the previous year and air 
allowance was made for increased receipts from alterations of rates and fares 
already given effect to or under investigation at the time. Far from improv- 
ing, the traffic showed a considerable decline and the revised estimate pointed 
to a deficit of Rs. 9,47 lakhs which was to be met by transfer of the whole 
balance of the Reserve Fund (Rs. 4,95 lakhs) and a loan of Rs. 4,52 lakhs from 
the Depreciation Fund. The actuals proved to be slightly better than the 
revised and a loan of Rs. 4,25 lakhs only from the Depreciation Fund was neces- 
sary. The large deterioration as compared with the original estimate was 
mainly due to the continued economic depression, the low level of prices and 
the decreased spending power of the people. Increasing road motor competi- 
tion was also probably an important contributory cause. Compared with 
the revised estimate the actual receipts were Rs. 22 lakhs less and the actual 
expenditure Rs. 49 lakhs less with the result that the deficit on the working 
of the railways during the year was less by Rs. 27 lakhs. But for a saving of 
Rs, 21 lakhs in the interest charges due to the actual rate of interest being 
slightly lower than that assumed in the revised estimate the net deficit would 
have been only Rs. 6 lakhs less than what was assumed in the revised estimate^ 

Position as regards control of expenditure. 

3. The following table compares the final voted grants with the expendi- 
ture against those grants : 


(Lakhs of Rupees.) 



Original 

Supple- 

Final 

Actual 

Excess + 


grant. 

mentary 

grant. 

expendi- 

Saving — . 



grant. 


ture. 


Expenditure charged to Revenue, 



1. Railway Roard 

10-60 

, , 

10-60 

10-26 

—24 

2. Inspeotion 

•90 

. . 

•90 

-80 

—•10 

3. Audit 

14-20 

. . 

14-20 

13-78 

— 42 

4. Working Expenses, Administration 

13,00-00 

. . 

13,00-00 

12,99-78 

— 22 

5. Repairs, maintenance and opera- 

37,64-00 

, , 

37,64-00 

33,94-69 

-^,69*41 

tion. 






6. Payment of surplus profits 

76-00 

7-76 

82-76 

64-19 

—18-66 

9. Appropriation to Depreciation 
l^nd. 

13,00-00 

-• 

13,00-00 

13,03-49 

-1-3-49 

11. Miscellaneous expenditure 

10-76 

•26 

11-00 

3-38 

—7-62 

14. Strategic lines 

1,97-60 

, .. 

1,97-60 

1,80-13 

-17-37 

Expenditure charged to 

Capital and 

Depreciation and Reserve Funds, 


7. Mew construction 

2,86-80 

, , 

2,86-80 

2,76-87 

—10-93 

8. Open line works 

8,38-40 

, . 

8,38-40 

3,98-93 

-4,39-47 

10* Appropriation from Depreciation 
Fund. 

8,26-00 

4,62-02 

12,77-02 

12,62-12 

—24-90 

IS. Appropriation from Reserve Fund 

4,14-67 

80-39 

4,95-06 

4,96-06 

, , 

16. Strategic lines Capital 

17-00 

. . 

17-00 

-3-23 

—20*23 
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4. The non-voted appropriations sanctioned by the Government of India 
and the expenditure against those appropriations a^e given below : 

(Lakhs of Rupeos. ) 

Original Supple- Final Actual Excess-f- 

appro- montary appro- expendi- Saving-^, 

priation. appro- priation. ture. 

priation. 

Expenditure diarged to Revenm, 

1 . Railway Board .. .. 4*60 —*25 4*35 4-39 +*04 

2. Inspection .. .. .. 3-10 —*11 2-99 2*96 —*03 

3. Audit .. .. .. 6-60 — 26 5-35 6*34 — 01 

4. Working Expenses, Administra- 1,00-00 +9*43 1,09-43 1,07-82 —1-61 

tion. 

6. Repairs, Maintenance and Opera- 1-00 + -20 1*20 1-29 + -09 

tion. 

11. Miscellaneous Expenditure .. 10-7.5 — -.32 10-43 9-97 — -46 

14. Strategic lines . . . . 6-00 — • 72 6 - 28 61 -1- • 23 

Expenditure charged to Capital. 

7. New construction .. .. 2-20 +-61 2*81 2-72 — -09 

8. Open line Works .. .. *60 -f-*70 1-30 1-33 -f--03 

15. Strategic lines .. .. .. .. .. *01 +*0l 

Interest on debt .. .. 32,21-28 -31-09 31,90-19 31,76-60 -14-69 

Interest on Capital contributed 1,36*92 -I-1-98 1,37-90 1,31-14 — 6*76 

by Companies. 

5. We give in paragraph 6 below the reason for the excess over voted grant 
No. 9 which requires the vote of the Legislative^ Assembly, There was only 
one excess in the year under report against six and four in 1930-31 and 1929-30 
respectively. The excesses over non-voted appropriations numbered five in 
1931-32 against four in 1930-31 and five in 1929-30. The percentage of indivi- 
dual excesses, votable and non-votable, varied from *27 per cent, to 7*89 per 
cent, under heads of expenditure charged to Revenue. The excess under capi- 
tal expenditure was small. 

As regards savings, they varied from *02 percent, to 118*99 per cent, 
under individual heads the biggest savings occurring under the revenue grants 
2, 5, 6, 11 and 14 and the capital grants 8 and 15. Taking the total railway 
expenditure both voted and non-voted, there was a saving of 4,24 lakhs or 4* 18 
per cent, under expenditure charged to revenue and a saving of 4,95 lakh ; or 
16*96 per cent, under capital expenditure. The position in this respect com- 
pares as follows with the last two years : 


Expenditure charged to Revenue, 

(Excluding appropriations to and from the Reserve Fund.) 



(Lakhs of Rupees.) 

Year. 

Final grant 
and 

Savings. 

Percentage of 
column (3) to 

1 

appropriation. 

2 

3 

column (2). 

1929-30 

1,01,66 

—66 

•64 

1930-31 

1,06,11 

—2,98 

2-83 

1931-32 

1,01,38 

—4,24 

4-18 

1929-30 

Expenditure charged to Capital. 
45,03 

—3,08 

6-84 

1930-31 

26,74 

-1,14 

4-39 

1931-32 

29,18 

—4,95 

16*96 

L848LAD 
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We agree with the Auditor General that the conditions of the year 1931-32 
were such as not to afford a fair test of budgeting on railwajrs, that railway 
administrations are making real attempts to control expenditure despite the 
difiroulties connected with the present unsuitable system of units of appropria- 
tions and that a high standard of efficiency and control cannot be expected 
until the form of the demands for grants is altered to conform more to the 
structure of the initial accounts. We shall deal in later paragraphs with the 
question of the alteration of the form of demands for grants. 


Excess over voted grants. 

6. There was only one excess over a voted grant which requires to bo 
regularised by an excess vote of the Legislative Assembly : 


Damand No. 9 — Appropriation to Depreciation 
Fund 


Final 

grant. 

Actual 

Expenditure. 

Excess. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

13, 00, (X», 000 

13,03,49,498 

3,49,498 


The excess was mainly due to the fact that a typographical error in the Kevised 
Estimates of the East Indian Ilailwcay involving a sum of Es. 3 lakhs escaped 
detection. We recommend that the Assembly should assent to the excess 
grant which the Governor General in Council will place before them in due 
course. 


Reappropriations not made in accordance with prescribed Ruies. 

7. Under Rule 52 (2) (ii) of the Indian Legislative Rules we are required to 
bring to the notice of the Legislative Assembly every appropriation within a 
grant which is not in accordance with such rules as may be prescribed by the 
Finance Department. We give below with our comments the cases brought 
to our notice by the Director of Railway Audit : 

(i) The Railway Department communicated to the Agent, Burma Rail- 

ways, a grant of Rs. 57*85 lakhs for expenditure in India and of 
Rs. 5*80 lakhs for expenditure in England. The Agent sanc- 
tioned a reappropriation of Rs. 1*37 lakhs from the English 
provision to the Indian provision which was beyond his powers. 
The matter was virtually regularised by the Railway Board in 
their final appropriation orders. 

(ii) The total appropriations made by the Railway Board under the 

voted portion of grant 11 aggregated Rs. 11,25,000 against a sum 
of Rs. 11,00,000 voted by the Assembly. The practice of over- 
allotment under this grant is not covered by the convention 
established with the previous Public Accounts Committees and set 
forth in paragraph 23 of their Report on the accounts of the year 
1928-29. The Railway Department explained that this was 
done in expectation of certain credits accruing on the Eastern 
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Beogal and East Indian Railways under “ Surveys ** a sub- 
head of this grant but that no formal withdrawal of funds was 
made from those two railways on the ground that origina&y 
no allotment had been made to them under tliis head. 

We agree with the Auditor General that none of the above irregularities 
is important from our point of view. 

Comments on matters outstanding from previous Reports. 

8. Special concessions for miliUiry The Financial Commissioner 

explained that the Railway Department were endeavouring to come to some 
agreement with the Army Department and that a memorandum would be 
circulated to the members of the Committee as soon ns i)ossible. 

9. Remodelling of the form of demands for granUs fo^' m^7wjys.— The main 
difficulty in the proper cojitrol of railway expenditure is that the present form 
of the demands for grants is entirely different from the structure of the railway 
accounts. For example, under tlic present system, the totnl working expenses 
of railways are sliown under two demands and under each demand there 
are a large number of sub-heads. These sub-heads do not correspond to the 
heads under which accounts are kept and conseciucntly the Railway Admini- 
strations have to re arrange all the figures in their accounts in order to enable 
them to compare expenditure with the grants. This not only involves a lot 
of unnecessary labour but also makes it very difiicult for the liailway Admini- 
strations to watch the progress of expenditure against the grants. In order 
to meet this difficulty the Public Accounts (Committee which examined the 
accounts of 1930-31 recommended that it was irni)eratively necessary that the 
arrangement of the working accounts and the sub-divisions of the demands 
should correspond so that administrative and ex:ecntivc authorities may have 
no difficulty in carrying out the wishes of the legislature. In accordance with 
these recommendations the Financial Commissioner has made certaiii pro- 
j»osals regarding the alteration in the form of demands. Wo accept tlieso 
proposals. As regards the division of working expenses of railways into 
the various demands there are two alternatives (1) to make each railway 
a separate demand and the various accounts abstracts into sub -heads under 
the demand or (2) to make each abstract a separate demand and each rail- 
way a sub-head under the demands. The Financial Commissioner favours 
the second alternative subject to a convention being established that a saving 
under one demand should be considered as a set off against an excess in an- 
other. We agree with the Financial Commissioner. We are glad to note tliat 
these changes have been given effect to in the demands for grants for 1934- 
1935. 

10. Allocation of expenditure to capital, Depreciation Fmd and to Revenue^ 

— The Financial Commissioner intimated to us that the matter was still under 
the consideration of the Government. The Auditor General explained that 
the problems involved were exceedingly difficult and what he feared was that 
if they w^re postponed further, decisions might have to be taken hurriedly 
in connection with the drafting of the Bill relating to the Statutory Rai'.way 
B6tol. He therefore suggeeted that the matter should be expected. We 
endorte the Awfitbr , i i;* 
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11. Delay in the apportionment of joint station expenses , — ^The Financial 
Commissioner informed us that the question of devising a simpler system 
of apportioning joint station expenses had been referred to the Railway Con- 
ference Association whose recommendations had been received and that a 
decision would be reached without avoidable delay. We desire that a memo- 
randum should be placed before the Committee next year explaining the action 
taken. 

Comments on matters arising out of the accounts for 1981-82. 

12. Date of issne of the Financial Commissioner's Review , — In paragraph 
11 of the Report on the accounts for 1930-31, Part II, the Public Accounts 
Committee expressed the opinion that the Financial Commissioner's Review 
of the Appropriation Accounts should be in the hands of the Director of Rail- 
way Audit before the latter wrote his report in order that he might be able to 
take into account all the material furnished by the Financial Commissioner 
and thus minimise duplication in the presentation of results. To meet the 
desire of the Committee the Financial Commissioner undertook to endeavour 
to send his Appropriation Accounts with his Review to the Director by the 
middle of April each year so as to enable the Director to submit his report to 
the Auditor General by the middle of May. The Financial Commissioner 
explained to us the difficulties involved in preparing the Review by the middle 
of April and stated that he would try to give it by the end of May. We re- 
cognise the difficulties pointed out by the Financial Commissioner but desire 
that he should try to have his Review ready in time for consideration by 
the Auditor General before he wrote his letter on the Appropriation Accounts. 

13. Utilisation of unanticipated credits to cover excess expenditure , — We 
adhere to the recommendation already made in paragraph 11 of the first part 
of the Report on the Accounts of 1931-32, ii?., that in cases where substantial 
unanticipated credits are to be utilised to incur fresh expenditure, which would 
not have been incurred but for such credits, the approval of the Standing 
Finance Committee should be obtained in the same way as for items of 
flupplenientary grants. 

14. Policy of ovemlhtment . — ^The Auditor General explained to us that 
under the convention agreed to by the previous Committees overallotment 
was allowed only in respect of grants Nos. 4, 6 and 6, but in 1931-32 the 
Railway Board had extended the convention to other grants. After careful 
consideration of the explanation given by the Financial Commissioner (vide 
paragraph 12 of the Proceedings) we do not see any reason for agreeing to the 
extension of the convention to other grants. We recognise, however, that it 
may be necessary in very exceptional cases to depart from the convention and 
in such cases the Public Accounts Coramitt?*^ should consider the matter when 
it reviews the accounts of the year. 

16. New Service , — ^The Auditor General has brought to our notice two 
doubtful cases of new service in the accounts of 1931-32 (Appendix VI), namely, 
(1) additions and alterations to the locomotive running shed at Bhusawal and 
('2) installation of wireless sets on railways. On the assumption that the 
additions and alterations to the locomotive running shed involve merely an 
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extension of the facilities for carrying out running repairs, it is deT>atable 
whether the item should be classified as an item of new service but in view of 
the amount involved we consider that it should be treated as an item of new 
service. The second item should be treated as an item of new service. 

16. Utilisation of the Reserve proviirlon for an item of new service,— In 
accordance with the recommendation of the Public Accounts Committee in 
their Report on the accounts of 1928-29 a reserve ])rovision is being included 
in the railway estimates to meet unforeseen emergencies. The Auditor 
General raised the question whether the Railway Board could utilise such 
provision to meet expenditure on an item of new service without obtaining a 
specific vote from the Assembly as required by the rules. We consider that 
the existence of this provision dees not absolve the Railway Board from 
obtaining a specific vote from the Assembly as required by the Statutory Rules 
for expenditure on a new service. In cases of real emergency, however, 
where delay in executing a work is likely to affect the public interest seriously 
the Railway Board could utilise this provision for an item of new' service but 
should bring the matter to the notice of the Assembly as soon as 
possible. In other cases the Railway Board should obtain the specific vote 
from the Assembly for every item of new service (possibly by a token vote) 
even if expenditure could be met from the emergency provision. 

17. Balance Sheets of Railways , — The Director of Railway Audit in para- 
graph 116 of his report has offered certain criticisms regarding the present form 
of the balance sheets and has suggested that in order to get over these diffi- 
culties the double account system should be used for preparing these balance 
sheets, i.c., capital and assets should be omitted from the balance sheets and 
constituted into a separate capital statement giving greater details of the 
assets. We understand that this system has been introduced in England to 
exhibit the expenditure of monies obtained by the creation of fixed liabilities 
and is applied generally to bodies that have been incorporated by a special 
Act of Parliament to work public undertakings such as railways. We 
generally accept the proposals in the Financial Commissioner's Review regard- 
ing the introduction of this system but leave the details to be settled by the 
Director of Railway Audit in consultation with the Financial Commissioner. 

The Director of Railway Audit also raised the question whether in view 
of the difficulties involved in preparing accurate balance sheets and profit and 
loss accounts of individual railways such accounts should continue to be pre- 
pared. We agree with the Auditor General and the Financial Commissioner 
that profit and loss accounts of individual railways should continue to be 
prepared as accurately as possible, as the Public Accounts Committee is much 
interested in the financial results of the working of individual railways and 
such accounts would afford it some basis for comparing efficiency of work. 
The preparation of balance sheets of individual railways is not so important 
but the same treatment may be applied to them. 

18. Delay in the eaxcwtum of agreements , — The Director of Railway Audit 
has brought to our notice a case in which the negotiation of an agreement about 
oettain collieries had been pending for over 20 years. In order to avoid such 
ddays we desire that the Railway Board should consider whether they ooaldr. 
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not obtain an annual report from all the railways diowing agreements the 
conclusion of which was outstanding. 

19. We append to our report minutes of the proceedings which we consider 
should be treat^ as part of the report. We assume that in accordance with the 
established practice action will be taken by the Department as necessary on 
the observations and recommendations contained in these paragraphs. 

T. N. RAMAKRISHNA REDDI. 

I. ALIKHAN. 

R.D. DALAL. 

K. SANJIVA ROW, 

{Secretary). 

Dated the 6th August, 1934. 

As the Chairman of the Committee which examined the Railway Accounts 
of 1931-32 has left India it has not been possible to obtain his signature to the 
Report. 

A. A. L. PARSONS, 

Secretary to the Government of India. 

PROCEEDINGS OF THE COMMITTEE. 

proceedings o! the Tenth* Meeting of the Public Accounts Committee held oh 
Wednesday, the 9th August 1933, at 2>30 P.M. 

Present : 

The Hon’ble Mr. A. H. Lloyd, Finance Member, Chairman. 

Rao Bahadur M. C. Rajah. 

Mr. T. N. Ramakrisrna Reddi. 

Kunwer Hajeo Tsmaigl Alikhan. 

Mr. S. C. Mttra. 

Mr. K. P. Thampan. 

Mr. Muhammad Anwar-t;l-Azim. 

Mr. Ramsay Scott. 

Dr. R. D. Dalal. 

Mr. A. C. Badenoch, Auditor General. 

Mr. J. C. Nixon, Director of Railway Audit. ^ Were also present. 

; The Hon’ble Mr. .T. B. Taylor, Financial Secretary. J 

Mr. P. R. Rau, Financial Commissioner, Railways. V 

Mr. V.S.SuNDABAM, Director of Finance.,, > Witnesses, 

^^r, ti. 3 . Dsane, Cohtrolfet of l^ilvtaY Accounts. , J‘ 

Jsjn<4 J .i. ’.t: t X:. v,. ;^.? 

xlace Sliayir^iiia»Me«stnggwa»'hBia in oenafeMari with 



M. C. RAJAH. 

J. RAMSAY SCOTT. 
S. C. MITRA. 

K. P. TIUMPAN. 
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The Committee lock up the further consideration of Appendix 'KUL* 
regarding the amendment of the rules relating to the constitution of the Fubiie 
Accounts Committee. The Committee agreed that if the life of the Assembly 
was extended beyond the normal period of three years a fresh Committee 
should be elected. 

2. The Committee decided to proceed with the examination of the Railway 
Appropriation Accounts on the understanding that the question of the coal 
purchase policy of the Government of India, the Railway Board’s summary of 
the working of Railways during 1932-33 and any other matters which the 
members might bring forward should be discussed at a meeting to be held later 
in the year. 

3. The Committee then toolc up the consideration of the items shown in 
the Quarterly List of Outstandings (Appendix I) and accepted the action taken 
and the explanation given in regard to items subject to the following remarks : 

Item 2, Special concessions for military traffic, — The Financial Commis* 
sioner explained that the Railway Department were endeavouring to come to 
some sort of agreement with the Army Department and that a memorandum 
would be circulated to the members of the Committee as soon as possible. 

Item 4. Financial results of Railway electrification scheme, — The Com- 
mittee was informed that a notef was under preparation and would be circulated 
to the Committee shortly. 

Items 6 and 6, — RemodelUnff of form tf demands for grants for Railways,--- 
These two items were reserved for consideration at the meeting to be held on 
the 11th August at 2-30 p.m. 

Item 7, Allocation of expenditure to capital depreciation fund and to 
revenue, — The matter was reported to be under the consideration of the Govern- 
ment of India. The Auditor General explained that the problems involved 
were exceedingly dillicult and wliat Sir Ernest Burdon feared was that it they 
were postponed further, decisions might h.ave to bo taken h urriedi y in connection 
with the drafting of the Bill relating to the Statutory Railway Board. He 
therefore suggested tliat the matter should bo expedited. The Committee 
endorsed the Auditor General’s suggestion. 

Item 9. Delay in the apportionment of joint station expenses, — The 
Financial Commissioner informed the Committee t!iat tlie question of devising 
a simpler systern of apportioning joint station expenses had been referred to the 
Railway Conference Association whese recommendations had been received 
and a decision would be reached without avoidable delay. The Committee 
desired to have a memorandurii placed before it next year stating the action 
taken. 

Item 10, Earlier submission of monthly accounts . — The question was 
reported to be still under consideration^. 

' 4. Paragraph 2 of the Auditor OmeraVs letter (Appendix ll- A) — Date of 

it^ie of the Financial Commissioner's Review, — The Financial Coramissionet ' 

■ ■ ■ ■ - — - 

* Printed, w Pi^H I of R^rti 

* t Appaodix IV* 
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explained the difficulties involved in preparing the Review earlier and stoted 
that he would try to give it before the end of May. The Conunittee 
recognised the difficulties pointed out by the Financial Commissioner but 
desired that the Financial Commissioner should try to have his Review ready 
in time for consideration by the Auditor General before he wrote his letter on 
the Appropriation Accounts. 

5. Paragraphs 20 and 22 of the Report of the Director of Railway Audit . — 
The Committee examined the reasons for the excesses in voted grants and non- 
voted appropriations and decided to recommend that the excess in the voted 
grant be voted by the Legislative Assembly and that the excesses in non-voted 
appropriations be sanctioned by the Grovernment of India. 

(). Paragraph 24 of the Director's Report , — The Director raised the question 
whether Annexiire II to tlic Report which gives a list of misclassifications 
detected during the year should be continued. The Committee desired that it 
should be continued. 

7. The Committee then adjourned till 11 a.m. on Thursday, the 10th 
August 1933. 


Proceedings ot the Eleventh Meeting of the Public Accounts Committee held 
on Thursday, the 10th August 1933, at 11 A.M. 


Present : 


The Hon’ble Mr. A. H. Lloyd, Finance Member, Chairman. 

Rao Bahadur M. C. Rajah. 

Mr. T. N. Ramakrtshna Reddi. 

Kunwer Hajee Ismatel Amkitax. 

Mr. S. C. Mitra. Members. 

Mr. K. P. Thampan. 

Mr. Muhammad Anwar-ul-A/im. 

Mr. Ramsay Scott. 

Dr. R. D. Dalal. 

Mr. A. C, Badenoch, Auditor General. ^ , 

Mr. J. C. Nixon, Director of Railway Audit. I Were also pre- 

The Hon’blc Mr. T. B. Taylor, Financial Secretary. J 

Mr. P. R. Rau, Financial Commissioner, Railways. 

Mr. V. S. SuNDARAM, Director of Finance. 

Jlr. L. S. Deane, Controller of Railway Accounts. J 

8. Paragraph 30 of the Director's Report — Unanticipated Credits. — A^r 
considerable discussion, the Committee decided to adhere to the suggestion 
already made by them, i iz., that in cases, where substantial unanticipated 
credits were to be utilised to incur fresh expenditure which Would not have been 
incurred but for such credits, the approval of the Standing Finance Committee 
diould be obtained in the same way as for items of supplanentary grants. 


1 


Witnesses. 
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9. Paragraphs 31 and 35 of the Director's Report , — The Financial Comniis* 
sioner gave the following explanation : 

Under the present arrangements the Demand is sub-divided into a large 
number of sub-heads based on different categories of expenditure, 
and the provision made for each sub-head is distributed among 
the individual railways. This final detailed distribution is, owing 
to the inadequate information available to the Railway Board 
as to the detailed requirements of each administration, very 
often imperfect; it cannot naturally be considered as having 
any finality and the Agent has to be empowered to make wha^ 
ever redistribution he feels necessary between these sub-heads. 
Further he is expected to do whatever he can to ensure by re- 
appropriation that the total sum allotted to him is utilised to the 
best advantage and that there are no excesses under any of 
these sub-heads wliile there are savings under others. For 
this reason the Railway Board have also found themselves unable 
to distribute supplementary grants obtained from the Assembly 
about tlie close of the year between the various sub -heads. Their 
opinion is that for the purposes of their general control it is most 
important that the additional grant to be placed at the disposal 
of an administration under each separate Demand should be 
definitely fixed and that the administrations sliould be left to 
distribute these among the various sub-heads as required, 
because they have in tlieir possession much later information 
than the Railway Board liave as to actual requirements, and, 
whatever allotments are made by the Railway Board, they 
not only can but should change them if and as soon as 
necessary, even though it is immediately after they are in- 
formed of these allotments. The Audit Department point out 
that (a) a grant should be considered as voted according to 
the distribution in the Pink Books and (6) a supplementary grant 
should be distributed in the same detail as an original grant. 
From the strict theory of appropriation audit they may be right, 
but from the practical standpoint a formal redistribution by the 
Railway Board according to the Agent's redistribution would 
be an unnecessary waste of time. A reconciliation of these 
points of view in relation to supplementary grants will be achieved 
by making the distribution a division by railways, but this will 
not settle the question of the original distribution. Tn the case 
of supplementary grants if the Railways are taken as sub-heads 
the Railway Board would be in a position to satisfy constitutional 
requirement on which emphasis is laid by the Audit Depart- 
ment, by distributing the supplementary grant by sub-heads. 
At the same time they would not have to face the practical 
absurdity of making detailed distributions which would be liable 
to be modified immediately thereafter. 

The Auditor General concurred in this view in so far as supplementary 
grante were affected but said that the decision regarding the 
original grant depended On how &r the Pink Books were 
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considered as receiving the imprimatur of the legislature* Audit 
must have some authoritative distribution against wluch tO 
exercise a check. 

It was explained that it would be suflScient if the Agent’s redistri- 
bution were assumed to have Railway Board authority, the 
Pink Books being considered merely explanatory memoranda; 
and the Committee agreed that this course should be followed. 

10. Paragraphs 43 and 44 of the Director's Report — Railway Schools . — 
The Pinancial Commissioner informed the Committee that the matter was 
receiving attention but that he was unable to say when it would be settled. 
The Committee desired to have a report next year. 

11. Paragraph 56 of the Director's Report — Postqmimient of Adjustment 
for want of fands . — The Committee was informed that this was not a post- 
ponement for want of funds but that when the Agent was asked for sanction 
to write off Rs. 85,000 on account of obsolete stores he issued instructions to 
find out whether they could not be utilised elsewhere. As a result of this, the 
major portion of these stores was utilised elsewhere and the amount that had 
actuall5^ to be written off ultimately was only Rs. 14,000. 

12. Paragraph 73 of the Director's Report — Over-alhimc;)^f. --T\\e. Auditor 
General explained to the Committee that under the convention agreed to by 
the Public Accounts Committee over-allotment was allowed only in respect of 
grants 4, 5 and 6, but in 1931-32 the Railway Board had extended the con- 
vention to other grants. The Financial Commissioner gave the following 
explanation to the Committee : 

“ About the end of the year 1931-32 certain orders were issued by the 
Railway Board authorising certain railways to incur expenditure 
up to a definite maximum in excess of sums orginally allotted 
to them. The Railway Board were satisfied from the progress 
of the actual expenditure that the total grant would not be 
exceeded, and that there would be savings in the same grant 
on other railways to cover the extra expenditure incurred on 
the authority of these orders. While it was probable that in the 
particular railways in question additional funds would be neces- 
sary, it was at the same time difficult to say where exactly the 
savings would ocour. Apart from the fact that it was at the 
time practically too late to ask the Assembly to vote a sup- 
plementary grant, it was considered that it would be improper 
to ask for such a grant when it was fairly certain it would 
not be required. It might be objected that the course of 
action taken by the Railway Board practically amounted to 
allotment of funds in excess of the total granted by the 
Assembly, or at least to authorisation of expenditure beyond 
what was permitted by the Assembly. The only other course 
open to the Railway Board, apart from asking for an additional 
unnecessary grant, was to take no action on therMueflft of the 
railway administrations. In iny view, this wopld have been 
qpe^ to .^rlous objectipn, ani) to 
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the Bailway Board abdicating their fuuotioos. If railway 
administrations are expected to obtain the sanction of the 
Railway Board for additional expenditure when they cannot, 
by the exercise of all possible economy, keep within their 
onginal grant, it is obrious that any such demand must receive 
careful consideration ; and if the Railway Board are satisfied 
that a certain amount of additional expenditure is inevitable 
on a particular railway, but that, taking railways as a whole, 
no additional expenditure is likely, it seems to me that the only 
proper and practically correct course for the Railway Board 
is to authorise whatever additional expenditure they consider 
necessary, holding themselves responsible to the Assembly if the 
total is thereby exceeded. Such orders can, if considered neces- 
sary, be brought to the notice of the Public Accounts Committee. 
While the consolidated appropriation account would take no 
cognizance of such an order, as any formal over-allotment of 
funds is ultra vire^y the appropriation account of the individual 
railway concerned should take note of it, as it is the authority 
for the railway administration to spend the money. Such an 
authorization is, however, quite distinct from an additional 
allotment and will not be treated as affecting the grants ; but 
against any expenditure in excess of the formal allotments made 
a note will be recorded showing to what extent the excess was 
authorized by the Railway Board. In 1931-32, the grants 
affected and tlie amounts are as follows : 



Rs. 

Grant No. 4 . . 

16,28,000 

Grant No. 6 . . 

1,17,000 

Grant No. 10 

37,42,000 

Grant No. 11 

26,000 


The last is special, because the Railway Board were aware 
at the time of issuing the orders of the existence of credits 
due to the transfer of survey expenditure to capital on the 
commencement of construction ; but these credits were in 
railways in which no expenditure was expected and no grants 
had been allotted ; and partly in deference to what was sup- 
posed to be the audit point of view that negative appro- 
priation was per se objectionable, the orders did not mention 
these credits. There was not in this case even a technical 
over-allotment. ” 

The Committee did not see any reasons for agreeing to the extension 
of the convention to the other grants, but recognised that it might be necessary 
in Very ^deptional cases to depart from the convention and that in such cases 
the Committee would consider the matter when it reviewed the accounts 
of the year. 

13. The Committee then adjourned till 2-30 p.m. 
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Pzooeedings of the Twelfth Meeting of the PuUic Accounts Committee held 
on Thursday, the 10th August 1988, at 2-80 P.M. 


Present : 


The Hon’ble Mr. A. H, Lloyd, Finance Member, Chainmn. 
Mr. T. N. Eamakrishna Eeddi. ^ 

Kunwer Hajee Ismaiel Alikhan. 


Mr. S. C Mitra. 

Mr. K. P. Thampan. 

Mr. Muhammad Anwar-ul-Azim. 
Mr. Eamsay Scott. 

Dr. E. D. Dalal. 


^Members. 


J 


Mr. A. C. Badenoch, Auditor General. ^ 

Mr. J. C. Nixon, Director of Eailway Audit. ^Were also 
The Hon’ble Mr. J. B. Taylor, Financial Secretary. J present. 


Mr. P. E. Eau. Financial Commissioner, Eailways."| 

Mr. V. S. Sundaram, Director of Finance. ^Witnesses, 

Mr. L. S. Deane, Controller of Eailway Accounts, j 


14. The Committee took up the Auditor GeneraTs Memorandum of doubt 
ful cases of ‘ new service ’ appearing in the accounts of 1931-32 (Appendix VI). 
The Auditor General had included in the Memorandum two cases, viz, (1) 
additions and alterations to the locomotive running shed at Bhusawal and 
(2) installation of wireless sets on railways. After full discussion the Com- 
mittee considered that, on the assumption that the additions and alterations 
involved merely an extension of the facilities for carrying out running repairs, 
it was debatable whether the first item should be classified as an item of 
‘ new service but in view of the amount involved they decided that it 
should be treated as an item of ‘ new service As regards the second item 
also the Committee decided that it should be treated as a ‘ new service ’. 


15. In accordance with the recommendations of the PubMc Accounts 
Committee in their Eeport on the accounts of 1928-29, a reserve provision 
is being included in the Eailway estimates to meet unforeseen emergencies. 
The Auditor General raised the question whether the Eailway Board could 
utilise such provision to meet expenditure on an item of ‘ new service ’ without 
obtaining a specific note from the Assembly as required by the rules. The 
Committee decided that the existence of this provision did not absolve the 
Eailway Board from obtaining a specific vote from the Assembly as required 
by the Statutory rules for expenditure on a ‘ new service ’. In cases of real 
emergency, however, i.c., where delay in executing a work was likely to affect 
the public interest seriously, the Eailway Board could utilise this provision 
for an item of ‘ new service ’ but should bring the matter to the notice of the 
Assembly as soon as possible. In other cases the Eailway Board should 
obtain a specific vote from the Assembly for every item of ‘ new service ' 
(possibly by a token vote) even if expenditure could be met from the emergency 
provision. 

16. Paragraphs 96 — 98 of the Direc'or^s Repori — Defective Rules of ARoca-^ 
(ion. — ^The Financial Commissioner informed the Committee that, as stated 
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at the previotis meeting, the general question was still under considecatiou- 
hut that certain individual points had been settled. 

17. Paragrwj^ 102 and 103 of the Dmdor's Beport — Allocation of ex- 
penditure on rolUng stock . — ^The Committee was informed that the question 
was under the consideration of the Railway Board. The Committee desired 
to have a report next year. 

18. Paragraphs 105 and 113 of the Director's Report.— The Committee 
desired to discuss these paragraphs with the Director of Mechanical Engineering, 
Ea’lway Board. 

19 Paragraph 107 of the DvreOor's Report and paragraph 9 of the Auditor 
General! s letter . — ^The Auditor General raised the issue of how far any expendi- 
ture incurred as a matter of policy but admitted to be unjustified financially 
fdiould be left at the debit of capital. The Financial Secretary explained that 
the main question was whether expenditure which was unjustified financially 
was to be incurred at all. If it had to be incurred the question whether it should 
be debited to capital or revenue should follow the ordinary rules of classifi- 
cation. An impossible situation would arise if it was held that only expenditure 
which was later found to be financially remunerative should be debited to 
capital as a logical sequence of this would be the valuation of the total railway 
assets according to their earning capacity. The Committee generally agreed 
with the Financial Secretary. 

20. The Committee then adjourned till 11 a.m. on Friday, the 11th August 
1933. 


Proceedings of the IHiirteenth Meeting of the PuMio Accounts Committee h&’d 
on Friday, the 11th August 1988, at 11 A.M. 


Pbesent : 


The Hon’ble Mr. A. H. LiiOVD, Finance Member, Chairman. 
Mr. T. N. Ramakrishna Reddi. 'j 

Eunwer Hajee IsnaiEL AniKHAN. 


Mr. S. C. Mttba. 

Mr. K. P. Thampak. 

Mr. Muhammao Anwar-ul-Azim. 
Mr. Ramsay Scott. 

Dr. R. D. Dalal. 


yMemhers. 


Mr. A. C. Badenoch, Auditor General. 

Mr. J. C. Nixon, Director of Railway Audit. 


^ Were also present. 


Mr. P. R. Rau, Financial Commissioner, Railways. 

Mr. V. S. SuNDARAM, Director of Finance. 

Mr. L. S. Deane, Controller of Railway Accounts. 

Mr. J. M. D. Wrench, Director, Mechanical Engineering, 
and Chief Controlla, Standards. 


21. Paragraph 105 ofOie Director's Report . — ^The Committee discussed with 
the Director of Mechanical Engineering, Railway Board, the case relating to 
the relaying of the Parbatipur Siligari Section with 90 pound rails. When 
this line was converted from metre gauge to broad gauge in 1926, new 76 pound 
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tuSb ^eie used, but witUn tkree years l^e track showed signs ci Weidaiess and 
at places the rails fractured. It had been suggested that the principal reason 
for the failure of the track, was the introduction of a heavier type of engine 
which the 76 pound rails could not carry; but the Director of Meohanioal 
hingineering explained to jbhe Conunittee in detail that this was not the true 
reason, as in the case of the XB type of engines used on this section the stress 
on the rail was actually less than in the case of the older type of engines. He 
stated that the actual causes of deterioration of the track were increase in traffic 
and the nature of ballast. 

22. Paragraph 113 of the Director's Report , — ^Another case which the 
Committee discussed with Mr. Wrench was the purcha^ of a large number of 
YF class engines in 1929 for use on certain branch lines. The Committee was 
informed that this type of engine was purchased as the railways wanted an 
engine with a wide fire box so as to use low grade fuels. Though the engines 
initially proved defective and derailments occurred in some instances, the 
Railway Board had recently been able to remedy the defects at a small cost and 
the engines were now reported to be working quite satisfactorily. 

23. Paragraph 116 of the Diredor's Report and paragraph 10 of the Auditor 
(jeneraVs letter— Balance Sheets of Railways,— The Director of Railway 
Audit proposed that the double account system should be used for preparing 
the balance sheets of the railways, i,e,, capital and assets should be omitted from 
the bak'iice sheets and constituted into a separate capital statement giving 
greater details of the assets. The Committee generally accepted the proposals 
in the Financial Commissioner’s Review but left the details to be settled by the 
Director of Railway Audit in consultation with the Financial Commissioner. 

24. Paragraphs 117-123 of the Director's Report , — ^Tbe Director of Rail- 
way Audit also raised the question whether in view of the difficulties involved 
in preparing accurate balance sheets and profit and loss accounts of individual 
railway* such accounts should continue to be prepared. The Committee agreed 
with the Auditor General and the Financial Commissioner that profit and 
loss accounts of individual railways should continue to be prepared as accurately 
as practicable as the Committee was much interested in the financial results 
of the working of individual railways and such accounts would afford them 
some basis for comparing efficiency of work. The 2 >reparation of balance 
sheets of imiividual railways was not so important but the same treatment 
might be applied to them. 

25. Paragraph 128 of the Director's Report and paragraph 11 (a) of the 
Auditor GeneraVs letter — Contracts , — ^The Committee was informed that detailed 
instructions embodying all the important principles had been issued some time 
ago. 

26. Paragraph 138 of the Director's Report and paragraph 11 (b) of the Auditor 
GeneraVs letter— Recovery of cost of stone supplied to a contractor , the 
Director of Railway Audit was of opinion that the Legal Adviser would not 
have advised payment if he had been consulted before the payment was made, 
the Committee desired that the Railway Board should now consult* the Legal 
Adviser as to whether, if he had been consulted at the proper time, he would 
have been able to advise that tiie amount was not payable under the contract 


*Tide Appendix XI since circulated. 
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nud in that case whether a successful attempt could be made to recover it 
from the contractor. The Committee also desired that, if the Legal Adviser was 
prepared to give a clear opinion on the case, a description of the facts of the 
case should be circulated* to Railway Administrations for guidance. 

27. ParcLgraphs 169-172 of the Director's Report md paragraph 11 (c) of the 
Auditor OeneraVs letter — Stores balances, — ^The Committee was informed that 
the increase in the percentage of closing balance to issue in 1931-32 was mainly 
due to the stoppage of a number of works as a result of the economy campaign. 
The Committee noted with satisfaction that the stores balances had been reduc- 
ed from 23,67 lakhs in 1921-22 to 11,82 lakhs in 1932-33. 

28. ParcLgraph 177 of the Director's Report — Periodical revaluation of stores . — 
As the Railway Board was not yet in a position to express an opinion on the 
points raised in this paragraph, the Committee desired that it should be 
included in the next year’s report together with the report of the further 
action taken in the matter. 

29. Paragraph 233 of the Director's Report and paragraph 11 (d) of the 
Auditor GeneraVs letter — Defalcation by a clerk on the North Western Railuxty.--^ 
The Financial Commissioner promised to circulatet a memorandum to the 
members of the Committee before the next meeting. 

30. Paragraph 242 of the Director's Report, — ^In this paragraph the Director 
of Railway Audit has brought to notice a case in which the negotiation of an 
agreement about certain collieries had been pending for over 20 years. The 
Committee desired that in order to avoid such delays the Railway Board 
should consider whether they could not obtain an annual report from all the 
railways showing agreements the conclusion of which was outstanding. 

31. The Committee then adjourned till 2 p. M. 


Proceedings ot the Fourteenth Meeting of the Public Accounts Coihiiitittee held 
on Friday, the 11th August 1933> at 2 P.M, 

Pbesknt : 

The Hon’b'e Mr. A. H. Lloyd, Finance Member, Chakman, 

Mr. T. N. Rahakrisbna Bbddi. 

Etinwer Hajee Ibhaibl Aukhan. 

Ifir. S. 0. Mitra. 

Mr. E. P. T&AHPAit. 
lib. MdiLihmad ANWAR-uirAanf. 

Mr. Raioiay Scott. 

Dr. B. D. Dalal. 


* V%d€ Appendix XI einoe oirculated. 
t Fide Appendis X, siacie oiie^ 
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Mr. A. C. Badenoch, Auditor General. 

Mr. J. C. Nixon, Director of Railway Audit. > Were also pre- 

The Hon’ble Mr. J. B. Taylor, Financial Secretary. J sent. 

Mr. W. M. Brayshay, Chief Commissioner, Railways. 

Mr. P. R. Rau, Financia' Commissioner, Railways. 

Mr. V. S. SuNDARAM, Director of Finance. 

Mr. L. S. Deane, Controller of Railway Accounts. 

32. Paragraph 11 (g) of the Auditor OeneraVs letter-^Unsatisfac^ state of 
stores accounting on the East Indian Railway. 

Paragraph 275 {!) of the Director's Report. — The Director of Railway Audit 
desired that consideration of this paragraph should be postponed as he wanted 
to go into greater detail and explain the matter in the next year’s report. 

33. Paragraph 275 (2) and 275 (3) of the Director's Report, — ^The Committee 
was informed that steps had been taken to improve matters. 

34. Form of Demands for Grants, — ^The Financial Commissioner explained 
to the Committee that under the present system the total working expenses of 
railways were shown under two demands and under each demand there were a 
large number of sub-heads. These sub-heads did not correspond to the heads 
under which accounts were kept and consequently the railway administrations 
had to rearrange all the figures in their accounts in order to enable them 
to compare the expenditure with the grants. This not only involved a lot of 
unnecessary labour but also made it very difficult for the railway administra- 
tions to watch the progress of expenditure against the grant. It was therefore 
necessary to recast the demands so as to improve the current control of ex- 
penditure. He stated that the present system should be considered to have 
broken down and that a change was necessary but left it to the Committee to 
decide whether in view of the impending constitutional changes a change in 
the form of demands should be effected now or should be left over till the nev? 
constitution came into force. The Committee decided that the change should 
be introduced immediately. 

36. The Committee generally accepted the proposals of the Financial 
Commissioner as regards the form of the demands which it was explained had 
yet to be considered by the Government of India 

86. As regards the division of working expenses of railways into the various 
demands, there were two alternatives: (1) to make each railway a separate 
demand and the various accounts abstracts into sub-heads under the demands 
or (2) to make each abstract a separate demand and each railway a sub-head 
under the demands. The Financial Commissioner favoured the second alterna- 
tive subject to a convention being established that a saving under one demand 
should be considered as a set-ofi against an excess in another. After consider- 
able discussion the Committee agreed with the Financial Commissioner. 

87. The Committee adjourned till 11 a.m. on Saturday, the 12th August 
1933.* 


^ Witnesses. 


* The meeting hdd on the 12th Angtwt did not relate to Railways. 




Report of the Public Accounts Committee on the accounts of 
1932-33 other than Railways. 

L Excess Votes. 

1. General Summary , — The following table compares the total grants ‘voted 
by the Legislative Assembly with the total expenditure against those grants : 


(In lakhs of rupees.) 



Original 

grant. 

Supple- 

mentary 

grant. 

Final 

grant. 

Actual 

expendi- 

ture. 

Expenditure charged to revenue 
Expenditure charged to capital 

Disbursements of loans and advances . . 

27,21 

1,33 

94 

9 

28,16 

1,42 

26,25 

1,24 

28,54 

13,38 

1,03 

29,67 

13,38 

27,49 

8,41 

41,92 

1,03 

42,95 

35,90 


2. The following tables compare the non-voted appropriations sanctioned 
by the Government of India with the total expenditure against such appropria* 
tions : 


(In lakhs of rupees.) 



Original 

grant. 

Supple- 

mentary 

grant. 

Final 

grant. 

Actual 

expendi- 

ture. 

Expenditure charged to revenue 
Expenditure charged to capital 

80,19 

17 

—1,27 

10 

78,92 

27 

78,73 

31 

80,36 

—1,17 

79,19 

79,04 


3. The position regarding total expenditure, voted and non-voted, is as 
follows : 


(In lakhs of rupees.) 



Original 

grant. 

Final 

grant. 

Actual 

expenditure. 

Expenditure charged to revenue 

Expenditure charged to capital 

1,07,40 

1,50 

1,07,07 

1,69 

1,04,98 

1,55 

Total expenditure 
Disbursements of loans and advances . . 

1,08,90 

13,38 

1,08,76 

13,38 

1,06,53 

8,41 

Total 

1,22,28 

1,22,14 

l,I4s94 
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4. Savings . — There was thus a saving of 7,20 lakhs or 5*9 per cent, in 
the final grant. The percentage compares as follows with the results of previous 
years : 



1928-29. 

1929-30. 

1930-31. 

1931-32. 

1932-33* 

Expenditure charged to Revenue 

11 

•7 

*3 

3*2 

1*9 

Expenditure charged to Capital 

20-2 

12*9 

15*9 

11*4 

8*3 

Disbursements of loans and ad- 

—•3 

—3 

—20*3 

10*8 

37*1 

vances. 

Combined percentage 

1*4 

•9 

— 7 

4*3 

6*9 


5. The following table compares the percentage of savings under voted 
grants for expenditure proper {i.e., exclusive of disbursements of loans and 
advances) with that of savings under non-voted appropriations : 


Year. 






Voted. 

Non-voted. 

1928-29 . . 




, , 


6*7 

•2 

1929-30 . . 




• • 


*8 

1*1 

1930-31 . . 






3*9 

— 2 

1981-32 . . 






9*6 

1*0 

1932-33 . . 




• • 


7*0 

■2 


6. Excesses . — In the following cases the actual expenditure exceeds the 
voted grants and an excess vote of the Assembly is accordingly required : 


Item 

No. 

Number of Grant. 

Amount 
voted by the 
Assembly. 

Actual 

expenditure. 

Excess. 

1 

22. — Irrigation, etc., — charged to Revenue 

Bs. 

3,84,000 

Rs. 

4,36,133 

Rs. 

52,133 

2 

26. — Interest on Miscellaneous Obligations 

49,49,000 

60,93,368 

1,44,368 

3 

48. — Survey of India 

16,79,000 

16,39,402 

60,402 

4 

63.-— -Aviation 

9,06,000 

9,31,939 

26,939 

5 

67. — Emigration — ^External 

1,03,000 

2,21,676 

28,675 

6 

70. — Indian Stores Department 

6,61,000 

7,44,163 

83,163 

7 

74. — Superannuation Allowances and Pen- 

73,99,000 

76,60,394 

2,61,394 

8 

sions. 

76-B. — ^Miscellaneous Adjustments between 

22,000 

22,345 

345 

9 

the Central and Provincial Governments. 
77. — Refunds 

94,77,000 

1,06,77,228 

12,00,228 

10 

82. — ^Andainans and Nicobar Islands 

31,49,000 

31,60,207 

1,207 

11 

1 

96. — Commuted value of Pensions 

40,61,000 

49,84,730 

9,23,730 


7. A brief explanation of each excess is given below : 

Item 1 . — The excess was mainly due to the absence of provision for expen- 
diture in the North-West Frontier i^ovinoe for the first seventeen days of April 
1982. 

Item 2 . — The voted charges under this Grant represent mainly payments 
to the Posts and Telegraphs Department for Savings Bank and Cash 
Certificate work. The excess was due to an. increase in the number of Savings 
Bank and Cash Certificate transactions beyond that anticipated when the sup- 
plementary grant was obtained imder this head. 
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Item 3 . — The excess was due to smaller recoveries owing to the fall in the 
demand for mathematical instruments. 

f 

Item 4 , — ^The excess was mainly due to the late receipt of debits from the 
Posts and Telegraphs Department on account of wireless facilities. 

Item 5 , — The excess was due to the fact that provision for losses by exchange 
on advances to the South Africa Agency resulting from the abandonment 
ofthegoldstandardby-Englandcouldnot be made for want of defir ite infor- 
mation. 

Item 6 , — The excess was due to smaller recoveries from indenting depart*- 
ments on account of the purchase and inspection of stores owing to the financial 
depression and downward trend of prices. 

Item 7 , — The excess was mainly due to heavier retirements than antici- 
pated under the retrenchment terms. 

Item .9. — The excess occurred mainly under customs refunds and is due to 
the late adjustment of debits on account of the refunds of excise duty on motor 
spirit and kerosene in Burma. 

Item 11 . — The excess was due to the abnormal increase in the amount of 
pensions commuted, as the result of a large number of individuals retiring on 
account of retrenchment coupled with economic pressure affecting pensioners. 

8. We recommend that the Assembly assent to the excess grants detailed 
in paragraph G above, whicli the Governor-General in Couiu’il will place before 
them in due course. 

9. Eule o2 (2) of the Indian Legislative Rules requires that we should 
bring to the notice of the Assembly every reappropriation from one grant to 
another, every reappropriation within a grant whicli is not made in accordance 
with such rules as may be prescribed by the Finance Department and all expen- 
diture wliicli the Finance Dejiartment luive requested should be brought to the 
notice of the Asscunbly. During the year there was only one reappropriation 
which was not made in accordance with the rules prescribed by the Finance 
Department. A Collector of Customs sanctioned, under a misapprehension, 
a reappropriation of Rs. 1,900 from the sub-head “ Pay of ojficers ” under 
Grant No. 16-Customs, which under the rules required the previous approval 
of the Finance Department. 

H. Important Comments on matters arising out of the accounts for 

1982-33. 


10. Accuracy of budgeting control over expenditure^ etc . — From the point of 
view of accurate estimating and efficient control of expenditure the year 
1932-38, like its predecessor, was one of difficulties. A good deal of the savings 
of the year was due to the fact that in many cases further retrenchment was 
effected after the budget estimates were framed. In some cases, such as pen- 
sions and commuted value of pensions, there were particular difficulties in mak- 
ing accurate estimates even during the course of the year. Taking all these 
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factors into consideration, the results of the year do not seem to be as a whole 
unsatisfactory. We consider it, however, desirable that, as suggested by the 
Accountant General, particular attention of the various Departments should be 
drawn to the detailed results of the 1932-33 Appropriation Accounts in con- 
nection with the current control of expenditure. 

In the Posts and Telegraphs Department, although we recognise that some 
progreus has been made, there is still room for considerable improvement. We 
were furnished with a memorandum (Annexure B to the Proceedings of the 
third meeting) on the subject which explains the various steps taken, or 
under contemplation, to remedy the defects noticed, and to effect improve- 
ments in the procedure concerning budgeting and control of expenditure. 
We are glad to hoar from the Auditor General that he has definitely gained 
the impression that the Posts and Telegraphs authorities are now going much 
more deeply and in much more detail into these matters, and that he is 
satisfied with what they are doing and what they propose to do in future. 

11. Fimndal results of irrigation systems , resideniial buildings, We 
went through the very interesting and lucid review furnished by the Account- 
ant General, Central Revenues, of the financial results of irrigation systems, 
the administration of residential buildings, the financial prospects of the Vizaga- 
patam Harbour Project, and the analysis of loans and advances bearing interest. 
The last item has been included in the report for the first time this year, and we 
hope that its value will be still further enhanced when it is supplemented by 
certain further important information regarding the various loans and advances 
as pronaised by the Auditor General. 

12. Trading results of Government of India commercial coru^,rns, — The 
Accountant General, Central Revenues, has in paragraphs 20 to 29 of the 
Commercial Appendix given a comprehensive review of the financial results of 
all the Central Government commercial concerns and indicated in a clear form 
and comparatively brief compass the special features of the accounts of these 
concerns. We entirely agree with the following remarks of the Auditor General 
regarding the presentation of the accounts of these concerns : 

** I am specially struck on this occasion with the improvement which 
has been effected in the presentation of the accounts of Govern- 
ment commercial concerns contained in the Accountant General, 
Central Revenues’ Commercial Appendix to his report. In 
my opinion the Financial Reviews of the various accounting 
officers have, in general, now reached a higher standard than 
before, both in the fullness and the suitability of the information 
supplied ; and the work of my Auditors has thus been correspond- 
ingly simplified. I note also that, in general, despite adverse 
circumstances the financial administration of a number of the 
concerns has, in the commercial sense, been more successful than 
for some years past.” 

In this connection, the Auditor General raised the question whether, in 
view of the considerable improvement in the commercial accounts presented 
to the Committee and in wieyr of the fact that the Committee had before them 
at present figures of a number of years for purposes of comparison, advance 
^views of the subsequent year based on unaudited figures should be continued. 
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He expressed the opinion that these reviews should be discontinued, as they 
were, on the whole, objectionable from the Auditor’s point of view, being based 
on unaudited figures. We agree with the Auditor General that these advance 
reviews may be discontinued, but the departmental witnesses should, if re- 
quired by the Committee, be in a position to furnish information regarding 
the working of any particular commercial concern in the subsequent year. 

13. Fimncial position of the Indian Posts and Telegraphs Department, — We 
have perused the memorandum furnished by the Director General, Posts and 
Telegraphs (Annexure A to the Proceedings of the third meeting), on the future 
commercial prospects of the Indian Posts and Telegraphs Department and on 
the various measures taken to reduce the expenditure of the Department. 
We are glad to note that the loss in the working of the Department has been 
reduced from about a crore in 1931-32 to about 15 lakhs in 193d-35, which may 
rise to about \ a crore if the cut in pay is restored. We hope that, with the 
various measures, which the Department propose to take to reduce the loss 
further, the department will be in a position to present a balanced budget in 
the near future. 

14. Creation of unavthorised exdvded fmids in the North-West Frontier 
Province, — The Auditor General brought to our notice that certain excluded 
funds were created by the local Administration in the North-West Frontier 
Province without proper sanction. One such fund is the khassadar’s fund 
which is financed by money drawn from Government treasury on monthly 

(1) contingent bills at the rate of l/12th of the annual provision made 

in the sanctioned budget on account of khassadar contingencies, 
and 

(2) establishment bills prepared on the basis of the sanctioned strength 

of the khassadars irrespective of the fact whether the persons for 
whom pay was drawn were actually in Government service or not. 

Out of the amounts thus drawn and credited to the funds, payments are made 
as and when occasion arises. Another such fund is the motor lorry deprecia- 
tion fund, which has been created by drawing from the treasury 25 per cent, of 
the estimate of the annual cost of upkeep and crediting it to the fund. After 
going into the matter fully we have come to the conclusion that these funds 
should be abolished immediately. We also consider it desirable that a list 
of all excluded funds maintained in the Province should be obtained as 
quickly as possible and examination should be made to see whether all, or any 
of them, should not be abolished. 

16. Report of the Military Accounts Committee, — We append the report 
submitted by the Military Accounts Committee (Annexure A) constituted to 
mdke a preliminary examination of the Military Appropriation Accounts and 
connected documents. We endorse the recommendations and observations of 
the Committee, both in its report and in the accompanying proceedings of its 
meetings. 

m. ML-cellaneous okiervations. 

16. As in the previous years, we append to our report minutes of our pro- 
ceedings which we consider should be treated as part of the report. We assume 
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that in accordance with the established practice action will be taken by 
Departments as necessary on the observations and recommendations contained 
in idiese proceedings. 

17. We wish to thank the Auditor General for his lucid comments on the 
various Appropriation Accounts and specially the ''key statement ” attached 
to his letter for the first time this year which greatly facihtated our work, and 
also for the assistance which he rendered to us throughout the proceedings. Wc 
also desire to record that the Appropriation Eeport of the Accountant General, 
Central Revenues, was very lucid and informative. 

P. J. GRIGG. 

M. C. RAJAH 

T. N. RAMAKRISHNA REDDI. 

S. C. MITRA. 

K. UPPI. 

ISMAIEL ALIKHAN. 

B. DAS. 

SHER MOHD. KHAN. 

R. D. DALAL. 

K. SANJIVA ROW. 

Ihivil the 20th Aiigmt, 1934. 


ANNJSXUBE A. 

Report of the Military Accounts Committee. 

Wc were constituted in pursuance of the recommendations of the Public 
Accounts Committee of the year 1931-32 in paragraph 31 of their report to 
make a preliminary examination of the Military Appropriation Accounts and 
connected documents. In our task wc received great assistance not only from 
the Auditor General and the Financial Adviser, Military Finance, but also from 
the Army Secretary and the Engineer-in-Chief. 

2. The results of our examination of the Appropriation Accounts and 
connected documents are as usual embodied in the proceedings of our meetings 
(Annexure 1 ) which should be treated as a part of our report, and it is un- 
necessary for us here to do more than to refer to the more important points. 

3. We are glad to observe that in the Auditor Generars view the financial 
administration of the year, so far as the control of expenditure in bulk is con- 
cerned, was active and alert and that the control exercised was commendably 
successful in its results. In this view we fully concur ; and in our judgment 
there is ample evidence of the obvious desire of the Army authorities to secure 
every possible economy and strict control of expenditure and of the efiicacy 
of the action which they have taken to this end. 

On the other hand, the Director of Army Audit has deemed it necessary 
to call our attention to a number of instances of financial irregularity which, 
as the Auditor General has pointed out, reveal considerable laxity of view 
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and an' insufficient sense of responsibility in financial matters on the part of 
individuals. Though many of those instances are in themselves trivial, we agree 
with the Auditor General’s view, and we are glad to be informed that it is generally 
accepted by His Excellency the Commander-in-Chief. But we have to recog- 
nise that in an organisation of the size of the Defence Services of India there is 
bound to be every year a certain number of irregularities ; they must be viewed 
with a due sense of proportion, and should not necessarily be taken as indicating 
that there is anything radically wrong in the financial administration as a whole. 

4. Authorised War reserves of stores, — The Quartermaster General and 
the Master General of the Ordnance have furnished the necessary certificates 
in regard to the existence in stock of the authorised war reserves of stores on 
the 31st March 1933. Copies of these certificates are attached to our proceed- 
ings (Annexures IV and V). 

5. Review of Military Engineer Services expendUure, — ^We have been 
through the lucid and informative review of expenditure on Military Engineer 
Services prepared by the Financial Adviser for the second year in succession. 
We agree with the Auditor General that while a certain measure of reform has 
been devised, there is scope for considerable improvement in the administration 
of the Military Engineer Services expenditure, especially in the matter of 
defining more exactly the scope of the original demand for the expenditure and 
conforming more closely to the scope of the demand as so defined. We had 
the assistance of the Engineer-in-Chief in examining some of the specific 
points raised in the review and in the report of the Director of Army Audit 
regarding Military Engineer Services expenditure. The various steps which 
the Army authorities propose to take in order to remedy the defects noticed 
and to improve the position as regards control of expenditure, regulation of 
contracts, etc., are mentioned in paragraphs 28 — 31 of our proceedings. 

6. Medical Store Depots, — We understand that the cost of the Stores 
Section of the office of the Director General, Indian Medical Service, which 
is employed solely on work in connection with the Medical Stores Depots is 
not at present taken into account in calculating tlie cost of the drugs, etc. 
We entirely agree with the Auditor General that the cost of this Section 
should be taken into account, since otherwise the cost of drugs, etc., 
will not be correctly evaluated. It does not of course follov/, and is in fact 
unlikely, that as a result it will be possible to increase the prices charged 
to Provincial Governments, etc. Those must depend on market prices. 

7. Financial irregularities, — The most serious cases of individual irre- 
gularity mentioned in the Report of the Director of Army Audit are, in our 
opinion, those in which false or misleading certificates were recorded, or in- 
correct information was supplied to audit in other ways. In some of these cases 
the offence was deliberate in order to conceal an irregularity already committed ; 
in one case the object was to enable the administration to spend money before 
the 31st of March. The correct recording of original facts in bills, acquittances, 
vouchers, measurement books, certificates, etc., is essentially an administrative 
requirement and it is the duty of the responsible departmental officers to ensure 
the strict accuracy of these departmental records. Audit is not in direct 
contact with the original facts and has to depend in the execution of its func-. 
tions on the accuracy of these departmental records ; and it becomes almost 
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impossible for audit, unless supported by administrative co-operation, to 
detect irregularities if these documents are not in accordance with the facts or 
if false certificates are recorded. For example, we were told that in one of the 
cases referred to it was due to a pure accident that audit happened to obtain 
evidence which proved that an explanation furnished by the executive for cer- 
tain heavy expenditure was not in accordance with the facts and that a fraud 
had taken place. We view with grave concern the fact that such false certi- 
ficates were furnished deliberately in some cases, and we therefore welcome 
orders to the following effect which, we were informed by the Army Secretary, 
are being issued under the direction of ITis Excellency the Commander-in- 
Chief 

(а) hnprovenwnt of supervision. - It will be impressed on all senior oflScers 
that it is their duty to see that their juniors realise their financial responsibilities 
and exercise them properly. 

(б) Proper liaison with fimnce.—lL'hv. attention of all officers acting in an 
administrative cai)acity will be drawn to the importance of maintaining close 
and cordial relations with the accounts authorities throughout all stages of a 
financial transaction. They will also be made to realise the limitations of audit 
in detecting fraud without the co-operation of the Army authorities. 

We fully agree with the Auditor General that such additions should be 
made to tlie orders to ho issued as will ensure more effective co-operation with 
the statutory audit conducted by the Auditor General’s department, as well as 
with the accounts authorities. We think it most important that every one 
concerned, Military Accounts and Audit authorities, should recognise that 
they arc (jomplementary parts of a single organisation whose duty it is 
to render mutual assistance to each other, so that the organisation as a whole 
may function with the greatest possible efficiency. 

8. Tt is our usual practice to restrict our comments to general types of 
irregularity that are brought to our notice and our recommendations to the 
action required to prevent .their recurrence ; but one case has occurred in the 
year under report of so serious a character that we consider it necessary to 
refer to it specially. The facts arc not disputed. A field officer signed a series 
of false certificates over a period of a year, some of them to the effect that he 
had not been provided with quarters when actually he was living in quarters 
provided for him, and others to the effect that his family was residing with 
him when it was found that his family was not residing with him during the 
period in question, in order to obtain for himself a small personal advantage 
of approximately Rs. 240 in lodging allowance and compensation for inferior 
accommodation. Similar action by a Civil officer would, so far as we can 
judge, have justified a criminal prosecution for cheating under Section 420 
of the Indian Penal Code. No disciplinary action of any kind was taken 
against this oliicer ; he was merely required to refund the sum of which, by 
his deliberately false statements, he had defrauded Government. 

We were informed that so far as the field officer himself is concerned, 
it is held, as a matter of administrative principle, that no further action could 
be taken, since the order of the General Officer Commanding-in-Chief of the 
Com^nd must be considered a final order. We do not wish to dispute that 
this is so, but, so far as we have been able to ascertain. Army Headquartera 
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have, up to the present at any rate, refrained from commenting to the General 
Officer Commanding-in-Chief of the Command on his failure to take discipli- 
nary action in this case. We strongly recommend that they should do so. 

9. We desire to record our warm appreciation of the work of Mr. Macleod 
who has been extremely helpful to the Committee during the period he was 
Financial Adviser. 

P. J. GRIGG. 

A. A. L. PARSONS. 

S. C. MITRA. 

K. UPPI. 

K. SANJIVA ROW. 

Dated the IHlh A agust, 1934. 


ANNEXURE I. 


Proceedings of the Military Accounts Committee. 
Proceedings of the First Meeting of the Military Accounts Committee 
held on Monday, the 25th June 1934, at 11 A.M. 


Present : 

The Hon’ble Sir James Gbigg, Finance Member, Chainmn. 

The HoiPble Sir Alan Parsons, Finance Secretary. 1 

Mr. S. C. Mitra. r Members, 

Mr. K. UpPi Saheb Bahadur. J 


Sir Ernest Burdon, Auditor General. 
Lt.-Col. A. F. R. Lumby, Army Secretary. 


Mr. A. Macleod, Financial Adviser, Military 
Finance. 

Mr. J. R. Hope, Deputy Financial Adviser, 
Military Finance. 

Lt.-Col. R. Prince, Military Accountant General. 
Mr. L. J. Peck, Director of Army Audit. 


Were also present. 


The Committee took up the examination of Appendix A to the 
Appropriation Accounts prepared by the Financial Adviser, Military 
Finance. The Committee accepted the explanation given or the action 
taken in regard to the eases mentioned in the Appendix subject to the 
following remarks : — 

2. Item 1. Revision of Army Regulations . — The Army Secretary 
explained that draft Defence Services (Classification, Control and Appeal) 
Rules had been framed to govern on the disciplinary ^ side all civilians 
serving under the Array Department, and that, in addition, Basic Rules 
had been prepared in draft both for civilian personnel and personnel 
subject to the Indian Army Act and the Indian Air Force Act to serve 
as a foundation for the revision of the various existing Army Regula- 
tions. The Principal Staff Officers and the Military Finance authorities 
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should complete their preliminaiy review of the Basic Buies by the eud 
of July 1934, when it is intended to begin the revision of each book of 
regulations in the light of the general principles the rules contain. The 
question of a code of regulations to govern civilians under the Amy 
Department in matters mother than those covered by the Classification, 
Control and Appeal rules is under separate consideration. 

3. Item S (t). Exhibition of losses due to sale of surplus and obsolete 
stores, — The Auditor General presented a Memorandum {Annexure II) 
explaining the progress of the investigation of this subject and the steps 
that are being taken during the current year for the compilation of statis- 
tics and for tlieir examination by the financial control authorities and the 
Director of Army Audit and stated that any conclusions that mig])t be 
drawn from the current year’s experiment would be intimated to the Com- 
mittee next year. 

Item 2 (ii). Losses on sale of waste and scrap in Ordnance and 
Clothing Factories. — Tt was agreed that this subject should be treated on 
its merits in strict accordance with the orthodox procedure relative to the 
preparation of commercial accounts and that, therefore, it should not be 
combineci witli item 2 (i) above. 

4. Item 3. Method of Costing in Medical Store Repots. — The item 
was })ost polled for consideration with paragraph 4 (1) of the Auditor 
Geniirars letter on the commercial accounts of Array manufacturing con- 
cerns 

5. Item <. Items to be debited to the CivU Grant for the expansion 
of the Territorial Forces. — The Army Secretary explained to the Com- 
mittee that orders have been issued that the entire cost of Units of a 
eertain (1a>s, namely University Training Corps and Urban Battalions, 
shall be debited to the so-called “ Civil Grant As regards tlie out- 
standings in respect of previous years, no disagreement remains on any 
points of ])rinciple and the amount to be refunded to Civil is being cal- 
culated in consultation with the Director of Army Audit. 

6. Item 7. Correct exhibition of stores^ apparatus and plant in the 
boohs of the holders. — The Financial Adviser explained that the procedure 
regarding the exhibition of stones in all departments was examined and 
found quite suitable. The particular case which gave rise to this recom- 
mendation was an exceptional one. 

7. Item f). Question of the reduction of the total estimate of expendi* 
hire on special programme measures in view of the fall in prices, — The 
Army Secretary explained that it now seemed that the programme could 
be completed for about Rs. 9,7.fi lakhs against the original Rs. 10 crores. 
In fact if Government were in a. position to complete the programme or a 
substantial part of the outstanding items while prices were still ruling 
low and if it were possible to obtain the balance of the equipment required 
within the same time, even larger reduction might be made, but at present 
there was no indication of either of these possibilities, vide Annoxure III 
which explains the position more fully, 

Tlu^ Committee took up the consideration of paragraph 4 of the 
Auditor General’s letter along with the above item. The Auditor General 
explained that it was agreed that a formal progressive account of the 
transactions of the Defence Reserve Fund supplemented by an analysis of 
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balances would be included in the next year’s Appropriation Accounts. 
As regards the extension of the Fund to serve other purposes, the Finan- 
cial Adviser stated that certain equdisation allotments were at present 
included in the Defence Reserve Fund, but an analysis of the balances 
would show these items separately. The suggestion that all the reserves 
for unforeseen expenditure should be unified and held in the Defence 
Reserve Fund was not accepted. The Committee agreed with the Auditor 
General that the Military Engineer Services Reserve should be included 
in the budget under the appropriate service head, but that its control 
should be vested in the Army Authorities responsible for the general 
control over Army expenditure as a whole. 

8. Item 11, Revision of rules for the Depreciation Reserve Fund of 
Ordnance and Clothing Factories, — The Auditor General explained that 
This involved intricate and technical questions of accounting requiring very 
careful examination and that for this he required further time. 

9. Paragraph 3 of the Auditor OeneraVs letter, — The Committee 
agreed with the Auditor General that, so far as the control of Army ex- 
penditure in bulk was concerned, the Financial administration of the 
year was active and alert and that the control exercised was commendably 
successful in its results. 

10. Paragraph 5 of the Auditor Oeneral^s letter.— li was explained to 
the Committee that items 11 and 12 in the list of items of expendftuire 
which had so far not received the sanction of competent authority were 
still under investigation and a further report would, if necessary, be made 
to the Committee next year. As regards the inability of audit to exercise 
an effective check over thfe balances of stores held on charge by units, the 
Army Secretary explained that steps had been taken to revise the present 
Equipment Tables. 

11. Paragraph 6 of the Auditor OeneraVs letter — Review of Military 
Engineer Services Expenditure, — The (^lommittee agreed with the Auditor 
General that, while a certain measure of reform had been devised, there 
was scope for considerable improvement in the administration of the 
Military Engineer Services expenditure especially in the matter of defining 
more exactly the scope of the original demand for the expenditure and 
conforming more closely to the scope of the demand as so defined. The Com- 
mittee desired, however, to examine the Engineer-in-Chief in regard to 
Military Engineer Services expenditure in general and also in regard to 
certain specific matters, e.p., the regulation '^f contracts, brought to notice 
by the Financial Adviser and the Director of Army Audit. 

12. Paragraph 7 of the Auditor General* s letter — Expenditure on 
special programme measures, — ^The Committee was informed that the 
Military authorities accepted the correctness of the facts embodied in this 
account and in the supplementary information furnished by the Financial 
Adviser. 

13. Paragraph 8 of the Auditor Oeneral^s letter — Stores Transactions, 
—The Committee agreed with the Auditor General that the Army 
Administration were not at present in a position to assess what should be 
regarded as the normal level of stores consumption and balances as they had 
been passing through a period of disturbed conditions which had not yet 
come to att erfd. As regards the accounting difficulties in the way of pro- 
ducing accurate and easily verifiable figures for the statemenit, the Finan- 
cial Adviser explained that certain suggestions of his to get over these 
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difficulties liad been accepted by the Auditor General. The Committee 
agreed with the Auditor General that it was desirable (a) that the in- 
formation should include a reference to the corresponding figures given 
in coiiiiection with the estimates of the year and (h) that there should be 
a present^ition in parallel columns of the figures relating to each heading 
for a number of years. He suggested that such a presentation of the 
stores position would be extremely valuable when normal conditions are 
again reached, especially if the notable variations between particular 
years were explained in suitable foot-notes by the Financial Adviser. 

14. Paragraph 9 of the Auditor OeneraVs letter. — Account of special 
expenditure for the expansion of the Territorial Force. — This is already 
dealt with in paragraph 5 preceding as a separate matter. Mr. Mitra 
desired to draw attention to the fact that the Army Authorities were not 
able to spend the sum (commonly called the “ Civil Grant appropriated 
annually for the expansion of the Territorial Force. 

15. Paragraph 10 of the Auditor Qeneral*s letter. — Financial Irregu- 
lanties. The Army Secretary read to the Committee a statement pre- 
pared by the Military authorities at Army Headquarters giving the views 
of His Excellency the Commander-in-Chief on the various points brought 
out by the Auditor General and the steps he proposed to take in connec- 
tion \^ith them. His Excellency regretfully acknowledged that there was 
cause for the Auditor GeneraFs main criticisms, but was not prepared to 
agree that * laxity of view * and ‘ insufficient sense of responsibility ’ in 
financial matters were as wide-spread as the Auditor GeneraFs remarks 
might be held to imply. 

His Excellency has given orders that the serious attention of local 
Military authorities shall be drawn to the two following directions in which 
he considers improvement is most necessary : — 

(а) Improvement of Supervision. It is being impressed on all 

senior officers that it is their duty to see that their juniors 
realise their financial responsibilities! and exercise them 
properly. 

(б) Proper Liaison with Finance. The attention of all officers 

acting in an administrative capacity will be drawn to the 
importance of maintaining close and cordial relations with 
the accounts authorities throughout all stages of a financial 
transaction. They will also be made to realise the limitations 
of audit in detecting fraud wihout the co-operation of the 
Army authorities. 

Steps are also being taken to accelerate the revision and simplification 
of Army regulations, the intricacy of which leads at present to much 
misunderstanding between the financial and administrative authorities. 

In connection with (6) above, the Auditor General ai^ed the Army 
Secretary if he would be willing to arrange for the addition to the orders 
to be issued of such additional instructions as would ensure more effective 
CO operation with the Statutory Audit conducted by the Auditor GeneraFs 
Department as well as with the Accounts authorities. The Army Sec- 
retary agreed to bring the Auditor GeneraFs wish to the notice of the 
Adjutant General. 

The Army Secretary also su^ested that the Report of the Director of 
Army Audit might make some distinction betweeu irregularities belonging 
to the year under review and those which are legacies of previous years. 
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The Committee after considerable discussion did not accepl; the suggestion 
as all eases are not included in the Report but only a few typical ones 
and it would therefore be misleading to judge from the number of cases 
included in the Report in any particular year. The Committee desired 
that the Report should include cases cleared up in time for inclusion 
in the Audit Report but really bad cases might be mentioned though they 
wore not completed. 

16. Paragraph 20 of the Report of the Director of Army Audit , — 
Over-issue of marriage allowance . — The Financial Adviser explained that 
this v/as a very rare ease. It was also stated that a new fact had recently 
come to light which had necessitated the re-opening of the case and the 
further consideration of its disciplinary aspect. 

17. Paragraph 24 of the Report of the Director of Army Audit — 
Irregular employment of an Engine Cleaner , — The Auditor General raised 
the general question whether adequate machinery had even now been 
adopted for the internal check of sanctions and the scrutiny of original 
claims in the case of recurring payments. The Military Accountant 
General explained that he had gone into the position thoroughly and, so far 
as he could see, the checks at present exercised were as perfect as they 
could be. In the particular case referred to by the Director of Army 
Audit, the Engine Cleaner was originally employed by the Military Engi- 
neer ^?lervices who were competent to accord sanction, but he was subse- 
quently transferred to the Medical Branch, who were not competent to 
employ him without the sanction of the Government of India. 

18. Paragraph 27 of the Report of the Director of Army Audit — 
Failure to raise debits against His Majesty ^s Government in respect of 
certain pensions , — The Military Accountant General explained that the 
original pension orders had to be issued within a certain limit of time with 
the result that the accounts authorities could not go in detail into the 
history of each pensioner. The Government of India realised at the time 
that there was a certain risk of wrong debits. Every pension was now 
being audited and he hoj)ed to complete the work in about two years ^ time. 

19. Paragraph 40 of the Report of the Directar of Army Audit — 
Irregular disposal of fees for testing water . — The Financial Adviser ex- 
plained that under the rules a fee of Rs. 5 could be levied for each analysis 
and this was to be credited to Government. In addition, the Medical 
OflScer-in-charge may, if he thinks fit, make an extra charge against non- 
Army authorities and distribute this extra amount among the staff. The 
Auditor General suggested that the new rules should make it clear that all 
the fees recovered should first be credited to Government and any portion 
to be paid to the staff should be drawn on a payment voucher. The 
Committee agreed to this suggestion. 


PioceedingB of the Second Meeting ot the Military Acoounta Committee held on 
Itoeeday, the 26th Jane 1984, at 2-60 P.M. 

Present : 

The Hon’ble Sir James Grigg, Finance Member, Chmrmn, 

The Hon’ble Sir Alan Parsons, Finance Secretary. 

Mr. 8. C. Mitra. > Members. 

Mfi K.Uppi Saheb Bahadur. J 
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Sir Ernest Burdon, Auditor General. 

Lt.“CoI. A. F. R. Lumby, Army Secretary. 

Mr A. Macleod, Financial Adviser, Military 
Finance. 

Mr. J. R. Hope, Deputy Financial Adviser, 

Military Finance. 

Lt. Col. R. Prince, Military Accountant General. 

Mr. L. J. Peck, Director of Army Audit. 

20. Paragraphs 43 to 47 and 60 of the Report of the Director of Army Audit. 
— In these cases false or misleading certificates were recorded and in one 
case incorrect entries were made in the accounts and an incorrect reply given 
to Audit. In some cases the ofience was deliberate in order to conceal an 
irregularity already committed ; in one case the object was to enable the 
administration to spend money before the Slst of March. The correct record- 
ing of original facts in bills, acquittances, vouchers, measurement books, 
certificates, etc., is essentially an administrative requirement, and it is the 
duty of the responsible departmental officers to ensure the strict accuracy 
of these departmental records. Audit is not in direct contact with the 
original facts and has to depend, in the execution of its functions on the 
accuracy of these departmental records ; and it becomes almost impossible 
for Audit, unless supported by administrative co-operation, to detect irregu- 
larities if these documents are not in accordance with the facts or if false 
certificates are recorded. For example, we were told that, in one of the cases 
referred to in these paragraphs it was due to a pure accident that Audit 
happened to obtain evidence which proved that an explanation furnished by 
the Executive for certain heavy expenditure was not in accordance with the 
facts and that a fraud had taken place. The Committee viewed with grave 
concern the fact that such false certificates had been furnished deliberately 
in some cases. They also desired to record their opinion that the punish- 
ment awarded in some cases was entirely inadequate and that the adminis- 
trative authorities appeared to take a far too lenient view of cases where the 
furnishing of false certificates was deliberate. 

21 . Paragraph 62 of the Report of the Director of Army Audit — Irregularities 
in the allotment and hiring of quarters . — ^The Committee was informed that the 
first and the third of the cases mentioned were due to faulty administration 
and the second to force of circumstances and that the rules had since been 
amended to permit the local authorities to take, in future, action of the kind 
taken in the second case. 

22. Paragraph 64 of the Report of the Director of Army Audit — Non- 
recovery or short recovery of renU water and electric charges and coneervcmiy 
tax . — ^The Committee was informed that certain improvements in procedure 
had already been given effect to and other improvements were under consider- 
ation. 

23. Paragraph 67of the Report of the Dweetor of Army Auiit--^ontraxis.^^ 
The Committee desired to discuss this with the ^gineer-in-Chief. 

24« ParOffraph 11 of the Auditor OeneraVs letter and paragraph 50 of the 
Report of the Director of Army Audii--RsMnge of the Judge Adoooaie 
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The Committee was inf&m^d that, while the individual cases 
quoted by the Dirfctor of Ariny Audi!; were regarded as finally settled, 
the rulings given by the Judge Advocate General in connection with them 
were being carefully re-examined in consultation with the Legislative 
Department and that the final conclusions reached would be intimated to 
Audit and a statement placed before the Committee next year. 

. Army Manufacturing Concerns, 

26. Paragraph 2 of the Auditor GeneraVs letter. — ^The Financial Adviser 
informed the Committee that the Reviews of the departmental officers on 
the trading accounts would in future be furnished to the Director of Army 
Audit by the 1st of March. The general review of the Financial Adviser on 
the commercial accounts as a whole would be furnished a little later. The 
Committee agreed with the Auditor General that the accounts would be more 
informative if they were presented, as is already done in the case of the 
Commercial Accounts of the Central Government (Civil), with two parallel 
money columns showing the figures of the preceding year and the current 
year side by side. They also agreed that the departmental review in res- 
pect of the current year’s accounts was sufficient for their purpose, and that 
the review of the preceding year need not be reprinted. 

26. Paragraphiof the Auditor GeneraVs tetter . — ^The Auditor General in- 
formed the Committee that — 

(1) the cost of the Stores Section of the office of the Director General 

Indian Medical Service, was at present included correctly in the 
Profit and Loss accounts of the Medical Stoi^ Depots though it 
was debited to the Civil budget and not to the Army budget, 
and 

(2) the cost of this Section was not taken into account in calculating the 

cost of the drugs, etc. 

As regards (1), the Committee was given to understand that the question of the 
transfer of the cost to the Army Budget was at present imder consideration. As 
regards (2), the Committee consider that it should be taken into account in 
calculating the cost of the drugs, etc. The Financial Adviser explained 
to the Committee that if this item were taken into account the cost of drugs, 
etc., would show a rise. The Auditor General contemplates that the costs of 
drugs, etc., should be correctly evaluated and a comparison made with market 
prices in respect of important representative items of medical stor^ andt^t 
the whole matter should then be further considered. The Financial Adviser 
intimated that, if the cost of drugs, etc., as so valued should rise, a corres- 
ponding increase could not be made in the prices actually charged to the Pro- 
vincial Governments, etc., as this would almost certainly drive the customers to 
go ebewheie for their requirements. The Committee accepted this. 

27. The Committee desired that in the Statement comparing the cost of 
important items of manufacture with Home priced vocabult^ stores rates ” 
the ebist ‘(tf manufacture for two years should be given. 

L343LAD » 
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r^oa^eUngt oi ttie Third Meeting ol the MOitarv Aoeoimte Oomntittee heH on 
Wedneedag. the 87th June 1884, at 1 1 A.M. 


Pbesent ; 


The Hon’ble Sir James Grioo, Finance Member, Chairman. 


The Hon’ble Sir Alan Parsons, Finance Secretary. 
Mr.S.C.MiTRA. 

Mr. K. Upp3 Saheb Bahadur. 


^Afew6er«. 


Sir Ernest Burdon, Auditor (Jeneral. 

Lieutenant-Colonel A. F. B. Lumby, Army Secretary. 

Mr. A. Macleod, Financial Adviser, Military Finance. 

Mr. J. R. Hope, Deputy Financial Adviser, Military Fi- 
nance. 

Lieutenant-Colonel R. Prince, Military Accountant General. 

Mr. L. J. Peck, Director of Army Audit. 

Major General G. H. Addison, Engineer-in-Chief. 

28. Mr. Mitra asked the Engineer-in-Chief why tenders other than the 
lowest continued to be accepted in some cases without assigning any reasons 
and why it was not possible to accept the lowest tender in all cases when there 
was an approved list of contractors. The Engineer-in-Chief explained that, 
under the revised edition of the regulations for the Military Engineer Services 
issued in 1933, the officer who receives the tenders is bound to record his rea- 
sons in a case where he recommends acceptance of other than the lowest tender. 
As regards the acceptance of the lowest tender in all cases, the Engineer-in- 
Chief referred to a note in which he had explained that they were aiming at 
that ideal but there were certain difficulties mentioned below which they were 
trying to overcome : — 

(1) Contractors in India are not really contractors in the sense in which 

the term is understood elsewhere. In some places the approved 
list of contractors consists mostly of a number of local hanias 
who are not in a position to understand the technical side of the 
work. At the same time, it is not advisable to exclude them 
altogether froin the approved list, as this would reduce competi- 
tion and raise prices. Some of the contractors on the approved 
list are good for some jobs but they may not be equally good for 
others. Regulations are being revised. One of the objects being 
that contractors shall be educated up to requirements so that 
ultimately there would be nobody on the approved list who will not 
be considered capable of carrying out any contract and the accep- 
tance of the lowest tender will become largely automatic. 

(2) Quantity Sufveyors expert in the preparation of accurate specifica- 

tions and bills pf quantities had not been available iq India 
hitherto. The Secretary of State had recently approved a scheme 
providing for these and in pursuance thereof, a senior Engineer 
Officer who had just cpppleted. his tenure pf the apppintuojant of 
Chief Technical E^ipiner ^ the War Ofljpe fpd who posses^ 
consideraWe Indian j^periepce had 


>Were also 
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he hoped that the remaining surveyors would arrive early in 
the next trooping season. 

(«S) A detailed examination of the present regulations is being undertaken 
to consider where amendments are necessary, and this will take 
time to complete. 

(4) In order to get a really efficient contract, detailed and accurate doci;- 
ments would have to be produced but where at a moment’s notice 
accommodation fora large number of troops is needed or a similar 
urgent work had to be undertaken there would be no time to go 
into such detail. 

29. As regards the Engineer-in-Chief s apparently depreciatory estimate of 
the quality and competence of contractors in India, the Auditor General re- 
marked that the Pubhc Works Reorganisation Coimiiittee of 1917 recommended 
that efforts should be made to stimulate the creation of a class of contractors 
who would be reliable and who Avould be able to undertake large works. The 
Public Works Department liave since done Iheir best to stimulate tlie growth 

^ of competent contractors, and it was his information that in many j)lacos, i\g,, 
Delhi, there were a numbo* of perfectly competent contractors to whom it 
would not be fair to apply the descriptioji given by the Engineer-in-Chief. 
One other recommendation of that Committee was that firms taking large 
Engineering contracts should be required to employ competent Engineering 
staff and contractors employed by the Public Works Department do actually 
conform to this requirement. He added that it was his experience that the 
Civil Public Works Department, who have to work under rather more restric- 
tive conditions than the Military Engineer Services because they deal with 
expenditure which is subject to the vote of the Assembly, have not experienced 
the same difficulty in observing financial rules as the Military Engineer Services. 
The Engineer-in-Chief remarked that hi.s note was not meant to be a general 
condemnation of contractors in India but that it applied only to certain parti- 
cularly difficult areas, such as the tribal areas, and that though the Civil Public 
Works Department worked under more restrictive financial conditions than the 
Military Engineer Services, the latter owing to the unavoidable variations in 
Army policy, even in peace time, found it very difficult to bring the regi^- 
tion of Military Engineer Services expenditure to a state of greater stability. 

30. In reply to a question from the Auditor (Jeiieral the Engineer-in-Chief 
agreed that it was right to impress on all concerned, as suggested by the 
Financial Adviser, Military Finance, in the last sentence of paragraph 237 of the 
Appropriation Accounts, that the conditions to be complied with under the 
rules before a work is started are not mere “ formalities ” but should be observed 
before the work is actually put in hand in all but cases of the utmost urgency. 
It is, of course, a different matter when the conditions are waived by the 
Government of India themselves and in such cases objection should not be raised 
by Audit against the Military Engineer Services. 

31. In paragraph 239 of the Appropriation Accounts the Financial Adviser 
had brought to notice two important points. The first is that, when Engineet 
Officers exercise the authority given to them by the regulations to extend 
contracts without calling for fresh tenders, particular vigilance is necessary at 
a time like the present to ensure tlfat adyAntage is taken of falling prices. The 
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second point relates to a tendency to revise particular clauses in contracts on re- 
presentations from contractors. TheFinanoial Adviser observes that, while it is 
admitted that there may be exceptional cases in which unforeseen developments 
may necessitate the revision of a single clause of a contract, the power to revise 
is clearly one the exercise of which calls for discretion and if agreements are pro- 
perly drawn occasions for using that power should be rare. The Engineer-in- 
Chief in reply to a question from the Auditor General stated that he accepted 
the views expressed in the whole of paragraph 239. 

32. Paragraph 67 of the Rejport of the Director of Army Audit . — The Engi- 
neer-in-Chief informed the Committee that in this particular case the work 
was not given to the first contractor as he was in financial difficulties at the time. 
Subsequently when he got sufficient financial backing he was given a similar 
work. The Committoe noted that in this particular case the reasons given to 
Audit for not giving the work to the first contractor were not the real reasons. 

33. The Military Accountant General informed the Committee that the 
Military Engineer Services’ Audit was at present conducted by non-technical 
men with the result that the objections raised during the period under review 
were in some cases very irritating to the Engineer Officers. In this connection 
the Auditor General raised the question why it was not possible to have trained 
Works Accountants as on the Civil side. The Committee desired that the Mili- 
tary Accountant General and the Auditor General should examine this ques- 
tion and make joint recommendations. 

34. Mr. Mitra invited the attention of the Army Secretary to the point 
made in paragraph 11 of the Director of Army Audit’s Report, viz.y that Audit 
cannot relieve an executive authority of at least part of lus responsibilities for 
the prevention and detection of irregularities. The Army Secretary quoted 
from the statement giving the views of His Excellency the Commander-in- 
Chief on paragraph 10 of the Auditor General’s letter to show that His Excel- 
lency was in sympathy with the views expressed by the Director of Army 
Audit and had ordered instructions to be issued to bring the point raised by 
him prominently to the notice of subordinate military autWities. 

36. Mr. Mitra drew attention to paragraph 16 C of the Director of Army 
Audit’s Report which dealt with the recording of certificates otherwise than in 
accordance with the facts. The Army Secretary pointed out that it was only 
natural that a report which dealt almost entirely with mistakes committed 
should give the impression that cases of this nature were more prevalent than the 
facts actually warranted. He assured Mr. Mitra, however, that the Military 
authorities were fully alive to the seriousness of offences of the kind brought 
to notice. 

36. In answer to enquiries arising out of paragraph 16 -D of the Report 
regarding the loss and premature destruction of documents, it was stated that 
there was no such evidence as would justify an inference that such action was 
deliberate or intentional. In response to a request, the Army Secretary under- 
took to furnish a statement* in respect of the three cases of loss mentioned in 
paragraph 61 of the Audit Report. 

87. Certificates furnished by the Quartermaster General and the Master 
General of the Ordnance {AnnexuresIV and V) regarding the existence in atock 


* Since fuzniahed. 
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of the authorised War Reserve of stores on the 31st March 1934 were read out to 
the Committee. 

38. Mr. Mitra and Mr.’Uppi Sahib Bahadur expressed their appreciation 
of tl^e work of the Financial Advii^r who has been very helpful to the Committee 
durinjg , the. last three years. The Chairman and Sir Alan Parsons desired to 
associate themselves with the remarks of Mr. Mitra and Mr. Uppi Saheb Baha- 
dur.* 


ANNEXUBE IL 

(Vide paragraph 3 of Proceedings,) 

Memorandum furnisbed by the Auditor General regarding the prepar»o 
fcion of statistics relating to surplus and obsolete stores of the Army, 
Marine and MiKtary En^neer Services ; vide item 2 of Appendix A 
to the Army Appropriation Accounts. 

.As expre^ssed in paragraph 32 of their Keport on the Accoiinhs of 
1929-30, Volume I, the Public Accounts Committee agreed to the abolition 
of priced store accounts on the understanding that certain statistical infor- 
mation would bo given to them, which w^ould in some form replace the 
information which was previously at their disposal through consolidated 
statements based on the priced store accounts. The figures sliown in 
Appendix ‘‘ E to the Army Appropriation Accounts for 1932-33 are 
intended to fulfil in part the undertaking given in this connection ; while 
it would be consistent wdth the undertaking, or at any rate wuth the desire 
underlying the Committee’s request, that cei-tain further information 
should be given, viz., on the financial aspect of the periodical disposals of 
sui’plus and obsolete stores. 

2. The Auditor General, through the Director of Army Audit, is still 
examining in consultation with the Military Finance authorities the most 
suitable method of examining, co-ordinating, and exhibiting the relevant 
material. 

3. It may be explained, at once, however that, if a practicable and 

reliable means can be devised of exhibiting such figures, the primary object 
will bo not to add to the enumeration of formal “ losses ” but to provide 
ail additional test of the efficiency of financial administration and 
control. In this connection it is of interest to note that, 
in the United Kingdom, the difference between the book value and the sale 
value of surplus and obsolete stores of the Army and Royal Air Force is 
not exhibited as a formal “ loss ”, expressed in terms of money. The 
reason for this is thnt in many cases stores become surplus or obsolete as a 
result of deliberate and necessary changes of policy and alterations iu 
design. So long as money has been expended in accordance with the 
decisions of Parliament, the question of policy is not subjected to review 
as a matter of Account, while as a general rule the accounting records 
do not furnish sufficient information to enable a correct judgment to be 
formed on the economic results of policy. In the case of the Navy, though 
the details of the procedure are not exactly known, the AccormtKS show 
figures of ” depreciation and loss ” which appear to include the writing 
dowm of such stores to sale value. 

* The draft Report of the Military Accounts Committee was adopted by the Public 
Aoootints Committee, with certain modifications, at the meeting held on Saturday, the 
le^ Anipist 1934, at 3 f.m. 
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AmoeXUBBIIL 

(Vide paragraph 7 of Proceedings.) 

Miote cm the qnMticm ol redncticm in the cost of thh B^^nipineiit 
Piogramme» fnmiriied by the Army Department with reference to pom- 
emph 6 of the Report of the military Aooonnts Committee on the aceoiuitC 
of 18S1-82. 

The Military Accounts Committee in their report on the Appropriation 
Accounts of the Defence Services for 1931-32 raised the question whether the 
cost of the re-equipment programme should not be reduced in view of the 
fall in world prices. 

2. The most careful possible calculations have been made and it now seems 
probable that the programme can be completed for about Rs. 9-76 against the 
original Rs. 10 crores. In fact if Government were in a position to complete 
the programme, or a substantial part of the outstanding items, while prices 
are still ruling low and if it were possible to obtain the balance of the equip- 
ment required within the same time, an even larger reduction might be made. 
At present however there is no indication of either of these possibilities and the 
matter is therefore more of academic than of practical interest. The fullest 
possible advantage has already been taken of the fall in prices, and if a further 
reduction should prove possible, it will be made. The Committee may rest 
assured that Government will not be asked to provide more money than is 
actually required. 

3. Although the Committee’s main point has been met by the above 
statement, some further explanation may be thought desirable, both to bring 
out the difficulty of giving an absolutely ffim answer to their question and also, 
perhaps, to show why a larger reduction than the Rs. 25 lakhs mentioned 
above is not likely to be secured. 

4. The original programme was no more than a statement of deficiencies 
with a rough estimate against each item of the cost of making good the defici- 
ency. It was not a schedule of fuUy costed items of future expenditure. The 
provisional nature of the original estimates was fully recognised from the 
outset both by the Government of India and by the Secretary of State ; and 
it was accepted that alterations and modifications must take place from time 
to time in accordance with the results of further experience. Moreover, in 
the Aimy as in every other department of Government, a margin above the 
normal standing charges has always to be provided for New Demands. The 
stabilised budget arrangement in the Army did away with the procedure 
of budgeting for standing charges plus new demands and, therefore, the pro- 
^amme had necessarily to include a fairly large margin for unforeseen expendi- 
ture which would otherwise have been met under the New Demands procedure. 
There was, however, always the stipulation that, whatever variations might 
take place in the execution of the programme, there should be no large alteration 
in the total cost and that the purposes for which the programme was intended 
i^ould remain substantially the same. 

^ 6. Definite ' costing ’ as programme developed . — ^As money became available 

the programme was taken up by sections in the order of urgency and, , as each 
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^tion was taken up, it was converted from a roughly valued statement of a 
deficiency into a concrete and regubrly costed proposal for expenditure. It 
was originally hoped to complete the programme, in four years, but the process 
described has already been spread over six years and there still remains a subs- 
tantial balance of the programnic which has been only roughly costed. 

6. Prices have varied greatly since the ^programme was initiated and a 
close approximation to the original rough estimates of cost was never to be 
expected. If, however, the Committee are disposed to think that larger reduc- 
tions might have been made, they must bear the following facts in mind. 

7. In the first place, the goods purchased in pursuance of the re-equip- 
ment programme have not been raw materials but, for the most part, highly 
fiiushed manufactured articles, among which may be mentioned aeroplanes, 
artillery tractors, light tanks, motor transport vehicles, machine guns, wireless 
equipment and other scientific apparatus. Into the price of such articles the 
cost of skilled labour enters largely and the cost of the materials is, in varying 
depees, of minor importance. Consequently the effect of the fall in world 
prices on the cost of such articles is less marked and slower in maturing. More- 
over, owing to improvements in design or to other causes, the prices of certain 
articles have actually increased. 

8. In the second place, of the total expenditure up to date amounting 
roundly to Bs. 7*50 crores, about 5 crores was spent before the fall in prices 
became effective. The financial stringency caused by the fall in prices of primary 
products was itself the cause of a drastic restriction of the funds available for 
expenditure on tlie programme. In the three years 1932-33, 1933-34 and 
1934-35 together, the total amount spent or to be spent on the programme is 
only about one crore. Thus, while it is believed that full advantage has been 
taken, where possible, of such fall as has occurred in the prices of the articles 
purchased, it will be seen that the volume of expenditure on which such advan- 
tage could be taken is a relatively small proportion of the total. 

9. Remainder of 'programme only roughly costed, — The remainder of the pro- 
gramme which has to be financed is still only roughly costed and it would 
serve no useful purpose to make a detailed estimate now in an attempt to obtain 
a firm revised figure for the cost of completion. To mention one point only, 
it would almost certainly be misleading to base a detailed estimate on present 
prices, because it is probably correct to say that a general rise in prices must 
occur before Government will be in a position to provide funds to finance the 
remainder of the programme. The further expenditure required to complete 
after allowing for the amount provided in the budget for 1934-35 is roughly 
estimated at Bs. 195 lakhs. 

10. No expansion of programme has been made. — If behind this question 
raised by the Committee there is the desire to be assured that advantage 
has not been taken of the fall in prices to expand the programme by including 
items not covered by the original list, it may be of interest to detail the safe- 
guards provided to prevent any such addition. In the terms of the agreement 
for the stabilization of the Defence Budget it was laid upon the Financial 
Adviser, Military Finance, as a specific duty that he was to bring to the notice 
of the Finance Member any proposal for expenditure which efeemed to him 
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to be a departure from the terms of the aj^eement. As might naturally be 
anticipated since conditionis are not static, and, as was in faci accepted m advance 
by the Government of India and the Secretary of State (vide paragraj^h 4 above), 
the measures put into force have not corresponded exactly to the original inten- 
tions. In other words, when an item was included in the original ‘ statement 
of deficiencies ’ it was intended to make good the deficiency in a certain way : 
in some cases further examination or experience has shown that better results 
would be obtained by applying a somewhat different remedy. The points of 
doubt, which the Financial Adviser has had occasion to report for orders in 
the exercise of the responsibility laid on him, have been of this nature, viz.y 
not substantive additions to the original list but variations from the letter of 
the original proposals. Since such variations involved no departure from the 
spirit of the original agreement, Government sanction has been freely accorded, 
provided that the new remedy did not involve greater expenditure than the 
original one. In point of fact the association of the Finance Department 
with the execution of the programme has been closer than was originally 
stipulated : in recent years, owing to the restriction of the resources available 
for financing the programme, the practice has grown up of referring to the 
Finance Member for his specific consent a list of the items for which it is pro- 
posed to make provision in each year’s budget. In view of these safeguards 
the Committee may rest assured that advantage has not been taken of the fall 
in prices or other similar factors to make any alterations in the programme which 
depart from the spirit of the original agreement. 


ANNEXUBE IV. 

(Vide 'paragraph 37 of Proceedings,) 

bidian Certifioate \ 

I certify that, on 31st March 1934, the War Reserves of stores authorised 
by the Government of India to be held at that date for the mobilization of the 
Army in India and detailed in the published War Equipment Tables, or provi- 
ded for under specific sanctions, for the provision and maintenance of which I 
am responsible, were complete to the extent to which the quantities required 
have been calculated, with the exception of fluctuations normal to the main- 
'tenance of such reserves, or to shortage and deficiencies due to sanctioned 
alterations in such reserves, the adjustment of which is in hand, and with the 
exceptions shown in the attached Annexure. 

E. IRONSIDE, 
Lieutenant-General, 

The 26th May 1934, Quet^rtermaster General in India. 

' Annexure to certificate, dated 81st Mazdi 1984. 

Deficiencies in the authorised numbers of M. T. Vehicles to be held in 
mobilization reserve : 

(i) 1 motor cyde, solo, authorised to be held by the let D. A. C. Camp- 
• bellpore. This deficiency has been accepted by all concerned in 
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View of the proposed lepkicement of this type of unit by Divi- 
sional Ammunition Unit in the near future. 

lii) 4 Workshop lorriesy authorised to be held towards the commitments 
entailed by the raising of new M. T. Companies on mobilization. 
This deficiency will be made good if and when the 6-wheeled 
workshop type chassis ordered from the United Kingdom against 
the 1932-33 Mechanisation Programme are converted* and 
issued to units, in replacement of 4-w]ieeled workshop lorries, 
which will be put in a fit mechanical condition and held as mobi- 
lization reserve vehicles. 

{in) (a) 14 store lorries, authorised to be held for the use of extra 2nd 
line M. T. artificers on mobilization and towards commitments 
entailed by the raising of new M. T. Companies. 

(6) 7 breakdown lorries, authorised to be held for the purpose as at 
(Hi) (a) above. 

The veliiclcs, equipment, etc., required to complete the deficiencies of 
the above veliiclcs arc available in the country, but the conver- 
sion has not been completed. 

(iv) 4 Foden disinfector lorries. Against the authorised establish- 
ment of 11 of this type of vehicles, only 7 are held. To meet the 
deficiency of 4 vehicles, a like number of Albion A-10 type, 3-ton, 
4-wheeled chassis is available. These vehicles are at present 
unallotted and held in mobilization reserve pending a decision as 
to their abolition. 


ANNEXUBE V. 

(Vide paragraph 37 of Proceedings,) 

Indian Certificate. 

I certify that, on 31st March 1934, the War Reserves of stores authorised 
by the Government of India to be held at that date for the mobilization of the 
army in India and detailed in the published War Equipment Tables, or provid- 
ed for under specific sanctions, for the provision and manufacture of which I 
am responsible, were complete to the extent to which the quantities required 
have been calculated, with the exception of fluctuations normal to the main- 
tenance of such reserves, or to shortage and deficiencies due to sanctioned 
alterations in such reserves, the adjustment of which is in hand. 

H. E. AP RHYS PRYCE, 

LieutenarU-General, 

The llih May 1934. Master General of the Ordnance in India, 


* Work under suspension owing to reorganization of the I. A. S. C. (M. T,). 
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IV.— PBOOBBDIIiaB OF THB PUBUO AOCODHTB OOMHmEE. 

ffnceedings o! file Fint Meeting of the Poblie Aoconiiti Oominittee held on 
Itiday, the 29th Jane 19M, at 11 AJL 


Present : 

!the Hon’ble Sir James Grioo, loanee M«nber, Chairman. 


Mr. S. C. Mitra. 

Mr. E. Uppi Saheb BAHADtm. 
Eoawer Hajee Ismaibl Alikhan. 
Mr. B. Das. 




yMembera. 


Captain Sher Mohammad Khan. 

Maulvi Sir Mohammad Yakub. 

Sir Ernest Burdon, Auditor General. 

Mr. M. Butler, Accountant General, Central Revenues, 

The Hon’ble Sir Alan Parsons, Finance Secretary, Witttess. 




Were also 
present. 


1. The Committee took up the consideration of the items shown against 
the Finance Department and the Auditor General in the Quarterly List of 
outstandings (Appendix I) and accepted the action taken and the explana- 
tions given in regard to the various items. 

2. The Committee then went through paragraphs 11 — 20 of the Appro- 
priation Accounts. Tn view of the fact that the receipts from the residential 
buildings in New Delhi did not cover the interest charges on the capital expendi- 
ture Mr. Das desired tliatthc Finance Department should not in future sanc- 
tion any capital expenditure or give advances to Provincial Governments 
from the Provincial Loans Fund for such expenditure if the schemes were not 
likely to be remunerative. As regards the financial prospects of the Vizaga- 
patam Harbour, the Auditor General suggested that the Committee might 
consider the question after the first commercial accounts of the Harbour are 
available next year. The Auditor General referring to the statement giving 
an analysis of loans and advances bearing interest said that if the Committee 
considered it desirable, he would supplement the statement in future years 
by giving certain further important information regarding the various loafas 
and advances. The Committee considered the statement a very useful one 
and desired that the Auditor General should continue it with such improve- 
ments as lie might consider necessary. 

3. The Committee next examined the general results of Appropriation 
Audit during the year 1932-33. The Committee agreed with the Accountant 
General that from the point of view of accurate estimating and efficient control 
of expenditure the year 1932-33 like the previous year was one of difficulties. 
A good deal of the savings of the year was due to the fact that in many cases 
further retrenchment was effected after the budget estimates were framed. 
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The Committee however considered it desirable that, as suggested by the Ac- 
countant General, particular attention of the various departments should be 
drawn to the detailed results of 1932-33 Appropriation Accounts in connection 
with the current control of expenditure. The Finance Secretary agreed to issue 
necessary instructions. He explained that even now the estimates of the various 
departments were very carefuUy scrutinised by the Finance Department and 
lump cuts for probable savings were made when they were justified by previous 
experience. 

4. The Committee then adjourned till 2 p. m. 


Fzooeedings ol the Second Meeting of the Pablio Aoooants Committee held on 
Friday, the 29th June 19M, at 2 P. IL 


Present : 


The Hon’ble Sir James Grigg, Finance Member, Chairman. 


Mr. S. C. Mitra. 

Mr. K. Uppi Saheb Bahadur. 

Kunwer Hajee Ismaiel Alikhan. 

Mr. B. Das. 

Captain Sher Mohammad Khan. 

Maulvi Sir Mohammad YuKim. 

Sir Ernest Burdon, Auditor General. 

Mr. M. Butler, Accountant General, Central Revenues. 
The Hon’ble Sir Alan Parsons, Finance Secretary. 


^Members. 


I Were also pre- 
1 sent. 


j 


Mr. M. S. A. Hydari, Joint Secretary, Department of^ 
Education, Health and Lands. 

Mr. R. H. Hutchin(LS, Deputy Secretary, Department 
of Education, Health and Lands. 

The Hon’ble Mr. D. G. Mitchell, Secretary, Department 
of Industries and Labour. , 


Mr. E. W. Perry, Joint Secretary, Department of Indus- 
tries and Labour. 


>Witnesse8, 


Mr. E. M. Jenkins, Deputy Secretary, Department of 
Industries and Labour. 


Mr. M. Ikramullau, Under Secretary, Department of 
Industries and Labour. 

Mr. A. Brebner, Chief Engineer, Central Public 
Works Department, New DeDii. 

Mr. C. T. Letton, Controller of Printing and Stationery. 
Mr. F. Tymms, Director of Civil Aviation. 


6. The Committee took up the consideration of the Appropriation Accounts 
and connected documents relating to the Department of Education.. Health and 
Lands* 
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6. Item 4 of the Quarterly Statement — SwrpluB stocks of quir^im.—The Com*^ 
mittee was informed that out of the silrplus of lbs. 130,000, lbs, 20,000 have been, 
manufactured into the form of trade quinine and of the latter lbs. 4,000 have 
actually been sold. The Department was also at present conducting certain 
negotiations with the representative of the Kina Bureau for the sale of the. 
surplus. The Committee hoped that the Department would be able to report 
considerable reduction in the surplus stock next year. 

7. Item 6 of the Qmrtefly Statemmt — Plates for the Sanchi Monogra'fh . — 
The Commit teo was informed that the remaining 12 plates were expected to be 
received by October next. 

8. The Committee considered the explanations given.for the excesses under 
Grants Nos. 21, 35, 48, 58, 61, 67 and 82 to be adequate. 

9. Commercial accomUs of the Mathematical Instrument Office^ Calcutta , — 
It was admitted that the present state of affairs in the Mathematical Instrument 
OflB.ee is not satisfactory but that the Department could not take steps towards 
further retrenchment as their chief customer, the Army Department, had not 
been able to tell them definitely what their requ irements were. The Committee 
was informed that a definite reply from the Army Department had since been 
received and that steps would be taken as soon as possible to adjust the estab- 
lishment to the new condit ions. 

10. Ventral Museum. — The Committee observed that from the statement 
of receipts and expenditure of the Central Museum given on page 136 of the 
Appropriation Accountsit was not clear how the expenditure in excess of about 
Rs. 44,000 contributed by the Government of Bengal and the Government of 
India was met. The Committee desired that in the future Appropriation 
Accounts the position should be explained more clearly. 

11. The Committee then took up the consideration of the Appropriation 
Accounts and connected documents relating to the Department of Industries 
and Labour. 

12. Item 13 of the Quarterly List — Outstanding Balances in the Central 
Publication Branch . — The Committee was informed that the money was actually 
received but was not properly adjusted in the ledgers. 

13. The Committee accepted the explanations given for the excesses under 
Grants Nos. 22, 40, 49, 50; 54 and 63. 

14. The Auditor General brought to notice the large closing balance of 
paper and binding material at the Aligarh Press which represented about six 
or seven months’ consumption against thice or four months’ consumption pro- 
vided for in other Presses. The Controller of Printing and Stationery informed 
the Committee that it was necessary to maintain a larger stock at Aligarh to 
provide against strikes, etc., in view of the large amount of work done there 
for the Posts and Telegraphs Department. He stated that the question of reduc- 
tion of stocks was under his consideration and he hoped to reduce them to a 
lower figure next ;/ear. 

15. The Auditor General also pointed out that it was suggested at a meeting 
of the Public Accounts Committee two or three years ago that the value of the 
work done by the Government of India Presses for each paying and non-paying 
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Depaitmeut of the Gk)yemment of India should be exhibited in the commercial 
accounts. The Committee desired that these figures should be included in the 
commercial accounts from next year as they would be of great use in comparing 
the expenditure incurred by each department on printing from year to year. 

16. The Auditor General also enquired whether the certificate of veri- 
fication of stock in the Central Publication Branch in paragraph 297 of the 
Commercial Appendix did not require revision. The Controller informed the 
Committee that the verification had not yet been completed and that when it 
was completed a fresh certificate would be furnished. 

17. Paragraph 105 of the Appropriation Accounts . — In reply to a question 
from the Auditor General whether a decision had been reached as to the terms 
on which certain assets had been handed over to the New Delhi Municipal Com- 
mittee, the Committee was informed that no decision had yet been reached. 
The Auditor General and the Finance Secretary stated that it was very import- 
ant to come to a conclusion as quickly as possible as delay would make the 
case more complicated and there was a danger of the assets passing on to the 
municipality without any sort of control by Government. 

18. The Committee then adjourned till 11 a.h. on Saturday, the 30th June 
1934. 


Proceedings <d the Third Heetiiig of the Public Accounts Committee hdd on 
Saturday, the 80th June 1984, at 11 A.M. 


Present : 

The Hon’ble Sir James Gbigg, Finance Member, Chairman, 


Mr. T. N. Bamakbishna Beddi. 
Mr. S. C. Mitea. 

Mr. E. XJpn Saheb Bahadur. 
Eunwer Hajee Ismaibl Alikhan. 
Mr. B. Das. 

Gaptain Sheb Mohammad Ehan. 
Dr. B. D. Daial. 

Maulvi Sir Mohammad Yakub. 


>Members. 


Six Ernest BxmDON, Auditor General. 

Sir At. AN Parsons, linance Secretary. 

Mr. M. Butler, Accountant General, Central Bevenues. > Were also 
Mr. E. T. Coates, Accoimtant General, Posts and Tele- present, 
graphs. 


Mr. 6. V. Bewoob, Director General, Posts and 
Telegraphs. 

Mr. Ghulam Mohammad, Officiating Financial Adviser, 
■ Posts and Telegraphs. 

Mr. S. P. Vabma. 


> Witnesses. 


19. The Committee took up the examination of the Appropriation 
Accounts and connected documents relating to the Posts and Telegraphs 
Department. 
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20. Paragraph 8 of the Auditor OmefoPs letter----FinanoM pasiHon of 
Department . — memorandum was furnished to the Committee {elde Amieixiixa 
A) in which it is explained — 

(1) The loss in the working of the department was reduced from about 
94 lakhs in 1931-32 to about 42 lakhs in 1932-33, but it rose to about 62 

in 1933-34 of which about 27^ lakhs was due to the reduction of the out in 
pay with effect from the 1st April 1933. The estimates for the current yeaf 
anticipate a loss of about 14| lakhs only which may rise to about half a crore 
if the cut in pay is restored. 

(2) Efforts were being continued to reduce the loss further by the following 
measures : 

“ The retrenchment concessions have been extended so far as the Posts 
and Telegraphs department is concerned up to the Slst March 1936. The 
retrenchment of surplus staff is being carried out wherever justified and the 
policy of employing cheaper agencies wherever possible is being consistently 
pursued. The recommendations of the Telegraph Establishment Enquiry 
Committee arc at present under the consideration of Government. A Postal 
Enquiry Committee has been appointed in order to examine and simplify the 
procedures in the post office and some economy may be anticipated as a result 
of the recommendations of this Committee. New reduced scales of pay for 
the non-gazetted subordinate staff of the department are expected to be 
introduced shortly. On the receipt side, attempts are being made to secure 
more revenue by a reduction in the telephone rates. Government have also 
under consideration the introduction of a new method of remittance in the 
form of Indian Postal Orders on the lines of British Postal Orders. The 
activities of the department are being advertised in the public press so as 
to attract more traffic. In order to ascertain whether it is really the high 
rates of postal and telegraph charges that are preventing an increase in 
traflBc, the rates have been reduced this year and the response of tra^c to 
these reduced rates is being carefully watched. The figures for revenue and 
expenditure for April 1934 and approximates for May 1934 do not give 
sufficient indicatipn to base any conclusions but the situation is being carefully 
watched and efforts will continue to be made to reduce expenditure and 
to secure an increase in revenue.” 

21. Paragraph 4 of the Auditor GeneraVs letter— Accuracy of budgetpig and 
ejmency of control over expenditure . — ^The Committee was j^nished withi the 
Memprandum on this subject also {vide Apnexure B) which explains the various 
steps taken or under contemplation to remedy the defects noticed and to effect 
improvements in the procedure concerning bu^eting and control of expenditure. 
The Auditor General also informed the Committee that he had definitely gained 
the impression that the posts and telegraphs authorities were now going much 
more deeply and in much more detail into the^ matters and that he wc^ satis^ 
fied with what they were doing and what they proposed to do ifi future. 

22. Paragraph 80 of the Appropriation Accounts .— Auditor General 
stated t^t in this paragraph a siun of ^s, 9, 68, 006 wm shown as the value of 
cerbam surplus obsolete and unserviceable stores. He desired that an analysis 
should be furnished showing how much of this represents surplus and Ww much 
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obsolete and unserviceable stores. As regaids tbe remark of tbe Accountant 
Oei^sral that the balance in stock was still on the high side, the Committee was 
informed that this was based on the assumption of the correctness of certain 
orders issued that only six months’ stock should be maintained in the case of 
stores to be obtained from abroad, and two months’ stock in the case of stores 
available locally. The adequacy of this amount of stock was at present under 
lamination by the department. 

23. The Committee then took up the memorandum on the system of appor* 
tionment between the constituent Branches of the Indian Posts and Telegraphs 
department of receipts and expenditure which relate to more than one branch 
(Appendix XI). After some discussion it was agreed that the consideration of 
this memorandum should be postponed as some of the members desired to 
make a further study and obtain some further information. In this connection 
the Chairman raised the point whether it would not be possible to devise a 
simpler method of apportioning the cost which might be revised periodically. 
The Auditor General promised to consider the matter. 

24. The Committee then took up the consideration of some of the items 
left over relating to the Finance Department. The Finance Secretary explained 
that the non- voted excesses in Grants 20 — Stamps and 71 — Currency and the 
large voted savings under Grant No. 93 — Capital Outlay on Currency Note 
Press were due to a change in the method of accounting of the Currency Note 
and Security Printing Presses, orders about which were issued after the close 
of the year. 

25. The Committee accepted the explanations given for the excesses under 
Grants Nos. 25 and 26. 

26. The Committee then adjourned till 11 A,yL, on Monday, the 2nd 
July 1934. 


ANNEXXmE A. 

(Vide paragraph 20 af these Proceedings.) 

Memorandum on the Finanoial Position of the Indian Posts and Telegraphs 
Department, furnished by the Director-General, Posts and Telegraphs. 

Note. — Figures are in thousands of rupees^ 

1931- 32. 

1. The accounts for the year 1931-32 closed with a loss of 93,84, the 
expenditure charged to revenue being 11,58,44, wliile the revenue w^is 
only 10,64,60. 

1932- 33. 

2. The budget estimate for this year provided for a revenue of 
11,50,73. As the year advanced it was found that the expectation of 
revenue was not likely to be realised and in the revised estimate the 
figure of 10,{)6j88 was adoprted. The actual revenue of the department 
amounted to 10,55,40. The expenditure provided in the budget was 
11,66,92^ but the results from the economy campaign and the various 
decisions on the recommendaitions of the Posts and Telegraidks Accounts 
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Enquiry Cominittee enabled the provision for expenditure, to be reduced 
in the revised estimate to 11,04|61. The actual expenditure charged to 
revenue including interest on capital outlay amounted to 10,97,29. The 
loss on the yearns working, therefore, amounted to 41,89 as compared wi)^. 
93,84 during the previous year. In spite of the enhanced postal and 
telegraph tariff the revenue continued to fall and but for the vigorous 
campaign of economy and retrenchments and the recommendations of 
the Accounts Enquiry Committee the loss would have been much 
greater. 


1933-34. 

3. The budget estimates for 1933>34 provided for a revenue of 
10,81,34, or an improvement of 25,94 over the actuals for 1932-33. Qf 
this improvement 16,16 represented interest on the balance of the depart- 
ment’s depreciation fund which is being operated on the straight line 
basis from 1933-34 in pursuance of the recommendation of the Posts 
and Telegraphs Accounts Enquiry Committee. This increase in revenue, 
however, is off-set by a corresponding increase in the annual contribu- 
tion to the depreciation fund which amounted to 45,27 in the budget 
estimates for 1933-34 against 23,30 in the accounts for 1932-33. The 
real improvement in revenue estimated in the budget was thus 9,78. As 
the year advanced it became apparent that the expectation of increased 
revenue would not be realised in full and consequently in the revised 
estimate the lower figure of 10,75,34 was adopted. 

4. The expenditure provided in the budget for 1933-34 was 11,38,54 
or an increase of 41,25 over the actuals of 1932-33. This increase wa» 
due to the following causes : — 

(flf) the general rate of deduction from pay which 
was 10 per cent, on pay earned to the end 
of March 1933, was reduced to 5 per cent. 

This accounts for an increase of . . 27,50 

(6) Increase in contribution to the depreciation 

fund, vide previous paragraph . . 21,97 

(c) Annual increments in the pay of staff . . 16,20 

(d) Increase in the interest charges on losses of 

the department . . . . . . 6,52 


Total . . 72,19 


The gross increase under the above items comes to 72,19, but mainly due 
to counterbalancing economies, an increase of 41,25 only was provided 
for. 

5. The budget estimates anticipated a loss of 57,20 on the year’s 
working. As a result of continued efforts of economy it was possible to 
reduce the provision for expenditure in the revised estimates to 11,27,46 
or a saving of 11,08. Appreciable as the saving was it was insufficient 
to cover the gap caused by decline in the revenue and jt was anticipated 
in the revised budget that the department would be working at a loss 
of 61,72. 

‘6. Prom the accOTints up to March 1934 (preliminary) it is estimated 
tfitft revenue is likely* to be less by 1,40 than in the revised estimate and 
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A further saving of 90 is likely to occur on the expenditure side. The 
estimated loss of 51,72 referred to above is thus likely to be increased by 
50 only. 

Prospects for 1934-35. ‘ 

7. The budget estimate for 1934-35 provides for a revenue of 
10,7L26 or 4,48 less than the revised estimated revenue for 1933-34. 
The expenditure is estimated to be 10,85,73. The decrease in revenue is 
due to the estimated loss consequent on the reduction in postage and 
telegraph rates. The gross decrease in revenue due to these changes is 
estimated at 27,00 which is partly counterbalanced by an increase of 
22,00 under other heads. 

8. The total expenditure provides for a reduction of 41,73 as com- 
pared with the revised estimates for 1933-34. This reduction is made 
up as follows : — 

(a) Contribution to the depreciation fund. Since the organisa- 

tion of the department on commercial lines the annual 
allocation for depreciation has been very much higher than 
the amount annually spent on renewals so that the balance 
to the credit of the depreciation fund has been mounting 
up rapidly. Pending a review of the jn'ovision under this 
head and having regard to the large ])ylance in the fund 
the contribution to the depreciation fund during 1934-35 
has been reduced to 8,72 being the amount estimated to be 
required for the actual renewal and reconstruction of assets 
This accounts for a reduction of 35,00. 

(b) Increase in the credits received for services rendered to other 

departments 2,00. 

(c) Reduction in payment^ to retrenched personnel 10,00. 

(d) Economies and other items 7,00. 

Total 54,00. 

This is counterbalanced by a provision of 12,00 to meet charges on 
account of annual increments. 

9. Prom the actual figures for revenue and expenditure for April 
1934, and approximates for May 1934, available at the moment it is not 
possible to formulate any conclusions to justify a departure from these 
figures. 

10. The revenue and loss on the working of the department as a 


whole has been as follows : 

Year. 


Revenue. 

Loss. 

1931-32 

. , 

10,64,60 

93,84 

1932-33 

, , 

. . 10,66,40 

41,89 

1933-34 B.E. 

, . 

. . 10,81,34 

67,20 

1933-34 R.E. 

. • 

.. 10,76,34 

61,72 

1933-34 anticipated aotuak . . 

. . 

.. 10,74,94 

62,22 

1934.36B.E. .. 

• • 

. . 10,71,28 

14,47 

It win be seen from the above that every effort is being made to improve 

the iSnaucial potdtioii of the department. 
Ti348LAD 

Unfortunately tne revenue of 

Q ' 
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the department is not showing signs of recovery. On the expenditure 
side every effort is being made to reduce, the cost of working. The pay 
of personnel which constitutes the great bulk of the expenditure in the 
department has always a tendency to increase owing to the annual 
increments. Tn spite of this tendency it has been possible to secure a 
definite reduction in the expenditure in the pay bill of the department. 
The figures given below will indicate the economies secui*ed : - 



Actuals. 

Additional 

savings 

emergency 

deduction. 

Total. 

Yearly 
increase or 
decrease. 

1924-26 



6,12,00 

• • 

1925-26 



6,33,00 

-1-21,00 

1926-27 



6,67,00 

+24.00 

1927-28 

. . 

. . 

6,90,00 

+33,00 

1928-29 

. . 

. • 

7,34,00 

+44,00 

1929-30 

. • 


7,66,00 

+32,00 

1930-31 

. . 


7,90,00 

+24,00 

1931-32 

7,88,00 

15,00 

8,03,00 

+ 13,00 

1932-33 

7,19,00 

60,00 

7,79,00 

-24,00 

1933-34 (up to March 

7,26,00 

32,60 

7,58,60 

-20,60 


preliminary). 


11. Efforts are being continued to secure further economies in the 
working of the department. The retrenchment concessions have been 
extended so far as the Posts and Telegraphs Department is concerned up 
to tlie 31st March 1935. The retrenchment of surplus staff is being 
carried out wherever justified and the policy of employing cheaper agen- 
cies Avherever possible is being consistently pursued. The recommenda- 
tions of the Telegraph Establishment Enquiry Committee are at present 
under the consideration of Government. A Postal Enquiry Committee 
has been appointed in order to examine and simplify the procedures in 
the post office and some economy may be anticipated as a result of the 
recommendations of this Committee. New reduced scales of pay for the 
non-gazetted subordinate staff of the department are expected to be 
introduced shortly. On the receipt side, attempts are being made to 
secure more revenue by a reduction in the telephone rates. Government 
have also under consideration the introduction of a new method of 
remittance in the form of Indian Postal Orders on the lines of British 
Postal Orders. The activities of the department are being advertised in 
the public press so as' to attract more traffic. In order to ascertain 
whether it is really the high rates of postal and telegraph charges that 
are preventing an increase in traffic the rates have been reduced this 
yef^r and the response of traffic to these reduced rates is being carefully 
watched. As already stated above, the figures for revenue and expendi- 
ture for April 1934, and approximates for May 1934, do not ^ve suffi- 
cient indication to base any conclusions but the situation is, being care- 
fully watched and efforts will continue to ;be miad.e to reduce j^xpeuditnre 
and to secure an increase in revenue. . . 
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ANNEXUBE B. 

(Vide paragraph 21 of these Proceedings*) 

Memorandum on the accuracy of budgeting, efSciency of control over 
expenditure, stores balances, and incidence of tlie cost of establish- 
ment employed on works in the Posts and Telegraphs Department, . 
furnished by the Director-General, Posts and Telegraphs. 

Attention is invited to paragraphs 50 — 54, 58, 59, 61 and 80 of the 
Report of the Accountant General, Posts and Telegraphs, on the Appro- 
priation Accounts of the Posts and Telegraphs Department for the year 
1932-3.S dealing with the accuracy of budgeting, efficiency of control over 
expenditure and certain connected questions also referred to in para- 
graph 4 of the Auditor General’s covering letter No. 91-Bep.|6-34, dated 
the 17th of April 1934 (Appendix IV). This memorandum has been 
drawn up to bring to the notice of the Public Accounts Committee the 
steps that have been either taken already or are contemplated to remedy 
the defects noticed and to effect improvements in the procedure concern- 
ing budgeting and control of expenditure. The full effect of the measures 
adopted will begin to appear from the accounts of 1934-35. Efforts are 
not being relaxed to effect further improvements in the light of experience. 

2. Broadly speaking, the measures fall under the following heads ; — 

(1) Reconciliation of departmental figures for Postal fluctuating 

charges with those hooked in the Audit Office . — As a result 
of detailed examination the defects in procedure noticed 
during the last few years have been removed and provision 
is made to enable Heads of Circles to effect reconciliation by 
each subordinate controlling officer under his jurisdiction. 
Detailed instructions drawn up in collaboration with the 
Accountant General, Posts and Telegraphs, will issue shortly. 

(2) Credits to Capital or working expenses from sale of assets . — 

A revised procedure, devised in consultation with the 
Accountant-General, Posts and Telegraphs, to remove the basic 
defects responsible for the divergences between actuals and 
estimates under the heads “ other credits ” is being intro- 
duced. 

(3) Control over re-appropriations . — The centralised control by the 

Director General’s office over re-appropriations is being re- 
laxed to a large extent. The revised procedure mentioned 
in paragraph 60 of the above Report could only be par- 
tially introduced in 1933-34 and will be brought fully into 
force from 1934-35. This procedure will minimise varia- 
tions between expenditure and final grants in respect of 
fluctuating expenditure. 

(4) Credits for services rendered to other departments . — Estimates 

under this head were hitherto based on actuals which are 
several months old. These estimates are now based on the 
latest figures r^arding the number of transactions and pre- 
pared, where necessary, in consultation with the Finance 
Department, who are in a better position to anticipate the 
probable effects on Savings. Bank and Gash Certificate 
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business of the issue and discharge of loans and the condi- 
tions ruling in the money market. 

(5) The existing methods of framing the budget and controlling 

the expenditure in workshops and the stores yard is undeir 
consideration and steps will be taken in the near future to 
effect necessary improvements. Considerable improvementB 
are expected to be carried out during the current year as a 
result of the detailed examination of the existing methods 
in the Budget Section of the Director-Generars office. 

(6) Level of stores balances. — The balance of stores on 31st March 

1934 was as follows : — 

Rs. 

(a) Mobilisation stores . . . • 20,15,774 

' (h) Surplus, obsolete or unserviceable stores. . 9,58,000 

(c) General stores . . . . 31,30,000 

The balance of stores has been considerably reduced during the last 
. few years and efforts are still being made to effect further 

reductions. The question of fixing more practical limite for 
maximum permissible stock of stores is under examination. 

(7) Incidence of the cost of establishment employed on works . — 

The various methods to determine a reliable ratio between 
cost of establishments in the Telegraph Branch of the Depart- 
ment and the cost of works expenditure tried hitherto having 
been found unsuitable, statistics were obtained last year by 
keeping certain works under observation and maintaining 
actual records. These unfortunately have not been found 
of much practical value and no reliable conclusions could be 
drawn therefrom. The matter is being further investigated 
and the results will be placed before the Public Accounts 
Committee in due course. 


Frooeedings of the Fourth Meeting ol the Public Accounts Committee held on 
Monday, the 2nd My 1984, at 11. A.M. 


Present : 


The Hon’ble Sir James Griqo, Finance Member, Chairman. 


Mr. T. N. Ramakrishna Reddi. 
Mr. S. C. Mttra. 
lifr. K. Um Saheb Bahadur. 
Kunwer Hajee Ismaiel Alikhan. 
Mr. B. Das. 

Captain Sher Mohammad Khan. 
Dr. R. D. Dalal. 


Members. 


Sir Ernest Burdon, Auditor General. 

The Hon’ble Sir A:^ Parsons, Finance 
Secretary. 

Mr. M. Butler, Accountant General, Central 
Revenues. 

Mr. M. E. Sen Gupta, Audit Officer, Indian 


> Were also present. 
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The Hon’ble Mr. D. G. Mitchell, ISecretary, 
Department of Industries and Labour. 

Sir James Pitkeathly, Chief Controller, Indian 
Stores Department. 

Mr. C. M. Trivedi, Joint Secretary, Home Depart- 
ment. 

Mr. C. F. V. Williams, Deputy Secretary, 
Home Department. 

Rai Sahib Bishan Swarup from the Delhi Adminis- 
tration. 


> Witnesses. 


27. The Committee took up the examination of the Appropriation 
Accounts and connected documents relating to the Indian Stores Depart- 
ment. 


28. Voted excess. — ^There was an excess of Rs. 83,163 on the voted Grant 
due to smaller recoveries of departmental charges owing to continued financial 
depression and downward trend of prices. The Auditor General informed the 
Committee that he had accepted the suggestion made to him that those recover- 
ies which were not really expenditure incurred on behalf of other Governments 
or departments, but only a percentage of the value of stores purchased, should be 
diown as receipts and not as deductions from expenditure. 

29. Note 1 on page 175 of the Appropriation Acco^^nts — Waiving of a 
recovery of Rs. 21^995 on account of charges for tensile and other tests. — ^The Com- 
mittee was informed that these charges were not recoverable in equity but 
owing to the defective wording of the schedule they were technically recoverable 
and that steps had since been taken to redraft the schedule. 

30. In reply to a question from Mr. Das as to what progress had been 
made as regai^ the various Departments of the Government of India making 
greater use of the Indian Stores Department, the Committee was informed that 
the Railway Department was at present making greater use of the Indian 
Stores Department and that, as regards the Army Department, the matter 
was at present being examined by the Finance Secretary. 

31. Mr. Das desired that in view of the large drop in the value of stores 
purchased from the Indian Stores Department, London, the question of re- 
ducing the strength of that Department and of making it a part of the Indian 
Stores Department in India should be considered. 

32. The Committee then took up the examination of the Appropriation 
Adcounts relating to the Reforms Office and the Home Department. 

33. Important comment on page 235 of the Appropriation Accounts — Theft 
of a cash box. — The Finance Secretary agreed that the cashiers of Committees 
iffiould always be persons in the permanent service of Government and that a 
standard set of self-contained instructions for the guidance of Committees 
and Commissions should be issued. 

34. Item 11 of the Quarterly List^Appendix I— Necessity for maintaining 
a dairy in the Andamans. — ^The Committee was informed that it was riot possible 
to close down the Dairy but strenuous efforts were being made tO' reduce the 
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loss. It was stated that a proposal was at present under consideration to depute 
one of the officers of the Military Dairy Farms in India to go into the question. 
In view of the small amount of loss in the working of the Dairy the Committee 
considered that it was unnecessary to incur the expense of deputing an officer 
to go into the question but that the Department should consider whether they 
could not make up the loss by slightly increasing the selling prices of the pro- 
ducts of the Dairy. 

36. Posting of a trained Accounts officer to the A^idamans to assist the Chief 
Commissioner. — The Committee desired that the proposal which was held in 
abeyance for various reasons should be revived as soon as possible. 

36. The Committee then took up the examination of the remaining items 
relating to the Finance Department. 

37. Treasury Defalcations . — There was a serious increase in the number 
and amoimt of treasury defalcations dealt with in the report of the year and a 
oommon feature of aU the cases was a laxity of supervision which facilitated the 
fipauds. The Committee desired that the Government of India should press 
Vfm Provincial Governments the necessity of putting proper officers in charge 
of treasuries and seeing that there is proper supervision. 

38. The Committee then adjourned till 2-30 p.m. 


Rioeedings ol the Fifth Meeting olthe PaUic Accounts Committee held on 
Monday^ the end July 1934, at 2410 P.M. 


Present : 


The Hoirble Sir James Grigc, Finance Member, Chairman. 


Mr. T. N. Ramakrishna Reddi. 
Mr. S. C. Mitra. 

Mr. K. Uppi Saheb Bahadur. 
Kunwer Hajee Ismaibl Alikhan. 




> Members. 


Mr. B. Das. 


Captain Sher Mohammad Khan. 
Dr. R. D. Dalal. 


Sir Ernest Burdon, Auditor General. 

The Hon’ble Sir Alan Parsons, Finance Secretary. 
Mr. M. Butler, Accountant General, Central 
Revenues. 


^Were also present; 

J 


lir. H. A. F. Metcalfk, Secretary, Foreign and 
Political Department. 

Mr. V. Narababi Rao, Additional Deputy Secre- 
tary, Foreign and Political Department. 

Rai Bahadur Lal, Financial Secretary, 

"North-West Frontier Province. 

L. SuiTOAit Das, Financial Assatant, BahichistM). 


yWilimm. 
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39. The Committee took up the examination of the Appropriation Anooanta 
and connected documents relating to the Foreign and Political Department. 

40 . Creation of unauthorised excluded funds, — The Auditor General brought 
to the notice of tlie Committee that certain unauthorised excluded funds were 
created by the local Administration without proper sanction. One suoh fund 
was the Khassadar’s fund which was financed by money drawn from Govern- 
ment treasury on monthly 

(i) contingent bills at the rate of l/12th of the annual provision made in 

the sanctioned budget on account of Khassadar contingencies, 
and 

(ii) establishment bills prepared on the basis of the sanctioned strength 

of the Khassadars irrespective of the fact whether the persons for 
whom pay was drawn were actually in Government service or 
not. Out of the amounts thus drawn and credited to the funds 
payments were made as and when occasion arose. 

Another such fund is the motor lorry depreciation fund which was created 
by drawing from the treasury 25 per cent, of the estimate of the annual cost of 
upkeep and crediting it to the fund. The Committee after discussion came to 
the conclusion that these funds should be abolished immediatl'ey. They also 
considered it desirable that a list of all excluded funds maintained in the Pro- 
vince should be obtained as quickly as possible and an examination should be 
made to see whether all of them should not be abolished. The Auditor General 
also mentioned two other apparently legitimate funds, m., the Scouts Fund and. 
the Frontier Constabulary Fund, which he stated had been brought under his 
audit. 

41. Firuincial powers of His Excellency the Governor of North-West Frontier 
Province in respect of expenditure in Tribal areas , — The Auditor General in- 
formed the Committee that one of the difiiculties of the Comptroller, North- 
West Frontier Province, at present was that the powers of His Excellency the 
Governor in regard to expenditure on behalf of the Central Government had not 
been clearly defined and that it was necessary that definite rules should be laid 
down as quickly as possible. The Committee was informed that the matter was 
at present under the consideration of the Government of India and that orders 
were likely to issue shortly. 

42. The Committee then took up the remaining items relating to the 
Finance Department. 

43. The Committee accepted the explanations for the excesses under 
Grants Nos. 42, 74, 76-B and 96. 

44. Report onthe working of the Pro’dficial Loans Fund . — The Auditor 
General mentioned that suspension of repayment of instalments of principal to 
the Fund by the Bombay Government in 1932-33 was not mentioned in the 
Report and desired that all such special features of the year should be included 
in the Report. The Finance Secretary agreed. 

45. The Committee adjourned till 11 a.m., on Tuesday, the 3rd July 1934. 
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Proceedings of the Sixth Meeting of the PaUie Accounts Committee held on 
Tuesday, the 8rd July 1984, at 11 A.H. 

Present : 

The Hon*ble Sir James Grigg, Finance Member, Chairman. 

Mr. T. N. Eamakrishna Reddi. ') 

Mr. K. Uppi Saheb Bahadur. 

Kunwer Hajee Ismaiel Alirhan. 

Mr. B. Das. 

Captain Suer Mohammad Khan. 

Maulvi Sir Mohammad Yakub. 

Dr. R. D. Dalal. 

Sir Ernest Burdon, Auditor General. 

The Hon’ble Sir Alan Parsons, Finance Secretary. 

Mr. M. Butler, Accountant General, Central Revenues. ^ Were also 

Mr. M. K. Sen Gupta, Audit Officer, Indian Stores De- present, 
partment. 

Mr. A. RAfSMAN, Member, Central Board of Revenue. 

Mr. W. W. Njnd, Member, Central Board of Revenue. I 

Mr. F. C. Kino. Commissioner, Northern India Salt > Witnesses. 

Revenue. [ 

Mr. N. R. PtLLAi, Joint Secretary, Commerce Department. J 

46. The Committee took up the examination of the Appropriation 
Accounts and connected documents relating to the Commerce Department. 

47. The Bengal Pilot Service Widows and Family Pension Fund . — ^The 
Auditor General brought to the special notice of the Committee the figures 
given in paragraph 208 of the Commercial Accounts which showed that during 
the last five years the expenditure on account of the Fund largely exceeded 
the receipts every year. Mr. Raisman explained to the Committee that in 
the case of a Family Pension Fund the receipts and disbursements of a few years 
were not a proper test but after close examination of the position the Commerce 
Department had come to the conclusion that the Fund was not sound from an 
actuarial point of view and it had therefore been decided that future recruits 
to the Bengal Pilot Service should not be eligible to subscribe to the Fund. 

48. Inadequate current control of expenditure in the Lighthouse Department.— 
The Committee was informed that the question was under the consideration 
of the Commerce Department at preseift and that it was proposed to allow 
the Superintendents of Lighthouses to exercise some powers of reappropria- 
tion and also to amalgamate some of the unnecessary sub-heads. The matter 
would be settled in consultation with the Accountants General. 

49. Accounts of Oovernment Comrnercial Concerns,~ln paragraph 6 of his 
letter the Auditor General has stated as follows : — 

‘*1 am especially struck on this occasion with the improvement whicli ’ 
has been effected in the presentatioR of the accounts of Goverx).-' 
ment Commercial concerns contained in the Accountant General, 
Central Revenues’ Commercial Appendix to his Report.. \ In 
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my opinion the financial ireviews of the vaiions accounting offi- 
cers have, in general, now reached a higher standard than before, 
both in the fullness and the suitability of the information sup- 
plied ; and the work of my auditors has thus been correspondingly 
simplified. I note also that in general, despite adverse cir- 
cumstances, the financial administration of a number of the 
concerns has in the commercial sense been more successful than 
for some years past.** 

The Auditor General mentioned that the account of the Lighthouse Department 
was one of the accounts which was responsible for the above comment in his 
letter. In this connection the Auditor General raised the question whether 
in view of the considerable improvement in the commercial accounts pre^ 
sented to the Committee and in view of the fact that the Committee had before 
them at present figures of a number of years for purposes of comparison, ad- 
vance reviews of the subsequent year based on unaudited figures should be 
continued. He expressed the opinion that these reviews should be dis^'oiiti- 
nued as they were on the whole objectionable from the auditors* point of view, 
being based on unaudited figures. Any information which the Committee 
desired regarding the working of any particular commercial concern in the 
subsequent year could, if necessary, be obtained by the Committee during .the 
course of the examination of the witnesses. The Committee agreed to the 
discontinuance of these advance reviews. The question of discontinuing 
the advance review in the case of Railways was reserved for separate consi- 
deration when the Railway accounts are taken up. 

50. The Committee then took up the examination of the Appropriation 
Accounts and the connected documents relating to the Central Board of Re- 
venue. 

51. New system of audit of Customs Revenue , — The Committee was glad 
to note that the Central Board of Revenue has expressed its satisfaction of the 
smooth and harmonious working of the new system and its appreciation of the 
results achieved. 

62. Irregular Appropriations, — A sum of Rs. 1,900 was reappropriated 
by a Collector of Customs from the sub-head “ Pay of Officers ’* which required 
the previous approval of the Finance Department. The Committee was in- 
formed that this was done by the Collector under a misapprehension and that 
his attention had been drawn to it. 

63. Supply of Kheurra salt for Bernal , — In reply to a question by Mr. Dasi 
the Committee was informed that a wagon of Khewra salt and one of Sambhar 
salt had been sent to the Bengal market as an experiment, but owing to the 
low prices of imported salt at present Khewra salt could not compete with the 
imported salt u^ess the former was sold at a price below cost. 

64. Large stock of salt at the Madras Depot , — The Committee was informed 
that the, question was at present being examined on the spot by one of the 
members of the Central Board. 

66. Large stocks of Malwa opium and irwrease in the cost of manufacture of 
provision opium . — ^In view of the increasing stocks of Malwa opium the Com- 
mittee desired* to have an appreciatiotii of the position as r^ards the stoek of 

*Vide Appendit XT.II. » • 
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Malwa opium and the production of opium in general, with particular reference 
to financial aspects and prospects. They desired* to know ivief alia why the 
cost of manufacture of provision opium had gone up in 1932-33 although the 
sales of provision opium to Foreign Governments were being reduced. 

66. Excess under refunds . — ^The Committee was informed that till 1931 
all the excise duty on kerosene and motor spirit made in Burma was actually 
paid in Burma and when shipments were made out of India the Collector of 
Customs instead of making a refund merely deducted the amount from the 
duty payable so that no provision used to be made under refunds. In 1931 
the Government of India agreed to petrol and kerosene being shipped from 
Burma to ports like Bombay and Karachi in bond. When refunds were given 
at these ports they were actually paid in cash but intimation of these payments 
was received by the Collector of Customs after the close of the year. He could 
not therefore apply for additional funds. 

67. The Committee then adjourned till 2-30t p.m. 

Report of the Publie Accounts Committee on the Accounts of 

1932-33. 

Part IT— Railway Accounts. 

Position as regards estimating. 

1. The following table compares the original estimates made before the 
beginning of the year, the revised estimates prepared near its end, and the 
actual results : 


(1) Traffic receipts (less refunds) 

(Lakhs of rupees.) 
Budget. Revised. Actuals. 
89,00 80,50 85,62 

(2) Miscellaneous receipts 

1,10 

1,07 

1,03 

(3) Working Expenses 

62,70 

62,85 

62,85 

(4) Misoollfimeous Expenditure 

47 

47 

47 

(5) Surplus profits .. 

80 

65 

65 

(6) Interest oharges . . 

33,72 

.32,94 

32,91 

(7) Surplus (4-) or deficit ( — ) .. - 

-7,59 

—9,34 

—10,23 

(8) Contribution to general revenues . . 

, . 

. . 

. . 

(9) Payment to (+) withdrawal from ( — ) Resorvo 

, . 

. . 

. . 

(10) Loans from the Depreciation Fund . . 

7,59 

9,34 

10,23 

2. The budget estimate for 1932-33 anticipated 

a net deficit of Rs. 7,69 


lakhs which was increased to 9,34 lakhs in the revised estimate. The actuals 
proved to be still worse resulting in a deficit of Rs. 10,23 lakhs which was met 
by a loan from the Depreciation Fund. As in 1931-32, the prescribed contri- 
bution to general revenues could not be paid during the year under review. 
The deterioration as compared with the estimates was due to the continued 
economic depression, the low level of prices and the decreased spending power 
of the people. The figures in the above table show that while the receipts 
varied widely from the original estimates, the total expenditure, excluding 
interest but including all other expenditure, «.e., ordinary working expenses 
depreciation, miscellaneous expenditure and surplus profits, was exactly the- 

same in the budget, revised estimate and actuals 

♦ vide Appendix XIII. 

t Thie meefting wat held in conheotion with Railway Appromatkm Accounts. > 

draft Report of the Public Accounts CommittM was awpted by the Committee at 
the meeting held on Saturday, the 18th August 1834^ at 3 p.m. 
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Position as zegaids tentiol of expenditaie. 

3. The following table compares the final voted grants with the expenditure 
against those grants : — 

(Lakhs of rupees.) 



Original 

Supple- 

Final 

Actual 

Excess + 


grant. 

mentary 

grant. 

grant. 

expendi- 

ture. 

Saving — 



Expenditure charged to Revenue. 

1. Railway Board 

7-76 

•40 

8-16 

7-96 

—20 

2. Inspection 

•70 

•01 

•71 

-74 

+ •03 

8. Audit 

12-00 

-24 

12-24 

12-63 

+ •29 

t. Working Expenses^ Adminis- 

9,97-00 

12-60 

10,09-60 

9.98-08 

-11-42 

tration. 

5. Eepaiis, maintenance and 

36,76-00 

. , 

36,76-00 

36,72-72 

-3-28 

operation. 

0. Payment of surplus profits . . 

80-00 

. . 

80-00 

66-21 

—14-79 

0. Appropriation to Deprecia- 

13.26-00 

6-00 

13.31-00 

13,33-16 

+2-16 

tion Fund. 

11. Miscellaneous expenditure . . 

6-60 

. . 

6-60 

3-82 

-2-68 

14. Strategic lines 

1,86-00 

2-69 

1,87-69 

1,84-95 

-2-74 

Expenditure charged to Capital and Depreciation Fund. 

7. New construction . . 

1,00-60 

, , 

1,00-60 

66-69 

— 46-01 

8. Open line works 

3,06-60 

. • 

3,06-60 

—26- 10 

-3,30-60 

10. Appropriation from Depre- 

13,18-79 

1,76-37 

14,94-16 

16,67-64 

+ 1,63-48 

ciation Fund. 

16. Strategic lines capital 

8-00 

. . 

8-00 

—22-60 

—30-60 


4. The non-voted appropriations sanctioned by the Government of India 
and the expenditure against those appropriations are given below : — 


(Lakhs of rupees.) 

Supple- 

Original mentary Final Actual Excess + 
appro- appro- appro- expend!- Saving — 


1. Railway Board 

priation. 

4-26 

priation. priation. ture. 

Expenditure charged to Revenue. 

— 13 4-12 4-16 +-04 

2. Inspection 

2-26 

•58 

2-83 

2-78 

— 05 

3. Audit 

4-46 

-40 

4-86 

4-89 

+ •04 

4. Working expenses, Adminis- 

94-00 

8-18 

1,02-18 

1,01-20 

— 98 

tration. 

6. Repairs, Maintenance and 

1-00 

•40 

1-40 

1-37 

—08 

Operation. 

11. Miscellaneous expenditure. . . 

8-60 

•89 

9-39 

9-61 

+ •12 

14. Strategic lines 

4-60 

-84 

6-34 

6-48 

+ •14 

7. New construction . . 

•40 

Expenditure charged to Capitol, 

• ’ll M7 M9 +-02 

8. Open line works 

•60 

•73 

1-23 

1-77 

+ •64 

15. Strategic lines 

. . 

•01 

•01 

-01 

. . 

Bisohaige of Debentures 

. • 

44-32 

44-32 

20-62 

— 23-80 

Interest on Debt 

32,83-43 

—72-83 

31,60^60 

31,66-94 

, 3^66 

Interest on Capital contributed 

1,38-21 

— 4-61 

1.33-70 

1,83-68 

— 12 

byCbfttpKnies. 
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5. We give in paragraph 6 below t^e reasons for thjs excesses over voted 
grants Nos. 2, 3, 9 and 10 which require the vote of the Legislative Assembly. 
There were four excesses in the year under report against one and six itl 1931-32 
and 1930-31 respectively. The excesses over non-voted appropriations num* 
bered six in 1932-33 against five in 1931-32 and four in 1930-31. The percent- 
age of individual excesses, votableand non- votable, varied from *16 per cent 
to 4*24 per cent under heads of expenditure charged to Revenue and from 
1 • 99 per cent to 43 • 62 per cent under heads of expenditure charged to Capital. 

As regards savings, they varied from • 09 per cent to 382 • 60 per cent under' 
individual heads, the biggest savings occurring under the revenue grants 
4 and 6 and the capital grants 7, K and 15. Taking the total railway expen- 
diture both voted and non-voted, there was a saving of 37 lakhs or • 38 per cent 
under expenditure charged to revenue and a saving of 2,66 lakhs or 13*6 per 
cent under capital expenditure. The position in this respect compares as 
follows with the last two years : — 

Expenditure charged to Revenue, 


(Excluding appropriations to and from the Reserve Fund.) 

(Lakhs of rupees.) 





Final 


Percentage 




grant 


of 

Year. 



and 

Savings. 

column (3) 




appro- 


to 




priation. 


column (2). 

1 



2 

3 

4 

1930-31 

« . 

• . • 

.. 1,06,11 

—2,98 

2-83 

1931-32 

, , 

. . . 

. . 1,01,38 

—4,24 

4*18 

1932-33 

. . 

• • 

97,36 

—37 

'38 




Expenditure charged to CapUal. 

1930-31 

. . 

. . 

25,74 

-1,14 

4*39 

1931-32 

, • 

• . • 

29,18 

—4,96 

16*96 

1932-33 

. . 

• . 

19,66 

—2,66 

13*60 


We agree with the Auditor Greneral that as the conditions of the year 
were abnormal — ^large departures from the budget programme were necessitated 
by financial difficulties — ^and as the demands for grants continued in the year 
in a form which has been condemned and has been superseded in 1934-36, 
no definite conclusions can be drawn from the results of the appropriation 
audit of the year. We are glad to note that in spite of these difficulties the 
Director of Railway Audit has not reported any important failure 

Excesses over voted grants. 

. €. The excesses oyer voted grants which require to be regularised by excess 
votes of the Legislative Assembly are shoWn below : 

Demand No. Final grant. Actual Excess. 

expenditure. 

Rs. Rs. Rs.' 

2. Inspection .. ... .. 71,000 74,008 . .3,008 . 

3. Audit .. ; i . .. 12,24,000 12,62,640 . 28,640 

91' Appropriation to Depieciatidn Fundv 13,31;00,000 .13,33,15,627 = . 2,16,62^7; 

10:- Appropriation from Be^reoiation .• > ' *. . "'■ , . . 

Fund 14,94,16,000 16,67,63,636 1,6^7/636 • 
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The oEcesaeb under demands Kos. 2 and 3 were mainlj due to larger payments 
01 gratuil^ and leave salaries. The mtp^uliture under Demand No. 9 is not 
OontroUable and the excess is very small being less than one-sixth of 1 per cent. 
It is due to special difficulties met witA in framing a proper estimate. The 
excess under Demand No. 10 was due to the fact that the actual works 
expenditure debitable to the Depreciation Fund and the temporary loan 
from the Fund to meet the deficit were more than anticipated. 

Beappropriations not made in accordance with preEoribed rules. 

7. Under rule 62 (2) (it) of the Indian Legislative Buies we are required to 
bring to the notice of the Legislative Assembly every reappropriation within a 
grant which is not in accordance with such rules as may be prescribed by the 
Finance Department. We give below the cases brought to our notice by the 
Director of Bailway Audit: 

(1) On the South Indian Bailway and the Great Indian Peninsula Bail- 
way certain reappropriations were sanctioned from the sub>head 
“ Payment to the Income-tax Department ” which required the 
previous approval of the Bailway Board. 

2) On the same two railways as well as on the Madras and Southern 
Mahratta Bailway reappropriations were sanctioned from the 
sub-head “ Track Benewals which also required the previous 
approval of the Bailway Board. 

(3) On the South Indian Bailway a reappropriation was sanctioned to 

meet expenditure which had not been sanctioned by the Eailway 
Board. 

(4) TheAssamBengalBailway, the Bengal Nagpur Eailway, the Bengal 

and North-Western Eailw'ay, the Burma Eailways, the Jodhpur 
Bailway and the Madras and Southern Mahiatta Bailway 
assumed that certain authorisations of expenditure sanctioned 
by the Bailway Board in excess of the allotment were actual 
additional allotments sanctioned by the Bailway Board and 
made formal reappropriations which were irregular. 

Comments on matters arising out of the accounts for 1982-88. 

8. Date of issue of the Financial dommissioner's Review . — In paragraph 12 
of the Beport on the accounts for 1931-32, the Public Accounts Committee 
agreed that in view of the difficulties pointed out by the Financial Commissioner 
it was enough if his Review was ready in time for consideration by the Auditor 
General before he wrote his letter on the Appropriation Accounts. The ques- 
tion has again been raised by the Auditor General in his letter on the Appro- 
priation Accounts (Appendix I) where he says that '' to promote materially 
the convenience and efficiency of the Public Accounts Committee ” and in order 
to avoid overlapping it is absolutely necessary that the report of the Director 
of Bailway Audit should be written only after the Financial Commissioner’s 
Review is available to him. The Financial Commissioner agreed that he would 
try to give the Review to the Director of Railway Audit by the middle of April 
from next year. 
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In ttis oonnection the Auditor Genial raised the question whether the 
summary of the financial results and the provisional balance sheets of collieries 
of the succeediog year prepared by the Fioancial Commissioner for presentation 
to the Committee might not be di continued, as they had fulfilled the purpose 
for which they wore originally designed. We accept the Auditor Generars 
proposal, but the Financial Commissioner should, while giving evidence belore 
the Committee, be in a position to give the Committee any infmrmation which 
they might require regarding the results of the subsequent year. 

9. General question of the treatment of the Depreciation Fund . — We were 
informed that there were two questions involved : 

(1) the allocation of expenditure to capital, Depreciation Fund and to 

revenue, and 

(2) the method of calculating the contribution to the Depreciation Fund* 

We understand from the Financial Commissioner that no conclusion has yet 
been arrived at as regards the first question, but, as regards the second question, 
the present method, though theoretically probably justifiable, in practice it 
cannot bo considered as leading to accurate results, and the time utilised for 
keeping up the registers, etc., appeared to be an absolute waste. Without 
entering into the question as to whether the present contribution to the Depre- 
ciation Fund is adequate or inadequate it has been suggested that the method 
of calculation should be simplified, and that it should be based, as recommended 
by the Auditor General two years ago, on the capital at charge of the Railways. 
We recommend that the proposal should be formally put to the Auditor General 
in writing as desired by him, and he should be given an opportunity of examin- 
ing exactly what changes are involved and whether he could accept them, and 
if he is satisfied with the proposed change, effect should be given to it without 
further reference to the Public Accounts Committee ; but a report should be 
made to them. 

10. Allocation of expefiditure on rolling stock on company-managed rail- 
ways . — ^A memorandum Appendix IV) was circulated to us by the Railway 
Board, in which it has been explained that a draft convention on the subject 
was forwarded to all company-managed railways in June 1932 and that they 
were asked to obtain the concurrence of their Board of Direotors, but most of the 
companies had not yet accepted it. W e accept the Auditor General’s suggestion 
that at the next annual meeting of the Agents the Railway Board should try 
and get as great a measure of agreement aa possible, and if they fail, the Agents 
of company railways should be permitted to make their own proposals as 
regards allocation which the Government Examiner would examine, and if he 
thought that the proposed allocation did not satisfy the general conditions laid 
down by the Railway Board, the matter should be reported to the latter who 
would determine the question with reference tp the contracts with the individual 
railways. 

11. New Service . — ^We have carefully examined the two items of doubtful 

cases of new service mentioned in the memoran(ium furnished by the Auditor 
General, . 

(1) construction of a ring bund at Damukdia, and 
(2) xegifdering; the trapk of Delhi JmniMt Bridge on the Noisth* 
Western Railway. 
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We consider that both the items should not be treated as items of new service. 

In iihis connection the Auditor General raised the question whether the 
practice of furnishing the Committee with a memorandum of doubtful cases of 
new service, which was initiated in order to build up a certain amount of case 
law, need not be discontinued. He informed us that all his principal Auditors 
throughout India had most meticulous instructions as to how to identify cases 
of new service and if the. accounts of any year included items of new service, 
which were undertaken without obtaining a specific vote from tlie legislature, 
such items would in the ordinary course be included in the Audit Report. In 
the circumstances, we agree to the discontinuance of a separate memorandum 
on the subject. 

12. We append to our report minutes of the proceedings, which we consider 
should be treated as part of the report. We assume that, in accordance with the 
established practice, action will be taken by the department as necessary on the 
observations and recommendations contained in these proceedings. 

P. J. GRIGG. 

M. C. RAJAH. 

T. N. RAMAKRISHNA REDDI. 

8. C. MITRA. 

K. UPPI. 

ISMAIEL ALIKHAN. 

B. DAS. 

SHER MOHD. KHAN. 

R. D. DALAii. 

K. SANJIVA ROW, 


Datfd the 20th Avgust, 1934. 


PROCEEDIHGS OF THE COMMITTEE. 


Proceedings of the Eighth* Meeting of the Pnblio Accounts Committee held on 
Wednesday, the 4th Voly 1984, at 11 A.1I. 


Present : 

The Hon’ble Sir James Grxgg, Finance Member, Chairrmn. 


Mr. T. N. Ramakbishna Redm. 
Mr. E. Uppi Saheb Bahadur. 
Kunwer Hajek Ishaiel Alikoan. 
Mr. B. Das. 

Maulvi Sir Mohammad Yaeub. 

Dr. R. D. Dalal. 


» Members. 


♦ The first six Keetixigs were held in connection with the Appropriation Accounts relating 
tn Ctril, Military and Costs and Telegraidis. At the Seventh Meeting held on Tuesday, the 
3 rd Jiftly* at ?-80 P.M., ihe draft Import on the Accounts ^ 931 - 32 ^ Fart II (Railways), was 

'adoJifSa hy the 
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Sir Ebnsst Bukdon, Auditor Glenetal. 

The Hou’ble Sir Alan Fabsons, Fiuaiice Storetary. 
Mr. T. K. Rajagopalan, Director of Railway 
Audit. 


1 



Mr. P. R. Rau, Financial Commissioner, Railways. 
Mr. T. S. Sankara Atyar, Director of Finance, 
Railway Board. 

Mr. B. N. Mitra, Controller of Railway Accounts. 


S WUneises. 


1. The Committee took up the examination of the Appropriation 
Accounts and connected documents relating to the Railway Department. 


2. Dale of issue of Financial Commissioner's Review,' — The question 
of the date of issue of the Review by the Financial Commissioner was 
considered by the Committee last year when, in view of the difficulties 
explained by the Financial Commissioner, the Committee agreed that it 
would be enough if the Review was ready in time for consideration by the 
Auditor General before he wrote his letter on the Appropriation Accounts, 
^he question was again raised by the Auditor General this year and for 
the reasons given by him in paragraphs 3 and 4 of his letter {Appendix 1) 
ho considers that it is absolutely necessary that the Report of the 
Director of Railway Audit should be written only after the Financial Com- 
missioner’s Review is available to him. The Financial Commissioner 
agreed that he would try to give the Review to the Director of Railway Audit 
by the middle of April from next year. The Committee also agreed to the 
suggestion of the Auditor General that the summary of the financial results 
and the provisional balance sheets of collieries of the succeeding year need 
not in future be prepared by the Financial Commissioner for presentation 
to the Committee as they have fulfilled the purpose for winch they were 
originally designed, but the Financial Commissioner should, while giving his 
evidence, be in a position to give the Committee any information which they 
might require regarding the results of the subsequent year. 


3. Paragraphs 95 arid 96 of the Financial Commissioner's Retnew — 

Excesses requiring regular isation , — The Committee accepted the explanations for 
the voted excesses in Grants Nos. 2, 3, 9 and 10 and non-voted excesses in 
Grants Nos. 1, 7, 8, 11 and 14. ^ 

4. Irreg%dar Re-appropriations , — The Committee went through the 
irregular re-appropriations mentioned in paragraph 28 of the Report of the 
Director of Railway Audit and came to the conclusion that none of them was 
important from the point of view of the Committee. 

6. Paragraph 5 (2) of the Auditxyr OeneraVs letter— General question of the 
treatment of Depreciation Fund,— The Cominittee was informed that there were 
two questions involved (1) the allocation between the Depreciation Fund and 
capital in the case of renewals and replacements, and (2) the exact method of 
calculating the contribution to the Depreciation Fund. No conclusion had yet 
been arrived at as regards the first question, but, as regards the second 
question, the Financial Commissioner explained that the present method, 
though theoretically probably justifiable, in practice could not be considaed 
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as leading to accniate resuHs and the time utiliaed for keeping up the regis- 
ters, etc., appeared to be an absolute waste. Without entering into the 
question as to whether the present contribution to the Depreciation Fund was 
adequate or inadequate it was suggested that the method of calculation should 
be simplified and that it should be based, as recommended by the Auditor 
General two years ago, on the capital at charge of the Bailways. . The Auditor 
General desired that the proposal, which he koard for the first time in the 
Committee, (^ould be formally *put to him in writing and that he should be 
given an opportunity of examining, in consultation with the Director of 
]^ilway Audit and the Controller of Bailway Accounts, exactly what changes 
are going to be involved and whether he could conscientiously accept them 
as Auditor General. The Committee after considerable discussion agreed 
that if the Auditor General was satisfied with the proposed change, effect 
should be given to it without further reference to the Committee, but that a 
report should be made to them. 

6. Pafagraph 5 {3) of the Auditor Qmerai’s letter — AUocaHon of &cpendi- 
ture on rolling stock on Company-managed Bailways. — A memorandum (Appen- 
dix IV) was circulated to the Committee by the Bailway Board in which it 
was explained that a draft convention on the subject was forwarded to ail 
Company-managed Bailways in June 1932 and tiiat they were asked to obtain 
the concurrence of their Board of Directors but most of the Companies had 
not yet agreed to it. The Auditor General attested that, at the next annual 
meeting of the Agents, the Bailway Board should try and get as great a 
measure of agreement as possible and if they failed, the Agents of Company- 
managed Bailways might be permitted to make their own proposals as regards 
allocation, which the Government Examiner would examine, and, if bethought 
that the proposed allocation did not satisfy the general conditions laid down 
by the Bailway Board, the matter should be reported to the latter who would 
determine the question with reference to the contracts of individual Bailways. 

7. The Committee then adjourned till 2-30 p.m. 


Proceedings ol the Ninth Meeting ol the Public Accounts Conunittee held on 
Wednesday, the 4th July 1984, at 2-30 P.M. 

Present : 


The Hon’ble Sir James Grigg, Finance Member, Chairman. 


Bao Bahadur M. C. Bajah. 

Mr. T. N. Bahaerishna Beddi. 
Mr. E. Urn Saheb Bahadur. 

Mr. B. Das. 

Captain Shbr Mohaioiad Khan. 
Maulvi Sir Mohammad Yakub. 
Dr. B. D. Dai<al. 


> Members. 


J 


Sir Ernest Burdon, Auditor General. 

The Hon’ble Sic Alan Parsons, Finance Secretary. 
Mr. T. K. Bajagopalan, Director of Bailway Audit. 
L343IiAD 


K 
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Sir Guthrie Bussell, Chief Commissioner of 
Railways. 

Mr. P. R. Rau, Financial Commisssioner, Railways. 

Mr. T. S. Sankara Aiyab, Director of Finance, 

Railway Board. 

Mr. B. N. Mitba, Controller of Railway Accounts. 

8. Paragraph 5 (4) of the Auditor GeueraVs letter — Question of producti’ 
vity of Railway expenditure and the comparison of the financial results actually 
achieved with those anticipated. — ^The Committee was informed that (1) the 
Railway Board, after discussion with Agents, have instructed them that 
tests to judge the productivity of capital expenditure should be applied to 
projects undertaken with the object of increasing earnings or reducing 
expenditure and that the duty of making these tests could be entrusted, under 
the general direction of the Agent, to the Accounts Department of the Railway 
which would work in consultation with other Departments of the Railway, 
(2) they have asked Railways to lay down definite principles as far as possible 
regarding the method to be employed in carrying out such tests and also in 
regard to the form in which schemes should be prepared so that the various 
items of expenditure thereon could be readily decided as to their productivity 
and (3) they have also circulated to Railway Administrations certain 
information in regard to the method adopted on the London Midland and 
Scottish Railway of testing the results obtained from capital expenditure 
on new works. 

9. Paragraph 5 (5) of the Auditor GeneraVs letter, — ^The Committee 
agreed with the Financial Commissioner that the suggestion of the Director 
of Railway Audit that certain items of capital represented by assets not in 
use or by no tangible assets should be written off was hardly a practical pro- 
position. The Committee was also of opinion that there was no point in 
writing off some of the items which had become valueless if simultaneously 
those assets, which had become more valuable, were not written up. 

10 . Pofograph 5 ( 6 ) of the Auditor GeneraVs letter and paragraph 160 of the 
Report of the Director of Railway Audit — Apparent delay in the reduction of 
schedule of rates on the Eastern Bengal Railway. — ^The Chief Commissioner 
explained that the changing of rates was a very complicated matter and a 
period of six months did not appear to him to be unreasonably long. 

11 . Paragraph 5 ( 7 ) of the Auditor GeneraVs letter and paragraph 16Tflf the 
Report of the Director of Railway Audit — Apparently excessive rates pa^ for 
paint work on the Eastern Bengal Railway. — The Chief Commissioner in- 
formed the Conunittee that no comparison could be made between the two 
rates as they were for two entirely different kinds of work. It was purely a 
matter of opinion as to which kind of work was cheaper in the long run. 

12. Paragraph 5 {S) of the Auditor GeneraVs letter and paragraph 162 of the 
Report of the Director of Railway Audit. — The Committee was informed that 
in this case there was no modification of the terms of the contract but only 
in the original tender terms. The original tender documents specified 
English cement to be supplied by the Railway at a certain price but on a re- 
presentation from the contractor he was allowed to use Indian cement. It 
was admitted that the contractor gained by the concession but contended 
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that, even so, the contract as a whole was an advanta^us one from the 
point of view of Government. The position has* been fully explained in the 
memorandum furnished to the Committee by the Railway Board (Appendix V). 

13. Paragraph 5 (12) of the Auditor General' a letter and paragraph 211 
of the Report of Director of Railway Audit. — ^The Financial Commissioner 
agreed to exhibit separately in the Appropriation Accounts figures for ordinary 
stores, stores for special works and surplus stores, as desired by the Auditor 
General. 

14. Paragraph 5 (13) of the Auditor General's letter and paragraphs 244 
and 250 of the Report of Director of Railway Audit — Overpayments to establish- 
merd. — The Committee was informed that the Railway Board had issued 
instructions impressing on all Railway Administrations the necessity of taking 
special care to see that the orders issued from time to time were properly 
studied and correctly applied by the staff concerned. , 

16. New Service. — The Committee then took up the Memorandum (Ap- 
pendix II) of doubtful cases of ‘‘ new service appearing in the accounts for 
1932-33, furnished by the Auditor General. After considerable discussion 
the Committee came to the conclusion that the two items mentioned in tho 
Memorandum, viz., (1) construction of a ring bund at Damukdia and (2) 
regirdering the track of the Delhi Jumna Bridge on the North Western Rail- 
way were not items of new service. The Auditor General then raised the 
question whether the practice offurnishing the Committee with a Memorandum 
of doubtful cases of now service, which was initiated in order to build up a 
certain amount of case law, should not be discontinued. He informed the Com- 
mittee that all his principal Auditors throughout India had most meticulous 
instructions as to how to identify cases of new service and if the accounts 
of any year included items of new service, which was undertaken without 
obtaining a specific vote from the legislature, such items would in the ordinary 
course be included in the Audit Reports. In the circumstances, the Commit- 
tee agreed to the discontinuance of a separate memorandum on the subject. 

16. The Committee then adjourned till 11 a.m. on Thursday, the 5th 
July 1934. 


Piooeedings of ihe Tenth Meeting of the Public Accounts Committee held oik 
Thursday, the Sth July 1984, at 11 A.1IL 

Present : 

The Hon’ble Sir James Grigg. Finance Member, Chairman. 


Rao Bahadur M. C. Rajah. 

Mr. T. N. Ramakrishna Reddi. 
Mr. K. Upfi Saheb Bahadur. 
Kunwer Haji Ismaiel Alikhan. 
Mr. B. Das. 

Captain Sher MGeammad Khan. 
Maulvi Sir Mohammad Yakub. 
Dr. R. D. Dalajl. 
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Sir Ernest Burdon, Auditor General. 

The Hon’ble Sir Alan Parsons, Finance Secretary. 

Mr. T. K. Rajagopalan, Director of Railway Audit. 

Sir Guthrie Russell, Chief Commissioner of 
Railways. j 

Mr. P. R. Rau, Financial Commissioner, Railways. ► Witnesses. 

Mr. T. S. Sankara Aiyar, Director of Finance, 

Railway Board. 

Mr. B. N. Mitra, Controller of Railway Accounts. 

17. Memorandum on the Financial Results of the Bombay Electrification 
Schemes. — The Committee after considerable discussion came to the conclu- 
sion that in view of the present depression no definite conclusions could be 
drawn but noted that at present the percentage of net savings on the G. I. P. 
Railway did not cover the interest charges on the net capital outlay, but that 
in the case of the B. B. and C. I. Railway the net savings were more than 
the interest charges on the net capital outlay. They desired that the figures 
in the Memorandum {Appendix XII to P. A. C.*8 Report for 1931-^, Part 
II) should be revised every year and placed before the Committee at least 
for the next two or three years. 

18. Mr. Das desired that the statistics at present given in Appendix C 
to the Summary of the Results of working of Indian Railways for 1933-34, 
which would be discontinued from next year, should be included in the 
Financial Commissioner’s Review. 

19. The Committee then discussed with the Chief Commissioner the 
Administration of Railways in general and some of the recommendations 
of the Pope Committee. 

20. The Committee agreed to the suggestion of the Finance Secretary 
that the Appropriation Accounts of individual Railways need not in future 
be printed and circulated to the members of the Committee. 

21. The Committee then adjourned and decided to meet some time 
during the session of the legislature to consider the draft report of the Military 
Accounts Committee and the draft report of the Public Accounts Com- 
mittee*. 



THE INDIAN IRON AND STEEL DUTIES BILL. 

Jttr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty) : The 
House will now resume consideration of the Indian Iron and Steel Duties 
Bill. It will be perhaps convenient if the House first takes up clause 4 
which leyieis an excise duty on steel. Clause 2 gives power for imposing 
an additional duty and clause 3 simply relates to the Schedule. There- 
fore, if the Honourable the Commerce Member has no objection, 
clause 4 may be .taken up first. 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore (Member .for Commerce and 
Railways) : I have no objection, Sir. 

* The draft Reports of the Military Accounts Committee and the Public Aoconnts Com- 
m'ttee were adopted by the latter at its meeting held on Saturday, the ISth August 1934, 
At 3 I.M. 
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Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shauauhhain CJietty) ; Has 
the Leader of the Opposition any objection 1 

CHr Abdur Bahim (Calcutta and Suburbs ; M u hammadan Urban) : 1 
have no objection. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmubham Chetty) : The 
question is : 

** That clause 4 stand part of the Bill.'* 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad. Amendment No. 10. 

Mr. Sitakanta Mahapatra (Orissa Division : Non-Muhammadan) : 
May I just raise a point, Sir ? In the Select Committee, we took up 
first the Schedule and then clause 4, because the general opinion in the 
Committeie was that after discussing the Schedule they would be able 
to know what would be the loss to the Government revenue and then we 
could settle what should be the incidence of duty. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty) ; The 
Schedule contains duties to offset the excise duty, and unless the House 
takes a decision whether there should be an excise duty or not, there 
is no point in taking up the Schedule. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad (United Provinces Southern Divisions: 
Mxihammadan Bural) : Sir, I beg to move : 

That clause 4 of the Bill bo omitted and the subsequent clauses be re- 
nuntbered accordingly and consequential amendments be made in the Bill as well as 
in the Schedule." 

My intention in moving this amendment is that there should be no 
confusion between the revenue duties and the protective duties. We 
should consider the protection business as a distinct proposition and 
quite apart from the revenue duty which is levied for revenue purposes. 
There ought to be an entirely separate Bill for the revenue duty and we 
sliouJd consider the position from the revenue point of view alone. In 
this Bill there has been a great deal of confusion by mixing the revenue 
and protection together. We know very well that the revenue duty can 
be utilised for the purpose of protection as well. Therefore, in the first 
instance, we give a full protection duty and then we put down a revenue 
duty for revenue purposes alone, and this, to my mind, leads to a con- 
fusion. We should take up the question of protection by itself and see 
what protection xve are prepared to give to this industry. If, after, 
giving the protection, the Finance Member is of opinion that for general 
expenditure some revenue shouM be^ collected from this particular source, 
then let him come forward with a separate Bill and propose this 
revenue duty. The usual time for a revenue duty is the 28th of Febru- 
ary and I think we are now departing from the well-established prin- 
ciple by putting this revenue duty at all times of the year. Therefore^ 
my submission is that we should remove the question of revenue duty 
from this Bill altogether and consider it in a distinct and separate Bill 
and then probably the Finance Member will be able to show why he needs 
that money. For that Bill tlic Finance Member alone should be respon- 
sible and not the Commerce Member. He should lay before us an estiinat8- 
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of expenditure and also an estimate of income and he should sliow that so 
much money is absolutely necessary in order to meet the expenditure and 
such and such revenue duty is essential. That is a thing 'which we ought 
to consider. Here we have come to the process of protection. We know 
that this House cannot refuse protection to the st.eel industry and Gov- 
ernment have taken advantage of this fact by mixing up with it a new 
Bill which is entirely for revenue purposes and I think this is not justi- 
fiable. I do not wish to argue at the present moment on the intrinsic 
value of the proposition whether the excise duty of rupees four per ton 
is or is not necessary for revenue purposes. That is a point which we can 
consider separately. But I do object and object very strongly that we 
ought not to mix in this particular Bill the protection and the revenue 
duties together. We should first of all consider and decide definitely what 
p^roteetion we should give to the steel industry. It is a proposition by 
itself. If, after giving this protection, the Finance Member thinlcs that a 
duty should be levied for revenue purposes, then let him come forward 
with some definite proposition separately and then we will consider that 
lft* 0 ]iosition on its merits as to whether the country needs it and whether an 
additional taxation on the consumers of this country for revenue purposes 
is justifiable. It is essential that such duties should be both on home 
products and on imports. But, in the present instance, all the respon- 
sibility of the Finance Member has been shoved on the Commerce Member 
and no case has been made out that this additional duty is required. 
Therefore, I should have very much liked that this revenue duty should be 
levied in a separate Bill so that we may be justified in levying a new duty 
on the imports and a corresponding excise duty on the articles manufac- 
tured in this country. That would really be the right way of doing 
things, but as the Government was in a great hurry they had absolutely 
no time to swallow and digest all the facts, and that is evident from the 
manner in which proposals have been rushed througli. It is also clear from 
the fact that they never examined even the balance-sheet of the Tata Com- 
pany for this protection and it is also evident from the fact that they 
have not succeeded in laying even before the Select Committee the 
volume of evidence on which the Tarilf Board has come to this conclusion. 
They are hurrying this measure very much. Sir, it would have been very 
much better if they had continued the operation of the old Act for another 
six months as they did last time in 1933. In this way they would have 
got time to digest the whole thing and then they would have been in a 
better position to come before the Assembly with some definite conclu- 
sions. They could then have come before us with two Bills — one provid- 
ing for protection and the other levying duties for revenue purposes. With 
these words, Sir, I beg to move my amendment. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty) : 
Amendment moved : 

“ That clause 4 of the Bill be omitted and the subsequent clauses be rc- 
numbored accordingly and consequential amendments be made in the Bill as well as 
in the Schedule. 

Sfr. T. H. BamaJcrisbna Reddi (Madras ceded Districts and Chittoor : 
Non-Muhammadan Rural) : Sir, as one who has given notice of a similar 
amendment, I have great pleasure in supporting the amendment moved by 
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my Iloiiourable friend, Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad. Sir, I entirely agree with 
the remarks made by my Honourable friend on the question that, on prin- 
ciple, tJie Government ought not to introduce the excise duty in a protec- 
tion BilL It is entirely a finance measure and it must come only in the 
shape of a Finance Bill. Sir, I also support the amendment on the merits 
of the proposal itself. The object of the Government is to levy an excise 
duty on steel ingots made in this country. Steel ingots is a raw product for 
the manufacture of so many other articles of iron and steel. So, even 
according to ^e Fiscal Commission recommendation, raw products ought 
not to be taxed with excise duty. It is really a hurdle for the Indian in- 
dustry to develop and to compete with other foreign industries. It cannot 
be said that there is over-production of this particular item of product. 
The excise duty can be justified only when there is over-production of a 
particular product or when there the in(^stry brings excess profits. The 
other day, the House passed a measure lor excise duty on sugar on the 
consideration that there was over-production of sugar in a short time, and 
also that large profits were being made by the industry and also because of 
the special consideration that 25 per cent, surcharge over and above the 
protection duty was imposed. The Government got back by way of excise 
duty the excess of protection that is given under the surcharge over the 
protective duty recommended by the Tariff Board. That is all what 
was meant by the sugar excise duty. But here no such considerations 
prevail. The industry is in a nascent condition and there is not over- 
production nor over-profiteering nor is the particular item a thing which 
ought to be prohibited. The Government might say that they have got 
proposed countervailing import duties to off-set this extra amount of 
burden. But that countervailing duty according to the Bill as drafted — I 
am not talking of what the Bill will be after it has been amended — this 
countervailing duty does not affect the most important articles, the im- 
ported articles such as galvanized sheets and strueturals. This will not 
affect these things at all. For all these reasons, I have great pleasure in 
supporting this amendment that the excise duty ought to be removed from 
the Bill. 

Baja Bahadur G. Krishnamachariar (Tanjore cum Trichiuopoly : Non- 
Muhammadan Rural) : Sir I had also tabled an amendment similar to 
the one moved by my Honourable friend. Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad, and I, 
therefore, heartily support this amendment. The reason assigned for 
the imposition of this excise duty is that there is a loss of revenue 
consequent upon the adoption of the proposals contained in the Tariff 
Board report and that revenue must be made up somehow or other and 
the excise duty is the onl}'' way of doing it. I say the only way of doing 
it, because the Honourable the Finance Member the other day said that 
this, excise duty forms a vifcal part of this Bill which, interpreted by 
the Honourable the Deader of the Opposition, was that, if this excise 
duty is not passed by this House, the Bill itself will be dropped. The 
first and the most important thing is how much revenue has been lost 
which they w^ant to make up by means of this excise duty. So far as 
I remember, the Tariff Board reported that the deficiency will be 60 
lakhs. But the Finance Department has reduced it to 30 lakhs. How 
much is the actual loss no one knows except the ipse dixits of these two 
bodies. Where are the materials upon which they have come to this 
conclusion that the loss caused by the proposals in the Tariff Board 
report w^ould be 30 lakhs and would not be 10 lakhs or would not be 
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anything less than that, so that the incidence of the excise duty may be 
determined with reference to the actual amount that is required to be 
made up. Ordinarily excise duties and other duties of this sort should 
have been made in the course of the Budget proposals, but in this case 
no doubt there is a special circumstance, because this thing did not come 
into existence at the time when the Budget was presented. The diffi- 
culty is this. At present you have no idea of the whole picture and of the 
resources and of the demands made upon the revenues of the Government of 
India in order to be able to conclude as to whether this excise duty is tem- 
porarily required, and, if so, what should be the rate at which that duty 
should be levied. It has been said — ^and I do not want to repeat it — ^that 
there are no materials upon which we should go on ; my Honourable friend, 
the Member in charge of the Bill, said that this duty will not be continued 
for one day longer than is absolutely necessary and until the resources 
of the Government of India allow the abolition of this duty. Sir, I do 
not know when the Government of India resources are going to allow 
the abolition of this duty, but I know this, that once a duty is imposed 
some how or other, that duty is never wiped out. I have lived long 
enough to remember the first initiation of the Income-tax Act during the 
Viceroyalty of Lord Dufferin when it was stated that the income-tax was 
imposed in order to make up for the deficit caused by the Burmese War 
and we have travelled a long way out of that. I can well remember 
when I was in college. Lord Dufferin visited Trichinopoly and triumphal 
arches with the slogan ‘‘cannot income-tax be abolished'' greeted him 
all along the route from Trichinopoly to Srirangam. That was in 1887 
or 1888 and today we are in 1934, only four years more to make up 
half a century. What is the result ? Time after time, the Income-tax 
Act was revised and the chord was drawn tighter and tighter round the 
neck of the Indian people, and whenever the Government wanted funds 
they thought that this two! thousand limit was too high, and, therefore, 
they said that we will have one thousand. I know at one time we had 
the limit up to Rs, 500 and it was a mercy that it was raised to Es. 2,000. 
Now. again, it has come to Rs. 1,000. The surtax and all those adjuncts 
of the income-tax, together with the extraordinary procedure adopted 
by the Income-tax Act, we have now experienced. We all know that 
once an Income-tax Officer imposes a duty, there is absolutely no power 
on earth which would help the assesses to get out of the grip of the 
assessment. That is the way in which the promise of Government that 
it shall not continue one day longer than is absolutely necessary is ac- 
tually fulfilled. I do not say there is any wrong intention in that. I 
do not say that the Government wilfully make a false statement or a 
statement which they knew could not be fulfilled. What I do say is a 
fact which is patent in the annals of the tax-inpiposing history and 
record of the Govermnent of India. Where is there any guarantee that 
this excise duty will be abolished even if the resources of the Govern- 
merit of India happen to clear up on one side. Sir, the Governnicnt 
of India’s resources are perpetually on the wrong side. (Hear, hear.) 
Sir George Schuster, in one of his speeches, I think it was the Budget 
speech, said referring to the return of prosperity to this country that 
we have turned round the comer. I am afraid we have not turned 
round the corner. I am afraid we are now looking towards the corner 
and trying to look round the comer and I do not think, we have defi^ 
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nitely turned, and, so far as circumstances go, I do not want to be a 
prophet, unless you know, the whole thing you cannot judge of the 
future from the existing circumstances and conditions. There is abso- 
lutely no chance for this duty being wiped at least for the next 18 
months, and, after that, we do not know what will happen ? ‘‘ SuflGl- 
cient unto the day is the evil thereof’’. I would, therefore, respect- 
fully submit that until this House is satisfied that they want this excise 
duty by reason of the fall in the revenue, until all the materials are 
placed before us and until this Plouse is in a position to determine for 
itsdC that such a thing is absolutely necessary, it is not right, and 1 will 
ask this House not to accede to the proposals made by Government. 

Sir, I heard that during the discussions in the Select Committee in 
order to determine whether it is necessary to impose this excise duty or 
not, they first looked up the Schedules and tried to find out if they 
could not scrape off a few lakhs of rupees in order at least to reduce 
the incidence of this excise if they could not completely wipe it out. I 
do not know what happened ; it is not possible for me to know what 
items of the Schedule were examined and what is the result of the whole 
thing. The fact is that they had made up their minds to saj^ that if this 
excise duty were not agreed to, the protection would not be given. That 
is not the way to treat this House. You must tell us why you want this 
and what attempts you have made in order to recoup your revenue by 
other means before you impose fresh taxation. That procedure has 
not been followed, and 1 say that in the absence of that procedure or in 
the absence of any information regarding the same, I respectfully submit 
that this excise duty ought to go out of this Bill, and I ask the House to 
reject this proposal. 

Mr. Jagan Nath Aggarwal (Jullundur Division : Non-Muhamma- 
dan) : Sir, I have great pleasure in supporting this amendment. In 
fact. Sir, one feels that we are having excise after excise and that has become 
the order of the day. We had an excise on sugar, we had an excise on 
matches, we had an excise on mechanical lighters and now we have an 
excise on steel. One has to examine the justification for this measure. 
The odd combination which this Bill presents to the House is at once 
apparent. On tlie one hand it is said that this iron and steel industry 
is such a national concern that 'we must protect it from cheap goods 
from outside and that we must see to it that this industry is allowed to 
g]*ow up for the benefit of the country at large. Well, Sir, protection 
in a fairly large measure has been granted to the iron and steel industry 
during the last six or seven years, and we propose to continue that pro- 
tection for the next few years to come. Then, Sir, what is the justifi- 
cation of the excise ? Excise is, so to say, levied on the products of 
this very concern for whom the taxpayer is asked to pay as a measure 
of protection a good deal of bounty. The two aire, from my way of look- 
ing at it, inconsistent. If the thing is worth protecting and you erect 
a tariff 'wall for its protection, there should be some point in levjdng 
an excise on this very concern. There can be three alternatives. You 
might say you levy an excise because protection has led to profiteering. 
Prom the report of the Tariff Board and other material available to 
ua, — and I suppose my Honourable friend, Mr, Mody, will be able to 
say whether they are busy in profiteering or they are only getting on,~ 
It is not because of profiteering that this excise is levied. Then, Sir, 
the two other alternatives are either political considerations or the do- 
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mands of the revenue. So far as the demands of the revenue are con- 
cerned, the resources of the Government of India and the various direc- 
tions in which they can expand are so many and so various that this 
little impost of a sum of 30 lakhs of rupees is certainly not one of those 
important avenues for raising revenue which would be looked to for 
filling any gaps in the revenues of the Government of India. All that 
one can say is that this excise has been put in as a countervailing duty 
to the impost of ten per cent, on British steel. Well, Sir, it reminds 
me of a long forgotten duty, the countervailing excise duty on textiles. 
In the early nineties when that countervailing excise duty on Indian 
made cloth was levied, it was the result of a duty levied on British 
cotton goods imported into this country. The argument wasi like this. 
Ordinarily cotton goods are entitled to come into this country duty 
free. If you are going to levy a duty on British goods, you sho^d not 
leave the Indian mills free to make money in this country, regardless 
of the fact that Indian mills exist for India and other mills do not exist 
for India. Well, Sir, this argument appealed, and since Lancashire had 
the oni* of the Secretary of State in the matter of directing operations 
from abroad, that duty remained, mueh against the wishes of the 
Indian people, till ultimately when the mill industry was in a very sad 
plight, that duty was removed. 

Diwan Bahadur A. Bamaswami Mudaliar (Madras city ; Non-Muham- 
madan Urban) : And that is now coming back. 

Mr. Jagan Nath Aggarwal : As a result of the Round Table Con- 
ference or what ? Anyway, Sir, whether it is coming back or not "we 
shall see ; in fact it is a part of the system of excise duties that are 
coming up every day. But one would like to see the justification for 
this measure. I would say that it is an odd combination of putting 
in excise and putting in protection at the same time ; and all that the 
Select Committee lias been able to do is to tinker with the position, be- 
cause it had been made fairly clear that if you want protection you 
shall have to swallow the excise. If that is so, all that we can do is to 
register our protest against this inequitable impost and "we say that no 
occasion has arisen for levying this excise duty, and the juxtaposition of 
these two duties in this Bill is veiy unfair. 

Sir Cowasji Jebangir (Bombay City ; Non-Muhammadan Urban) : 
Sir, there is just one remark that fell from my Honourable friend. Dr. 
Ziauddin, with which I am not in complete agreement, and that %vas 
when he said that this Bill has been considered in haste and was hurried 
through this House. Perhaps the Honourable Member, Dr. Ziaud- 
din 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad ; I am sorry, but I never said it was hurried 
by this House ; I said it was burned by Government themselves with- 
out giving us the necessary material. 

Sir Oowasji Jehangir : My Honourable friend. Dr. Ziauddin, will 
remember that Government extended the present Act to enable them to 
consider their proposals with the greatest care and the greatest preci- 
sion. Therefore, I do not think it is possible to either accuse Govern- 
ment or the Select Committee or anybody of undue haste. It was re- 
freshing to find another Honourable Member *who supported this amend- 
inient informing the House that there was no profiteering with regard to 
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the Steel Company. My Honourable friend, Dr. Ziauddin,, who occupi- 
ed over 50 minutes yesterday, tried to make out that there were in- 
visible profits whicli were only visible to himself but, I am glad to find, 
are not visible to other Members. But there is just one point about this 
excise duty which I should like to emphasise. A great deal has been 
^id in this House about the burden on the consumer. When an industry 
is protected necessarily some burden does fall upon the consumer and 
the consumer and the country are prepared to bear that burden in the 
hope of getting a handsome return in the future in more than one 
direction. As regards the excise duty, this burden has been increased 
not for the purpose of protecting the industry : the public must clearly 
understand that. I hope that there will be nobody in this House or 
in the country at large who believes that the price they will have to pay 
for their steel in India in future is necessary in order to protect the steel 
industry. Government found that protection to the steel industry in 
the past Was a gold mine for themselves, and not desiring to lose that 
gold mine when lesser protection was required, they have found ways 
and means of increasing the burden on the consumer for their own pur- 
poses ; and, therefore, when the people of this country in the future 
will be called upon to bear certain burdens, let them clearly understand 
fthat the whole burden is not paid for the protection of the industry. 
A part is paid for the protection of the industry and a part is paid 
to increase the revenues of this country. That is a point which must 
be made perfectly clear in this House and to the public at large. I 
do not want to go into the question of this excise duty on its merits. 
I understand that a large majority of the Select Committee agreed 
to this excise duty as a compromise {An Honourable Member : ‘‘ Not a 
large majority and I am prepared to stand by any compromise that 
my friends may have made in the Select Committee. I must state that 
I am connected with the Steel Company, I am one of those unfortunate 
beings whom my Honourable friend, the Doctor, damned yesterday—I 
am a shareholder, — I am prepared, as far as I am concerned, to stand by 
any compromise which the Select Committee may have arriveti at, and, 
therefore, personally I am not going into the question of this excise duty 
on its merits. But I will repeat that the House and the public must 
clearly understand that the price they will pay for steel in future will 
not be due only on account of protection. 

My Honourable friend, the Doctor, who always studies questions lhat 
come before this House with great care, is sometimes given to postpon- 
ing the study of those questions till the night before, when with his 
usual energy he burns the midnight oil and comes forth the next morn- 
ing having had a sleepless night, with figures galore and With facts, 
may I state, sometimes rather confused. He will excuse me if I tell 
him that these questions require a little deeper study, and even a 
mathematician of his standing and reputation requires a little more 
than twelve hours to study the whole question, and, therefore, during 
the remaining part of the debate on this Bill, I trust the Doctor will 
spare us facts and figures : he has given us ample facts and figures, and 
I hope he will spare us any more. 

Mfr. Vidya Sagar Pandya (Madras : Indian Commerce) : Sir, the 
question has been raised whether it is proper to put excise duty in a 
Bill for protection. My friend, the Honourable Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad, 
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says that, if this had come after protection had been granted, probably 
he would have agreed to the excise duty 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad : No, 1 did not say that. I said I would have 
probably agreed if the Finance Member had been able to make out a case 
that additional income was needed. 

Mr. Vidya Sagar Pandya : My friend, the Honourable Sir Gowasji 
Jehangiri has spoken about certain compromises : I do not know where 
those compromises were made and what were the terms of the compromises. 
But I have heard of certain stories — or rather newspaper reports some- 
where, that if the Members of the Select Committee agreed to the imposi- 
tion of the excise duty, then the. Government would agree to put a ten 
per cent, duty on British steel products. I would like to know if this 
House, by any fluke of voting, happens to reject the excise duty, is the 
Government also going to bring forward an amendment to remove the ten 
per cent, duty on British goods, proposed by the Select Committee ? Are 
they bound by the compromise and was any compromise entered into t If 
any such compromise was even contemplated it would amount to political 
corruption (Opposition Cheers). . . . 

Sir Abdur Rahim : May I give the information to the Honourable 
Member as I was a Member of the Select Committee that there was no 
compromise and no bargain ? 

Mr. Vidya Sagar Pandya : I am very glad to learn from my Honour- 
able friend, the Leader of the Opposition, that there was no compromise. 
I do not know how the newspapers got the information — probably they 
are busy-bodies and they must find something to write about ; and, because 
there was no such compromise, I have nothing further to say. 

Maulvi Muhammad Shafee Daoodi (Tirhut Division ; Muhammadan) 
Sir, I have also been watching the proceedings on this Bill. At the firsi 
stage, we heard a lot against the imposition of the excise duty on the pro 
ducts of the Steel Company ; but T find that in the Select Committee then 
was no such opposition to the imposition of that excise duty. On th( 
other hand what we find is that upon British products the protection hm 
been, by some arrangement, raised to an appreciable extent. That givej 
rise to a suspicion in our minds as to why this change has taken place ir 
the attitude of those who were opposing the excise duty. Just now oui 
Honourable friend, Sir Cowasji Jehangir, has told us that there wai 
some compromise in the Select Committee ; but it appears that this com 
promise was not made to the knowledge of Honourable Members of th< 
Select Committee as our esteemed Leader. Sir Abdur Rahim, has just pul 
it... . 


Sir Cowasji Jehangir : May I just point out that I said I under 
stood there was some compromise 1 T was not a Member of the Seleci 
Committee nor was I here : I said, I understood that was the case, and ] 
trust the contradiction will be accepted by the House. 

Mr, N. N. Anklesarla (Bombay Northern Division ; Non-Muham 
mndan Rural) : On a point of information, Sir. Will Government saj 
exactly what happened t . 
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Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Ghetty) : So far 
as the House is concerned, it cannot take note of any compromise that has 
been arrived at. 

Matilvi Hnhammad Shafee Daoodi : But that is what appears from 
the report of the Select Committee as I have just now shown to the House. 
It appe^ that any arrangement that was made between the imposition of 
the excise duty and the raising of the protection duty was done with the 
consent of some Members of the Select Committee, not with the consent 
of all. That is the inference that can reasonably be drawn from the facts 
on record. Now, could we see that yesterday also, in the course of the discus- 
sion on this Bill, save a few gentlemen, those who had spoken against the 
excise duty in the first instance did not open their lips against it. They 
did not even suggest whether this excise duty was wrong in principle. It 
appears, Sir, that there seems to have been some understanding, if not a 
compromise, arrived at between the Government and the Tatas. If this 
understanding had been to the benefit of the people at large, I would have 
had no objection at all. But I find that by this understanding the con- 
sumers are going to be hit and greatly hit, and that is the reason why I 
take the strongest exception to this sort of understanding. It is obvious 
that the consumer would have to pay the excise duty as well as the protec- 
tion duty which has been raised to ten or 20 per cent, in some cases, — he 
will have to pay those ten per cent, or 20 per cent, in some. This attitude 
of the Government is not at all satisfactory and, therefore, I take very 
strong exception to it, and I hope that the House will see that the attempt 
of the Government or of Tatas which is going to impose a heavy burden 
on the consumers is frustrated. 

Sir Abdur Bahim : Sir, after what has fallen from the previous 
speaker, it has become necessary for me toi intervene in the debate and say 
a few words to clear up the position. The House will remember that 
when the motion for reference to Select Committee was before the House, I 
raised the question whether it would be open to the Select Committee to 
deal with this question of excise and report against this duty, and, second- 
ly, what would be the attitude of the Government with reference to this 
excise duty, and both the Honourable the Leader of the House and the 
Finance Member made it clear that they would stand by the excise duty, 
and if the excise duty was to be remov^, then, so far as the Government 
were concerned, it would mean dropping the Bill altogether. That was 
made absolutely clear, and with that understanding we went into the 
Select Committee. There was no question, so far as the Members of the 
Select Committee other than representatives of the Tatas were concerned, 
of any bargaining. We were not concerned as members of the public to 
bargain with the Government about this matter, and, therefore, I can 
inform this House that in the Select Committee, so far as we were con- 
cerned, we did not give any countenance to any idea of any kind of bar- 
gaining or compromise. Our position was perfectly clear, that we were 
to deal with all the questions raised as fairly as possible and to the best 
of our judgment, and the decision of the Select Committee would depend 
entirely on the merits, and it was not a question of bargaining at all. Sir, 
we had to take into consideration the fact that the Government were not 
prepared to give any protection to the Tatas unless we agreed to the impo- 
sition of excise. That was a very important fact;, which not only the Select 
Committee but this House itself had to take into consideration. That 
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could not be said to be a question of bargaining at all. When any measures 
are brought forward before the House, we have to consider how far we can 
go and how far we cannot go. That was exactly the position with refer- 
ence to this matter and nothing more. That is all I have to say. 

Mr. K. P. Thampan (West Coast and Nilgiris : Non-Muhammadan 
Rural) : Sir, after listening to what my esteemed friend, the Leader of 
the Opposition, just said, 1 am in a position to understand the attitude 
of my friend, Mr. Mody, who has not raised his voice against this proposi- 
tion. If I were he, I would have hurled all the anathemas on the heads 
of the Government Members sitting opposite. Sir, I am neither a share- 
holder nor have I any other interest in the Tatas than that of an ordinary 
consumer. I do not want to repeat the arguments that have been already 
advanced by the previous speakers), but I do want to point out one 
serious difficulty which might arise in the working of this measure, and I 
would like to know what the Government are going to do in that matter. 
We have heard, Sir, that the Government of Mysore have decided, in their 
budget proposfiJs for the next year, to provide 21 lakhs of rupees with a 
view to improving their iron works at Bhadravati to start the manufacture 
of steel. When they do that, will not this levy be a tremendous lever in 
the hands of the Mysore Government to oust the Tatas from the field » 
If it were a private industrial concern, the Mysore Government could 
co-operate by levying an excise duty on their steel, but inasmuch as it is a 
Government concern, the Government of Mysore cannot levy an excise 
duty on their own works, and, therefore, there will be a distinct margin 
of advantage in favour of the steel produced in Mysore. That aspect of 
the question has to be considered by the Government. I support the motion. 

Mr. H. P. Mody (Bombay Millowners’ Association : Indian Com- 
niei'ce) : Mr. President, the remarks which have just fallen from my 
friend, Mr. Thapman, make it necessary for me to intervene in the debate, 
though I should have very much liked to avoid doing so. Mr. Thampan 
reproached me for not hurling, — I do not know whether he meant bombs. — 
(Laughter), — anathemas at my friends on the opposite Benches. My 
position is very plain. So far as the excise is concerned, it is to me like 
a dose of medicine. My friends might as well ask me whether T like a 
dose of medicine ; my answer is, if I am faced with the alternative of 
either suffering an illness or taking a bottle of medicine, naturally as a 
pnident man, I would take the bottle of medicine, particularly if I was 
assured by my doctor that beyond one bottle of the mixture I would 
not be compelled to take any of the stuff. (Laughter.) Now, Sir, some 
misunderstanding seems to have been created by a remark which fell from 
my friend. Sir Cowasji Jehangir. He was not a member of the Select 
Committee, and, therefore, he could not say anything from his own 
personal Imowledge. I do not understand why there should be any room 
for misunderstanding on this question. 'We were faced with this position. 
The Government showed their goodwill by making a few concessions. 
They, at the same time, made it clear that they would insist upon the 
excise duty, and that if the duty was done away with by the Select Com- 
mittee or in the open House, they would have to reconsider the whole 
position, and might even have to go the length of withdrawing the Bill. 
In these circumstances, Sir, like prudent practical men, most of the Mem- 
bers of the Select Committee took the position that they would not press 
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for the deletion of the excise duty, and that is why my friend, the Leader 
of the Opposition, and most of us did not put in any dissenting rniinute 
on the excise, and that is precisely why, we who have been parties to the 
Select Committee’s Keport, do not want to make any trouble over the 
question in the House. I hope. Sir, that the assurance given by the Gov- 
eriiiijent Benches that the excise duty will be removed at as early a date 
as possible will be implemented in every possible way, and that they will 
not leave the matter with just a vague assurance. I hope that the Govern- 
ment mean something when they say that ^ the earliest moment this duty 
would be removed. With that position. Sir, I am content for the present. 

Mr. Oaya Prasad 9ingh (Muzaffarpur cum Ghamparan : Non- 
Muhammadan) : Sir, iny Honourable friend, Mr. Mody, has, in the few 
remarks which he has made, put the position of the Tatas clearly, and it 
is tliis, they want protection even if the consumer’s interest is adversely 
affecteid 

Mr. H. P. Mody : It is not a question of the position of the Tatas. 
It is a question of the position of the Select Committee. 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh : I am not bound by what transpired in the 
Select (l^ommittee. I was not a Member of the Select Committee. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty) : Order, 
order. What the Honourable Member, Mr. Mody, says here in his speech 
must be taken as an expression of his opinion as a Member of this House 
and as a member of the Select Committee, and not as the representative 
of the Tatas in this House. 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh : Whatever that may be, we know Mr. * 
Mody’s position when he was a Director of the textile industry of Bombay 
in which capacity he visited Lancashire and gave us the benefit of his 
results. . , 

Mr. H. P. Mody : I am glad you appreciate them. (Laughter.) 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh ; However, I understand that the Tatas are 
willing to swallow this dose of medicine which has been administered in 
the shape of an excise duty provided they get this scheme of protection. 

Mr. H. P. Mody ; I strongly object to these remarks. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty) : Order, 
order. The Chair would like to draw the attention of Honourable Mem- 
bers to the undesirability of making a reference of that nature. It is for 
this House, as representing the public, to decide whether protection is 
to be given to an industry, and under what conditions it should be given. 
They might take the advice of the representatives of the industry if they 
so choose, but they need not at all be influenced by what the representa- 
tives of the industry themselves think about it. 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh : That is what I am submitting. I am 
submitting that I am in favour of giving protection to the Indian steel 
industry of this country, but at the same time, I am here to guard the 
interests, the legitimate interests of the consumer, and the imposition of 
this excise duty will mean a heavy burden on the consumer. When we 
inaugurated in 1924 a scheme of protection to the Tatas, we thereby 
threw a burden on the consumers in the shape of increased prices of the 
imported articles into this country, but we undertook to do it in the 
hope that in course of time the industry would be able to stand on its 
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own legs and would be in a position to withstand world competition, and 
that as a result of that the products of the Tatas would be sold at a 
lower price, and, thereby, the burden which was then thrown upon the 
consumers would be considerably lessened. This industry is within a 
measurable distance of attaining that position when it will be able to> 
do away with this protective duty, and we find, that an excise duty is being 
saddled upon the consumers. My Honourable friend, Mr. Mody, stated 
that he has been assured by Government that this will be taken off at tlie 
earliest possible opportunity 

Mr. F. E. James (Madras : European) : The House was being 
assured, not Mr. Mody. 

Mr. Oaya Prasad Singh : But Mr. Mody, as a Member of this House, 
has taken this assurance at its face value, while some of us who know 
better are not prepared to take this assurance of the Government at its 
full value. Mr. Mody must remember that the cotton excise duty which 
was imposed on the textile industry of Bombay was maintained for a long 
number of years, and that his efforts and the efforts of his friends from 
Bombay did not avail until we took up the question in the Legislative 
Assembly and it was with great difficulty that the excise duty was even- 
tually abolished. Mr. Mody must have a very short memory to forget 
what happened with regard to his old industry with which he has burnt 
his boat and broken his bridge. (Laughter.) 

Diwan Bahadur A. Bamaswami Mudaliar : What does it matter if 
^ the bridge is broken, if the boat has already been burnt ? (Laughter.) 

Mr. Ckiya Prasad Singh : We have got very unpleasant experiences 
ill these matters. With regard to the present assurance of the Govern- 
ment also, I do not know how far we should rely upon it. The plain 
fact, which emerges as a result of this imposition of the excise duty, is 
that the prices of the products of Tatas would likely increase, and they 
would not have to suffer. I am not referring to Mr. Mody, I am referring 
to the Tata Company. The imposition of the excise duty will result in 
this that the Tatas will increase the prices of their products and natu- 
rally this burden will fall upon the consumer, and it is, therefore, in his 
interest that this excise duty should not be levied. It is in the interests 
of the consumer that this excise duty should not be imposed. I am not 
very much impressed with the threat which is held out by the Government 
that unless this House accepts the excise duty the Government will not be 
willing to give protection to the industry. I hope that those of us who 
claim to be the champions of the interests of the consumers will hot be 
much cowed down by this threat, but will press this motion to a division 
and vote in favour of the removal of the excise duty. 

Mr. B. Das (Orissa Division : Non-Muhammadan) : Sir, like the 
wise stat^man that my Honourable friend, Mr. Mody, is, he has made 
his position clear. He said that in a statesmanlike way he and the 
majority of the Select Committee members accepted this levy of excise 
duty as a settled fact like the Bengal Partition of the old days. I am 
one of those minority members who opposed the levy of the excise duty 
on the floor of the House and in the Select Committee, and we have ap- 
pended our minutes of dissent which I hope the House has appreciated. 
In the course of discussion this morning, it came out, although there was 
no compromise — I take this opportunity to say that it is beneath me. to 
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enter into any compromise with the Government either on the floor of 
the House or in any Select Committee — ^but it came ov^ that there had 
been smne negotiations. Whether the negotiations Imd been in the lobby 
or in the ante-chambers of the Commerce Member I do not know, but 
knowing the great part which my Honourable friend, Mr. Mody, played 
during the passage of the Safeguarding of Industries Bill and the Cotton 
Textile Protection Bill, I cannot say that he is not susceptible of playing 
the part of a negotiator. I am not concerned with that, but I will refer 
to the spee<;h of my Honourable friend. Sir Leslie Hudson, while he was 
speaking when this Bill was referred to Select Committee. He said : 

I may point out that in their note to Government, dated the 19t]i July, Tatas 
suggested that a condition of the admission of British steel, free of duty, should be 
its compliance with the standard specification and to that I imagine no British steel 
importer could take exception.’^ 

I had the temerity to interject : 

“ Is that a public document that the Honourable Member is quoting from t ** 

Sir Ijeslie Hudson’s reply is : 

* ‘ I believe it is to be found in many quarters. * * 

It lias not found access to this quarter of the House, although it has 
found access to that quarter of the House. 

Mr. P. E. James : May I inform my Honourable friend that the 
doeiiinent was widely published in the nationalist press of this country ? 

Mr. B. Das : 1 am not an Englishman by birth, and I can only 
interpret the English words in their plain meaning. My Honourable 
friend wants to put a different meaning to the implication of Sir Leslie 
Hudson’s speech. However, I am not concerned with that, but I believe 
there have been certain talks between the representatives of the Tatas, 
ray Honourable friend, Mr. Mody, and the gentlemen on the Euro[)(jaii 
nenches. At the outset, Sir Leslie Hudson was doubtful whether the levy 
of an excise duty was the proper thing to be done in the case of steel. 
But after sitting on the Select Committee, when he spoke yesterday, it 
appeared that his doubts were completely removed and he now belit'ves 
in the levy of an excise duty. He is so much enamoured of this excise 
duty that he thinks it is the only thing that Avill help the Indian steel 
to continue its attenuated existence in India. 

Mr. P. B. James : May 1 interrupt my Honourable friend ? He is 
putting sentiments into Sir Leslie Hudson’s speech, 
which are quite foreign to the sentiments he expressed. 
In explaining the point of view of the European Group yesterday, he was 
careful to say tliat we had reluctantly agreed to the imposition of excise, 
but that it was subject to two very important cotisiderations, of which he 
reminded the Honourable the Commerce Member and the Honourable the 
Finance Member, which influenced him in arriving at that decision. T, 
th^efore, appeal to my Honourable friend, Mr. Das, to be accurate in 
his statements and give due weight to the considerations set forth in the 
speech of tl^e lieade;* of our Group. 

]V^. !|ft. Ij)a8 : Thank ypu, Mr. James. That leads me nowhere. I 
particularly noted this assurance and the twoi conditioms which the Leader 
of the European Group defined, but that does not lead me away from the 
humiliating^ position that the Ooveomment are going to levy an excise duty 
and which' exeisa duty will be a halt^ on the steel industry. As my 
Honourable friend, Mr. Thampan, just pointed puh and I read in the 
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press yesterday only, that the Mysore Government have sanotioned heai*ly 
21 lakhs to start a steel plant. Sir, the Tatas have been nurtured on the 
large amount of bounty and protection which they have received for the 
last ten years. They can even stand for a few years more on their legs 
until British steel can drive the Indian steel completely. But Mysore 
steel will find the greatest difficulty from the outset. 

I was referring to the speech of my Honourable friend, Sir Leslie 
Hudson, the Leader of the European Group. The result of the negotia- 
tions in private and the assurances that were asked for on the floor of the 
House demanded various things. He said that the Tatas should not 
extend manufacture of their coke. He said something about the tin bars. 
The Honourable the Commerce Member, the Leader of the House, made 
it clear that Tatas made a most foolish agreement with the tin plate 
industry, and I know that the tax-payers paid more price to the steel 
in India, which was due to the foolish agreement which Tatas originally 
entered into with the tin plate industry from which they could not get 
out and the Honourable the Lejuler of the House the other day said that 
they must enter into an agreement with the tin plate industry in a way 
that will help the steel industry. 

Diwan Bahadur A. Ramaswami Mudaliar : I thought it was the 

other way. Tatas fixed a price which was far in excess of what was 
necessary for the tin plate industry, and my Honourable friend, the 
Commerce Member, said that it was due to Tatas themselves that they 
should revise the contract in favour of the tin plate industry. 

Mr. B. Das ; Certainly, I am paying a compliment to my Honour- 
able friend, the Leader of the House, that he noted that foolish mistake 
of Tatas. 

Mr. S. 0. Mitra (Chittagong and Rajshahi Divisions : Non-Muham- 
madan Rural) : They gained by this contract 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore : I had absolutely no intention 
of intervening, but I must say that far from being foolish, Tatas were 
quite sane over this matter. They entered into this contract, because 
it Mas to their advantage. But it is useless trying to clear the mind of 
my Honourable friend, so T made no attempt to correct him. 

Mr. B. Das : Do I understand that the original agreement with the 
tin plate industry Avas favourable to the steel industry ? Then, I am 
afraid, the Leader of the House has not read the first Tariff Board’s 
report. I am referring to the original Tariff Board’s report of 1924 and 
how ttie country was penalised, because the Tatas eptered into a foolish 
contract with the tin plate industry. 

Mr. H. P. Mody : We rectified it by being smart the second time. 

Mr. B. Das : You . become smart after making the country pay 
terribly for your mistake. You learnt your smartness too late. Then 
the Honourable the Leader of the European Group also mentioned as a 
eop to the re-rolling industry that bars should come free of duty. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty) ; We 
have not come to the third reading yet. 

Mr. B. Das : I was referring to the negotiations that have gone on 
behind the scenes. I shall reserve my remarks on this subject till the 
third reading. 
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Now, coming to this excise duty, I am opposed to it, and if we had 
a national Government, our Chancellor of the Exchequer would not have 
dared to bring forward a measure of this kind. He ought to have waited 
till the next Budget season, and then he can bring out a Bill embodying 
this proposal. Today the countiy is of opinion that the Government liave 
some ulterior purpose behind tliis proposal of levy of an excise duty. 
The Government are not responsible to us. I do not like to repeat what 
I spoke on the last occasion. I will only read two lines from my own. 
minute of dissent and sit down : I said : 

** Govemment must wait till the next budget time, if, revenue deteriorates due 
to the present protection Bill. Government cannot dispel the suspicion that they 
are deliberately putting a handicap on Indian steel. 

Sir, tliat is my charge against the Government. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty) : I must 
remind the House that the House will sit this afternoon till about six 
o’clock. 

The Assembly then adjourned for Lunch till Half Past Two of the 
Clock. 


The Assembly re-assembled after Lunch at Half Past Two of the 
Clock, Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmulcham Chetty '» in the 
Chair. 


Mr. N. N. Anklesaria : Sir, the episode about the proceedings of the 
Select Committee must have come to some of us at least as a matter of 
great humiliation and regret. Certainly, Sir, the explanations given by 
Honourable Members who sat on the Committee from the Opposition side 
will not enhance their reputation for grit or their reputation for their 
power to stand up for what they regard as just and true in the interests 
of our country. Sir, I have got too much respect for my Honourable 
friend, Sir Abdur Rahim, and some of his colleagues to think that the 
explanation vouchsafed here was quite the correct explanation. I think 
the more correct exj)lanation was the absence of visitors’ galleries and 
Press galleries at the meetings of the Select Committee. Sir, in the Select 
Committee, Honourable Members become much more r^esponsible and much 
more reasonable than you find them here {Mr, 8, C. Mitra : “ Ques- 

tion ”), and as my Honourable friend questions that, I will give a con- 
vincing proof of the truth of my statement. 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh : You are speaking from your own expe- 
rience. 

Mr. N. N. Anklesaria : In this House, Member after Member has 
talked of Government Members violating pledges and disregarding pro- 
mises made in this House. What are the Select Committee people satis- 
fied with ? In the seven operative paragraphs of their Report there are 
five paragraphs in which Government give mere assurances and my 
Honourable friends who have been talking about broken promises and 
violated pledges are perfectly satisfied with thosb assurances. Is tliat not 
reasonableness. Sir ? Sir, that is neither here nor there {Mr, Gaya 
Prasad Singh : ** Nowhere ”), but I now come to the question of excise. 
Sir, excise has got a very bad name in India, thanks to the agitation of 
the Bombay millowners at the time the Fiscal Commission was sitting.. 
The prejudice against excise was started and I must say fomented by the 
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n^iU^vrn^rt^, hj^X I s^id. Sir, s^ntii^eDt is mver. a componiom 
of reft^ofl, or conpjaoD sense. The question ariaesr-^why Ivave the Goyernr? 
ment s^^cted excise as a, form of taxation in connection, with the presenA 
measure ? Sir, when we gave protection to the steel industry in India^ 
it was prcyisaged, that a fresh adjustment would be necessfiry of the piaK 
teetive taritfs at the end of the protective period, and that was as it ought 
to be, because, if there were no readjustment of tariffs, then it would bo 
tantamount to admitting in the most signal manner possible the failure of 
the Mdiole scheme of protection. Fortunately for India and fortunately 
for the industry, that is not the case, and the tariffs have got to be read- 
justed. But, liow shall these tariffs be readjusted ? The Tariff Board 
stated that it was possible now to re-adjust the tariffs in the interests of 
the general consumer, especially of the agriculturist and in the interests 
of the subsidiary industries and in the interests of public utility concej:ns. 
Now, as regards the consumers’ interests and as regards the interests of 
the subsidiary industries, I have nothing to say, because it is so transparent 
and self-evident, but as regards the public utility concerns, IVfembers have 
spoken against the Government’s view that the tariffs should be in the 
interests of public concerns. But imagine, Sir, the public utility concerns 
in India are mostly Government concerns, and by imposing tariffs on the 
materials used mostly by Government public utility concerns, yon take 
away with one hand wliat yon give with the other by your protective 
tariffs. Sir, secondly, the Tariff Board statk^d and stated in a most 
diieithtet and definite manner that the new scheme should be adjusted so as 
tp implement the promises and understandings which were made in con- 
ne(‘fion with the Ottawa negotiations and Agreement. Sir, I just want to 
reftd one or two lines from the Tariff Board ’s Re])ort to show how definitely 
aud how distinctly that object was put forward by the Tariff Board. On 
page 62 of their Report they say : 

** Wo have, however, decided to adopt the other inethod whicli is calculated to 
give the British luanufacturer a dcfiiiito advantage consistently with tlio iiitorosts 
of the .Indian industry. Our object in doing so is to nuiintain as V.‘ir as is now 
possible the principle of reciprocity underlying the Ottawa Agreement relating to 
galvanized sheets, etc. 

Sir, when the Tariff Board is so very definite and when our undor- 
staudings and our promises were so very definite, relying on whicli the 
British Government made it possible for our products to replace continen- 
tal imports into England, I ask why should this Government be so 
squeamish about mentioning that fact before this House f Sir, I will 
not take up the time of this House by reading the relevant portion of 
your report concerning the Ottawa negotiations, but I rely specially on 
paragraphs 78 and 76 of that report. Anybody who wants to know 
what the British Government has done for encouraging the imports of 
Indian steel and Indian iron into England with a view to replace* epn- 
tlnpntal products should read paragraph 73 of that report carefully. 

Bfr. B. Das : Does niy Honourable friend know that the Tata’s havp 
offered a great loss, by sending pig iron to. England ? 

Vtx. N. N. Anklesaria : No, Sir, I do not knftw th^t. Bpsideil, 
titak is absolutely irrelevant to my argument. 

In that case my Hanoumble friend’s whole speech is 

ijifeleyant 
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Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad : They sell it lis. 11 per ton cheaper. 

Mr. N. N. Anklesaria : We may be. very weak in a military sense 
ahd we nmy be very weak in a financial sense, but our power to negotiate 
with outside countries on account of our having 300 million consumers 
oi commodities 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty) : OVder, 
order : The amendmenf is about the removal of the excise duty. 

Mr. N. N. Anklesaria : I am talking about the excise duty. Sir, 1 
isay that our power which comes from having 300 million consumers of 
dommndities is absolutely unrivalled in the world. It is the realization 
by Great Britain and by the fridiaii Government and by our public men 
of the existence of our 300 million consumers that will enable us to carry 
thi*ougb negotiations with Great Britain much more rapidly and much 
more efficiently than the wicked murders of a few Englishmen and a few 
native officials in India. Sir, tlie existence of 300 million consumers 
will make any country desire our good will and fear our hostility 

Mr. President (Tlie Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty) : Order, 
bt*‘der : The Honourable Member’s observations are thoroughly irrelevant 
over llie amendment. 

Mr. N. N. Anklesaria : I bow to your ruling, Sir, but if you will bear 
with me for a minute. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty) : The 
Chair has borne with the Honourable ]\Iember for about ten muiutos. 

Mr. N, N. Anklesaria : Now, Sir, how is that loss to be recouped 1 
Shall we impose more duties on the consumers in order to recoup that 
loss or shall we impose more income-tax ? Naturally, my Honourable 
friend, Sir Cowasji Jehangir, looks at me with a good deal of misgiving. 

Sir Cowasji Jehangir ; I have been looking at you the whole time. 

Mr. N. N. Anklesaria : 1 may assure him that I am not going to 
suggest an increase of income-tax. The only remaining method by which, 
and, as the Tariff Board says, the most obvious method by which, you 
can lecoup your revenue loss is the excise duty. The other day I 
challenged my n()n()ura])le friend, Mr. B. Das, to give us any other 
alternative to this excise. My Honourable friend said that he would 
give out that alternative when his turn came and he would allow the Finance 
Member to reply to him. Sir, T patiently and most attentively listened 
to the speech of my Honourable friend, Mr. B. Das, that day, hut not 
one word did he say about the promised alternative in his whole speech 
nor has my Honourable friend suggested in his minute of dissent any 
other alternative which would be called a better alternative to excise. Sir, 
as, I said, this excise has got a bad name but, after all, it is not such 
a bad thing as people imagine it to be. My Honourable friends who have 
heen railing against excise would be surprised to hear that for 50 yeArs 
Biigland put an excise on the manufacture of her cotton cloth, from 
1784 to 1834, and that was in the fitness of things. That fact is related 
by the Fiscal Commission themselves on pages 69-70. Sir, the Industry 

been getting the benefit of the protective duties and when a Stage* 
has arrived when those protective duties have achieved what they were 
to achieve, it is just and proper and it is only fair to the consuiiiet 
ifid Ihe tax-payer that the indtisti^ ihust bear the burden of the (excisB 
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duty. My Honourable friend, Diwan Bahadur Ramaswami Mudaliar — I 
am sorry he is not in his seat — ^and my Honourable friend, Mr. Mody, 
regaled us with dismal stories about the soundness of the Tata’s position 
in connection with the dividends that have been paid. Sir, I venture to 
submit that the I'ata’s are an essentially sound concern and they may 
be tnisted to making the most of the opportunities which a grateful 
country has extended and is extending to them. My Honourable friend, 
Diwan Bahadur Ramaswami Mudaliar, talked of no dividends being paid 
on the ordinary shares and with grteat exultation and flourisJi of the 
hand he repeated “ nil, nil,” for every year. Sir, a table has been given 
on page 160 of Dey’s Tariff Problems in India and I have calculated 
that the interest which the Tata’s have paid during the seven years — 
from 1915 to 1922 — amount to 1,200 per cent, and, if this 1,200 per cent, 
interest is spread over a period of 20 years from 1915 to 1935, it would 
work out at 60 per cent, interest per annum on deferred shares. If 
this is not doing well, I do not know what it is. 

Mr. B. Das : What about Dr. Dalai’s widows ? 

Mr. N. N. Anklesaria ; They are perfectly safe. Sir, my Honourable 
friend, Mr. Das, lias not taken up iny cliallerige ol* showing a better 
alternative. Government Members have more than once stated that they 
are not enamoured of this excise duty but, as a pin oiler ^ they have put 
in t;iis form of taxation and they have promised to take it off at the ear- 
liest possible moment. Therefore, I say that in the absence of a better 
alternative and in the interests of our protective scheme, we should accept 
this scheme of excise taxation. In conclusion, I would say, Sir, eschew 
prejudice and eschew suspicion, for where prejudice and suspicion enter 
reason and common sense go out. If my Honourable friend, Mr. B. Das, 
'wants any specific ])roof of the truth of this adage, 1 would fioint out 
its truth in his own connection. The other day my Honourable friend 
said lhat he was a confirmed protectionist, that he always stood for protec- 
tion, but what does he say in liis minute of dissent. He hopes that this 
measure of proteetiou in India will be the last measure of protection in 
this country. 

Mr. B. Das : It is because of national kumiliatmu 

Mr. N. N. Anklesaria ; You never said that in the minute of dissent. 

Mr. B. Das : You had better read it again. 

Mr. N. N. Anklesaria : As my Honourable friend, Sir Cbwasji 
Jehangir, is looking at mte, I will give an instance in his connection. The 
other day, the Honourable the Finance Member gave expression to very 
noble sentiments. He asserted more than once that he was a servant of 
the Government of India and of India and not of the British Government 
(Hear, hea,r), and this noble expression of opinion the whole House 
applauded hut my Honourable friend, Sir Cowasji Jehangir, would not 
allow this opportunity of making a debating point to go away without 
quibbling on the constitutional position. If that is the spirit in which we 
judge this measure, then I say eschew that spirit. With these words I 
oppose the motion of my Honourable friend. Dr. Ziauddin. 

The Honourable Sir James Grigg (Finance Member) : Sir, during 
the course of this morning’s debate, a slight storm blew up about what 
happened in the Select Committee, as to whether there was a bargain or 
an liouburable understanding or something else. You, Sir, have ruled 
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that the House was not entitled to take cognizance of what happened in 
the Select Committee, and that being so, the Government are content in 
that respect to leave matters where they were left by the statement of 
Sir Abdur Rahim. I come now to the real subject under dis(mssion 
wdiich is, whether we shall or shall not impose an excise duty oE Rs. four 
per ton upon the domestic production of steel ingots. During this 
debate, a certain number of general principles liave been formulated, some 
of them rather startling. Take first Mr. Ramakrishna Reddi, his prin- 
ciple is that an excise duty is only justified in cases where there is 
domestic over-production. On this I would only say this that this is an 
entirely novel principle and I do not agree with it. The primary purpose 
of an excise is to produce revenue and not to remedy economic dafccts. 
Tiien, my Honourable friend, Mr. Jagan Nath Aggarwal, gave voice to 
tlic theory that there should never be an excise on protected articles. 
Again T do not agree. The Fiscal Commission quite definitely contemplat- 
ed that there should be excise on protected articles and I referred in my 
previous speech to an extract from paragraph 95 of the repotv. of the 
Indian Fiscal Commission. It says : 

** Jt is possible indeed that the necessities of revenue may force ihe Government 
to put a hijjher import duty on certain protected goods that is it?quirod for xmrposes 
of protection. We deal ■with such a contingency in a later chapter, when we recom- 
mend that any such excess revenue should be raised by means of an excise duty plus 
an additional import duty. The additional duties would be purely for revenue pur- 
poses and would be dealt with on strictly revenue i^rinciples. * ^ 

So that, the standard authority on fiscal matters in India, the 
Indian Fiscal Commission, entirely dienies the principle formulated by 
Mr. Jagan Nath Aggarwal. Then my Honourable friend, Dr. Ziaiiddin 
Ahmad, also formulated certain principles which are of a general nature. 
He said, so far' as I understood him, that we should not mix up revenue 
and ])rotection and this seems to me to be rather, if I may say so, an 
inaccurate echo of my remarks on the last occasion when this was debated 
in this House that we should not mix up revenue duties and ])rotective 
duties. That is a very well understood principle, but to say that we 
should not mix up in the same Bill revenue and protection, this does not 
by any means follow from that. Obviously protection and revenue are 
inextricably bound up and you have only to look up at the teiTible fall 
in the customs revenue of this country, as a consequence of the protective 
policy in some industries, to sec how revenue and protection arc bound 
up. I imagine, however, that what Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad really meant 
was, and in this he was joined by my Honourable friend, Raja Bahadur 
Krislinamachariar, that you must wait and ^ee how much revenue you are 
gt)iTig to lose and then introdnee, not now Imt n(»xt February, the appro- 
priate remedial measims. In oilier words —1 aiiologise for repeating this 
metaphor — you nui.st leave Ihe stable door unlocked and in six months 
after the horse has been stolen you think of locking it. Apart from that, 
I contend that both these Honourable Members displayed a certain amount 
of mcoiLsistoncy. After giving expro.ssion to the opinion that it is an 
absolute outrage that you should mention excise or that yon should impose 
excise duty in a Bill whose purpose is protection, or whose main ])nrpose 
is protection, I find in amendment No. 14 that my Honourable friend. Dr. 
Ziauddin Ahmad, has given notice to move : 

That after clause 4 of the Bill the following new clause be niul the 

subsequent cla-uses be re-numbered accordingly : 

* 5. If revenue duty is imposed on any article mentioned in the Schedule, the 
equal amount of excise duty shall be imposed on similar articles ” 
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T can only say after this, that eDnSisteney is not one of his best 
Virtues. How doe^ that square with his theory that there should bo 
nothing about excise in this Bill ? 

Then, my Honourable friend, Raja Bahadur KHshnamachariar, at 
bite poii)! contradicted or queried the optimistic forecast of my prede- 
cessor that in budgetary matters we have turned the corner. In that 
case, if that is his view, how can he possibly argue, ** wait and see if we 
have turned the corner ? Whether we have turned the economic corner 
Or not, I do not know, but, I think, I can see some signs of our being in 
the course of doing so, but I am bound to say that I do not see any signs 
Of our jjaving turned the budgetary corner yet, and, it is on that that 
I rest my case for the imposition of an excise duty now. We are going 
under the protective part of the Bill to lose something which is variously 
estimated, but which we at present estimate at 30 lakhs, it may be a little 
more or it may be a little less. I do not know, nobody knows, whether the 
existing taxation is sufficient to cover that loss. I dealt with all this in 
my previous speech and I said that the yield of the match excise duty 
and the sugar excise duty has practically not begun yet. Both these are 
uncertain elements in the Budget and as the House knows perfectly well 
there are other doubtful items in it. I do not think any responsible 
Finance Member can recommend the House to take the risk of throwing 
away 30 lakhs revenue and not make it up immediately. That is my case, 
vis., that we do not in the least know where we are, but I think, it is 
exlrenH?ly unlikely that the Budget will stand a loss of 30 lakhs and, 
therefore, we must make it up, hot in six months time, biit now. So much 
for the necessity for making up the revenue. The next question is, is 
there any other way of doing it than the one we propose in this Bill t 
The Koja Bahadur rather hinted, if I Imve not misunderstood him, that at 
least the debates of the Select Committee proved that there was aii alter- 
native way of raising this revenue. I went into it 

Raja Bahadur G. ICrishnamachariar : If my Honourable friend 
would allow me, what I said was that there was a proposal in the Select 
Comm ii tee to find out if there was any alternative way of recouping this 
loss. Wg do not know exactly what happened in the Select Committee 
whether that attempt was made and if so with what result. 

The Honourable Sir James Grigg : I will come to that. As a matter 
of fact I went into all that in my previous speech, and I came to the con- 
clusion and tried to prove that there was no alternative way of raising 
these 30 lakhs and nothing that happened in the Select Committee changed 
my views. T think it will not be an unfair statement of the deliberations 
of the Select Committee that th!e only way of replacing these 30 lakhs of 
revenue was in fact to put back a large part, practically the whole, of 
the Rs. 43 a ton which is being taken off the duties both on continental 
and on British galvanised sheets. I do not think anybody, who has been a 
member of the Select Committee, will challenge that. I made it clear 
previously and I make it clear now that Government cannot be a party to 
any wsuch scheme as that. As the House knows very well, it is often ex- 
tremely difficult to know what in the positive way can be done to help the 
agriculturist. We have now got something which will undoubtedly help 
the agriculturist, particularly in Bengal ; and I personally and Govern- 
ment a whole are certainly not prepared to forego this opportunity of 
• helping the agriculturist when it comes to our hands. 
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Now, Sir, as the House will remember, the Fiscal Commission deft* 
g nitely recommended excise duties and I think it is not 

unfair to say that universal economic theory proves that 
the least burdensome way, as far as the consumer is concerned, of raising 
revenue, is not to give a gratuitous increase of protection to the producer 
but to impose a low excise and an exactly equal customs duty on the com- 
modity under consideration. And here perhaps I can again read para- 
graph 120 of the Tariff Board’s report : 

** Tho general question- of replacing by some other source of taxation the 
Customs revenue lost to Government by reason of tlie policy of protection is one 
which the country must be prepared to face sooner or later. An obvious way of meeting 
lAe situation is to levy an excise duty, provided the protective duty is increased at 
the same time by a corresponding amount so as not to impair tho measure of protection 
granted to tho industry. The same principle may bo applied to individual articles 
hfanufactured by a protected industry on which no protective duty is required by 
Wvying tho duty on both imports and local production at a uniform rate so calculated 
that on the total consumpion the aggregate aniomit of revenue desired by Government 
may bo realised. Such a course has the advantage, besides safeguarding the Indian 
industry and supplying the deficiency in revenue of preventing so high a rise in prices 
as will follow if the whole duty is levied in the form of an import duty.*^ 

In this way, by a comparatively low excise and an equal import duty, 
the needs of the Treasury are met most economically ; for, after the pro- 
tective needs of the producer has been fully met, this theory ensures that 
the revenue needs should be met by a method which gives the Exchequer 
all the money that is taken from the consumer, and it does not adopt the 
plan of taking from the consumer many times the amount that the Ex- 
chequer needs and gets, the remainder, by far the greater part, of . the 
money taken from the consumer, being an entirely gratuitous donation to 
the producer who ex-hypothesi does not need it. This, I conceive, was 
the intention of Mr. Anklesaria’s argument, and, if so, I may say that I 
entirely agree with it. 

We had the spectacle this morning of a good many people opposite 
getting up and simultaneously posing as friends of the consumer and 
.opposing the excise duty.. Sir, I am not sure whether they s[)oke with 
their longues in their cheeks. I claim that T am the true friend of the 
consirner and I, therefore, invite all the other true friends of the con- 
sumer to follow me into the lobby. 

There are two small points which I might deal with before I sit down. 
My Honourable friend, Mr. Thampan, raised again the (luestion of the 
States. Sir, I do not think I can do better than read the paragraph of 
the Select Committee’s report : 

** Wo considered the possibility that the inauguration of ateel Jiiaiiufacture in 
Indian States might bring into existence circumstances prejudicial to tho interests of 
manufacturers in British India. We have received an assurance that any develop- 
ment of this kind wiU be carefully watched by Government and that steps will bo 
takon, if the necessity arises, to safeguard the interests of manufactiirer.s in British 
India. ’ * 

Mr. Thampan rather sneered at assurances of Government, but I do 
not think that in the present circumstances it is possible to formulate a 
safeguard against an evil which has not yet emerged, and, at any rate, I 
think the producers in this instance are quite satisfied that Govemineht 
mem what they say and that they will watch the position and will do their 
utmost to deal with the danger^ if and when it arises. 
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The other question was that raised by Mr. Mody with regard to the 
removal of the excise. The Commerce Member and myself have both made 
our position in this matter absolutely clear, and if we went on paraphrasing 
and reiterating our views on that matter for a month, I do not think we 
could make our position any clearer. Neither of us contemplate that this 
particular excise should form a permanent part of the fiscal system of this 
country. As to the time and the circumstances in which it can be removed 
nobody can prophesy, but our desire and intention is that it should not be 
kept on a moment longer than it is necessary. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty) : The 
question is : 

'' That clause 4 of the Bill be omitted and the subsequent clauses be renumbered 
accordingly and consequential amendments bo made in the Bill as well as in the 
Schedule. ’ ' 

The Assembly divided : 


AYES— 28. 


Abdul Matin Chaudhury, Mr. I 

Aggarwal, Mr. Jagan Nath. 

Ba Mating, U 
Bhuput Sing, Mr. 

Das, Mr. B. 

Dutt, Mr. Amar Nath. 

Gunjal, Mr. N. E. 

Hari ifcij Swarup, Lain. 

Ismail Ali Khan, Kunwav llajeo. 

Jog, Mr. S. G. 

Krishnamachariar, Raja Bahadur G. 
Lahiri Chaudhur}^ ^Mr. D. K. 

Mahapatra, Mr. Sitakanta. 

Mitra, Mr. S. C. 


I Murluza Sahel) Bahadur, Maulvi Sayjdd. 
Neogj^ Mr. K. C. 

Pandian, Mr. B. Rajaram. 

Pandya, Mr. Vidya Sugar. 

Patil, Elio Bahadur B. L. 

Rcddi, Mr. T. N. Eaniakrishiia. 

Eoy, Rai Bahadur Sukhraj. 

Sant Singh, Sardar, 

Sen, Mr. S. C. 

Shafee Daoodi, Maulvi Muhammad. 
Singh, Mr. Gaya Prasad. 

Thampan, Mr. K. P. 

WTilayatulhih, Khan Bahadur H. M. 
Ziauddin Ahmad, Dr. 


NOES— 55. 


Abdul Aziz, Khan Bahadur Mian. 
Ahmad Nawaz Khan, Major Nawab. 
Ali, Mr. Hamid A. 

Allah Baksh Khan Tiwaua, Khan Baha- 
dur Malik. 

Anklesarhi, Mr. N. N. 

Bajpai, Mr. G. S. 

Bhadrapur, Rao Bahadur Krishna 
Raddi B. 

Shore, Tin; ITonouriible Sir Joseph. 
Brij Kishoro, Rai Bahadur Lala. 
Buss, Mr. L. 0. 

Chatarji, Mr. J. M. 

Chinoy, Mr. Rahimtoola M. 

Craik, The Honourable Sir Henry. 
Dalai. Dr. R. I). 

Diiguid, Mr. A. 

Ghuzna\i, Mr. A. H. 

Grantham, Mr. S. G. 

Grigg, The Honourable Sir James. 
Hockenliull, Mr. F. W. 

Hudson, Sir Leslie. 

James, Mr. P. E. 


Jawahar Singh, Sardar Bahadur Sardar 
Sir. 

Kamaluddin Ahmad, Shams-ul-Ulema 

Mr. 

Lai Oil and, Hony. Captain Rao Baha- 
dur Chaudhri. 

Lindsay, Sir Darcy. 

Liiiiiby", Lieut.-Colonel A. F. R. 

Metcalfe, Mr. H. A. F. 

Morgan, Mr. G. 

Muazzara Sahib Bahadur, Mr. Muham- 
mad. 

Mujumdar, Sardar G. N. 

Miikherjee, Rai Bahadur Sir Satya 
Charon. 

Nihal Singh, Sardar. 

Noyce, The Honourable Sir Frank. 

Perry, Mr. E. W. 

Raiiuddin Ahmad, Khan Bahadur 
Maulvi. 

Raghubir Singh, Rai Bahadur Kunwar* 

Raisman, Mr. A. J. ' 
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Kajaii, Bao Bahadur M. 0. 

Kamakrishna, Mr. V. 

Bangu Iyer, Mr. C. S. 

Bastogi, Bai Sahib Badri Lai. 

Bau, Mr. P. B. 

Bichards, Mr. W. J. C. 

Bow, Mr. K. Sanjiva. 

Scott, Mr. J. Bamsay. 

Scott, Mr. W. L. 

Sher Muhammad Khan Gakhar, 

Captain. 

The motion was negatived. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty) : For the 
convenience of Honourable Members, the Chair would explain the proce- 
dure that it proposes to follow regarding the amendments. After finishing 
clause 4, the Chair proposes to go on to the subsequent clauses in order, — 
clauses 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, etc. — and then to the Schedule ; and then the House 
will come back to clause 3 and then clause 2 and then clause 1 and then 
the Title and the Preamble. That will be the order in which the amend- 
ments will be taken. 

Mr. SitaJcanta Mahapatra : Sir, I beg to move : 

** Tliat in clause 4 of tho Bill, for the words * four rupees ^ the wordcj * three 
rupees ' be substituted and clause 7 be amended accordingly. 

So much has already been said against the imposition of nn excise 
duty that it is needless for me to say anything more. I shall only, as 
briefly as I can, try to convince you that there is a fair scope for a sub- 
stantial reduction in the incidence of excise duty, unless the Honourable 
the Finance Member wants to tax unnecessarily and make money out of it 
on a plea. But the Honourable the Finance ^Member and the Honourable 
the Commerce Member have repeatedly asserted on the floor of this House 
that they want nothing of the kind and they are prepared to be reasonable 
in this case. The Government estimaLe that the loss to their revenue on 
account of lowering of duties now prf)]) 0 '^ed will be in the neighbourhood 
of Rs. 30 lakhs. This sum they propose to make up by levying an excise 
duty on the production of steel ingots in the Tatas which was roughly 
740,000 tons in 1933. But, as I have already indicated in my minute of 
dissent, this estimated loss of Rs. 30 lakhs of revenue is an over-estimate. 
I shall prove it presently. My first point is that while calculating loss of 
revenue, the Treasury Benches always over-estimate the loss, and, while 
calculating the income, they invariably underestiuiate it. When we sug- 
gest that postcards may be reduced from nine i)ies to six pies, they say : 
‘‘ Oh, the loss will be tremendous — so many crores and so many lakhs 
But when we contend there will be a larger saving, they say it is a question 
of a few thousands of rupees. The Honourable the Commerce Member 
has in a way admitted that this may be an over-estimate. In his speech 
on the 31st July, he said ; 

“ Estimates of losses must be uncertain, but even if we regard this as an over- 
estimate, it is absolutely certain that we shall have to face a serious diminution in 
our customs revenue.’* 

But the Finance Member, who is perhaps responsible for these calcu- 
lations, is nothing if not very frank in his statements, since he is not yet 
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a “ apoilt child" of the Government as newspapers say about him. lu 
his speech on the Ist of August, the Finance Member said : 

Oil the later figures now available, we estimate the actual loss to be expected 
is from 25 to 30 lakhs.” 

In view of the fact that the Finance Member himself calculates that 
the loss of revenue may vary between 25 and 30 lakhs, it may safely be taken 
as 25 lakhs, but to be modest and cautious, let us put it at an average figure 
of 27 i lakhs. But this calculation was made by the Finance Member 
before the Report of the Select Committee. In the Select Committee the 
revenue duties on structurals and steel ingots and steel plates of British 
manufacture have been restored. There is an income of about two lakhSj 
but let us put it at IJ lakhs, to be very cautious, according to the modest 
calculation of the Finance Member himself. On the 1st of August, he 
said : 

” There remains the possibility of a revenue duty on tested structurals and plates. 
According to our calculations, the yield of ten per cent, duty on the basis of imports 
of 1932-33 would be about lakhs, and on the figures of next year would have 
amounted to a sum very slightly in excess of that figure, certainly it will come under 
two Jahlis.” 

But wlieii he Avas interrupted by Mr. Mody, he admitted that this 
might go up to three lakhs if there is a switch-over from continental to 
British. Let me read the passage referred to. 

* * M I', H, P. Mody : May T ask a question ? What w'ould happen in the case 
of a switch.- over from continental to British ? Would not the revenue loss be greater I 

” The Honourable Sir James Grigg : If I go into that, it might put me oft 
from the thiead of my argument, but supposing it doubled and in the result you get 
three laldis 3 lakhs is a very inadequate contribution towards 30 lakhs.” 

This is wliat he said. But let me put it at lakhs instead of three 
lakhs. So our loss comes to 25 lakhs. Then, the countervailing duty 
leviable upon tin pJates and tin sheets have been increased to the exteni 
of about 12 annas per ton. Here, there is a very considerable revenue 
Further, import duties on highly j)riced alloy steel bars have been consi- 
derably increased. Some revenue increase must be allotted to this side 
Over and over all these, in paragraph 6 of the Select Committee's Repbrt 
there is a clear provision that in case of unfair cutting of prices on im- 
ported articles, additional duties will be imposed by the Government ol 
India. In the present world conditions today such reduction in. prices i 
a foregone conclusion. From all these factors it may safely be ai^uihec 
according to a most modest calculation that there will never be a loss o: 
more than 22 to 23 lakhs of revenue as a result only of reduction ifa thi 
level of import duties, and so we are required to raise this sum only bj 
imposing excise duty, if at all. 

Then, the rate of production of steel ingots in Tatas was 740,000 tbm 
In 1933, but Tatas have been found to be increasing their produclion bj 
leaps and bounds. Let me quote a sentence from Sir Leslie Hudson ^ 
speech on the 1st of August. This is what he said ; 

” Th(?ir output in 1923, was 163,000 tons, in 1924, 380,000 tons, rtttd in 1933, i 
was 500,000 tons.” 

It is quite possible that in 1934 and further on till 1941, their rate o: 
production will go on increasing steadily, if not at this rate. Pufthef j Sit 
iu paragraph 5 of the Select Committee’s Report, it is stated that thert i 
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every possibility of the inauguration of steel mamifaotv^^ ip, Ipdiaiv States. 
Very recently it ajjpeared in the newspapers, — and that was referred to 
tLis morning in this House, — ^that the Mysore Government have already 
s^petioned speh a scheme at Bhadravati at an initial cost of 21 lakhs. Over 
and above all these, there are some smaller firms in British India, both 
European and Indian, that are even now producing steel to a certain 
extent, and there are a number of firms, which are perhaps within the 
knowledge of Government, that are coming into being in the near future, 
not to speak of those that may come into being during all the next seven 
years with the object of manufacturing steel. From all these factors, it 
would only be very reasonable on the part of Government to agree to a 
reduction of the incidence of excise from rupees four to rupees three per 
ton, although I personally believe that there is wsufficient scope for reducing 
the incidence by half. The Finance Member in his speech on the 1st 
August said this : 

I i)rrsonally should have been very glad to be able to dispense with it, — I 
hope the House will agree that I have proved that we could not dispense mth it, if 
the l)filancc of the budget was not to be prejudiced and like my IIoiiourMble friend, 
the Commerce Member, I cannot see this excise duty on steel ingots bccomiug a 
pennanent feature of the Indian fiscal system.’’ 

Sir, when we have agreed to the manner and method of imposing the 
excise duty, and when we have accepted the imposition of the excise duty, 
1 believe the Finance Member in his national sportsman spirit will come 
to our rescue and agree to a partial reduction of the incidence so that his 
loss may be fully recouped without any extra, taxation. In his speech 
later, on the 31st July last, the Honourable the Commerce Member said : 
“ Its removal or reduction, however, must largely depend upon our general 
fimucial position f am sure, he, in his heart of lioarts, believes that the 
loss of revenue may not be to the extent of 30 lakhs. He is sure, I think, 
tlint it may not be only 740,000 tons, but considerably more of steel ingots 
that will require exeiso. He will, I hope, prevail upon his colleague to 
agree to my modest and very reasonable proposal. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty) : Amend- 
ment moved : 

That in clause 4 of the Bill, for the words ‘ four rupees ’ the words * three 

’ bo substituted and clause 7 be amended accordingly.” 

Mr. N. B. Ounjal (Bombay Central Division : Non-Miihammadau 
KiU'al) : (The Honourable Member, speaking in the vernacular, snp])oj-t- 
ed the amendment.) 

The Honourable Sir James Grigg : Sir, I am afraid I must confess 
that I only very imperfectly apprehended the argument put forward by 
the last speaker (Laughter), and if, therefore, I do not deal with his 
l^emarks at the length which they deserved, I have no doubt he will 
forgive me. Mr. Sitakanta Mahapatra gave us the second of our 
recent arithmetical lectures. As far as I can make him out, the process 
which he went through is rather like that of the man who sought to 
prove that the ordinary lawyer's fee in the United Kingdom was not 
»5.S. 8d. but 3d. six and eight equals 14d., which is l.s. 2d., which again 
became one and two pence which equals 3d. ! He seems to me to arrive 
at some such result. lie first of all started off to prove that the recom- 
mendations of the Select Committee had, in fact, greatly diminished 
the loss which the revenue suffered by the adoption of the recommenda- 
tions of the Tariff Board. When I talked on the 1st August about the 
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extra revenue which is to be expected from the restoration of the 
revenue duty on structurals and plates, that was a gross figure. Of 
course, it was not the amount of extra revenue that we shall actually 
realise, because the duty to countervail the excise was there anyhow. 
So, the extra revenue, in my view, and on a liberal calculation, to be 
apprehended from the alterations made in the Bill by the Select Gom« 
mittee, may be about a lakh. Now, one-fourth of the 30 lakhs, which 
is what he proposes to knock off, is about Rs. 7i lakhs. Towardls that 
Rs. lakhs, instead of producing the whole amount as he tried to do, 
he has, in fact, produced only one lakh and still we are Rs. lakhs 
short. Yesterday the House passed a Bill on the subject of double 
income-tax relief which was required in order to stop a potential loss 
of Rs. eight lakhs of revenue. The Government having taken the res- 
ponsibility of bringing in a measure to stop a loss of Rs. eight lakhs, quite 
clearly we should be failing in our duty if we agreed to an amendment 
which would mean a loss of revenue of Rs. 6^ lakhs. There is not so 
much difference between Rs. eight lakhs and Rs. 6^ lakhs that one 
could afford to take a different view. Therefore, Government must 
oppose the amendment. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty) : The 
question is : 

** Tliat in clause 4 of the Bill, for the words * four rupees ^ the words * three 
rupees ' be substituted and clause 7 bo amended accordingly.'^ 

The motion was negatived. 

Mr. Sitakanta Mahapatra : 1 beg to move : 

That in clause 4 of the Bill, for tlio words ‘ four rupees ' the words * three 
rupees eight annas ' be substituted and clause 7 be amended accordingly." 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty) : The 
Honourable Member cannot make a speech. He can move it if he 
wants. 

Mr. Sitakanta Mahapatra : I want to move it. I only want to 
say this that if the Honourable the Finance Member is unwilling to 
sustain a loss of Rs. 6^- lakhs he can agree to this small loss. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty) ; Amend- 
ment moved : 

" That in clause 4 of the Bill, for the words * four rupees ' the words ‘ three 
rupees eight annas ’ be substituted and clause 7 be amended accordingly." 

The Honourable Sir James Grigg : I am afraid, Sir, that my heart, 
though not so hard, is at any rate half as hard towards this proposal. 
This amendment, if carried, would mean a loss of somewhere between 
Rs. three and four lakhs, and even that is a loss which the Government 
are not prepared to face. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty) ; The 
question is : ’ 

" That in clause 4 of the Bill, for the words * four rupees ’ the words * three 
rupees eight annas ’ be substituted and clause 7 be amended accordingly." 

The motion was negatived. 
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Mr. President. (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty) : The 
question is : 

** That clause 4 stand part of the 

The motion was adopted. 

Clause 4 was added to the Bill. 

% 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty) : No. 14, 
Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad ^s amendment,* the Chair is inclined to think, 
is out of order, because, in anticipation, he wants to provide that there 
should be an extra excise duty in case there is a revenue duty on any 
of the articles mentioned in the Schedule, the effect of which would 
clearly be an imposition of a heavier burden for which the previous 
sanction of the Governor General would be required, lias the Honour- 
able Member to say anything on that ? 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad : The intention of my amendment is that the 
revenue duty, if it is ever put, should not be used for protective pur- 
poses. It should be treated purely as a revenue duty. That is my in- 
tention. I would develop the point later on. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty) : When 
they increase the revenue duty, it will come before the House and the 
Honourable Member can express his opinion at that time. 

The question is : 

That clause 5 stand part of the Bill.'' 

Baja Bahadur G. Erishnamachariar : Nos. 15, 16 and 17 are only 
consequential upon my original amendment relating to clause 4, and 
as it has been voted against, all these amendments go. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty) : The 
question Is : 

That clause 5 stand part of the Bill." 

The motion was adopted. 

Clause 5 was added to the Bill. 

. Clauses 6, 7 and 8 were added to the Bill. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty) : The 
question is : 

" That clause 9 stand pjirt of the Bill." 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad : May I suggest that amendment No. 18 be 
taken after we have disposed of amendment No. 3 by Mr. Vidya Sagar 
Pandya. This will be a consequential amendment to that. 

•‘^^That after clause 4 of the Bill, the following new clause be inserted and 
the subsequent clauses be re-numbered accordingly : 

^ 5. If revenue duty is imposed on any article mentioned in the Schedule, the 
equal amount of excise duty shall be imposed on similar articles '." 
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Mr. BVaiideiii (The HoBourable Sir l^anmakham Ohetty) ; That 
means that we will have to postpone clause 9. Clause 9 is held over. 

The question is ; 

That clause 10 stand part of the Bill,’* 

The motion was adopted. 

Clause 10 was added to the Bill.* 

Mr. Prerident (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty) : The 
question is : 

** That the Schedule stand part of the Bill.’* 

There is a new scheme by Dr. Ziauddin. What the Chair would 
like to know is whether the result of this new scheme will result in an 
increase of taxation. 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore : On the whole I am not prepared 
to say that it will result in an increase. 

Mr. President (The Ilonourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty) : W^^t 
was the intention of Dr. Ziaiicldin Ahmad ? 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad : I have provided for the figures of Bs. 15 per 
ton and Rs. 10 per ton. In one case I have raised it, and in the other 
case I have lowered it, and in no ease is the duty increased. I will give 
a sketch of my scheme. 

Mr. President (The Ilonourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty) : The 
Honourable Member’s intention Avas to increase it. 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore : There may be an increase on 
certain items, bnt not in the total. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty) : The 
Chair Avill give the benefit of the doubt to the Doctor. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad : Sir, T beg to move : 

That for the Schedule to the Bill the following be substituted : 

‘ THE SCHEDULE. 

(See section 3.) 

j4?nendments to the Second Schedule to the Indian Tariff Act, 1894, 

L Por Items Nos. 143 to 154 the following Items shaU be substituted and the 
subsequent Items shall be re-numbered accordingly, namely— 

' 143. Iron and steel. 

(a) not fabricated — 

(i) of BritiEih manufactvre . . 1’1|3 times the excise duty leviable 

the time being on steel ingoto pro' 
dueed in British India. 

(it) not of British manufactnza . . 1-113 tjbnee the excise, duty leriaMa 
* the time being on steel ingots pro- 

duee4 In British India plui Be. 20 
per emit, ad valorem* 
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(&) Iron and steel — 

fabricated — 

(i) of British manufacture . • I-IJS times the excise duty leviable for 

the time being on steel ingots plus 
Bs. 10 per ton. 

(ii) not of British manufacture . . 1*1J3 times the excise duty leviable for 

the time being on steel ingots plus 
Bs. 30 per ton.’ 

2. In Item No. 235 — 

(a) in the second coluxhn the words * Iron pig ’ shall be omitted ; 

(b) in the fourth column for the figures * 20 ’ the figures * 10 ’ sliall be 

substituted ; and 

(c) in the fifth column for the figures and words * 10 per cent. ^ the word 

* nil * shall be substituted. 

3. In Item No. 236 — 

(a) in the fourth column for the figures * 20 ’ the figures * 10 ’ shall bo 

substituted ; and 

(b) in the fifth column for the figures and words * 10 per cent. ’ the word 

* nil ’ shall be substituted. 

4. In Item No. 237— 

(a) in the fourth column for the figures * 20 ’ the figures ^ 10 ’ shall be 

substituted ; and 

(b) in the fifth column for the figures and words * 10 per cent. ’ the word 

* nil ’ shall be substituted 

I should like first to mention the principles on which the suggested 
Schedule is based. I may mention that 1 have suggested this, not 
in the interest of the British manufacturers, but I have made this sug- 
gestion in the interest of the Indian consumers alone. I will mention the 
principles and if that is agreed to then the conclusion will follow. My 
first principle is that the burden on the consumers should be lightened 
as much as possible. I do not think there will be any person who will 
be opposed to this principle. The second principle is that minor in- 
dustries should be benefited and that in two ways. The price of raw 
materials should be cheapened and the price of fabricated articles slightly 
raised, so that minor subsidiary industries may profit. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty) ; The 
Honourable Member wants to do away with all the classifications. 

Dr. Ziatiddln Ahmad : I am just going into the principles on which 
my amendment is based. My third principle is that the Tatas should 
have a profit of 104 lakhs every year which I do not like to touch which 
is given to them by the Tariff Board. This I called it the visible profit. 
I am also giving them a good margin of invisible additional profit in 
this amendment, though not to the same extent as is contained in the 
Bill. My last principle is that the operation of the Act should be simpli- 
fied as much as possible. It has got so much of classifications and sub- 
classifications a, h and c, and so on. I want to simplify the Indian, 
Tariff Act which may be easy and understood and easy to work. If 
this principle is adopted, there will be a great retrenchment and saving 
in the number 6f customs officers. I trust nobody would disagree ‘with 
the principles which I have suggested. I said at the very outset that 
my proposals ate not based ib sympathy of the British manufacturers 
but of Ihdian consumers. Now, as regards unfabricated steel, I have 
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a table before me on page 54. It is Table XXITT. The fair selling 
price ^tb ten cent, profit work costs are taken from the figures 
I gave yesterday : 


— 

Landed price with- 
out duty 

Bs. per ton. 

Fair selling price on 
which one crore 
profijb is. included. 
Ki, per ton. 

Fair selling price 
on which profit of 10 
per cent, on inmu- 
^tiuingcostis in- 
cluded. 

Bails .. 

113 

95 

78 

FIdi plates 

151 

133 

114 

Stniotimls Bdtish 

113 

100 

86 

Bars .. 

96 

94 

80 

Plates 

114 

99 

84 

Semis.. 

64 

53 

52 

Blaok Sh^ts . . . . 

119 

122 

108 

Galvanised sheets 

160 

159 

144 

ISteepors 

86 

78 

71 


These figures show that Tata needs no protection against British 
gopds. Any fiuty we impose on, British goods would in fact be addi- 
tional protection not contemplated by the Tariff Board. 

So when I propose to abolish all duties on British goods, 
I am not doing it in the interests of the British manufacturers ; I am 
doing it in the interest of consumers an,^ in the interest of ^e minor 
industries, according to th,o principles, which I have just enunciated and 
which tne T-touse has admitted. {An Honourable Member : “ Admitted T”) 
Sorry ; not questioned. If we agree to these principles and th^ are the 
principles which are admitted by everybody, then I see no justification 
why any duty at all should be placed on British goods in the shape of 
additional protection — ^inotne than what the Tariff Boardi (have given 
to the Tata Company. That is really one fif the very important prin- 
ciples on which I have made my new Schedule and, therefore, I have 
suggested in the first part that on British goods only it diould be 1 li3 
times the excise cluty, leviable for the time being, on steel i^ots pr^ 
duced in British India and no additional duty because none is needed. 
hJow, coming to the non-&riti^’ goods, I find that the protection is need- 
ed there, betause’ in the same Table, I notice that in the case of non- 
British goods some kind of ' protection is neceajary^. ^at is the quantum 
of protection I I would 'prefer to put specific ' duties but I could not 
suggest the specific duty as ' I appre^ndedi that it may be out of order. 
TheieWs, I profiose this du^ of 20 per cent, ad valorem, but I may say 
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1 would like very much specific duty of Bs. 15 ton instead 9 f an 
ad valorem duty. The duty should not be abnormal and we may give 

Q uotas to various centres. So my first part is that in ' consonance with 
lie principles I have enunciated, no protection is necessary as against 
British goods. If you want to levy any revenue duty, then levy the 
revenue duty on British goods and a corresponding amount as the ex- 
cise duty as well, but for protection purposes no duty as such in neces- 
sary as against British goods. 

[At this 6ta,ge, Mr. President ('^he Honoural;)le Sir Sjhanmukham 
Chetty) yaca.ted the Chair, which was then occupied by Mr. Pepu,ty 
^resWent (Mr. Abdu^ M^^iu Chaudhury).] 

Sir, as a result of the last ten yealrs of protection, we have reached 
a ^stage where, no protection is nee^d for Tatas’ goods against British 
gopdSi an,d if the Oovernment are levying any such duties, I think they 
are not ^ing justice to the consumers of this country because it is not 
to their interest ; here 1 have absolutely no consideration in mind, what- 
soever, for the British manufacturer, but I consider, from a study of 
the figures I have quoted, that the Tata Company, can stand on its own 
legs against the British manufacturer and I would not like to be led 
away by sentimental arguments. I would like to be told by facts and 
figures that if this duty is removed; from the British article, then the 
Tatas would substantially suffer and 1 maintain from the figures 1 have 
quoted that the Tatas can hold its own against British goods. They do, 
however, need some kind of protection against the non-British goods ; 
that is to my mind Rs. 15 per ton is quite sufficient protection accord- 
ing to the figures I have got in my hand. Further protection may be 
given by assigning quota and not by increasing quantum of protection. 
Coming to the second part, that is, the fabricated articles, in the case pf 
these, T Would very much like to impose some duty in the interests of 
Indian steel rollers. I have suggested that Rs. ten per ton in addition 
to any excise duty would be sufficient for our minor industries and 
about Rs. 30 per ton in the case of the non-British manufacturer. Here, 
again, further protection may be given by quota system. 


Coming to the second part of my amendment, there also I have sug- 
gested that duties of Rs. W and Rs. ten should be changed into duties 
of Rs. ten* and nil ; that is, no duty on British goods and a ten per 
cent, duty on non-British goods, and then also, I say, I do it in the 
interest of the consumer. So this is really the principle on which I have 
made my suggestions, and excepting one point, that is, where I wan,t 
to omit pig iron on which I believe there is another motion elsewhere 
and which T will take up later on and in which case I shall propose 
^hat the duty on pig iron should! be removed altogether. Sir, I have 

S ibted the princ,i;ple on whicfi I have, made my suggestion and I think 
e tinjie has come when on unfabricated steel we should have no duty 
on British goods but some specific duty on non-British goods, but ip 
the pase of fabricated articles, in the interests of our minor industries, 
it IS ^esirabie that w:e ought to levy ^me duty on British goods 
also a higher amount of' duty on the non-British goods, and 1 h,a.yq 
sii^ge^ted ite. ten per ton on British arid Rs. 30 per ton pu ppn-Briti&1l 
gqpds. These are really ' the e^nce pf my amendment and ^ dp not 
l^e to uiake detaU^ di§tincijio^ as. are coptemplutpd here, in tl^is 
and ar.q atop put down in Ifariif Board Import in wnich evpry Hw 
‘ ”L343LAI) • k2 
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is divided into about twenty smaller items which is really a very trouble- 
some thing, both to the customs authorities and to the merchants; it 
is much better that we should give some kind of simple tariff as we used 
to have before the War ; that is, uniform small duty for revenue pur- 
pose, and I think we should go back to the simplicity of tariff and 
I have suggested that this thing would be exceedingly simple if the 
Government accept it, though I know that on the spur of the moment 
they may find it exceedingly difficult and they may not be inclined to give 
any thought to it. Some persons are telling that it is unnecessary to 
make any speech in this House. The Government have certain majori- 
ty in their pocket. 

Sir, we. are here to represent the interests of the consumers aJid 
we must have our say on their behalf in fuJl. Before I sit down, I should 
like to answer one or two points which were raised by several speakers 
about myself, because although I tried to do it the last time I could 
not get an opportunity. First of all, I come to my Honourable friend, 
Sir Cowasji Jehangir. I may tell him one thing — ^that whenever I 
hear abuses and curses, I am exceedingly happy and my digestion im- 
proves. (Laughter.) Really speaking, whenever I have to speak, I do 
not take any lunch, but simply on account of abuses hurled at me, I went 
against my practice and had a good lunch. I have had thirty years 
of public life, and there was not a day without crisis. Sir, crisis has 
always been a feature of my routine work. The absence of crisis Was 
to me a crisis. Coming to my Honourable friend, Mr. B. Das, I may 
tell him that the Tatas never make a mistake against themselves, 

Mr. Deputy President (Mr. Abdul Matin Chaudhury) ; The 
Honourable Member may reply to all these criticisms during the third 
reading. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad : Sir, on the third reading there may not be 
much time and so I wanted to reply to them now. Sir, Government have 
always got the last word in every motion. We would not have a chance 
to reply to what Government have said till next motion, which may be 
entirely different, comes up for discussion. The Honourable the Presi- 
dent gave opportunity to reply the Government and other speakers 
at the next motion. Will you just give me a chance to explain my posi- 
tion ? Will you give me an opportunity to repl;y T 

Mr. Deputy President (Mr. Abdul Matin Chaudhury) : If the 
Honourable Member is brief. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad : I will take only two minutes. The Finance 

4pm Member really misunderstood me when he sketched out 

* my amendment. My position was simply this that I 

consider all excise duties) to be unhealthy but I am not opposed to the 
excise duty. In fact, in the case of the sugar industry, when this ex- 
cise duty was proposed, I actually supported the Government, although 
that is the only industry in which I am financially interested. What 
I stand for is that the excisle duty should be considered as a problem by 
itself and any kind of revenue duty which we may impose should not 
be used for protection purposes. That’ was the gist of my amendment. 
Put any kind of revenue duty but do not! use it for protection purposes. 
Then the other thirig to which I would like to refer was that my Honour- 
.^ble friend, Mr. Mody, said on the floor of the House that the Govern- 
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ment gave a threat that if excise duty is opposed, they will withdraw the 
Bill. This shows how slippery is the ground on which they are standing 
that they will be prepared to withdraw the Bill if the excise duty is re- 
moved. With these words, Sir, I move my amendment. 

. Mr. Deputy President (Mr. Abdul Matin Chaudhury) : Amendment 
moved : 

“ That for the Schedule to the Bill the following be substituted : 

‘ THE SCHEDULE. 

(See section 3.) 

Amendment^ to the Second Schedule to the Indian Tariff Act^ ]S9i, 

I. For Items Nos. 143 to 154 the following Items shall be substituted and the 
subsequent Items shall be re- numbered accordingly, namely — 

* 143. Iron and steel. 

(a) not fabricated — 

(i) of British manufacture .. 1-1 13 times the excise duty leviable for 

the time being on steel ingots pro- 
duced in British India. 

(ii) not of British manufacture .. 1-1 |a times the excise duty leviable for 

the time being on steel ingots pro- 
duced ill British India pbi/t Rs. 20 
per cent, ad valorem, 

(h) Iron and steel — 
fabricated — 

(i) of British manufacture .. 1-1 13 times the excuse duty leviable for 

the time being on steel ingots plus 
Bs. 10 per ton. 

(ii) not of British manufacture .. 1-1|3 times the excise duty leviable for 

the time being on steel ingots plus 
Rs. 30 per ton.' 

2 In Item No. 235— 

(fl) in the second column the words * Iron pig ' shall be omitted ; 

(b) in the fourth column for the figures ‘ 20 ' the figures ‘ 10 ^ shall be 

substituted ; and 

(c) in the fifth column for the figures and words * 10 per cent. ’ the word 

* nil ' shall be substituted. 

3. In Item No. 236— 

(a) ill tho fourth column for the figures ' 20 ’ the figures * 10 ’ shall be 
substituted ; and 

(h) in the fifth column for the figures and words * 10 per cent. ’ tho word 
' nil ' shall bc^ substituted. 

4. In Item No. 237 — 

(a) in the fourth column for the figures ‘ 20 ’ the figures ‘ 10 ' shall be 

substituted ; and 

(b) in the fifth column for the figures and words * 10 per cent. ' the >vord 

' nil ' shall be substituted 

The Honourable Sir Joseuh Shore : Sir, in the first place, I should 
to congratulate my friend, Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad, for, if, as he says, 
h^S digestion improves with criticism, then his digestion must never be 
out of order. My Honourable friend has enunciated four principles and 
in regard to these four principles there can be 
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Dr. Zianddiii Ahmad : I have ehxinciated five principles. 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Shore : I very much regret not having 
heard the fifth, but I have taken down four with very great care. So far 
as ftpse four principles are concernM, I claim that all of them are in the 
measure which is how before the House. For instance, two of his prin- 
ciples were to the effect that Tatas should get their 104 lakhs, that they 
should get their ‘‘ invisible ” profits and that they should get their 
latent profits. Now, Sir, he himself suggested that our Bill embodied 
these principles, so that I have nothing further to say. 

(Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad wanted to interrupt, but the Honourable Mem- 
ber did hot give way.) 

I will go on with the other two pirinciples. My Honourable friend 
then enunciated a very wholesome principle. He said that minor indus- 
tries sJjould be benefited. Well, we have done our very best to see that 
they will be benefited and we have given certain assurances. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad : That is just the thing you have not done. 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Shore : Finally, there is the question of 
the consumer, and, again, I am with my Honourable friend entirely there. 
Our contention is that we have done our best, as things are, to see that tlje 
consumer is in no way unnecessarily penalLsed and, in fact, the imposition 
of the excise duty was, as has been pointed out rei)eatedly from these 
Benches, conceived in the interests of the consumer. I claim, therefore, 
that our scheme of protection, as embodied in this measure, gives effect to 
all the four principles which my Honourable friend has enunciated. My 
Honourable friend has referred to another point, and on this theoretically 
I am in entire agreement with him. What he said, I think, was that in 
the interests of the consumer even revenue duty should not be imposed 
where protection was not necessary. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad : I am sorry to interrupt the Honourable Mem- 
ber, but what I said was that the revenue duty should not be used for 
protection purposes. 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Shore : That, of course, is a truism, but 
I understood him to say that ai revenue duty should not be imposed where 
protection was not required. Well, Sir, we endeavoured in one case to 
give effect to that principle but under pressure we had to vacate the posi- 
tion which we had taken up. I would suggest to my Honourable friend 
that the scheme of protection embodied in this Bill has been arrived at as 
the result of a very detailed and a very protracted inquiry by an authori- 
tative Tariff Board. Now, 1 have no doubt that the alternative suggested 
by my Honourable friend has the merit of great simplicity. But I think 
he will admit — ^in fact, he has admitted it in the course of his speech — ^that 
it would be quite impossible for Government at a few minutes' notice to 
substitute a new scheme for the old scheme. I would, therefore, suggest 
to my Honourable friend that he should write another Tariff Board report. 
Let him take his tiihe over it, and when he has given it to the Hoii^, ito 
the Couhtiy altid to ihe Government, and when we <k)irie to (iohsidefr tKs 
in five or six yeiairs’ time, we shhll be in a poaitidn to accept (A 
if^Cct his new scheme in place of the old one. I am alraid, Sir, that I 
mimt oppose my Honourable friend’s ameffidMant. 
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ifar. Dapil^ President (Mr. Abdul Matiii Cbiiadbu^) : The 
question is ; 

** That for the Schedule to the Bill the following be substituted : 

‘ THB SCHEDULE. 

{See section 3.) 

AmendmenU to the Second Schedule to the Indian Tariff Act, 189 i, 

1. For Items Nos. 143 to 154 the following Items shall be substituted and the 
subsequent ttems shall be re-numbered accordingly, nameljr : — 

* 143. Iron and steel. 

(а) not fabricated — 

(i) of British manufacture . . 1-1/3 times the excise duty leviable for the 

time being on steel ingots produced in 
British India. 

(m) not of British manufacture. . 1-1/3 times the excise duty leviable for the 

time being on steel ingots produced in 
British India pltLs Bs. 20 per cent, ad 
valorem. 

(б) Iron and steel — 
fabricated — 

(i) of British manufacture . . 1-1/3 times the excise duty leviable for the 

time being on steel ingots plus Rs. 
10 per ton. 

(n) not of British manufacture 1-1/3 times the excise duty leviable for the 

time being on steel ingots plus Rs. 30 
per ton.’ 

2. In Item No. 235 — 

(a) in the second column the words ‘ Iron pig * shall be omitted ; 

(h) in the fourtli column for the figures ‘ 20 ’ the figures ‘ 10 ’ shall be 
substituted ; and 

(c) in the fifth column for the figures and words * 10 per cent. ’ flu* word 

* nil ’ shall be substituted. 

3. In Item No. 236 — 

(o) in the fourth column for the figures * 20 * the figures ‘ 10 ^ shall be 
substituted ; and 

(h) in the fifth column for the figures and words ‘ 10 per cent.’ the word 

* nil ’ shall be substituted. 

4. In Item 237 — 

(a) in the fourth column for the figures ‘ 20 ’ the figures * 10 * shall be 
substituted ; and 

(h) in the fifth, column for the figures and words ‘ 10 per cent.’ the word 
' nil ' shhll bd stibstituted 

The motion was negatived. 

Mr. Deputy President (Mr. Abdul Matin Chaudhury) : The 
next amendment (amendment No. 23) stiands in the name of Mr. Thaidpan. 
The Ghair would like to know ttdm the Honourable the Cofnmerce Mem- 
Ifer Aether it proposes ibcreased taxation, and whether it is nedesimiBy 
to have the peimission of the Oovelmtn* General in i^e^rd to th*e proposal 
tohtained in thk amendment f 

Ihhie Bohohrable Sir Jdshph Dhore : Yes, undoubtedly. 
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Bfr. K. P. TInmpaQ : Sir, the permission of the Gov^rpor General is 
not necessary for this amendment for the reason that the diities that I 
propose under my proposal are not higher than the duties that are just 
at present levied except in one or two cases. There are several instances 
where the duty would be less than the present rate. I am certain the 
net effect of the proposal would not be increased in the present revenue. 
It is only in cases where the proposal is for a higher rate that the sanction 
of the Governor General in Council is necessary. 

Mr. Deputy President (Mr. Abdul Matin Chaudhury) : The 
Commerce Member has said that the net effect of this amendment will be 
an increase in the proposed tiatxation and for this reason the sanction of 
the Governor General is necessary. The Governor General has withheld 
his sanction. The amendment is, therefore, out of order. The next 
amendment stands in the name of Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad : 8ir, I beg to move : 

** That in the Schedule to the BID, in the proposed Amendment No. 1, in the 
third column of Ittun No. 142 (b), for the figures * 40 * the figures ‘ 30 ^ bo substi- 
tuted.*’ 

Sir, my intention was that the duty that we have imposed on non- 
British goods is too high. To my mind, this Rs. 40 that J have imposed 
is la kind of prohibitive duty and there is a good deal of talk among the 
merchants that if this duty on non-British goods is accepted, there will 
be no trade left with the non-British countries and we will be put in a very 
diflScult position. I quite agree that we should impose a sufficient protec- 
tion, but the protection should not be so heavy as to prohibit the import 
of non-British goods altogether. Now, if we really wiaint to decide that 
non-British goods should not come into this country, then this is not the 
method of dealing with the problem. We cannot afford to practically 
give up our connections with all non-British countries in Europe.. We 
must find a market for oiir production and we must have a favourable 
balance of trade in order to give 72 crores to the United Kingdom for all 
our commitments. These tariff duties leave us in a position that our 
trade with non-British countries will stop altogether, then we will be in a 
veiy unfortunate position. We will not be able to sell our goods in out- 
side markets. I got a telegram this morning, in which it is said, that 
Germany is contemplaiting taking some action in this matter and, I think, 
instead of having a very heavy duty it would be better if we give some 
kind of quota to these countries so that they may not be able to import 
more than we require. The practical way of dealing with these protective 
duties would be this. We know our requirements is in the neighbourhood 
of 1,300,000 tons. That is the consumption of India in normad times. It 
has sLiVistantially diminished on account of depression and high prices. 
Then, out of this, the Tatas may produce about 600,000 tons. We have got 
a margin of about 700,000 tons which we have to import from outside. 
We can give a quota to all the countries without applying heavy tariff 
which is practically not needed. The other countries will the^elves 
equalise the price. The fair selling price should be a price on which ten 
per cent, profit is given. My Honounable friend, the Commerce Member, 
Sfdd clearly on this point, that the Tariff Board figures are very well cal- 
culated. Unfortunately, he has placed us in a position when we cannot 
challenge his figures because he bias not given the evidence or any material 
to us. He has placed \is in the position of a nian withpiit legs and limbs. 
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We have to take the figures of the Tariff Board for granted, because we 
have no^ otlier data to go by. As regards the premises on which their 
calculations are based I challenge them. One of their premises is, that 
interest at six per cent, should be calculated on working capital. I submit 
this is too much, it ought to be four per cent. The second premise that 
I challenge is, thait they have given Tatas a clear profit of 1(K> lakhs on the 
ground that shareholders should at least get eight per cent, profit. On a 
sum of 12 J crores it comes to 100 lakhs. This figure again 1 challenge. 
A clear profit of 100 lakh's is not what we can afford to pay. In these days 
a profit of five or six iier cent, is good enough. A profit of eight per cent, 
is abnormal. We should begin the other way. We give them a profit of 
ten per cent, on working cost. Those llonourable Membei’s who are 
engaged in industry will be able to tell ns whether profit of ten per ccmt. 
on working cost, in any undertaking, is not good enough. I gave some 
figures last time that their profit varies from Ih per cent, to 40 per cent. 
We are giving enormous profit to the Tatas. This is the premise of the 
Tariff Board which I challenge. The Tariff Board gives them eight per 
cent, on their capital of 124 crores, and this is a thing which the consumers 
of India are asked to contribute. Though I do not challenge the figures, 
yet 1 challenge the premises on which these figures are based. Therefore, 
on that particular ground, they are not justified. 

The next point I would like to point out is that the Tariff Board has 
given a fair selling price, but it has not given any machinery by means of 
which we can see whether Tatas will sell articles at the calculated fair 
selling price. Will it only remain on ])aper and will it ever be observed 
in practice ? Neither the Tariff Board nor the Government have sug- 
gested anything in this Bill wdiich will go to show that the Tatas will 
actually sell articles at a fair selling price. I submit that if this is not 
observ^, the Tatas would sell their goods at the price at which the duty 
paid imported articles would be introduced into this country and, thereby, 
the Tatas will get an additional profit of 113 lakhs which I called invisible 
profits. My Honourable friend, the Commerce Member, may say anything 
in this House, but the country which is behind us will judge the Govern- 
ment by the results. This enormous sum of 113 lakhs we cannot afford 
to part with. The fact remains, that no machinery is suggested in tlie 
Tariff Board report or in this Bill by means which we can see that the 
Tatas ^N'ill sell their articles at the scheduled fair selling price which has 
been calculated for them. Any merchant will verify what 1 say, namely, 
that the Tatas will sell at the price at which the foreign articles will be 
landed duty paid in Bombay. Any customs duty which we will impose 
on these articles will add to the price of these articles and will add to 
the actual selling price at which the Tatas would sell. These are facts 
which my Honourable friend cannot ignore entirely. He may befool as 
for sometime, becapse he has got votes in his pocket, but the country which 
is behind us will judge the action of the Lcgislalture and will see that we 
are providing no machinery and we are deliberately putting additional 
burden of 113 lakhs on consumers. I have calculated this figure item by 
iteni and I have given ip tabulated form in luy first speech. I called this 
supi of 113 lakha as ‘‘ invisible profit to Tatas. You cannot ignore these 
faetB. I wish your invisible profit or the difference between the selling 
price and the price at which these articles wdll actually be sold be the 
minimum possible, because you must take it for granted that the Tatas 
will never. sell these articles, at a fair selling price. This fair selling 
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2 >rice will only be. on paper just like your centre of .gravity which nevpr 
exists except in the mind of the mathematician. 1, therefore, sjabmit^ 
that the faif selling price does not exist in the market, it only exists in 
the Tariff Boaird report or buried ih the Commerce Department. . The 
Ta^ will never sell at a fair selling price. They will sell at a pricei at 
which the imported articles after paying the customs duty will be landed 
in the country. I have emphasized this point time after tiipe that 
Bill dues not provide us any machinery to enforce that the fair selling 
price should be de facto price. Any duty, which you will impose on these 
articles, will add to the protection and add to the fair selling price im- 
mediately, because, 8 b soon as we put any duty on the imported article, 
the price of that article will go up and the Tatas will sell their goods at 
that price. I, therefore, submit, that the Government should put an end 
to this chance and they ought to see that the Tatas do not sell at a price 
higher than the fair selling price that has been fixed. If this machinery 
is not provided, and if the Government do not care to provide these 
things, then it will be very unfair to the consumers. Sir, in this parti- 
cular case I will give you one illustration. 

A legal practitioner when he reaches the highest stage in his profession, 
his clients on either side pay him fees in order that he may not be engaged 
by llie other side. Tt is a kind of negative reduction fee. I have seen 
legal practitioners who are paid simply for the fact that they may not 
appear for the opposit(' side. This is the highest of the progress of a 
legal practitioner. Similarly, in the case of thieves and dacoits, the 
highest point they could reach is when they never do dacoities but they 
regulate dacoities and they see that dacoities are committed and their 
proper share comes in. Similarly, the Government are reduced to this 
position of the highest form of dacoits and they allow the Tatas to rob 
the consumers of the country provided the share of the Government in 
the shape of excise duty is paid to them. This is the tax which the 
Government are paid by the Taitas because as my Honourable friend, 
Mr. Mody, pointed out, and the Government have not challenged that, 
the Government said very clearly that they would not allow this Bill to 
go through unless the excise duty is paid up. That is really dacoity. 
The Government do not commit dacoity but they aisk others to rob the 
consuinors and they share the profit. That is the position to which we have 
been reduced. With these words I move my motion. 

Mr. Deputy President (Mr. Abdul Matin Chaudhury) : Amendment 
moved : 

** That in the Schedule to the Bill, in the proposed Amendment No. 1, in the 
I bird column of Item No. 142 (h), for the figures * 40 * the figures ‘ 30 * be substi- 
tuted. 

. ibe HotaburBble Sir Joseph Bhore : Sir, as I think that this amend- 
ment is very analogous to a large number of amendments standing in 
the name of my Honourable friend in which he seems to have substituted 
one figure for another somewhat at random, it will, I thitik, be advisable 
for me once and tor all to grt»te the position of. Government with respect 
to such substitutiens, so that it may be tinneceasary for me later oh, 
when other siihilar motions are moved, to repeat what I have said on this 
o<^MOn. 

NoWi Sir, my Honourable friend has imbstitutc^d the flgnre ‘‘SO’' 
for the figure “ 40 I contend tnat that is a substitution whien has no 
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mientific basis whatsoever. It is simply a substitution of one figure 
for another. The figure “ 40 ’’ may be high, — I do not say that it is 
not, — ^but the figure 40 ’’ was arrived at by the Tariff Board after a 
complete exiunination of the case and after a complete scrutiny of the 
figures involved. It has a scientific basis and it is something which can- 
^ logiciflily supported and understood. If we depart from the very 
definite scheme such as the Tariff Board has adopted, we shall never 
know where We are. It is for that reason that I consider that we are 
absolutely bound to adopt the figures in the Tariff Board report unless, 
as I have said bn more than one occasion, it is shown that those figures 
are incorrect or have been reifched by incorrect processes. 

Now, the only point which my Honourable friend has really raised 
in connection with the calculations of the Tariff Board is the allowance 
for interest which the Tariff Board has made in calculating the fair 
selling price. It has allowed interest at the rate of six per cent, on work- 
ing capital and it has allowed a\ profit of eight per cent, on the total 
capitM at charge. Now, Sir, certainly opinions may differ in regard 
to the reasonableness of these figures, and I do not quarrel with my 
Plbnotirable friend for holding the opinion that these figures are on the 
high side. But the Tariff Board has given the fullest possible reasons 
for proceeding upon that balsis. Apart entirely from other reasons 
there is one which has possibly escaped my Honourable friend. One of 
the reasons definitely stated is that these figures allow for unforeseen con- 
tingencies. I understand that, in liie course of the in(|uiry, Tatas’ Repre- 
sentatives demanded a specific provision for unforeseen contingencies and 
the reply of the Tariff Board was, No ; we have given you a generous 
allowance. We have calculated your profit at what we consider is a 
generous figure and that should cover you against any unforeseen acci- 
dents that may occur which may reduce your profits I think. Sir, that 
having regard to that explanation it cannot be said that the figures on 
which the Tariff Board proceeded are unreasonable ; .and if, we assume 
that they are not unreasonable?, then we are driven to the inevitable con- 
clusion that these figures which have been arrived at as a result of calcula- 
tions based upon those assumptions must be accepted unless and until we 
can substitute them by others on an equally scientific basis. The more 
random substitution of one figure for another is, I submit, not a scientific 
procedure. For that reason, T must oppose this and other similar amend- 
ments which stand in the name of my Honourable friend. 

Mr. Deputy President (Mr. Abdul Matin Chaudihury) : The 
question is : 

‘‘ That in the Schedule to the Bill, in the proposed Amendmout >To. 1, in the 
third tcluiiiu of Item No. 142 (h), for the figures ‘ 40 ^ the figures ^ MO ’ be substi- 
tuted. ^ ’ 

The motion was negatived. 

'Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad : Sir, I beg to mbve ; 

(That in the Schedule to the biU, in the proposed Amendment No. 2, in the 
tlAVd i^bltimn of Item ko. 143 (a) (t)i ^ofds and figu^ ‘ or 10 per cent, ad valorem, 
to higher,’ where they Occur for the first time, be omitted.” 

This is one of the most important amendments which I should like to 
ihove and it is not of the nature of the previous amendments. My Honpur- 
aUe friend repeatedly said that he followed the Tariff Board literally. But 
he follows the Tariff Board whenever it suits him and he does not follow- 
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the Board when does not suit him. In this particular ease he has not 
followed the Tariff Board. Am I not correct in that t 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Shore : Certainly in the original Bill we 
followed the Tariff Board. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad : In this i)arttcular Amendment the Tariff Board 
report has not been followed. 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Shore : My Honourable friend is com- 
pletely wrong. 'Government followed the Tariff Board 
original Bill, and this alteration which he now wants to remove was put 
in by the Select Committee. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad : Tliank you very much. I thought the Select 
Committee is intended to reduce the rate. I never heard, except in one soli- 
tary example of hosiery, that the Select Committee have come forward to 
increase taxation and give additional protection and Government readily 
accepted them. After all, the Tariff Board report has made exact calcula- 
tions and on the strength of those my Honourable friend drew up the Bill 
according to the recommendations of the Tariff Board. They calculated 
tJie exact amount of protection which ought to have been given and Govern- 
ment suggested the same amount in their original Bill. But for some 
reason or other, which we do not know and which has been hinted on the 
floor of the House, Government changed their mind and acceded to the 
request of Tatars and increased the amount of protection by an amount 
which is practically equivalent to rupees flve per ton. That is practically 
tJie additional protection which the}'^ have given. Now 1 have to argue 
in the first place that the Select Committee was certainly wrong in increas- 
ing the protection which had been so carefully calculated by the Tariff 
Board and on which Government always stand. And, whenever we put 
forward any argument, the only reply we get is that it is the recommenda- 
tion of the Tariff Board. Cannot we say, following that same argument 
that they ought to follow the recommendation of the Tariff Board in this 
case also and ought not to have imposed this additiomal protection ? After 
all, we have seen many times that the Select Committee recommended cer- 
tain alteration, but ii Government tliought that they were not correct, 
they came forward with amimflments on the floor of the House to restore 
their original recommendaiions and upset the recommendations of the 
Committee. Did they not do it in the case of Sugar Bill and in Reserve 
Bank Bill and in many other eases ? No attempt like that has been yet 
made in this case and what is the conclusion that we are going to draw f 
We may shut our mouths but the country is not a fool and the whole world 
is not a fool. They understand all the implications of this particular thing 
and, I think, Government have not done justice to the minor industries. 
Thev have not done justice to the consumers by imnosing in th- Select 
Committee this additional burden on the consumers, that is, increasing the 
amount of protection. It was hinted by sotaiebody— but it was denied-- 
that no compromise was made : I do not know ; I was not in the Sdw 
Committee and I do not want to refer to any action of the Select Coalml^ 
tee, but there are the facts which remain and which nobody can challenge* 
The first is that the excise duty was vigorously opposed by the supporters 
of Tatas. but in the today we have seen that thev are n'^t now 

opposed to it : they are in favour of the excise duty. This change of mind 
is .a fact which cannot be denied. The second thing that we see is that con- 
^raiy to all principles the Government have agreed that the amount ot 
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proteetion should be increased as put down in this revised Bill. The sup- 
porters of Tatas hAve changed their mind as regards the excise duty and 
the Gk>yernment also have changed their mind and increased protection. 
It is not for me to draw any inference. But facts are there, call it compro- 
mise or no compromise between Tatas and the Government. We cannot 
understand it. As this has been recommended by the Select Committee, 
I thought some Member of the Government would come forward and move 
an amendment that this should be deleted : it ought not to have been Jeft 
to the Opposition to delete this additional duty. This creates enormous 
doubts ill the minds of the people of India because after all they watch the 
situation very closely : a large number of people are interested in the use 
of steel : they are consumers of steel and they would like that the price of 
steel should be as cheap as possible ; but when we come here and increase* 
the burden by the excise duty and by this additional proteetion, it will not 
be intelligible to any person outside. Of course we may shut our eyes and 
we may not speak out anything here ; but the country will not remain 
silent : the country will judge the results and will watch the situation very 
<'arefully. They see it very clearly. I say that we are giving a clear profit 
of 250 lakhs or Rs. 2^ crores per annum to Tatas already. This is a thing 
on which I challenge any person to prove that I am not right — 104 lakhs 
by visible taxation, and 113 lakhs by the difference between fair selling 
price and the price at which it will actually be sold and they are bound to 
sell it at the imported price ; and, then, again, there are latent profits here 
which we have not taken into consideration and which we have no means 
to judge. My friend has brought in unforeseen circumstances and it is 
demanded that special allowance should be made for this also. This reminds 
me that once the King of Oudh gave the revenues of five districts for the 
expenses of betel-nut — pan dan ka kharach — and this is really like that : 
for an emergency a big revenue duty is laid to provide for the unforeseen 
circumstances that might possibly arise. I say in reply, that we have 
already provided 78 lakhs a year in the name of depreciation fund — quit^ 
sufficient to meet emergencies ; and there is no further provision necessary 
to further increase protection. I am afraid, therefore, that the Govern- 
ment have lost their case altogether by increasing the duty in this parti- 
cular case. They have been asking us that we should follow the Tariff 
Board Report blindly : they have themselves accepted that principle. We 
did not want to follow blindly, but they have placed us in that position by 
not placing in our hands the balance sheet of Tatas or the evidence laid 
before the Tariff Board, not even representations submitted to the Govern- 
ment, that we have no alternative but to follow the Tariff Board Report 
blindly, what is the reason or justification for the Government to increase 
the duty in this particular case T We have accepted the principle that we 
should follow the Tariff Board Report blindly, though it is not the right 
thing to do — we cannot leave the destinies of the consumers of India in the 
hands of these two or three persons whose previous records are familiar 
to us ; I think their recommendations ought to have been critically judged 
and criticised by the Government of the country who represent not only the 
bigger industries, who represent not only one kind of interest, but who 
represent the interests of the people of India as a whole and who are the 
onJv guardians of the people of this country. When the Government 
brought forward the Safeguarding Bill, I said myself on that particular 
occasion about the Governiuent : 

“ I very much appreciate the Bill and I give my whote-hearted sujpport to it 
and I hope that the Commerce Member will prove, as my friend, Mr. Mitra said, a 
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t^novoi«nt desppt aM will Ipolf after tte it^reeto not e^y olt the big^X iadge^riea 
of ^oinb^y and Calratt^ bint alao. the v^iaUei ' indnairiea whip^ are nof vfir'Voi^ 
and nrt represented by mfluentlal Membm of the Aarembly.”' 

But Qur eitperienca coiupelled me tp modify ipy opipjLon abotit the wliide 
theoin pf prot^ion and pf GiPTernment. 1 o^e nip secret of it. I^ir 
Jpseph Bhore himself said on the dooi^ of the house, tihgt vropl^ 
to a thing if it wgs initiated by Mody, but he. would not apcept it if 

it was initiated by me : he said that in reply to a qu,estip^ pn the flppr pf 
^ ^ouse, and, therefore, it becomes exceedingly di^ult if we do npt take 
into ppnsideratioii the real facts but only who has sqid it 

Mg. H. P. Ifody ; I do not remember any such thing. 

Dr. Ziaudd^ Mmad : I will show it from the proceedings : there is 
an old provert wKich has really oome from Imam Ghazali tci this effect : 

look at what has been said and do not look on who has sa,id it ”. That 
is, we must consider the substance of the arguments and not the persph 
^ho has said it. That is really the principle on which we should act. But 
the Commerce Member’s view is just the reverse. We are, therefore, placed 
in ah exceedingly difficult position and it becomes very difficult to safe- 
guard the consumers’ interests. Their interests can only be safeguarded 
by the Government of the day ; they plead for inercy ; they plead that 
their interests should be borne in mind more prominently than the interests 
of the capitalists. That is the only request I make : But in any case of a 
protection Bill, offer protection, but have some mercy on the consumers of 
this country, on the poorer population of India, and not take into considera- 
tion only the interests of the capitalists. We have given eight per cent., 
on what I call the visible expenditure ; and, if you calculate the whole 
interest, we are giving some 20 per cent to Tatas : this is an amount of 
protection which is certainly not justifiable. I do not agree with Mr. 
Anklesaria when he said that it was 1,200 per cent. — I think he was working 
in astronomical field that was rather too heavy ; but, still under this Bill, 
18 to 20 per cent, is secured if the Bill is allowed to pass as it is. With 
these words, I move my amendment. 

Mr. Deputy President (Mr. Abdul Matin Chaudhury) : Amendment 
moved : 

That in the Schedule to the Bill, in the proposed Amendment No. 2, m the 
third column of Item No. 143 (a) (i), the words and figures * or 10 per cent voZorm, 
whichever is higher,' whe^ip they occur for the first time, be omitted." 

Maulvi Muhammad Shafee Daoodi : Sir, when the Report of the 
Select Committee came to our hands, we found that in paragraph 3 sub- 
clause (3) of the Report, there was a duty of ten per ceint. ad valorem 
imposed on item No. 143 (a) (i). It struck me at the time as to how this 
increased duty could be proposed by the Select Committee. I find from the 
discussions that have taken place so far, in this House, that the Tariff 
Board view on this point was that a duty of 1-1 13 times of the excise duty, 
leviable for the time being on steel ingots produced in British India, could 
be levied. That would come to about Rs. 5-5 and some pies. Now, by 
the change proposed by the Select Committee it comes to much higher than 
that amount. I do hot think this calculation can be doubted, I mean the 
amount proposed by the Select Committee is higher than what was pro- 
posed by the Tariff Board. Now, Sir, no reasfin has been assigned in the 
Report of the Select Committee as to why this change was made, and one 
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would certainly expect that when a change is made by the Select Committee 
in the original Bill, that cogent reasons would be advanced for effecting 
such a change^ I just now i^eard the HwcwaWe li^LembeiT in cha-iyge of the 
wU. say that this was of course a change mad.e by the Select GommUtee. 
Up to this moment, I dp. npt hnow what led to ttis change, and I hope 
that the rules whiph apply to Nop-OfScial Members and which prohibit 
them from, raisi^ the duty originally proposed also applies to Government 
MemberSf and. in this case they should not be allowed to raise the duty. 
yf i%h these words, Sir, I support the amendment of my friend. Dr. Ziauddin 
Ahmad. 

Seth Haji Abdoola Haroon (Sind : Muhammadan Rural) : Sir, after 
listening to the interesting speech of my Honourable friend, Dr. Ziaud- 
din Ahmad, 1 find that 1 cannot but agree entirely with the observations 
he has made* In the previous Bill we saw that the duty was 1-1 1 3 
more than the excise duty, which means about Rs. 5-5-4, whereas, accord- 
ing to the present Bill, which the Select Committee have placed before 
us, the duty will be Rs. 5-6-4 or ten per cent, ad valorem, whichever is 
higher. I do not know the present price of steel and steel products, but 
I imagine it is somewhere about Rs. six per cwt. If that is so, then the 
ton price is Rs. 120. If you calculate the duty at ten per cent. 
ad valorem^ the new duty will come to about Rs. 12 per ton, whereas 
the proposed duty is Rs. 5-5-4, which again means an increase of duty 
of about Rs. 6-12-0 to Rs. seven on the goods. Well, when the import 
duty is higher than the selling price in the market of goods of British 
manufacture, then they must be sold at Rs. seven per ton. The Tariff 
Board have given protection to the extent of about Rs. 5-5-4 to Tatas. 
According to this clause, you are giving Rs. 12 per ton, which means 
Rs. seven more protection per ton. If I am correct, Sir, if the market 
^rice I have calculated is correct, — do not know what is the present 
market price, — then Tatas will surely be benefited. My friend. Dr. 
Ziauddin Ahmad, said that protection to Tatas is being given in several 
ways, visible, invisible, and latent, and, therefore, it seems to me that this 
is latent protection which is being given by this House to Tatas. Sir, 
I consider it is very unfair to the consumer that Government should 
give such concessions to Tatas at the expense of the poor consumers. 
With these few words, I support this amendment. 

The Honourable Sir James Origg ; Sir, I could hardly believe my 
ears when I heard the three Honourable Members attacking the 
Government for having in the Select Committee introduced this amend- 
ment. In the debate on the 1st August last, I sought to defend the 
position which the Government had taken up in following the recom- 
mendation of the Tariff Board's Report. I was attacked from all sides 
of the House, by the Leaders of every Party, and did a single one of the 
Honourable Members get up and support the Government f No, not a 
wo*rd„ and now when the Government give way to their Leaders, they 
get up and attack the Government for doing so. I notice their Leaders 
are not here. Possibly it is a case of ** when the cat is away the mice 
are having a game of their 

[At this stage. Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham 
Chetty) resumed the Chair.] 

It might be pointed oui; that the proposal of Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad is 
to revert to Qovemmenit’s original proposal. The Government's o/rigirial 
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proposal was, as I sought to explain previously, conceived in the interests 
oi subsidiary industries, but wiiat became ciCar was that the people who 
made a great tuss about those proposals were those very suosidiary 
industries themselves. And that was the teasoh why the GoverUmenit 
in the fcieiect (Jommiitee moditied their original position and accepted a 
scheme wnich quite clearly, irom all tnat nas gone on in the press and in 
this House, commended a much wider measure of support than their 
original proposals. One of the numerous Chancellors of the Exchequer, 
whom 1 had the honour to serve, used to make use of a phrase when he 
tried to persuade the people to accept various forms of taxation for 
their own good — you cannot force little dogs to eat mutton That 
is the position here. It may or may not be a matter of regret that the 
substituted proposal which the Government have now adopted will injure 
the British manufacturer, that it will put a few lakhs into the pockets 
of Tatas at the expense of the subsidiary industries, but clearly our 
prime motive \vas to benefit those very subsidiary industries, and when 
it became plain that these people did not appreciate the gifts designed 
for them and refused to receive them, the ground was cut from beneath 
the feet of the Government. The amendment now made in, the Bill 
simply means that the Government acquiesced in the views of the people 
they intended to benefit and who were not in the least grateful for the 
benefits designed for them. That is the position. There having emerged 
from the Select Committee a scheme, which obviously commands a much 
wider measure of support than the original one, although the modifica- 
tions are comparatively small, I think now it is too late for the Govern- 
ment to go back to their original proposal, and, therefore, although it 
was the Government's original proposal, — and some of us may regret 
that we have been forced to recede from it, — Government certainly 
cannot accept the amendment now proposed. 


Ifr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty) : The 
question is : 

“ That in the Schedule to the Bill, in the proposed Amendment No. 2, in the 
third column of Item No. 143 (o) (i), the words and figures ‘ or 10 per cent ad valorem, 
whichever is higher, * where they occur for the first time, be omitted.** 


The Assembly divided ; 

AYES— 8. 


Abdoola Haroon, Seth Haji 
Badi'UZ'Zaman, Maulvi. 

Ismail Ali Khan, Kiinwar Ha.lce. 
Murtuza Saheb Bahadur, Maulvi 


Pandya, Mr. Vidya Sagar. 

Sadiq Hasan, Shaikh. 

Shafee Daoodi, Maulvi Muhammad. 
Sayyid. Ziauddin Ahmad, Dr. 


NOES— 59. 


Abdul Aziz, Khfui Bahadur Mian. 
Abdul Matin Chaudhury, Mr. 

AWad Nawaz Khan, Major Nawab. 
AH, Mr. Hamid A. 

Allah Baksh Khan Tiwana, Khan Baha- 
dur Malik. 

Anklesaria, Mr. N. N. 

Bajpai, Mr. G. S. 

Bhflkdrapur, Bao Bahadur Krishna 
Baddi B. 


Bhore, The Honourable l^ir Joseph. 
Brij Klshore, Bai Bahadur Lala. 
Buss, Mr. L. 0. 

Chatarji, Mr. J. M. 

Ohinoy, Mr. Bahimtoola M. 

Craik, The Honourable Sir Henry. 
Dalai, Dr. B. D. 

Duguid, Mr. A. 

Grantham, Mr; B. G. 

Qrigg, The Honourable Sir James. 
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^ockonJiall, Mr. F. W. 

Hudson, Sir Leslie. 

Ibrahito Ali ^ Khan, Inout. Kawab 
Muhammad, ' 

Jadliav, Mr. B. V. 

James, Mr. F. E. 

Jawaliar Siugh, Sardar Bahadur Bardar 
Sir, 

Kamaluddln Ahmad, Shanu ui-Uioma 
Mr. 

iial Chaiid, IJoay. Captain Kao Baha- 
dur (Miaiidhri.' 

Lindsay, Sir Baruy. 

Lumby, Liout-Uolonel A. h\ Jt. * 
Mahapatra, Mi. Sitakanta. 

Metcalfe, Mr. H. A. F. 

Mody, Mr. H. P. 

Morgan, Mr. G. 

Mujumdar, Sardar G. N. 

Mukherjoe, Rai Bahadur Sir Satya 
Charau. 

PBhal Singh, Sardar. 

Noyce, The Honourable Sir Frank. 
Pandit, Kao Bahadur S. li. 

Perry, Mr. E. W. 

The motion was negatived. 


Haiiuddin Ahmad, Khan Bahadur 
'Maulvi. 

Baghubir Singh, Bai Bahadttlr JlCunwar. 
Baisman, Mr. A. J. 

Itajah, liao Bahadur M. C. 
l^unakrishna, Mr. V. 
rtuiiga Iyer, Mr. O. S. 

Kajstugi, ikii Saliib Badri iiiiJ. ^ 
Rau, Mr. P. B. 

Biciiards, Mr. W. J. 0. 

Row, Mr. K. Sanjiva. 

Scott, Mr. W. L. 

Sher Muhammad Klian Gakhar, 
Captain. 

Singh, Mr. Pradyumna Prashad. 

Sircar, The Honourable Sir Nripendra. 
Spence, Mr. G. 11. 

Stndd, Mr. E. 

Trivedi, Mr. 0. M. .• 

Yakub, Sir Muhammad. 

Yamiu Khan, Mr. Muhammad. 
Zakaullah Kiian, Khan Bahadur Abu 
Abiliillah Muliaminad. 

Zyn-ud-din, Khan Bahadur Mir. 


Seth Haji Abdoola Haroon : Sir, 1 rise to a point of order, and that 
has already been mentioned in the speech of my Honourable friend, 
Maulvd Muhainriiiid Sliafee Daoodi. That point is whether the Select 
Committee can raise the duty as proposed in the original Bill without the 
Governor Generars permission. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chotty) ; In the 
first page of the Select Committee’s report, under 
the heading The yehedulo entries Nos. 2, 3, 8 and 
16 in the last sentence of that paragraph, the Honourable Member will 
tind that sanction has been obtained. 


There is evidently some confusion in the niiruls of Honourable Mem- 
bers as to the validity of certain amendments. Where there is already 
an existing duty, if the amendment simply seeks to restore the status qua, 
that is to maintain the existing duty, Tnat ainendment is in order and 
will not require the sanction of the Governor General, even though it 
may be an increase on the proposed duty. It is only where the amend- 
ment would increase, not merely the proposed duty, but would increase 
the existing level of duty, that the sanction of the Governor General 
would be required. 

Mr. T. N. Ramakrishna Keddi : Sii‘, T beg to move : 

“ Tliat in the Schpclule to the Bill, in tho proposed nmendincnt No. 3, in the 
third column of Item No. 14^ (o) (i), for the words iind figures ‘ or 10 per cent. ' 
tho words and figfures ‘ plus 10 per cent. * be substituted and the words ‘ whichever 
is higher *, wherever they occur, be omitted.’^ 

Sir, this amendment would have exactly the opposite effect to that 
of the previous amendment. Here I have only sought to give effect to 
the countervailing duty that is imposed on the structurals. That is con- 
templated in item No. 43. The Government have decided to impose an 
excise duty on the steel ingots produced in India and at the same time 
they have stated that they are levying a countervailing import duty over 

Ii343LAl> ^ X 
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the foreign: imports in order to balance the bm'den.- In the Bil^ as 
amended by the Select Committee, the structurals are liable ftt i^iinue 
duty of ten per cent. Now, if the countervailing ddty is levied iiptbn 
those structurals as an alternative to revenue duty the effect will be tbe 
countervailing duty per ton being lower than the ten per cent, revenue 
dut^ the countervaUing duty will have absolutely no effect and hence 
it will benefit the foreign importers. My amendment only wants to mve 
effect to the recommendations of the (Government themselves.. With 
these words, 1 move my amendment. 

Mr, President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty) : Amend- 
mept moved : 

** That in the Schedule to the Bill, in the {iroposed amendment No. 2, in the 
third column of Item No. 143 (a) (i), for the words and figures * or 10 per cent. ' 
the words and figures * plus 10 per cent. * bo substituted and the words * whichever 
is higher *, wherever they occur, be omitted.'’ 

Mr. K. P. Thampan : On a point of order. When I moved my 
amiendment No. 23, which is the same as this amendment, the Deputy 
President ruled me out on the ground that the sanction of the Governor 
General was not obtained. I wonder 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty) : The 
Chair is always the Chair, wliether it is the President or the Deputy Pre- 
sident. 

The Honourable Sir James Grigg : This amendment is one of a series 
designed to make the import duty to countervail the excise duty oh 
ingots additional to the revenue duty and not merged in it. The sole 
effect of that, in the case of tested steel, is to increase the duty against 
the consumer. On a rough calculation which I have made, the only 
effect will be to put into the pockets of Tatas anywhere between 12 and 
16 lakhs and to take much more than that out of the consumer. A good 
deal of lip service has been paid to the consumer's interests from the Ben- 
ches opposite but not much real attention has been paid to him. In this 
instance, the Government arc going to attend to the interests of the con- 
sumers and resist these amendments. It gives entirely unnecessary pro^ 
fection to Tatas. It gives them an entirely gratuitous gift of quit^ a 
considerable number of lakhs and takes even more than that number of 
lakhs out of the consumer. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty) : TPhe 
question is : 

** Tliat in the Schedule to the Bill, in the proposed amendment No. 2, in the 
third column of Item No. 143 (o) (i), for the words and figures * or 10 pet ceitt. ' 
the words and figures f plus 10 per cent. ' be substituted and the wofdil * whichever 
is higher wherever they occur, be omitted." 

The motion was negatived. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad : Sir, my amendment is : 

" That in the Schedule to the Bill, in the proposed amendment No. iS, in the 
third column of Item No. 143 (a) (it), for the figures * 43 ' the figures * Id ^ be 
substituted. ' ' 

Sir, the flgurte 43, I thought, was rather tcfo high beeatfse it Works 
Wit a duty of 66 per cent, ad valorem^ which was not verjr btft 

'Fpilt dbWii the iigfire 10 in vieW of the fact that my proposal No. 2B mky 

aOhepted. Therefore, since No. 23 hab not been aOcepted^ I do not 
^oioVe my present amendinent. 
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Mr. T. N. Btwttahyishiift Beddi : Sir, I move : 

That in the Sjchpdule to the BUI, in the proppsed Amendment ^o. in the 
t^d.i^piqmn of |texn No. 144 (i), after the words ^ ad valorem* the words and 
9|pm * plus 1| tidies the exeise duty leviable for the time being pp .tho.ste^ 
ihjjots produced in British India * be inserted/’ . , 

^ere also I aeek to rais,e the duties on the foreign ipiports by making 
tlje icpBntervfdUng duty aa an addition to the revenue duty and not aa 
alternative as proposed in the Bill. For the same reasons which I adduced 
in my p?*evious amendment, I move this amendment. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty) : Amend- 
ment moved : 

That in the Schedule to the Bill, in the proposed Amendment No. 3, in the 
third column of Item No. 144 (i), after the words * ad valorem * the words and 
ilguics * plus 1 times tlie excise duty leviable for the time being on the ^tep)^ 
ingots produced in British India ’ be inserted. ” 

The Honourable Sir James Origg : Sir, my comments on this pro^ 
posal are e:$:actly the same as on the Honourable Member’s last proposal. 
Government are not prepared to accept an amendment which gives en 
unnecessary protection to Tatas and which unnecessarily takes money out 
of the consumers’ pockets. 

• 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty) : The 
question is : 

** That in the Schedule to the Bill, in the proposed Amendment Np. 3, in thp 
third column of Item No. 144 (i), after the words * ad valorem * the words and 
dgures * plus 1} times the excise duty leviable for tho time being on the steel 
ingots produced in British India * bo inserted. '' 

The motion was pegativod. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad : Sir, I beg to move : 

That in the Schedule to the Bill, in the proposed Amendment No. 8, in the 
third column of Item No. 147 (a)(i), the words and figures * or 10 per cent, ad valorem^ 
wliichever is higher where they occur for the first time, be omitted.” 

Sir, this amendment is practically the same as amendment No. 25. 
I do not like to make a fresh speech ; the same speech, as was delivered 
on the previous occasion, may be taken to be delivered on this otceaaion 
also. (Laughter.) 

Mr. President (Tho Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty) : Amend- 
ment moved : 

'' That in the Schedule to the Bill, in the proposed Amendment No. 8, in the 
third c^umn of Item No. 147 (a)(i), the words and figures ‘ or 10 per cent, ad va?orm, 
whicliover is higher where they occur for the first time, be omitted.” 

The same speech 7 (Laughter.) 

THie Honourable Sir James Grigg : The same speech, Sir. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty) : The 
question is : 

** That in the Schedule to tho Bill, in the proposed Amendment No. 8, in the 
ttiird oolumn of Item No. 147 (a) (i), the words and fibres * or 10 per cent, ad valorem. 
ivhidwvnr ,is higher *, where they occur for tho first time, be omitted. ” 

The motion w^as negatived. 

Pf . g iaj j diu Ahmad ; I do not want, Sir, to move amendment No. 

.qSjL of the ssmye reaspjns^ became this is really 9 , epp/^eq^ept^g^ 

one y.%ardipg reduction of the ten per c,ep^^. . 
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Hr. T. N. Bamakridhna Beddi : Sir, I beg to more : 

** That in the Schedule to the Bill, in the proposed Amendmont No. 9, in the 
third column of Item No. 148 (a) (1) (i), for the words and ligures * Bs. 11 per ton ; 
or 10 per cent, ad valorem, whichever is higher ’ the words and figures * Bs. 32 per 
ton ^ be substituted.” 

This amendment No. 33, as also amendments Nos. 35, 36, 37 and 38, 
all refer to galvanized sheets. I proposes by these aniendmentls to equalize 
the protective duty both on the British galvanized sheets as well bb the 
continental galvanized sheets. Sir, T do not oppose any preforential 
treatment to the British goods if it does not Jiifeet our industries in this 
country ; and it is obvious by the fact that I have not moved any amend 
ment for the preferential treatment of British goods in connection with 
other articles in the Schedule. Sir, in this particular instance of giil- 
vanized sheets, the Taritf Board has departed from its orthodox method 
by calculating the protective duty that is necessary for the indigenous 
article. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmnkham Chetty) : Not 
galvanized sheets — ^black sheets. 

Mr. T. N. Ramakrishna Beddi : They may bo converted into 
galv^inized sheets — that is why I am moviiF^* all these amendaKmts, with 
your permission. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty) : The 
Honourable Member may move this as a test amendment of his casi^ for 
equalising his duties and then he may decide whether to move the other 
amendments or not. 

Mr. T. N. Ramakrishna Reddi : However, I shall make a speech 
when 1 come to the question of the galvanized sheets and so 1 content 
myself with moving this amendment stating that the duties on Continental 
imports as well as the British imports siionld be made equal. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty) ; Amend* 
ment moved : 

** That in tho Schedule to tho BiU, in the proposed Amendmcjiit No. P, in the 
third column of Item No. 148 (a) (1) (i), for the words and figUR*« * Bs. 11 per ton ; 
or 10 per cent, ad valorem, whichever is liigher ^ the words and figures * Bs. '6'i per 
ton ' bo fiubsiituted. ” 

The Honourable Sir James Grigg : Sir, this is a proposal to equalize 
the duties on Continental and British sheets. A considerable case against 
this could be made out on Ottawa grounds, but I shall, in order to avoid 
any misapprehension, deal with it purely from the point of view of tlie 
Indian consumer. Now for this purpose it will be necessary for me to 
use a few figures. The bases of tho Tariff Board rcMiommendations are 
a landed price for British black sheets of 119, a landed price for 
continental sheets of Rs. 97, and a fair selling price for Tatas in each 
case of about Es. 130. Now, this amendment proposes to equalize the 
duties at Rs. 32 per ton. That reuses the landed price of duty-paid United 
Kingdom sheets to Rs. 151 and the landed price of continentals to 
Rs. 97 -f- 32=rRs. 129. What it means is that as Tatas have a limited 
capacity for sheets and cannot with their present plant supply the whole 
of the Indian market, the Avhole of the margin automatically goes to ..conti- 
nental Aeets. The continental exporters will puti up their price to. 
Ba 16(^, just enough to get underneath the British price and that means 
that consumer, instead of paying a fair price of Bs. 130 for his 
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supplies, 'Nvill have to pay !l^. 150, — ^and you do not suppose in these 
circumstances Tatas are going to sit still and sell their sheets for Rs. 130. 
No, they will sell theirs for Rs. 150 or Rs. 349 and, therefore, in each case 
Rs. 19 a ton is unnecessarily being taken out of the consumer and being 
put partly in'to Tatas’ pockets who thus got an unearned increment with- 
out their turning a hand, and a similar figure per ton into the pocket, s of 
the continental exporter, and you cut completely out of the market the 
British exporter. You have thiis done severe damagt* to the Indian 
consumer, through the abolithni of tlie differ^Mitial, to tlie extent of 
Rs. 19 a ton. That does not seem to me to he v('r\^ good bnsinc’ss ! Sir, 
I oppose the amendment. 

Mr. B. Das : Sir. so many fallacious argumoits have been advanced 
by the Honourable the Finance Member that I am compelled to speak 
a few v/ords. Sir, this love for the consuinoi* is a theory v/hich has gone 
deep into the minds of tlie Treasury Bonchc«. I may remind the IIoilsc 
how, when the first, steel protection was givom it wfis in tlie Select Com- 
mittee that my Leader, Mr. K. 0. Neogy, fought for tlie consumer and 
wanted that there should be no protection of galvanized sheets, and, at 
that time, although the Tatas were not producing a t()n^)f galvanized 
sheets, in order to help the Government exchequer, lliey put a heavy 
revenue duty. In 1027, when Sir Charles Tnnes moved fiis second Steel 
Protection Bill, he acknowledged his defeat before Mr. >h'ogy.^^Ile said — 
at least virtue and patience had been rewarded, and th(»r(^ was a reduction 
of duty on the galvanized sheets : and today, Sir, to trot out the int(*rests 
of the consumers and at the same lime to say that British galvanized 
sheets will also bo affected, is id)surd. Sir, to me and to the country at 
large, it is the British galvanized slieets that is the main thing that is in 
the minds of the Treasury Benches. Sir, the differential duty in 1927 
has completely ousted the continental galvanized sho(‘ta from tlie Indian 
market and today Tatfis might make a. headway, 1 am divulging no 
secret, allhough my Honourable friend, Sir licslie ITiulson, pointed out 
that I had not understood the time spirit and signifH^aneo or tl;c diffiTeiicc 
between a differential duty and a i)ref(*j*ential duty, T advocat(*d the argu- 
ment in Select Committee- that the differential duty which the Tariff 
Board has designed is nothing but a ])rcferential tariff for British ste^d 
sections. Although my Honourable friend, Mr. Mody, v/as very silent at 
that time, when the galvanized sheets problems were Ix'ing discu>ssed, he 
brought forv^ard a similar argument and said that the Tariff Board has 
not assessed a differential tariff but that it is a prof('rence to British 
sheers. So, I felt that Uk^ argnm('iits that I advanced for the whole 
seheine that has been designed by the Tariff Board and the Government are 
(‘.orrect, because Mr. Mody, being modest and virtuous, did not like to put 
forward those arguments in the case of all steel sections. So, Sir, aFnu* 
t/Cn years Governnumt have not handicapped the consumer. It was the 
late Mr. Alexander from Madras who ahvays used to plead that tiie 
duthiS on the galvanized sheets should he reduced, but, at tliat time, 
Government had no words to say because they were in need of money. 

I .am fcure the Steel Company never advocated protection of galvanized 
stveets in 3924. In 1927 it was rerhired. Of course, the Finance Member 
haa sahi that he is thinking of the consuui(*r, hut I do not know w’here 
is Jiis consumer, I mean the masses, for w’hom the heart of the Govern- 
ment bleeds so tnueh ? AVIicre does he exist and where is the money in 
pocket to buy these galvanized sheets today t 
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Ifi. 8. Sob (Bengal National Chamber of Conm^^ce : Jndian 
Commerce) : TWefore he i3 not handicapped. 

Mr. B. Das : Therefore, the consumer is not at 
The other day, my Honourable friend, Baja Bahadur Erjalu^ 
accused me by saying that we are not thinking of the con^ume|r 
masses. Sir, when wc are tiiinking of the protection of 
must see that the protection is adequate or there should be uo proiBctjy^n 
at . all. Sir, I do not like the arguments that are so ofteu trott^ put 
that these schemes are in the interests of the consumers and that th^ Ul^e 
being benefited. If the consumers are benefited, it is the rich peopjp wh^ 
are the higher class consumers and they can easily afford to pay iigter 
prices. On their behalf, I can assure the Government^ we are willing to 
bear the extra cost ; but the Government are going to reduce tiie price of 
galvanized sheets, not so much in the interests of Tata's but to sap that the 
British sheets so capture tlie market that the Tata's will never be abje 
to expand their production of galvanized sheets. Sir, at no time can { 
visualise that India will be self-supporting in the matter of galvanized 
sheets. With these remarks 1 support the amendment. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty) : The 
question is : 

** That in the Schedule to the Bill, in the proposed Amendment No. 0, in the 
third column of Item No. 148 (a) (1) (t), for the words and figures * Bs. 11 per ; 
or 10 per cent, ad valorem, whichever is higher ^ the words and figures * Bs, 32 per 
ton ’ be substituted.’’ 

The motion was negatived. 

Dr. Zianddin Ahmad : Sir, I bog to move : 

That in the Schedule to the Bill, in the proposed Amendment No. 9, in the 
third (>x>lumn of 0[tem No. 148 (a) (1) (ii), for the figures ‘ 32 ’ the figures ‘ 23 ' 
be substituted,” 

Sir, I notice tha^^bn page 54 of the Tariff Board's report the price 
of non-I3ritish goods is given as 97 and the fair selling price is given .«U3 
122. So, I thought that the protection that was needed was just 23 
after making allowance between excise and countervailing duties. If you 
analyse this thing on page 54 and also the previous columns on page 45 
where the fair sdling prices are given, then you will find that the fair 
selling price of the black sheets is 122 and there the continental priqp is 
given as 97. Therefore, the difference in this case is 23, as 2 viU 
be the difference between excise duty and the extra duty put on, t.o., Rs. 6 
per ton. 

lb. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty) : Amend- 
ment moved : 

That in tho Sohorlulc to the Bill, in the proposed Amendment No. 9, in the 
third polumn of Item No. 148 (a) (I) (it), for the figures ‘ 82 ’ the figures * 23 ^ 
be Ruixstituted. ’ ’ 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore : Sir, a little while ago Mdien I 
was dealing with one of my Honourable friend's typical amendments, 
T delivered a speech w^hich I adeed should be read as repeated on the 
occasion of all similar amendments. There is only one additional point 
that 1 w^ould refer to here and that is that my Honourable friend has 
mixed up his figures. He stated that the fair selling price is 122 but 
if he will look at it carefully, he will find that this fair selling pri<^ is Iwr 
Tatanagar, whereas in Table 23 the fair selling price for a port is given. 
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and it is 129. There is^ of course, this difference betWeeh this parti<5hlar 
diueudilt^M 6f tny HohOurable friend and his previous amendments. There 
iffpMiii to be logic about this, because it pnoceeds by transposing . 
tHh 8%its ifrhil^j' cm a previous occasion a figure seemed to liave been talceu 
af 14tfldoni. To that extent, my Honourable friend is a little more 
aeiOntific than- he was on the previous occasion. J am afraid that i 
mtfSt Oppose the amendment. 

• l&Er. Resident (The Honourable Sir Shanniukham Chetty) ; The 
question is : 

** That in the Sehedule te the Bill, in the proposed Amendment No. 0, in the 
third column of jltem No. 148 (a) (1) (ti), for tho figures ‘ 32 * the figures ‘ 23 * 
be substituted." 

The niotion was negatived: 

Mr. T. K. Ramakrishna Reddi : Sir, I beg to move : 

" TJfat in the Schedule to tho Bill, in the proposed Amendment No. D, in the 
third column of Item No. 148 (a) (^) (i), for the words and figures ‘ Bs. 10 per 
ton 5 or 30 per cent ad mlorenif whichever is higher * the words «nd figures 

* Bs. 40 per ton ’ be substituted." 

Sir, this amendment refers to duties on galvanized sheets. My 
Honourable friend, the Finance Member, has been repeatedly opposing 
similar amendments by saying that they will break tlie consumer’s back. 
Noav, we are dealing with a protection Bill to a particular industry and 
necessarily when we impose any protective duty, it will raise the prices 
which the consumers will have to pay. Now, tli(» one ([uestion which the 
House has got to decide is whether you are giving protection to the 
industry or not. If you decide that we are giving protection to an 
industry, then we must ask the next question ‘ what is the object of giving 
that protection ? ’ Is it because Government wants to give an instalment 
of protection so that the industry may be able to f,^^t along for a number 
of yeans without being able to stand on its own legs at any time or Avhether 
you afe giving protection to that industry substantially so that within a 
definite specified time it might be able to stand on its own legs and may 
completely eliminate foreign competition and then low^er the prices of the 
articles so that consumers may benefit ultimately ? That is tho question 
we have to decide. Now, I am dealing with the particular que^ion of 
galvanised sheets and I would request Honourable Members not to confuse 
this particular item with the other previous items that have already 
appeared. This item has been dealt with in a different fashion by the 
Tariff Board itself. 

Sir, in arriving at the amount of protection that should be given to a 
particular article, the Tariff Board has uniformly adopted the orthodox 
hirthbd of calculating the fair selling price of the Indian article. They 
hiVe tii€lti taken the landed price of the foreign article in the port of 
jBdinbay and thetf they have taken the difference between these two prices 
as the quantum of protection needed for that particular industry. But, 
trtth regard to galvanised sheets, they have deviated from that orthodox 
Ihethbd. In the case of galvanised slieets they have adopted ail entirely 
different method. That different method is that while they have talion 
the landed price of continental galvanized sheets that are imported into 
thte country in 1933 for the purpose of calculation, they have not taken 
the valne of the landed price of British galvanised sheets for the same 
pericid; They hnve stated as the reason for this differential calculation 
that the of British galvanised sheets has been artificially raised on 
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account of certain circumatanceB^ that is the Ottawa Agreement. .]£ 
Ottawa Agreement has intervened in 1933, there is absolutely no object^n 
for the Tariff Board to tiike into consideration the value that existed be£ox*e 
tile Ottawa Agreement, that is in the first half of 1932 when only compe- 
titive pri(?es were prevailing. That would have lx eu a proper method of 
calculation. On the other hand, their object seems to be toi give protection 
to the British galvanized sheets in preference not only to continental 
but also to home production. I’hat point 1 will presently prove. At the 
time of the Ottawa Agreement in fixing the amount of protection that is 
necessary aa against British galvanized sheets, the parties to the agree- 
ments stated that there should be preferential treatment to British 
galvanized sheets on account Of two considerations. Those are, fii’stly, that 
Great Britain would import Indian ]>ig iron duty free, and secondly, that 
Great Britain will allow Indian sheet bar to Great Britain duty free so 
that slieets might be made out of those bars and sent back to India. For 
these two considerations a lower rate of protection duty was allowed to 
British galvanized sheets. Btdore that Ottawa Agreement, in 1927, there 
was a iinifonn duty of I\s. 30 per ton on bf)th British and Continental 
galvanized sheets. In 1930, the industry wanted further protection, 
beeinise they eoiild not stand the competition both of British as well as of 
the (-oiiliuent. The Tariff J5oard empiired into the matter and gave 
furtlicr protection of l^. 37 i^er ton and i?i J 930 tlie protection was Ks. 67 
per ton both on the Continent as as on the British galvanized shcels. 
In 1932 a surcharge of 25 pcT cent, was imi)Os(Hl on this duty. The 
result has been that the trade of ({rent Britain had considerably fallen 
and the value of the imported galvanised rdieeis fell from seven crores (»f 
rupess to one crore by the year 1932. Then came the Ottawa Agreement 
and, ns T have just now oxi)Jaiiied, both isirtios had come to an agreement 
giving a preferential duty to lU’itisli galvanized sheets. That preforeiiex' 
is that if the United Kingdom slieeis were luaTiufactured from Indian 
sheets, the duty should be Rs. 30. IT the slunffs an* made from British 
steel, the duty should be Rs, 53. As against the (!ontinental galvanised, 
sheets the duty was lixed at Ks. 83 i)er ton. Thus, for the first time, in 
the Ottawa Agreement these differential diitii's were introduced. We have 
to ask whether those consideriilions at present exLst, that is to say whether 
those considerations still exist for continuing this advantage to the British 
galvanized sheets Witii regard to sheet bars it has been found that it 
was no longer possible for the Indian industry to export sheet bar to 
England on account of the development in the capacity of j)roducing sheets 
in Tata works, and also on account of the increased demand for billets 
by the re-rolling mills in India. For this r(?ason, the Tatas are not in a 
position to send sheet bars to England. On the other end also the industry 
is not anxious to got sheet bar from India. They also wanted to stop 
this kind of- .imy>ortation of sheet bar from India. Thi9^s what the Tariff 
Board sny on this point : 

“ On the other hiuKi the representatives of tlio British industry have informed 
us that for their part they have no * particular reason to press £or a renewal of 
this agreement. * * 

So, one consideration, out of the.se two considerations, has ceased to 
exist. Then with regard to the introduction of pig iron into the United 
Kingdom duty free. In 1932-33 before this facDity was given, the imports 
into the United Kingdom of Indian pig iron was 75 thousand tons a^d 
after these facilities were given in 1933, the imports were only 93 
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thousand tons. On the other hand, the exports of pig iron to the other 
countries have enorutously increased much more in proportion than what 
it has been in the case of the United Kingdom. So these considerations 
have not been of much benefit to the Indian industries, and, as my 
Honourable friend, Mr. Mudaliar, said that after all we gain very little 
by this exemption of duty on pig iron. According to him it is only one 
rupee per ton that we gain from these exports of pig iron to the United 
Kingdom. These two considerations do not exist now. What has been 
’the position ? On account of this preferential duty, the Continental 
sheets have been completely ousted and the United Kingdom goods have 
been dumped into this country. If the Continental sheets were imported 
at a lower value, it is because of many improvements in the steel industry 
that have been introduced in Belgium, France and Germany, and Jience 
they are in a position to produce these sheets more economically. On the 
other hand, the United Kingdom has not been able to produ(»e sheets 
economicaJly and they want this prop from the Indian market to dump 
their goods into our market. (Applause.) What is the position at pre- 
sent with regard to the imports of galvanized sheets into India t It has 
been found that the total amount of consumption in India of galvaiiized 
sheets in 1933 was estimated at 115,000 to 120,000 tons. Now the Tatas 
have improved their plant enormouslj' for the production of Miese 
galvanized sheets and a new unit has begun to work in 1933 and they are 
introducing another unit and it will begin working by the end of 1934. 
And then the total capacity of the plant for producing the sheets will 
be 20 to 25 thousand tons of black sheet and 90,000 tons of galvanised 
sheets. They are also contemplating to introduce another tJiird unit. 
Now, Sir, out of 115,000 tons of the market that is obtaining for galvanised 
sheets in India, Tatas arc in a position to supply 90,000 tons of the 
galvanised sheets and there are only about 25,000 tons left both for the 
Ignited Kingdom and for the Continent. Hence, I do not see any reason 
why they should make this difference in the rates. On the other hand, 
if this difference is not made and with a Httle prop to the Tata’s, they 
will bo in a position to supply the entire requirements of Indian coH' 
sumption. 

Now, Sir, my Honourable friend has repeatedly said that we will be 
hitting bard the consumer if we put equal duties both on British as well as 
Continental steel. But what will be the effect ? If you want to help tbe 
consumers you must reduce the duties both on the Continental as well as 
British galvanised sheets. It is only then that there will be competition 
and then the prices will necessarily go down. On the other hand, if you 
retain the heavier duty on the Continent, then the price of galvanised 
sheets in India will be governed by the price of the imports of foreign 
galvanised ‘sheets. That will be the price, and then what will be the 
result 1 The result will be, that on account of the preference you are 
giving the British people, the difference between these two duties will go 
to the pockets of the British industrialists as bounty and that bounty has 
been calculated at 20 lakhs of rupees. 

Then it is said that the agriculturists will greatly benefit. Sir, the 
less the present Government speak of benefiting the agriculturists the 
better. Sir, I am an agriculturist, I come from an agricultural family and 
I represent an agricultural constituency. Certainly, if there is to be any 
great benefit to be achieved for the agriculturists, I would be the first to 
vote for it. Sir, in my Presidency, it is a notorious fact that the oriue of 
L843JjAD m 
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rice haa fallen considerably and we have been pressing Qovemment, time 
after time, to take steps to raise the price and thus give a benefit to the 
apicaltnrists. Even to this daj' there is an export duty on the export of 
rice from India. When you have got competition on all aides, when 
every week Siamese rice is being dumped into the ports of India and when 
the prices of agricultural products have gone down, consequently the 
Government have not been able to take any steps to stop the imports of. 
rice. Sir, it has been said that if we are able to raise the price of a maund 
of rice by one anna, that will add nine crores of rupees to the agricul- 
tural economy of India. But in spite of repeated requests they have 
not been doing anything in that direction. On the other hand they say 
that the agriculturists will benefit by this reduction. The reduction is 
itself problematical. On the other hand, as I already stated tlie other 
day, it is not the agriculturists but the industrialists who will benefit if 
there is to be any benefit at all. And, whatever extra money the indus- 
trialists pay for the galvanised sheets, it will go to the capital expenses 
of their industry. Sir, the consumer is jjrepared to help the industry by 
making some sficrifiee so that it might stand on its own legs, and ulti- 
mately, dispense with this protection. For all these reasons, I do not see 
any reason why they should make this difference between British galva- 
nised sheets and Continental galvanised sheets. I prefaced by saying tliat 
I would not have opposed it if it would not hit the Indian industry. 
Sir, the Honourable the Finance Member stated they were 
compelled to levy the excise duty on steel ingots on account 
of the anticipated fall of revenue on account of the preferential rate of 
duty ju'oposed to British galvanised sheets : I submit that there vrfll be 
absolutely no reason why you should impose an excise duty if you only 
equalise the import duties on all these imports of galvanised sheets. So, 
no case has been made out by Government for giving this preferential 
treatment to the galvanised sheets of the United Kingdom and of the 
Continental countries. Sir, I have great pleasure in moving this aiaend- 
ment which would equalise the dut3^ (Applause.) 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty) : Amend- 
ment moved : 

** That in the Schedule to the Bill, in the proposed Amendment No. 9, in the 
third column of Item No. 148 («) (2) (i), for the words and figures ‘ Rs. 10 per 
ton ; 01 10 per cent ad valorem^ whichever is higher * the words and figures 
* R«. 40 per ton ' be substituted. ' ' 

The Honourable Sir James Grijgg : Sir, I ask to be excused from 
following the last speaker into his disquisition on the subject of rice 
in Madras. I will only just say one word. In so far as I could follow 
his argument, it was that Government were extremely blameworthy for 
not having long ago imposed an anti-dumping duty on rice from Siam im- 
ported into Madras, but that when they imp^ed on Continental sheets 
an anti-dumping duty they were doing something outrageous and wicked. 
I do not follow the logic of these two conclusions. As a matter of fact, 
Sir, 9tl0ths of the Honourable Member’s speech would not have been made 
if he had listened to the explanation on the question of the landed price 
of British sheets which was given by my Honourable friend, the Com- 
merce Member, yesterday. Mr. Reddi is proceeding ou the assumption 
that in this Biu we are giving a preference to British sheets. The Com- 
merce Member proved to the satisfaction of the Hohonrablie Member who 
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first raised this qaestion, also from Madras, that the minimum landed 
ppiee, without duty, of British sheets was Bs. 180, so that no question 
preference ariees. The ordinary question of differential duties only 
is in question. So, with that preliminary, I come back to prove agait 
that the proposal to equalise the duties on British and continental 
galvanised sheets will do a great deal of harm to the conlsumer. Incident-? 
ally, both the last speaker and Mr. Das seem to think that the consumer 
of the 150,000 tons of sheets,, used every year, is entirely imaginary. But 
that they are consumed is undoubted ! The landed price, without duty of 
Continental galvanised sheets, is Bs. 130 a ton. The Commerce Mem* 
ber proved quite conclusively that the landed price of British sheets 
without duty is Bs. 160 a ton. Tata ’s fair selling price is Bs. 170 a ton. 
Now the proposal is to put a duty of Bs. 40 a ton on British sheets. It 
raises the price of British sheets with duty paid to Bs. 200. Now, as 
Tata's can only supply a limited part of the Indian market, iJiat means 
that the whole of the margin is handed over to the continental exporter! 
which means that the continental exporter, who has a landed price 
of Bs. 130 a ton and a duty of Bs. 40 a ton, will be able to raise his price 
from Bs. 170 to (say) Bs. 195. Tata's will also raise their price from 
Es. 170 to Bs. 195. Therefore, on every ton of galvanised sheet con- 
sumed in India, the consumer will have to pay Bs. 25 a ton extra. 
That is the result of an ill-considered attempt to equalise the duties on 
British and continental sheets. Thus, it really becomes a question of 
cutting off your nose to spite your face — or rather cutting off the Indian 
consumers' nose to spite the British exporters' face. That seems to me 
ito be extremely bad business, and, therefore, in the interests of the 
Indian consumer, not in tlie interests of the British exporter, the Govern* 
ment oppose this amendment. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad : Sir, my friend, Mr. Beddi, has drawn atten* 
tion to a very important point about the connection between the price 
of rice and the consumption of galvanised sheets. Here, I notice, that 
in appendix 3 of the Beport of the Tariff Board, they have given a graph 
and we find from that graph that the consumption of these sheets — 
which is given by the dotted line — always lies midway between the jute 
prices index and the cereal prices index. Therefore, the graph clearly 
shows that the consumption of these sheets is proportionate to th^ 
prices of these important articles — jute and cereals. As wc have pointed 
out on the floor of the House, these sheets are used substantially in 
Eastern Bengal and Burma and in Bihar also, and the agriculturists can 
afford to buy if they can pay the price for these sheets ; and in the 
absence of cheap prices for these sheets, they will have to go without 
them and live in huts made of straw which are exceedingly inconvenient 
during the rains as well as during the winter and thus they suffer very 
much for want of these sheets. Therefore, in the interests of the people 
el India, and especially in these three Provinces, it is absolutely neces- 
sary that we should reduce the price of these sheets as much as possible. 
Hence, any attempt that may be made to raise the price of sheets, 
without correspondingly raising the prices of our agricultural produce, 
will be hitting the agricnlturist exceedingly hard. The graph, which ja 
I^ut here, is a very remarkable graph and you will find that for the laiafc 
several years consumption of these sheets lies Just half-way between the 
prices of .fate and the prices of cereals. 
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The other thing that we notice is that the higher the pricea.af :tiiese 
sheets, the lower becomes the coxisilmptioib-^especially aftew. the. ye^r 
1929-30. The law of diminishing return has set in. This is-* a? . thing 
to which we have been repeatedly drawing attentip% that' it is doing 
a great in justice, to the people of India, 70 per cent, of whom. are agri- 
culturists, if we raise the prices of manufactured articles without making 
any effort to raise the prices of agricultural products. This is a point 
which Mr. Reddi very much einpl^sised nnd it is clear .from graphs 
given at the end of this report. Therefore^if fhe^(3i)Vc!i‘nhiyht'<l^^^ t(f 
levy any duty on this article, in order to raise the price of this particular 
commodity, it is first and foremost their duty to raise the prices of agri- 
cultural products, because we find that their consumption is vejy much 
correlated to the prices of agricultural products. Therefore, this point 
which Mr. Reddi has just now raised is an exceedingly relevant point : 
that is, we must first think of wheat, we must first think of rice, we 
must first think of all these products before we can begin to think of 
these sheets. 

The other point which I mentioned and which 1 would like to em- 
phasise again is that this is an article not of luxury, but of necessity for 
the poorer people, because the richer people do not require these sheets 
for building their houses : they build their houses of bricks and stone : 
it is only the poorer people who have to build their houses with straw 
and to cover the lious(?s with those sheets to protect them from rains and 
from cold 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh : And from outbreaks of fire also. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad : Yes, that is very common to these houses 

An Honourable Member : And from earthquakes. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad : My friend adds earthquakes : and I will 
add one or two other categories, — accidents, etc 

Baja Bahadur O. Krishnamachariar ; Straw houses are immune from 
earthquakes. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad : But, unfortunately, they are not immune 
from the other calamity, such as fire, and, therefore, these sheets are ex- 
ceedingly important, and, I think, it ought to be the duty of every Gov- 
ernment which looks after the interests of the people, to see that the 
prices of this commodity should be kept as low as possible. Though we 
may give to Tatas very large profits — amounting to four per cent, in some 
cases, I think, in this particular commodity, we should give them only 
ten per cent, profit on the working cost and this is quite enough. I 
appeal in the interests of those who cannot speak for themselves that, 
at least in this particular article, the Tatas should be given only ten per 
cent, as the manufacturing profit ; and if this principle is accepted, 
then the prices of these sheets will become low. 

Coming now to galvanised sheets, the fair selling price is 
fts. 159 per ton. But if we give them only ten per cent, profit, then the fair 
selling price will be reduced from 159 to 144 rupees. If we give them 
one rupee extra for additional profit to meet the so-called unforeseen 
emergepoy^b^t, might arise, that wwld come to Bs. 145, and, I thinks 
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the OoTenunent should, in the interests of the poor people, fix the fair 
selling price at this figure, and not more. If we put the fair selling 
priee at Bs. 145, 1 think it will be ihir that we dionld regulate the 
enstoms duty and make it as low as possible in the interests of these 
consnmers. With these observations^ I oppose the motion. 

Hr. President (The TIononrable Sir ShanmnUiam Ghetty) : The 
e pjf. question is : 

That in the Schedule to the Bill, in the pTOpoaed Amendment No. 9, in the 
third column of Item No. 148 (a) (S) (i), for the words and figures * Ua, 10 per 
ton ; or 10 per cent ad vaJorem, whichever is higher ’ the words and figures 
* Bs. 40 per ton * be substituted. 

The motion was negatived. 

The Assembly then adjonmed till Eleven of the Clock on Thnrsdaji 
the 23rd Ancrust, 1934. 










